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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publisher  of  the  present  Volume  cannot 
but  regret  that  circumstances,  of  an  imperious 
nature,  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  Documents  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
public. 

This  being  the  only  means  by  which  a  fair  and 
impartial  judgment  can  be  formed  upon  the  "De- 
licate Investigation," — the  publisher  conceives 
that  he  is  merely  performing  an  act  of  justice  in 
delivering  to  the  world  a  genuine  and  unmutilated 
copy  of  the  suppressed  hook^  as  it  was  printed  hy 
him  in  the  year  1807,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval. 

Of  the  herd  of  spurious  works  on  this  subject, 
which  are  so  industriously  obtruded  upon  public 
notice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.    The  garbled 
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extracts,  also,  that  have  been  given  in  the  News- 
papers are  but  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  the  public 
concerning  this  highly  important  and  interesting 
Inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  printed  in  1807, 
the  present  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  Mi- 
nute of  Cabinet  of  January  25,  1807  ;  a  Minute  of 
Council  of  April  21,  in  the  same  year;  and  a 
Letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  King, 
dated  the  2nd  of  October,  1806. 

To  this  edition,  exclusively^  are  added,  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Kecent  Events,  that  have  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  "  Book ;"— and  A  Statement  of 
Fa^tSy  relative  to  the  Child  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  disclosing  circumstances  of  great  interest, 
which  are  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the 
publisher. 

Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  19,  1813. 
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A  NARRATIVE 

OF  THS 

Accent  0i>tnt^ 

That  have  led  to  the  Publication  of  the  Original  Do^v," 
ments  relative  to  Her  Royal  Highness 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


jFOR  the  last  three  months,  sn  many  hints,  advertisements, 
and  notices  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  that  the  public  mind,  was,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
to  expect  a  full  disclosure  oF  the  proceedings  relative  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  following  occur- 
rence was  the  first  that  strengthened  the  conviction  of  everj 
•bserver  on  this  subject. 

On  the  14th  of  January  last,  a  sealed  letter  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, as  lady  in  waiting  for  the  month,  expressing  her  Royal 
Highness's  pleasure  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  Princa 
Regent  j  and  there  was  an  open  copy  for  their  perusal 

On  the  15ih,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  presented  his  compli- 
ments to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and  returned  the  letter 
unopened. 

On  the  l6th,  it  was  returned  by  Lady  Charlotte,  intimating, 
that  as  it  contained  matter  of  importance  to  the  Stale,  she 
relied  on  their  laying  it  before  his  Royal  Highness.  It  was 
again  returned  unopened,  with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  com- 
pliments to  Lady  Charlotte,  saying,  thst  the  Pjriuce  8a>y  no 
reason  to  depart  from  his  determination.  - 

On  the  17th,  it  was  returned,  in  the  same  way, by  command 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  expressing  her  confidence,  that  the  two 
noble  lords  would  not  take  upon  themselves  tb«  responi>ibilit|r 
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•f  not  communicating  the  letter  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  she  should  not  be  the  only  subject  in  the  empire,  whose 
petition  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  throne.  To 
this  an  answer  was  given,  that  the  contents  of  it  had  beea 
made  known  to  the  Prince. 

On  the  19th,  her  Royal  Highness  directed  a  letter  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  I  wo  noble  lords,  desiring  to  know  whether  it 
had  been  made  known  to  his  Royal  Highness,  by  being  read 
to  hina,  and  to  know  his  pleasure  thereon. 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  letter,  and  therefore  on  the 
26tb,  she  directed  a  letter  to  be  written,  expressing  her  sur- 
prize, that  no  answer  had  been  given  to  her  application  for  a 
whole  week. 

To  this,  an  answer  was  received,  addressed  to  the  Princess, 
stating,  that  in  consequence  of  her  Royal  Highness's  demand, 
her  letter  had  been  read  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  23rd, 
but  that  he  had  not  been  pleased  to  express  his  pleasure 
thereon.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  important  document  : 
"  Sir, 
"  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  presume  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  your  Royal  Highness,  and  to  solicit  your  attention  to 
matters  which  may,  at  first,  appear  rather  of  a  personal  than 
a  public  nature.  If  I  could  think  them  so— if  they  related 
merely  to  myself — I  should  abstain  from  a  proceeding  which 
might  give  uneasiness^  or  interrupt  the  more  weighty  occupa- 
tions of  your  Royal  Highness's  time.  I  should  continue,  in 
silence  and  retirement,  to  lead  the  life  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  me,  and  console  myself  for  the  loss  of  that  society 
and  those  domestic  comforts  to  which  I  have  so  long  been  a 
»!tianger,  by  the  reflection  that  it  has  been  deemed  proper  I 
should  be  afflicted  without  any  fault  of  my  own — and  that 
jour  Royal  Highness  knows. 

"  But,  Sir,  there  are  considerations  of  a  higher  nature  than 
any  regard  to  my  own  liappiness,  which  render  this  address  a 
duty  both  to  myself  and  my  daughter.  May  1  venture  to  say 
—a  duty  also  to  my  husband,  and  the  people  committed  to 
kis  care  ?  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  guiltless  woniaK 
.1 
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•flnnot  with  safety  carry  her  forbearance.  If  her  honour  is 
invaded,  the  defence  of  her  reputation  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  choice  j  and  it  signifies  not  whether  the  attack  be  mad« 
openly,  manfully,  and  directly^-or  by  secret  insinuation,  and 
by  holding  such  conduct  towards  her  as  countenances  all  th» 
suspicions  that  malice  can  suggest.  If  these  ought  to  be  the 
feelings  of  every  woman  in  England  who  is  conscious  that  she 
deserves  no  reproach,  your  Royal  Highness  has  too  sound  a 
jnidgment,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  not  to  perceive, 
how  much  more  justly  they  belong  to  the  mother  of  your  - 
daughter — the  mother  of  her  who  is  destined,  I  trust  at  a  very 
distant  period,  to  reign  over  the  British  Empire. 

"  It  may  be  known  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  restrictions  upon  your  royal  authority,  I 
purposely  refrained  from  making  any  representa  tions  which 
might  then  augment  the  painful  difficulties  of  your  exalted 
station.  At  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions,  I  still  was  in- 
clined to  delay  taking  this  step,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  ow« 
the  redress  I  sought  to  your  gracious  and  unsolicited  conde- 
scension. I  have  waited,  in  the  fond  indulgence  of  this 
expectation,  until,  to  my  inexpressible  mortification,  I  find 
that  my  unwillingness  to  complain,  has  only  produced  fresh 
grounds  of  complaint  J  and  I  am  at  length  compelled,  either 
to  abandon  all  regard  for  the  two  dearest  obiects  which  I  pos- 
sess on  earth,  mine  own  honour,  and  my  beloved  child,  or  to 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness,  the  natural 
protector  of  both. 

*'  I  presume,  ^ir,  to  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that 
the  separation,  which  every  succeeding'  month  is  making 
wider,  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  is  equally  injurious  to 
my  character  and  to  her  education.  I  say  nothing  of  the  deep 
wounds  which  so  cruel  an  atrangement  inflicts  upon  my  feel- 
ings, although  I  would  fain  hope  that  few  persons  will  be 
found  of  a  disposition  to  think  lightly  of  these.  To  see  vAy- 
self  cut  off  from  one  of  the  few  domestic  enjoyments  left  nie 
—certainly  the  only  one  upon  which  I  set  any  value,  the 
society  of  ray  child*>-iavolves  me  in  ^ocb  misery,  as  I  wall 
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know  your  Royal  Highness  could  never  inflict  upon  nne  if  ybtt 
•were  aware  of  its  bitterness.  Our  intercourse  has  been  gra- 
dually ditnimshed.  A -single  interview,  weekly,  seemed  suf- 
ficiently hard  allowance  for  a  mother's  affections.  That, 
however,  was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a  fortnight  j  and  I 
now  learn  that  even  this  most  rigorous  interdiction  is  to  be 
still  more  rigidly  enforced. 

"  But  while  I  do  not  venture  to  intrude  my  feelings  as  «, 
mother  upon  your  Royal  Highness's  notice,  1  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  in  the  eyes  of  an  observing  and  jealous  world, 
this  separation  of  a  daughter  from  her  mother,  will  only  ad- 
init  of  one  construction— a  construction  fatal  to  the  mother's 
tep'Btation.     Your  Royal  Highness  will  also  pardon  me  for  ad- 
din",  that  there  is  no  less  inconsistency  than  injusticj;  in  this 
treatment,  ^e  who  dares  advise  your  Royal  Highness  to  over- 
look the  evidetrce  of  my  innocence,  and  disregard  the  sentence 
of  complete   acquittal  which   it  produced  ;  or  is  wicked  and 
fals6  enough  still  to  Whisper   suspicions  in  your  ear,  betrays  . 
his  duty  to  you,  sir,  to  yopi  daughter,  and  to  your  people,  if 
he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to  pass  without  a  further 
investigation  of  my  conduct.     1  know  that  no  such  calum- 
niator  will   venture  (o  recommend  a  measure   which  rausit 
speedily  end  in  his  utter  confusion.     Then  let  me  implore  you 
to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  :  without  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  agaitist  me— without  even  an  accuser- 
after  an  itiqniry  that  led  to  my  ample  vindication — yet  treated 
as  if  I  were  still  more  culpable  than  the  perjuries  of  my 
suborned  trac'ucers  represented  me,  and  held  up  to  the  wo8;ld 
as  a  mother  who   may  not  eiyoy   the   society   of  her  only 
child. 

"The  feelings,  sir,  which  are  natural  to  my  unexampled 
situation,  might  jusitify  me  in  the  gracious  judgment  of  your 
Royal  Highness  had  I  no  other  motives  for  addressing  you  buj 
such  as  relate  to  myself.  But  I  will  not  disguise  from  your 
Royal  Highness  what  I  cannot  for  a  moment  conceal  from  my- 
5flf>  that  the  serious,  and  it  soon  may  be,  the  irreparable 
injury  which  my  daughter  sustains  from   the   plan  at  present 
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^Jjursued,  has  done  more  in  overcoming  my  reluctance  to  in- 
trude upon  your  Royal  Highness,  than  any  sufferings  of  my  own 
could  accomplish  j  and  if  for  her  sake  I  presume  to  call  awiy 
your  Royal  Highness's  attention  from  the  other  cares  of 
your  exalted  station,  I  feel  confident  I  am  not  claiming  it  for 
a  'matter  of  inferior  importance  either  to  yourself  or  your 
people. 

"  The  powers  with  which  the  constitution  of  these  realmf 
vests  your  Royal  Highness  in  the  riegulation  of  the  royal  family, 
I  know,  because  I  am  so  advised,  are  ample  and  unquestion- 
able. Mv  appeal,  sir,  is  made  to  your  excellent  sense  and 
liberality  of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  ;  and  I 
■willingly  hope  that  your  own  parental  feelings  will  lead  you 
to  excuse  the  anxiety  of  m'me  for  impelling  me  to  represent 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  the  present  system  must  en- 
tail upon  our  beloved  child. 

**  It  is  impossible,  sir,  that  any  one  can  have  attempted  to 
persuade  your  Royal  Highness,  that  her  character  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  perpetual  violence  offered  to  her  strongest  af- 
fections— the  studied  care  taken  to  estrange  her  from  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  all  communication  between  us  ? 
That  her  love  for  me,  with  whom,  by  his  Majesty's  wise  and 
gracious  arnnigements,  she  passed  the  years  of  her  infancy  and 
childhood,  never  can  be  extinguished,  I  well  know,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  forms  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  existence. 

"But  let  me  implore  your  Royal  Highness  to  reflect  how 
inevitably  all  attempts  to  abate  this  attachment,  by  forcibly  se- 
parating us,  if  they  succeed,  must  injure  my  child's  principles 
■ — if  they  fail,  must  destroy  Ijer  happiness. 
**  The  plan  of  excluding  my  daughter  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world,  appears  to  my  humble  judgment  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate. She  who  is  destined  to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  great 
country,  enjoys  none  of  those  advantages  of  society  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to 
arsons  who  have  infinitely  less  occasion  to  learn  that  impor- 
tant lesson  J  and  it  may  so  happen,  by  a  chance  w;hich  I  trust 
is  very  remote,  that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
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powers  of  the  Crown,  with  an  experience  of  the  world  more 
confined  than  that  of  the  most  private  individual.  To  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  with  which  she  is  blessed,  and  which  ac- 
company a  disposition  as  singularly  amiable,  frank,  and  de- 
cided, I  willingly  trust  much  ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point  the 
greatest  natural  endowments  cannot  struggle  against  the  dis- 
advantages of  circumstances  and  situation.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  her  country's,  that  your 
Royal  Highness  may  be  induced  to  pause  before  this  point  be 
reached. 

"  Those  who  have  advised  you,  sir,  to  delay  so  long  the  period 
of  my  daughter's  commencing  her  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  make  Windsor  her  residence,  appear  not 
to  have  regarded  the  interruptions  to  her  education  which  this 
arrangement  occasions ;  both  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  attendance  of  proper  teachers,  and  the  time  unavoidably 
consumed  in  the  frequent  journies  to  town,  which  she  must 
make,  unless  she  is  to  be  secluded  from  all  intercourse,  even 
with  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  To 
the  same  unfortunate  counsels  I  ascribe  a  circumstance  in  every 
way  so  distressing  both  to  my  parental  and  religious  feelings, 
that  my  daughter  has  never  yet  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  confir- 
mation, although  above  a  year  older  than  the  age  at  which  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  have  partaken  of  that 
solemnity.  May  I  earnestly  conjure  you,  sir,  to  hear  my  in- 
treaties  upon  this  serious  matter,  even  if  you  should  listen  to 
other  advisers  on  things  of  less  near  concernment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  child  ? 

*'  The  pain  with  which  I  have  at  length  formed  the  resolution 
of  addressing  myself  to  your  Royal  Highness  is  such  as  I  should 
in  vain  attempt  to  express.  If  I  could  adequately  describe  it, 
you  might  be  enabled,  sir,  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the 
motives  which  have  made  me  submit  to  it.  They  are  the  most 
powerful  feelings  of  affection,  and  the  deepest  impressions  of 
duty  towards  your  Royal  Highness,  my  beloved  child,  and  the 
country,  which  I  devotedly  hope  she  may  be  preserved  to 
govern^  and  to  shew,  by  a  new  example,  the  liberal  affection  ef 
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a  free  and  generous  people  to  a  virtuous  and  constitutional 
monarch. 

"  r  am.  Sir,  with  profound  respect,][and  an  attachment 
which  nothing  can  alter. 

Your  Royal  Highncss's 

Most  devoted  and  most  affectionate 
Consort,  Cousin,  and  Subject, 
(Signed)  CAROLINE  LOUISA." 

"  Montague  House, 
Jan.  14,  1813. 

Various  Cabinet  Meetings  and  Proceedings  succeeded  this 
letter  almost  immediately. 

We  must  now  advert  to  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Investigation.  The  Princess  Charlotte  having  been  in- 
disposed, previously  to  the  Fete  given  by  the  Prince  Regent,  at 
Carlton  House,  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  this  illness  after- 
wards increasing,  her  Royal  Highness  was  necessarily  oblige 
to  defer  her  return  to  "Windsor.  Jn  consequence  of  this,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  8tb  of  February,  addressed  herself 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  desiring  that  he  would  communicate  to  the 
Prince  Regent  her  Royal  Highness's  intention  to  visit  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  at  Warwick-house.  Lord  Liverpool  replied, 
that  he  was  happy  to  announce  the  Princess  Charlotte  so  much 
better,  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  t>e  able  to  visit  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  at  Kensington  Palace,  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, February  the  11th.  On  that  morning,  the  Princess  fof 
Wales  received  information  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  waf 
refused  coming. 

Upon  this,  the  Princess  of  Wales  again  addressed  Lord 
Liverpool  to  know  the  reason,  none  having  been  assigned,  for 
the  Princess  Charlotte's  being  thus  suddenly  prohibited  from 
giving  the  meeting  to  her  royal  mother,  and  when  and  how 
soon  her  Royal  Highness  might  expect  to  see  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  To  this  inquiry,  the  Princess  of  Wales  received  ihft 
following  reply  from  Lord  Liverpool : — 
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"  Fife-house,  Pel.  14,  1«19'. 

""  Lord  Liverpool  has  the  honour  to  inform  your  Royal 
Highness,  that  in  consequence  of  the  publication,  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  the  lOth  inst.,  of  a  letter  addressed  by  your 
Royal  Highness  to  the  Prince  Regent,  bis  Royal  Highness 
thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  his  confidential  servants,  to  signify 
his  commands  that  the  intended  visit  of  thft  Princess.  Charlott-e 
to  your  Royal  Highness,  on  the  following  day,  should  not 
take  place. 

'*  Lord  Liverpool  is  not  enabled  to  make  any  fiirtlier  com- 
munication to  your  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject  of  your 
Royal  Highness's  note." 

To  this  letter,  the  Princess  of  Wales  commanded  Lady  Ann« 
Hamilton,  her  lady  in  waiting,  to  reply,  as  follows,  to  Lord 
Liverpool : 

"  Montague-House,  Blackkeath,  Fei.  15,  1813. 

**  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  commanded  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  to  represent  to  Lord  Liverpool  that 
the  insidious  insinuation,  respecting  the  publication  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  14th  of 
Januaiy,  to  the  Fl-ince  Regent,  conveyed  fn  his  lordship's 
reply  to  her  Royal  Highness,  is  as  void  of  foundation  and  as 
false  as  all  the  former  accusations  of  the  traducers  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  honour  in  the  year  1 806. 

"  Lady  A-  Hamilton  is  further  commanded  to  say,  that 
dignified  silence  would  have  been  the  line  of  conduct  tha 
Princess  would  have  preserved  upon  such  insinuation  (more 
than  unbecoming  Lord  Liverpool),  did  not  the  effect  arising 
from  it,  operate  to  deprive  her  Royal  Highness  of  the  sole 
real  happiness  she  can  possess  in  this  world — that  of  seeing 
her  only  child.  And  the  confidential  servants  of  the  Prince 
Regent  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  conduct  towards  the 
l^incess,  in  avowing  to  her  Royal  Highness  their  advice  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  upon  'unauthorized  and  unfounded  suppo- 
sitions, a  mother  and  daughter  should  be  prevented  from  meet- 
ing—a prohibition  positively  against  the  law  of  nature. — J^dy 
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Anne  Hamilton  is  commanded  further  to  desire  Lord  Liver- 
pool  to  lay  this  paper  before  the  Prince   Regent,   that  his 
Royal  Highness  may  be  aware  into  what  errors  his  confidential 
servants  are  leading  him,  and  will  involve  him,  by  covmselling  ' 
and  signifying  such  commands. 
Here  closed  the  correspondence. 

The  Cabinet  meetings  still  continued  to  be  held,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  not  being  informed  concerning  the  nature, 
form,  and  object  of  their  proceedings,  her  Royal  Highness  on 
the  27th  of  February,  addressed  the  subjoined  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby  : 

Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby, 

Feb.  27,  1813. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  received  reports  from  various 
quarters  of  certain  proceedings  lately  held  by  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  respecting  her  Royal  Highness;  and  the  Princess 
has  felt  persuaded  that  these  reports  must  be  unfounded,  be- 
cause she  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  resolution 
should  be  taken  by  that  most  honourable  body  in  any  respect 
affecting  her  Royal  Hif  hness,  upon  statements  which  she  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  answering,  explaining,  or  even  seeing. 

"  The  Princess  still  trusts  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these 
rumours  ;  but  she  feels  it  due  to  herself  to  lose  no  time  in 
protesting  against  any  resolutions  affecting  her  Royal  High- 
ness, which  may  be  so  adopted. 

**  The  noble  and  right  honourable  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  been  selected  for  these  proceedings,  are  too  just  to  decide 
any  thing  touchihg  her  Royal  Highness,  without  affording  her 
an  opportunity  of  laying  her  case  before  them.  The  Princess 
has  not  had  any  power  to  choose  the  Judges  before  whom  any 
inquiry  may  be  carried  on  j  but  she  is  perfectly  willing  to  have 
her  whole  conduct  inquired  into  by  any  persons  who  may  be 
selected  by  her  accusers.  The  Princess  only  demands  that  sbt* 
may  be  heard  in  defence  or  in  explanation  of  her  conduct,  if 
it  is  attacked  ;  and  that  she  should  either  be  treated  as  in 9q- 
eent,  or  proved  to  be  guilty." 
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A  topy  of  the  Report  of  the  honourable  the  Privy  Council, 
having  been  laid  before  the  Prince  Regent,  was  transmit- 
ted to  her  Royal  Highness  by  Viscount  Sidnaouth,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  above  letter  was  sent; — 
and  Lord  Harrowby  replied  to  her  Royal  Highness,  by 
letter,  to  this  effect. 

The  Report  is  as  follows  :— 

TO  HIS  KOYAX  HIGHNESS  THB  PRINCE  KEGEVT. 

The  following  members  of  his  Majesty*8  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  viz. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

*nie  right  honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland, 

Tlie  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire^ 

The  Earl  Batburst, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool, 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 

The  Viscount  Melville, 

The  Viscount  Sidraouth, 

The  Viscount  Castlereagh, 

The  light  honourable  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 

The  right  honourable  Lord   EUenborough,   Lord  Chief 

Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
The  right  hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
His  honour  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
The  right  honourable  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas*, 


*  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  C«urt  of  Common  Pleas  was  prevented  by 
Mtdispotition  from  attending,  during  any  part  of  these  proceedings. 
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The  right  honourable  the  Ixjrd  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court 

of  Exchequer, 
The  right  honourable  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 

Admiralty, 
The  right  honourable  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  ; 

Having  been  summoned  by  command  •{  your  Royal  High- 
ness, on  the  19th  of  February,  to  meet  at  the  office  of  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  department, 
a  communication  was  made  by  his  lordship  to  the  lords  then 
present,  in  the  following  terms  j — 

"  My  Lords,"!  have  it  in  command  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Prince  Regent 
having  appeared  in  a  public  paper^  which  letter  refers  to  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  in  an  Inquiry  instituted  by  com- 
mand of  his  Majesty,  in  the  year  I8O6,  and  contains  among 
other  matters,  certain  animadversions  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  Regent  has  exercised  his  undoubted  right  of 
regulating  the  conduct  and  education  of  his  daughter  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  having  taken  into  his 
consideration  the  said  letter  so  published,  and  adverting  to  the 
directions  heretofore  given  by  his  Majesty,  that  the  documents 
relating  to  the  said  Inquiry  should  be  sealed  up,  and  deposited 
in  the  office  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State,  in 
order  that  his  Majesty's  government  should  possess  the  means 
of  resorting  to  them  if  necessary,  his  Royal  Highness  has  been 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  said  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  whole  of  the  said  documents,  together  with  the  copies 
of  other  letters  and  papers,  of  which  a  schedule  is  annexed, 
should  be  referred  to  your  lordships,  being  members  of  his 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  for  your  consider- 
ation :  and  that  you  should  report  to  his  Royal  Highness  your 
opinion,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
be  fit'  and  proper  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  regulations  and  restrictions." 

"  Their  lordships  adjourned  their  meetmgs  to  Tuesday,  the 
23d  of  February  j  and  the  intermediate  days  havmg  been  em- 
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ployed  in  perusing  the  documents  referred  to  them,  by  com- 
mand of  your  Royal  Highness,  they  proceeded  on  that  and 
the  following  day  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  docu- 
ments, and  have  agreed  to  report  to  your  Royal  Highness  as 
follows : — 

*'  lu  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  Royal  Highnes3,we 
have  taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  letter  from 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  has 
been  referred  to  us  by  your  Royal  Highness,  in  which  letter 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  amongst  other  matters,  complains  that 
the  intercourse  between  her  Royal  Highness,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Ciiarlotte,  has  been  subjected  to  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

"  We  have  also  taken  into  our  most  serious  consideration, 
together  with  the  other  papers  referred  to  us  by  your  Royal 
Highness,  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  Inquiry  instituted 
in  1806,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  into  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain representations,  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  tike  Princess  of  Wales,  which  appear  to  have  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  your  Royal  Highness,  in  con- 
sequence ^f  the  advice  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  upon  grounds 
of  public  duty  }  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's consideration  ;  and  your  Royal  Highn.ess  having  been 
graciously  pleased  to  command  us  to  report  our  opinions  to 
jfour  Royal  Highness,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstanccR 
of  the  case,  it  be  fit  and  proper,  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and 
restraint  : 

"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  report  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
that  after  a  full  examination  of  all  the  documents  before  us, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  is  highly  fit  and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  which  are  equally 
involved  the  happiness  of  your  Royal  Highness,  in  your  pa- 
rental and  royal  character,  and  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  State,— -that  the  intercourse  between  her  Royal  Highness 
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the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and 
restraint. 

"  We  humbly  trust  that  we  may  be  pernnittec], without  being 
thought  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  duty  imposed  on  us,  res- 
pectfully to  express  the  just  sense  we  entertain  of  the  motives 
by  which  your  Royal  Highness  has  been  actuated  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Confirmation  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  ;  as  it  appears,  by  a  statement  uuder  the 
hand  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  that  your  Rcyal  Highness 
has  conformed  in  this  respect  to  the  declared  will  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  who  had  been  pleased  to  direct,  that  such  ceremony 
should  not  take  place  till  her  Royal  Highness  should  have 
completed  her  eighteenth  year. 

"  We  also  humbly  trust  that  we  may  be  further  permitted  to 
notice  some  expressions  in  the  letter  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  may  possibly  be  construed  as 
implying  a  charge  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  passed  over 
without  observation.  We  refer  to  the  words — "  suborned 
traducers."  As  this  expression,  from  the  manner  it  is  intro- 
duced, may,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  misconstruction  (however 
impossible  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  been  so  in- 
tended) to  have  reference  to  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  your 
Royal  Highness  ;  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  not  to  omit  this 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  the  documents  laid  before  us, 
afford  the  most  ample  proof,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  such  an  aspersion. 

(Signed) 

C.  CANTU.^,  SIDMOUTH, 

ELDON,  J.  LONDON, 

E.  EBOR,  ELLENBOROUGH, 

W.  ARMAGH,  CHAS.  ABBOT, 

HARROWBY,  P.  C.  N.  VANSITTART, 
WESTMORELAND,  C.  P.  S.      C.  BATHURST, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  W.  GRANT, 

BATHURST,  A.  MACDONALD, 

LIVERPOOL,  W.  SCOTT, 

MULGRAVE,  J.  NICHOL. 


MELVILLE, 


A  true  copy,  SIDMOUTH." 
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The  next  document  of  importance  is  a  letter  addressed  te 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  her  Rcyal  Highness  called 
for  an  investigation  of  her  conduct,  before  Judges  known  ta 
the  Constitution,  in  order  that  she  might  either  be  declared  to 
be  innocent,  or  proved  guilty.  A  copy  of  ihis  letter  was  also 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Immediately,  upon  the  Meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  March  2nd.  the  Speakbji  rose  and  observed,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  yester- 
day, he  had  received  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  a  letter 
from' her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  contents 
of  which  it  would  have,  of  course,  been  his  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  House ;  but  as  it  was  delivered  nierely  to  one 
of  the  door-keepers,  he  forbore  to  take  any  steps  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  it  until  it  was  properly  authenticated.  In  so  acting, 
he  trusted,  that  he  had  not  interposed  so  as  to  prevent,  or 
improperly  to  delay,  the  approach  of  such  a  document  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  morning  the 
letter  in  question  was  authenticated  ;  he  had  received  a  du- 
plicate of  it,  inclosed  in  another  letter  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  both  of  these  letters,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  should  now  read  to  them. 

The  House  having  signified  its  assent,  the  Speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  first  letter,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Montague- House  J  March  2. 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  begs  to  inform  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
by  her  own  desire,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
iier  Counsel,  she  yesterday  transmitted  to  him  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  she  was  anxious  should  be  made  known  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  with  that  view  her  Royal 
Highness  now  incloses  herewith  a  duplicate  of  that  letter." 

The  inclosure  was  as  follows  : — 

"Montague-House,  Blachheath,  March  1,   1813. 

'*  The  Princess  of  Wales  informs  (Mr.  Speaker)  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  that  she  has  received  from  tlie  Lord  Viscount 
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Sidmouth  a  copy  of  a  Report  made  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Members  of  his 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  it  appears,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  been  advised  to  refer  the  consideration  of  documents,  and 
other  evidence,  respecting  her  character  and  conduct. 

"  The  Report  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
feels  persuaded  no  person  can  read  it  vrithout  considering  it  as 
conveying  aspersions  upon  her  ;  and  although  their  vagueness 
renders  it  impossible  to  discover  precisely  what  is  meant,  or 
even  what  she  has  been  charged  with  j  yet,  as  the  Princess 
feels  conscious  of  no  offence  whatever,  she  thinks  it  due  to 
herself,  to  the  illustrious  Houses  with  which  she  is  connected 
by  blood  and  by  marriage,  and  to  the  people,  among  whom 
she  holds  so  distinguished  a  rank,  not  to  acquiesce,  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  any  imputation  affecting  her  honour. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  has  not  been  permitted  toknowupon 
what  evidence  the  Members  of  the  Pri\7  Council  proceeded, 
still  less  to  be  heard  in  her  defence.  She  knew  only  by  com- 
mon rumours  of  the  inquiries  which  they  have  been  carrying 
on,  until  the  result  of  those  inquiries  was  communicated  to 
Tier,  and  she  has  no  means  now  of  knowing  whether  the 
Members  acted  as  a  body  to  which  she  can  appeal  for  redress, 
at  least  for  a  bearing  :  or  only  in  their  individual  capacities, 
as  persons  selected  to  make  a  Report  upon  her  conduct. 

*'  The  Princess  is  therefore  compelled  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  and  to  desire  that  the 
fullest  investigation  may  be  instituted  of  her  whole  conduct 
during  the  period  of  her  residence  in  this  country. 

"  The  Princess  fears  no  scrutiny,  however  strict,  provided 
she  n»ay  be  tried  by  impartial  Judges,  known  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  the  fair  and  open  manner  which  the  law  of  the 
land  prescribes. 

"  Her  only  desire  is,  that  she  may  either  be  treated  as 
innocent,  or  proved  to  be  guilty. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  desires  Mr.  Speaker  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  to  communicate  thb  letter  to  the  Houseof  Com- 
mons." 
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This  letter  having  been  read,  some  conversation  took  place 
between  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the '  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  the  promised  motion  of  Mr.  Cochrane  John- 
stone* stood  for  the  14th  of  March,  here  the  matter  rested 
for  the  present. 

This  letter  was  not  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  conceiving  that  he  was  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  from  reading  it  to  that  House. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  proceeded 
to  bring  on  his  motion,  and  the  Speaker  having  called  on 
him,  Mr.  Lygon  moved  the  standing  order  of  the  House,  and, 
eonsequently,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  all  strangers  ex- 
cluded. The  sitting  being  thus  rendered  secret,  Mr.  Bennett, 
moved  an  adjournment,  upon  which  the  House  divided  : — 

Ayes,      -      «•  S  •*  'J^*9 
Noes,       -       -       -       348 

Majority,     -      -      -      109 

The  adjournment  being  thus  negatived,  Mr.  Cochran* 
Johnstone  said,  that  he  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
honourable  member,  who  had  moved  to  clear  the  gallery,  by 
exercising  his  right  also  of  not  bringing  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of 
March,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  importance,  since 
they  amounted  to  a  complete  vindication  and  acquittal  of  th« 
Princess  of  Wales,  not  only  from  all  the  charges,  but  from  all 
the  aspersions  that  have  been  thrown  out  against  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  House  on  this  day, 

Mr.  Lygon  moved  that  strangers  should  not  be  admitted 
af^er  the  division  on  the  Brecon  Canal  Bill,  and  Mr.  Bennett 


•  Notice  p{  tbii  motion  oa  the  subject  of  her  Rojal  Highncs*  tht 
Princess  of  Watcs,  was  given  by  the  Honourable  Cochrane  Johnstone,  on 
the  95th  of  February  last 
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moved  an  adjournment,  to  establish  his  right  of  meeting  tha 
clearing  of  the  gallery  on  svich  ground.  He  did  not,  however^ 
persist  in  dividing  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstofie  then  rose  in  purauance  of  his  no- 
tice and  said,  that  it  wa^  the  undoubted  right  of  the  honour- 
able member  (Mr.Lygqn)  to  act  as  he  had  done,  in  clearing 
the  House  of  strangers ;  if,  however,  this  precaution  had  been 
taken  under  the  impression  that  any  thing  he  had  to  ss^y  should 
be  unbecoming  the  respect  he  owed  to  that  House^  or  incon- 
sistent with  what  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  every  branch  of 
the  Royal  Family;  such  apprehensions  were  utterly  unfounc^fid. 
He  thought  it  a  duty  he  owed,  in  the  first  instancq,  tq  tho 
Princess  of  Wales,  to  declare,  that  for  the  motion  he  wa^ 
about  to  submit,  he  had  no  authority  from  her  j  that  he  ha^ 
had  no  communication  with  any  person  or  persons  whatsoeverj, 
and  that  the  proceedings  originated  entirely  and  exclusive!]!: 
with  himself. 

The  honourable  menaber  proceeded  to  observe,  that  it  wa» 
^ell  known  that  a  commission  had  been  granted  by  the  JCing 
in  1806,  to  four  noble  lords,  Grenville,  Spencer,  Erskine,  and,. 
Eflenborough,  to  examine  into  certain  allegations  that  had  beei| 
preferred  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  He  th?n  read  the 
whole  of  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  above  stated, 
containing  the  most  unqualified  opinion,  that  the  pharge  pro- 
duced by  Sir  John  apd  Lady  Douglas  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  having  been  delivered  of  a  chil^  in  the  year  1802^^ 
was  utterly  destitute  of  truth.  It  added,  that  the  birth  an(^ 
real  mother  of  the  child,  said  to  have  been  born  of  the  Pria*:. 
cess,  had  been  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
report  concludes  with  some  objections  made  by  the  coraniis- 
■iohers,  to  the  manners,  or  to  levity  of  planners,  upon  different 
occasions,  in  the  Princess. 

The  honourable  member  next  procjeeded  to  state,  th^|  the 
paper  he  should  now  read,  was  a  flocujment  which  ht  was  readjf^ 
to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  {iouse  wqf  dictated  by  Lord  ItAdon^- 
Mr.  Perceval    and  Sir  Thomas  Ploroer,  though  signed  by  thq 
Princess  of  Wales  j  it  was  a  letter  j^ritten,  of  purporting  U>  b^ 

d 
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written,  by  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  King,  on  gth  October, 
I8O6,  as  a  protest  against  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,,  just 
detailed  j  the  letter  being  read  at  length  appeared  to  be  a 
formal  and  elaborate  criticism  upon  the  nature  of  the  commis- 
,»lon  under  which  her  conduct  had  been  reviewed  ;  it  asserted 
in  the  most  unqualified  terras  her  own  innocence,  and  called 
the  charges  of  her  accusers  a  foul  and  false  conspiracy 
made  cx-parte,  and  affording  no  appeal.  Upon  this  letter 
being  read,  the  honourable  member  observed,  that  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  sentiments  it  expressed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
commission,  and  that  he  insisted  that  the  charge  against  the 
Princess  before  that  Tribunal,  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
was  nothing  short  of /reason  j  that  if  the  commissioners  had 
power  to  acquit  her  Royal  Highness  of  the  crime  charged,  they 
had  equally  the  power  to  convict  her  :  what  was  the  state  of 
that  country  in  which  such  a  thing  were  even  possible  ?  Be- 
sides he  inquired,  what  became  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug- 
las ?  If  he  were  rightly  informed,  they  still  persisted  in  the 
same  story  j  if  all  they  maintained  were  so  notoriously 
false,  why  were  they  not  prosecuted  ?  The  honourable  mem- 
ber went  on  to  remark,  that  he  understood  no  proceedings 
of  the  late  Privy  Council,  except  the  report,  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  This  was  the  case 
in  180(5,  but  he  submitted  that  copies  of  all  those  examina- 
tions should  be  given  to  her.  The  honourable  rnember  then 
concluded  by  moving,  first,  a  very  long  resolution,  containing 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  180(), 
with  his  own  reasoning  upon  the  illcgalitj'  of  such  a  commis- 
sion, and  terminating  with  expressing  the  expediency  of  a  new 
and  different  trial  of,  or  inquiry  into,  the  same  subject ;  the 
second  motion  was,  for  a  variety  of  papers  connected  with  this 
subject,  from  I8O6  to  the  present  time*. 

A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilty,  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

•  The  whole  of  these  interesting  and  important  documents  will  be 
found  in  the  present  work. 
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Upon  the  question  being  put,  Mr,  Cochrane  Johnstone^s 
motion  WAS  negatived  without  a  division-. 

Thus  terminated,  for  the  present,  this  memorable  debate, 
tvhich  involved  consequences  of  the  last  impoitance  to  the 
nation. 

From  these  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be 
inferred  a  perfect  acquittal  of  her  Royal  Highness.  No 
actual  criminality  was,  or  could  be  imputed  to  her  Royal 
Highness  j  no  case  whatever  was  made  out  j  no  matter  ex- 
isted against  her  Royal  Highness  to  become  the  subject  of 
Inquiry,  and  therefore  further  inquiry  was  accounted  super- 
fluous. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision,  however,  on  the  I5th  of 
March,  Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  his  intention  to  mx)ve  on  the  l/th  of  this  month  for  an 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  his  Royal  Highness  to 
order  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  against  Lady  Douglas,  for 
the  evidence  given  by  her  Ladyship,  respecting  the  Princess 
©f  Wales. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1 8th 
instant,  after  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business,  Mr, 
Whitbread  said,  "  I  hold  in  ray  hand  a  petition  that  I 
received  just  befote  my  arrival  in  this  House,  which  I  was 
requested  to  lay  before  it.  On  perusing  it  I  find  that  it  is 
worded  in  a  manner  perfectly  respectful,  and  I  therefore  told 
the  individual  who  delivered  it  into  my  care,  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to  present  it.  It  is  the  petition 
of  Major  General  Sir  John  Douglas,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Charlotte  Lady  Douglas,  his  wife.  I  remarked  that  the  form 
of  the  signature  was  not  perfectly  regular  j  but  I  added,  that 
1  did  conceive,  that  notwithstanding  this  informality  the  House 
would  receive  it  as  the  petition  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  though 
not  as  the  joint  petition  of  himself  and  his  wife. — ^I,  therefore, 
move  for  leave  to  bring  up  this  petition." 

The  question  having  been  put,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  up 
{he  petition,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  nearly  in  the 
following  words :— 
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"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  Unitect 
Kingdom,  &c. 

'''  The  humbb  petition   of   Major-General    Sir   Johrt 
Douglas,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Charlotte  Lady 
06uglii"s  his  wife— 
**  Sheweth — ^I'hat  yobr  petitioners  are  advised  that  the  de- 
|}osition3  they  made  on  their  oaths,  before  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  investigating  the  condudt 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  XVales,  on  or  about  the 
i&rst  bf  Jan.  1S06,  were  not  made  on  such  judicial  proceedings^ 
or  before  such  a  tribunal  as  could  legally  support  a  prosecutiort 
for  perjury  against  them. 

r  it  Peeling  the  fullest  confidence  in  those  depositions,  and  iii 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  are  ready  and  desirous,  and 
hereby  offer  to  re-swear  to  the  truth  of  such  depositions  before 
any  tribunal  competent  to  administer  an  oath,  that  your  peti*- 
tioners  may  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  pferjury  if  it  be  proved 
Ihat  they  are  false. 

*'  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  Honourable 
lloiise  will  adopt  such  proceedings  as ,  iti  your  wisdom  may  bo 
thought  proper,  to  re-swear  them  to  their  depositions  before 
such  tribunal  as  would  legally  subject  them  to  a  prosecution  fof 
such  depositions,  should  they  be  proved  to  be  false  :  it  being 
their  anxious  desire  not  to  deliver  themselves  through  any 
■Want  Of  legal  forms. 

(Signed)        John  Douglas." 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  that  the  petition  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Whitbread  again  rose,  and  having  taken  a  view 
of  the  whole  affair  relative  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  line  of  proceeding  adopted  by  two  daily  papers,  the  Mwnu 
ing  Herald  and  the  Post. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  speech,  Mr.  Whitbread  observed, 
^IgWficn  upon  a  fornlet  night,  in  this  Houses  the  Princess 
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Was  pronounced  innocent  by  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),h6 
Was  proud  of  her  triumph.  A  noble  firiend  of,  her  Royal  High- 
ness had  done  him  tlie  honour  of  asking  his  advice,  and  he  on 
that  occasion  fcketched  out  a  letter  of  digaified  submission. from 
ter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Trince  of  "W^JfeSi  and  sent  it 
to  the  Princess.  She  did  him  the  honour  of  taking  a  copy  of 
it  in  her  own  hand,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  th/s 
t*rince;  but  this  healing  and  desirable  step  was  prevented,  by 
her  receiving  information,  that  Sir  Johh  and  Lady  Douglas 
Were  again  under  exaAiination^  and  that  too  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  letter  he  would  read,  if  the 
ilouse  would  indulge  him,"  The  following  is  a  correct  copy : 

*'  Sir, — I  once  more  approach  your  ^oyal  Highness,  and 
can  venture  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  if  you  wiil  deign  to  x^ 
iny  letter,  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  its  contents. 

'*  The  report  made  by  certain  Members  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  its  contents  appeared  to  those,  upon  whose  advice  I  rely, 
to  be  such  as  to  require  on  my  part  a  public  assertion  of  my 
innocence,  and  a  demand  6f  investigation.  It  cannot  be  un- 
known to  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  adiiAressec!  a  letter  to  the 
lord  Chancellor,  and  a  duplicate  of  ttiat  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  i^'ufrpose  of  its  being  com- 
municated to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Th^  Lord  Chancellor  twice  returned  tay  letter,  an4  4"J 
not  communicate  its  contents  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

"  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  thought  it  his  duty 
to  announce  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  it  was  read  from  th§ 
chair.  To  my  inexpressible  gratification  I  have  been  infermed, 
v.that,  although  no  proceedifig  was  instituted  according  to  my.rer 
quest,  certain  discussions  which- took  place  in  that  Honourable 
House,  have  resulted  it)  the  complete,  and  unequivocal,  an4 
universal  acknowJedgment  of  myicntire  iqnoct;nce>  to,t^(!;^ 
tisfaction  of  the. world. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  say  to  your  Rojal  Highnes*,  tha^  I  a^r 
dress  you  now,  relieved  from  a  load  of  distress  which  haspressctj 
«pon  me  for  many  yearv. 
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*'  I  i^-as  always  conscious  that  I  was  free  from  reproach.  I 
am  now  known  to  be  so,  and  worthy  to  bear  the  exalted  title 
bf  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, I  bow,  a>  becomes  me,  and  with  implicit  deference  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  bis  Majesty,  now  that  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  His  Majesty's  decision  I  must  al- 
ways regard  as  sacred. 

*'  To  such  restrictiohs  as  your  Royal  Highness  shall  think 
proper  to  impose  upon  the  intercourse  between  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  myself,  as  arising  out  of  the  acknowledged  exer- 
cise of  your  Parental  and  Royal  Authority,  I  submit  without 
observation  j  but  I  throw  myself  upon  the  compassion  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  not  to  abridge  more  than  may  be  necessary 
my  greatest,  indeed,  my  only  pleasure. 

"  **  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  assured,  that,  if  the  ^^knf^ 
tion  of  society  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  on  hei  visits 
to  me,  were  left  to  my  discretion,  it  would  be,  as  ii  always 
has  been,  unexceptionable  for  rank  and  character.  If  your 
Royal  Highness  would  condescend,  sir,  to  name  the  society 
yourself,  yoUr  injunctions  should  be  strictly  adhered^ to. 

*'  I  will  not  detain  yoiir  Royal  Highness — I  throw  myself 
again  on  your  Royal  justice  and  compassion,  and  I  subscribe 
myself,  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  in  the  happy  feelings  of  jus- 
tified innocence,  your  Royal  Higbness's,  &c.  &c,  &c." 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  by  putting  in  copies  of  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  parts  of 
which  alluded  to  were  entered  and  read,  and  then  moved  an 
humble  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  expressive  of  the  deep 
toncertl  and  indignation  which  the  House  felt  a(  publications 
of  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  nature,  so  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  his  illus- 
trious family,  and  praying  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  be 
pleased  to  order  measures  to  be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice  all 
the  persons  concerned  in  so  scandalous  a  business,  and  particu- 
larly for  prevetiting  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  so  high  aa 
offence.  ^ 
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After  some  farther  observations  from  Lord  Castlereagb,  the 
noble  lord  charged  Mr,  Whitbread  "  with  indulging  in  illi- 
beral, unfair,  and  as  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  thought,  unparliai 
mentary  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Walea 
himself." 

Mr,  Whitbread  then  moved,  that  the  words  of  the  noble 
lord  be  taken  down.  This  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Whitbread 
dictated  the  words  used  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  nobl«^ 
lord  declined  to  make  any  alteration  therein. 

Some  farther  discussion  took  place,  and  at  length  Lord 
Castlereagh  proceeded  with  his  speech.  The  debate  was  then, 
continued,  in  which  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, Sir  Samuel  Rorailly,  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  and  Mr. 
Tierney  bore  the  principal  share. 

Mr.  Tierney  (at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech)  moved  an. 
amendment,  to  which  Mr,  Whitbread  consented.  This 
amendment,  upon  the  original  motion,  was,  "  That  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  of  the 
Morning  Post,  should  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to- 
morrow, (the  igth  inst.),  to  answer  by  whose  authority  they 
had  published  the  depositions  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  whom  they  had  received  them." 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  C.  Wynne,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Whitbread  consented  to  withdraw  his  ori-' 
ginal  motion,  and  Mr.  Tierney's   amendment  was  then  put, 
and  NEGATIVED,  without  a  division. 

Before  the  reader  enters  upon  the  perusal  of  the  "  Book 
Itself/*  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  its  important  contents,  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.  This 
indeed,  is  in  some  measure,  necessary  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  that  mass  of  extraordinary  evidence  now  exhibited  to  the 
public. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1805,  bis  Royal  Highness. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  made  known  to  the  Prince  that  Sir  John 
Douglas  had  communicated  to  him  some  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  honour  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  to  (he  se- 
curity of  the  Royal  Succession,  should  be  made  known  to  him  j 
and  that  Sir  John  said,  he  and  his  Lady  were  ready  to  give  a 
full  disclosure,  if  called  \ipon.  He  added,  tliat  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  been  partly  acquainted 
with  the  matter  a  twelvemonth  before. 


(    xxxH    ). 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Prince  called  on  the  Duke  ot 
Kent,  to  say  what  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  why 
he  had  for  a  whole  year  kept  from  his  knowledge  a  matter  so 
interesting  to  the  honour  of  the  family. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  in  a  written  declaration,  stated,  that 
about  the  end  of  1804,  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  stating,  that  she  had  got  into  an  unpleasant  al- 
tercation with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  about  an  anony- 
mous letter  apd  a  filthy  drawing,  which  they  imputed  to  her 
Boyal  Highness.  She  requested  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  its  going  farther.  |^is  Royal  Highness  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  through  him  had  an  inte^riew 
with  Sir  John  Douglas  ;  who  seemed  convinced  that  both  the 
anonymous  letters  and  the  loose  drawing  were  by  the  hand  of 
the  Princess,  and  that  the  design  was  to  provoke  Sir  John 
Douglas  to  a  duel  with  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  the 
gross  insinuation  flung  out  respecting  the  latter  and  Lady 
Douglas.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  however,  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing ori  Sir  John  Douglas  to  abstain  from  his  purpose  of  coni- 
mencing  a  prosecution,  or  of  stirring  farther  in  the  business  j 
as  he  was  satisfied  in  his  mind  of  the  falsehood  of  the  insinua- 
tion, and  could  not  be  sure  that  t^ie  fabrications  were  not  spme 
gossrpping  story,  in  which  the  Princess  had  no  hand.  Sir  John, 
however,  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess,  and  promised  pnly  that  he  would  for  the  present  ab- 
stain from  farther  investigation,  but  would  not  give  him  a  pro- 
mise of  preserving  silence  if  he  should  be  farther  annoyed.— 
The  Duke  of  Kent  concluded  with  stating,  that  npthing  was 
communicated  to  him  beyond  this  fracas,  and  that  having  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  it,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  trouhje  his 
Royal  Highness  with  a  gossipping  story  that  might  be  entirely 
founded  on  the  misapprehension  of  the  offended  parties. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  then  made  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  whole  narrative,  as  contained  in  their  subsequent  afBdg- 
vits,  before  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  3d  December,  1803. 

This  declaration  was  submitted  by  the  Prince  to  the  latp 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  said,  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  no  al- 
ternative— it  was  his  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  King,  as  the  RoyaJ 
Succession  might  be  aflected  if  the  allegations  were  true.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  was  resolved  to  make  farther  inquiry,  and 
Mr.  Lowten,  of  the  Temple,  was  directed  to  take  steps  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  consequence  was  that  William  and  Sarah  Lampert  (ser- 
vants to  Sir  John  Douglas),  William  Cole,  Robert  and  Sarah 
Bidgood,  and  J'rances  Lloyd  made  declarations,  the  whole  of 
which,  together  with  that  of  S'nr  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  were 
submitted  to  his  Majesty,  who  thereupon  issued  a  warrant, 
dated  the  29th  May  1 8O6,  directing  I^rd  Erskine,  Lord  Grenr 
ville,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  to  inquire  into  th«» 
truth  of  the  allegations,  and  to  report  to  him  therepo. 


THE 


PROCEEDINGS, 


%c.  %c. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMISSIONERS. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty^ 

Your  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased, 
by  an  instrument  under  Your  Majesty's  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this 
Report,  to  "  authorize,  empower,  and  direct  us 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  written 
declarations,  touching  the  conduct  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  an 
abstract  of  which  had  been  laid  before  Your 
Majesty,  and  to  examine  upon  oath  such 
persons  as  we  should  see  fit,  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  same,  and  to  report  to  Your 
Majesty  the  result  of  such  examinations."  We 
have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  com- 
mands, proceeded  to  examine  the  several  witnesses, 


the  copies  of  whose  depositions  we  have  hereunto 
annexed;  and,  in  further  execution  of  the  said 
commands  we  now  most  respectfully  submit  to 
Your  Majesty  the  report  of  these  examinations 
•as  it  has  appeared  to  us  :  But  we  beg  leave  at 
the  same  time  humbly  to  refer  Your  Majesty, 
for  more  complete  information,  to  the  examinations 
themselves,  in  order  to  correct  any  error  of  judg- 
ment, into  which  we  may  have  unintentionally 
fallen,  with  respect  to  any  part  of  this  business. 
On  a  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
tions, as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  our  pro- 
ceedings, we  found  that  they  consisted  in  certain 
statements,  which  had  been  laid  before  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess. 
That  these  statements,  not  only,  imputed  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  great  impropriety  and  indecency 
of  behaviour,  but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  certain  alleged  declarations  from 
the  Princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the 
personal  observation  of  the  informants,  the  fol- 
lowing most  important  facts ;  viz.  That  Her 
Royal  Highness  had  been  pregnant  in  the  year 
1802,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been  secretly 
delivered  of  a  male  child,  which  child  had  ever 
since  that  period  been  brought  up  by  Her  Royal 
Highness  in  her  own  house,  and  under  her  imme- 
diate inspection. 


These  allegations  thus  made,  had,  as  we  found, 
been  followed  by  declarations  from  other  persons, 
who  had  not  indeed  spoken  to  the  important 
facts  of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  Her  Royal 
Highness,  but  had  related  other  particulars,  in 
themselves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more 
so  M'hen  connected  with  the  assertions  already 
mentioned. 

In  the  painful  situation,  in  which  His  Royal 
Highness  was  placed,  by  these  communications, 
we  learnt  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  could,  in  our  judgment, 
with  propriety  be  followed.  When  informations 
such  as  these,  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged, 
and  particularly  detailed,  and  had  been  in  some 
degree  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  applying 
to  other  points  of  the  same  nature  (though  going 
to  a  far  less  extent),  one  line  only  could  be  pur- 
sued. 

Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  Your  Majesty,  and 
of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from 
Your  Majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  be- 
longed the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  State,  so 
nearly  touching  the  honour  of  Your  Majesty's 
Royal  Family,  and  by  possibility,  affecting  th« 
Succession  of  Your  Majesty's  crown. 

Your  Majesty  had  been  pleased,  on  your  part, 
to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  Consider- 
ing it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account,  de- 


manded  the  most  immediate  investigation,  Your 
Majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands 
the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  what 
degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  informations,  and 
thereby  enabling  Your  Majesty  to  decide  what 
further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them. 

On  this  review,  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus 
alleged,  and  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon 
them,  we  deemed  it  proper  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  those  persons  in  whose  declarations  the 
occasion  for  this  Inquiry  had  originated.  Because 
if  they,  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  had  retrac- 
ted or  varied  their  assertions,  all  necessity  for 
further  investigation  might  possibly  have  been 
precluded. 

We  accordingly  first  examined  on  oath  the 
principal  informants,  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  Char- 
lotte his  wife :  who  both  positively  swore,  the 
former  to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of  the 
pregnancy  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  the  latter 
to  all  the  important  particulars  contained  in  her 
former  declaration,  and  above  referred  to.  Their 
examinations  are  annexed  to  this  Report,  and  are 
circumstantial  and  positive. 

The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the 
truth  of  which  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire, 
being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  had  proceeded,  we  then  felt  it 
our  duty  to  follow  up  the  Inquiry  by  the  examina- 
tion Qi  such  other  persons  as  we  judged   best  able 


to  afford  us  information,  as  to  the  facts  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  thought  it  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  this 
course  of  inquiry,  many  particulars  must  be  learnt 
which  would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  these  declarations.  So  many 
persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to  the  appear- 
ances of  an  actually  existing  pregnancy  ;  so  many 
circumstances  must  have  been  attendant  upon  a 
real  delivery;  and  difficulties  so  numerous  and 
insurmountable  must  have  been  involved  in  any 
attempt  to  account  for  the  infant  in  question,  as 
the  child  of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in 
fact  the  child  of  the  Princess  ;  that  we  entertained 
a  full  and  confident  expectation  of  arriving  at  com- 
plete proof,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We 
are  happy  to  declare  to  Your  Majesty  our  perfect 
conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  believing  that  the  child  now  with  the  Princess 
is  the  child  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  or  that  she 
was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year  1802;  nor 
iias  any  thing  appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or 
at  any  other  period  within  the  compass  of  our  in- 
quiries. 

The  indentity  of  the  child,  now  with  the 
Princess,  its  parentage,  the  place  and  the  date  of 
its  birth,  the  time  and   the   circumstances  of  its 


beirig^'first  taken    under   Her   Royal    Highness** 
protection,  are  all  established   by  such  a  concur- 
rence both  of  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence, 
as  can,  in   oiif  judgment,  leave   no  question  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.     The  child  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  born  in  the  Brownlow- Street  Hospital, 
on  the  1 1th  day  of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  So- 
phia Austin,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  Princess's 
House  in  the  month  of  November  following.     Nei- 
ther should  we  be  more  warranted  in  expressing 
any    doubt  respecting  the   alleged   pregnancy  of 
the   Princess,    as  stated  in  the  original  declara^^ 
tions  ;^^a  fact  so  fully  contradicted,  and  by  so  many 
witnesses,- to  whom,  if  true,  it  must,  in  various  ways 
have  been  known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  entitled 
to  the  smallest  credit.     The  testimonies  on  these 
two  points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  deposi- 
tions and  letters.    We  have  not  partially  abstracted 
them  in   this  Report  lest,    by  any   unintentional 
omission,  we  might  weaken  their  effect;  but  we 
humbly  offer  to  Your  Majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed  on  full 
deliberation,  and  pronounced   without   hesitation, 
on  the  result  of  the  whole  Inquiry. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  at  liberty, 
much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our  Report 
here.  Besides  the  allegations  of  the  pregnancy 
and  delivei-y  of  the  Princess,  those  declarations,  on 
the  whole  of  which  Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,   contain, 
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as  we  have  already  remarked,  other  particulars 
respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
such  as  must,  especially  considering  her  exalted 
rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very 
unfavourable  interpretations. 

From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  an- 
nexed to  this  Report,  particularly  from  the  exa* 
minations  of  Robert  Bidgood,  William  Cole, 
Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  Your  Majesty 
will  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of 
this  description  have  been  positively  sworn  to  by 
witnesses,  who  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  sus- 
pected of  any  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose  vera- 
city, in  this  respect,  we  have  seen  no  ground  to 
question. 

On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts 
thus  appearing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  these 
we  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  wisdom  :  But  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part 
of  the  Inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts  : 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy 
and  delivery  are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved, so  on  the  other  hand  we  thinii,  that  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer,  particularly 
those  stated  to  have  passed  between  Her  Royal 
Highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must  be  credited 
until  they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradic- 
tion ;  and,  if  true,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration. 
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We  cannot  close  this  Report,  without  humbly 
assuring  Your  Majesty,  that  it  was,  on  every 
account,  our  anxious  wish,  to  have  executed  this 
deUcate  trust,  with  as  little  publicity  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  possibly  allow  ;  and  we  entreat 
Your  Majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  per- 
suasion, that  if  this  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the 
failure  is  not  imputable  to  any  thing  unnecessarily 
said  or  done  by  us. 

All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  Your 
Majesty. 

(Signed)  ERSKINE, 

SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 

July  ]4th,  180(5.  ELLENBOROUGH, 

A  true  Copy, 

/.   Becket. 


The  Depositmis  which  accompanied  this  Report 
will  be  found  in  Appendi,v  (A,)  numbered  from 
1  to  29. 


Blackheath,  Aug.  12,   1806". 
Sire, 
With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
Majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknow- 
'■^tcdge  having  received,   as  yesterday  only,  the  Re- 
port from  the  Lords  Commissioners,  which  was 
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dated  from  the  14th  of  July.  It  was  brought  by 
Lord  Erskine's  Footman,  directed  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ;  besides  a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  pf 
which  were,  that  Lord  Erskine  sent  the  Evidences 
and  Report  by  commands  of  his  Majesty.  I  had 
reason  to  flatter  myself  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners would  not  have  given  in  the  Report,  be- 
fore they  had  been  properly  informed  of  various 
circumstances,  which  must  for  a  feeling,  and  deli- 
cate-minded woman,  be  very  unpleasant  to  have 
spread,  without  having  the  means  to  exculpate 
herself  But  I  can  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
assure  your  Majesty  that  your  Daughter-in-law  is 
innocent,  and  her  conduct  unquestionable ;  free 
from  all  the  indecorums,  and  improprieties,  which 
are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners, upon  the  evidence  of  persons,  who 
speak  as  falsely  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
themselves.  Your  Majesty  can  be  sure  that  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  give  the  most  solemn  denial  in 
my  power  to  all  the  scandalous  stories  of  Bidgood, 
and  Cole ;  to  make  my  conduct  be  cleared  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  for  the  tranquillity  of  your 
Majesty,  for  the  honour  of  your  illustrious  family, 
and  the  gratification  of  your  afflicted  daughter-in- 
law.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  safely  trust  your 
Majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect,  that  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  commissioners 
have  given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories  charged 
against  me,  was  taken  behind  my  back,  without  my 
having  any  opportunity  to  contradict  or  explaia 
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any  thing,  or  even  to  point  out  those  persons, 
who  might  have  been  called,  to  prove  the  little 
credit  which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  from 
their  connection  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas ; 
and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts  of  the  evidence, 
which  could  have  been  completely  contradicted. 
Oh !  gracious  King,  I  now  look  for  that  happy 
moment,  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  appear  again 
before  your  Majesty's  eyes,  and  receive  once  more 
the  assurance  iitMn  your  Majesty's  own  moutli 
that  I  have  your  gracious  protection ;  and  that 
you  will  not  discard  me  from  your  fHendship,  of 
which  your  Majesty  has  been  so  condescending  to 
give  me  so  many  marks  of  kindness ;  and  which 
must  be  my  only  support,  and  my  only  consolation, 
in  this  country.  I  remain  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  esteem,  veneration,  and  unfeigned  attach- 
ment, 

Sire, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive, 
and  humble  Daughter-in-law  and  Subject, 

(Signed)  CAROLINR 


To  the  King. 
fiioi; 
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■      -   Mont  ague- HouM,  Aug.  i7tb,  1806.   - 

The  Princess  of  Wales  desires  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  present  her  humble  duty  to  the  Kin^ 
and  to  lay  before  His  Majesty  the  accompanying 
letter  and  papers.  The  Princess  makes  this  com- 
munication by  his  Lordship's  hands,  because  it 
relates  to  tlie  papers  with  which  she  has  been 
furnislied  through  his  Lordship,  by  His  Majesty's 
commands. 

To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


Aug.  1 7th,  1806. 

-fliBjjIiSlRE, 

Upon  receiving  the  copy  of  the  Report,  made 
to  Your  Majesty,  by  the  Commissioners,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  certain  Charges  against  my  Conduct, 
I  lost  no  time,  in  returning  to  your  Majesty,  my 
heartfelt  thanks,  for  your  Majesty's  goodness  in 
commanding  that  copy  to  be  communicated  to 
me. 

I  wanted  no  adviser,  but  my  own  heart,  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness,  and  protec- 
tion which  I  have  uniformly  receive^  from  your 
Majesty.  I  needed  no  caution  •  oi:  reserve,  in 
expressing  my  confident  reliance,  that  that  kind- 
ness and  protection  would  not  be  withdrav.  n  from 
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me,  on  this  trying  occasion  ;  and  that  your  Majes- 
ty's justice  would  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
affected,  fo  my  disadvantage,  by  any  part  of  a 
Report,  founded  upon  partial  evidence,  taken  in 
my  absence,  upon  charges,  not  yet  communicated 
to  me,  until  your  Majesty  had  heard,  what  might 
be  alleged,  in  my  behalf,  in  answer  to  it.  But 
your  Majesty,  will  not  be  surprised,  nor  displeas- 
ed, that  I,  a  woman,  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom,  under  charges, 
aimed,  originally,  at  my  life,  and  honour,  should 
hesitate  to  determine,  in  what  manner  I  ought  to 
act,  even  under  the  present  circumstances,  with 
respect  to  such  accusations,  without  the  assistance 
of  advice  in  which  I  could  confide.  And  I  have 
had  submitted  to  me  the  following  observations, 
respecting  the  copies  of  the  papers  with  which  I 
have  been  furnished.  And  I  humbly  solicit  from 
your  Majesty's  gracious  condescension  and  justice, 
a  compliance  with  the  requests,  which  arise  out  of 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  observed  to  me, 
that  these  copies  of  the  Report,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying papers,  have  come  unauthenticated  by 
the  signature  of  any  person,  high,  or  low,  whose 
veracity,  or  even  accuracy,  is  pledged  for  their 
correctness,  or  to  whom  resort  might  be  had,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  hereafter,  to  establish,  that 
these  papers  are  correct  copies  of  the  originals. 
I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  the  want  of  such 
attestations  was  intentional.    No  doubt  it  was  omit- 
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ted  through  inadvertence";  but  its .  importance  is 
particularly  confirmed  by  the  state,  in  which  the 
copy  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  me.  For  in  the  third  page  of  that  exami- 
nation there  have  been  tw  o  erasures ;  on  one  of 
which,  some  words  have  been,  subsequently  in- 
troduced apparently  in  a  different  hand-writing 
from  the  body  of  the  examination ;  and  the  passage 
as  it  stands,  is.  probably  incorrect,  because  the 
phrase  is  unintelligible.  And  this  occurs  in  an 
important  part  of  her  examination. 

The  humble,  but  earnest  request,  which  I  have 
to  make  to  your  Majesty,  which  is  suggested  by 
this  observation,  is,  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  Report,  and 
the  papers  which  accompany  it,  and  which,  for 
that  purpose,  I  venture  to  transmit  to  your  Majes- 
ty with  this  letter,  may  be  examined,  and  then 
returned  to  me,  authenticated  as  correct,  under 
the  signature  of  some  person,  who,  having  attested 
their  accuracy,  may  be  able  to  prove  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  observed  to 
me,  that  the  Report  proceeds,  by  reference  to 
certain  written  declarations,  which  the  Commission- 
ers describe  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  their 
proceedings,  and  which  contain,  as  I  presume,  the 
charge  or  information  against  my  conduct.  Yet 
copies  of  these  written  declarations  have  not  been 
given  to  me.  They  are  ^described  indeed,  in  the 
Report,  as  consisting  in  certain  statements,  respect- 
ing my  conduct,  imputing  not  only,  gross  impro- 


priety  of  behaviour,  but  expressly  asserting  facts  of 
the  most  confirmefl,  and  abandoned  criminality,  for 
which,  if  true,  my  life  might  be  forfeited.     These 
are  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  declarations 
from  other  persons,  who,  though  not  speaking  to 
the  same  facts,   had  related  other  particulars,  in 
themselves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so, 
as  connected  with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 
On  this,  it  is  observed  to  me,  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant  that   I  should  know  the   extent,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  charges  or  informations  against 
me,  and  by  what  accusers  they  have  been  made ; 
whether  I  am  answering  the  charges  of  one  set  of 
accusers,  or  more.     Whether  the  authors  of  the 
oilginal  declarations,  who  may  be  collected  from 
the  Report  to  be  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,   are 
my  only  accusers  ;  and  the  declarations  which  are 
said  to  have  followed,  are  the  declarations  of  per- 
sons adduced  as  witnesses  by  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  to  confirm  tlieir  accusation;  or  whether 
such  declarations  are  the  charges  of  persons,  who 
have  made  themselves  also,  the  authore  of  distinct 


fKJcusations  agamst  me. 


The  requests,  which,  I  humbly  hope,  your  Ma- 
jesty will  think  reasonable,  and  just  to  grant,  and 
which  are  suggested  by  these  further  observationa 

First,  That  your  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  that  I  should  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  these  declarations  ;  and,  if  they  are  rightly 
described  in  the  Report,  as  the  necessary  founda- 
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tion  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners, 
your  Majesty  could  not,  I  am  persuaded,  but  have 
graciously  intended,  in  directing  that  I  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  tl^  Report,  that  1  should 
also  see  this  essential  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

Secondly^  That  I  may  be  informed  whether  I 
have  one  or  more,  and  how  many  accusers ;  and 
yvho  they  are  ;  as  the  weight  and  credit  of  the  ac- 
cusation cannot  but  be  much  affected  by  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  originates. 

Thirdly^  That  I  may  be  informed  of  the  time 
when  the  declarations  were  made.  For  the  weight 
and  credit  of  the  accusation  must,  also,  be  much 
affected,  by  the  length  of  time,  which  my  accusers 
may  have  been  contented  to  have  been  the  silent 
depositories  of  those  heavy  matters  of  guilt,  and 
charge,  and. 

Lastly^  Tliat  your  Majesty's  goodness  will  se- 
cure to  me  a  speedy  return  of  these  papers,  ac- 
companied, I  trust,  with  the  further  information 
which  I  have  solicited  ;  but  at  all  events  a  speedy 
return  of  them.  And  your  Majesty  will  see,  that 
it  is  not  without  reason,  that  1  make  this  last  request, 
when  your  Majesty  is  informed,  that,  though  the 
Report  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  14th 
of  July,  yet  it  was  not  sent  to  me,  till  the  11  th  of 
the  present  month.  A  similar  delay,  I  should,  of 
all  things,  deplore.  For  it  i.«j  with  reluctance,  that 
I  yield  to  those  suggestions,  which  have  induce^ 
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me  to  lay,  these  my  humble  rei^ucsts,  before  your 
Majesty,  since  they  must,  at  all  events,  in  some  de- 
^ee,  dday  the  arrival  of  that  tnomfeht,  to  which, 
I  look  forward,  with  so  earnest,  and  eager  an  im- 
patience ;  when  I  coAfidently  feel,  I  shall  complete 
ly  satisfy  your  Majesty,  tblat  the  \x  hole  of  these 
"charges  ^re  alike  unfounded  i  and  are  all  parts  of 
tiic  same  conspiracy  against  me.  Your  Majesty,  sb 
jfatisfied,  will,  I  can  have  no  doubl,  be  as  anxious  r^ 
tnjrself,  to  ieca're  to  me  that  redress,  which,  the 
laws  of  your  kingdom  {administering,  under  your 
■'Majesty's  just  di^nsaftion,  e^uteil  protectioh  and 
justice,  to  every  descffiption  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects,) ^e  prepared  to  afford  to  thoste,  who  are  so 
deeply  injured  ^s  I  ha^'e  beeii.  That  I  hate  in  this 
%lase,  the  strongest  claim  to  ydur  Majesty's  justice, 
i  am  cbnfident  I  shall  prove ;  but  I  cannot,  as  I  atn 
advised,  so  satisfactorily  establish  that  claim,  till 
your  Majesty's  goodtiess  shall  have  directed  me*  to 
be  furnished  with  an  authentic  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual charges  against  me,  and  that  additional  infor- 
mation, which  It  is  the  object  of  this  leftet  niost 
fitimbly,  yet  earnestly,  to  implore. 

y  I  am, 

SmE, 

touF  ISfeje^*^  rndsl -diMl,  snbmif^siVe, 

and  humble  Daughter-in-law, 

Montague  House.  (Signed)  C.  P. 

Td  the  King. 
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Aug.  20th,  1805. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  honour  to  return, 
to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Pripcess  of  Wales,  tl^e 
box,  as  he  received  it  this  morning  from  His  Ma- 
jesty. It  contains  the  papers  he  formerly  sent 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  which  he  sends  as  they 
are,  thinking  that  it  may  be  in  the  meantime  most 
(agreeable  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authenticat- 
ed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was,  that  he  receivetj 
them  as  copies,  from  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  originals ;  and  he  could  not  there- 
lore,  with  propriety,  do  so,  not  having  himself 
compared  them ;  but  Her  Royal  Highness  may 
depend  upon  having  other  copies  sent  to  her,  which 
have  been  duly  examined  and  certified  to  1^  so.    ^ 

The  box  will  be  delivered  to  one  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  Pages  in  waiting,  by  the  principal  offi- 
cer, attendant  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he 
trusts  he  shall  lind  full  credit,  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, i^t  }a  ending  £t  servant  formerly  with  the 
papers,  the  moment  he  received  them  (no  messen- 
ger being  in  waiting,  and  the  officers  who  attend 
hip,  being  detained  by  their  duties  in  court,)  be 
co^^d  not  be  supposed  to  have  intended  any  pos- 
sibly disrespect,  }vhich  he  is  incapable  of  shewing 
to  any  lady,  but  most  espccii^lly  to  any  member  of 
His  Majesty *s  JRoyal  Family. 

To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Pnncess  offVaks, 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Aug.  24,  1806\ 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me 
the  letter  which  he  has  received  from  your  Royal 
Highness,  dated  the  17th  instant;  and  to  direct,  that 
r  should  communicate  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  who  had  been  commanded  by  His 
Majesty  to  report  to  His  Majesty  on  the  matters 
therein  referred  to ;  and  I  have  now  received  His 
Majesty's  further  commands,  in  consequence  of 
that  letter,  to  acquaint  your  Royal  Highness,  that 
when  I  transmitted  to  your  Royal  Highness,  by 
the  King's  comm'^nds,  and  under  my  signature, 
the  copies  of  official  papers,  which  i>ad  been  laid 
before  His  Majesty,  those  papers  were  judged 
thereby  duly  authenticated,  according  to  the  usual 
course  and  forms  of  office  ;  and  sufficiently  so,  for 
the  purposes,  for  which.  His  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  them  to  be  communicated 
to  your  Royal  Highness. 

That,  nevertheless,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reason  for  His  Majesty's  declining  a  compliance 
with  the  request  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
been  advised  to  make,  that  those  copies  should, 
after  being  examined  with  the  originals,  be  at- 
tested by  some  person  to  be  named  for  that  pur- 
pose :  eikJ  that,  if  your  Royal  Highness  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  transmit  them  to  me,  they  shall 
be  examined  and  attested  accordingly,  after  cor- 
'recting  any  errors,  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
copymg. 
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His  Majesty  has  further  authorized  me  to  ac- 
quaint your  Royal  Highness,  that  he  is  graciously 
pleased,  on  your  Royal  Highness's  request,  to  con- 
sent, that  copies  of  the  written  declarations,  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
should  be  transmitted  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  the  same  will  be  transmitted  accordingly,  so 
soon  as  they  can  be  transcribed. 

(Signed)         ERSKINE  C. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  honour  to  add  to 
the  above  official  communication,  that  his  Purse- 
bearer  respectfully  waits  her  Royal  Highness's  com- 
mands, in  case  it  should  be  Her  Royal  HighnessV 
pleasure  to  return  the  papers  by  him. 

Her  Roifal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Aug.  29th,  1S06. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  honour  to  transmit, 
to  Her  Royal  Hiohness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
papers,*  desired  by  Her  Royal  Highness,  just  as 
he  received  tlicm  a  few  minutes  ago  from  Earl 
Spencer,  with  the  note  accompanying  them,     .^of/ 

*  iV.  B.  These  papers,  being  the  ot^iginal  decla- 
rations, Oft  Tvhich  the  Inquiry  proceeded  will  he 
found  in  Appendix-  (A.) 
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Aug.  31  St,  1806". 

Ufiii  Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
acquaints  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  gentle- 
man, with  whom  her  Royal  Highness  advises,  and 
who  had  possession  of  the  copies  of  the  official 
papers  communicated  to  Her  Royal  Highness, 
by  the  liOrd  Chancellor,  returned  from  the  coun- 
try late  yesterday  evening.  Upon  the  subject  of 
transmitting  these  papers  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  examined,  and 
authenticated,  and  then  returned  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  be  states,  that  in  consequence  of 
tlie  Lord  Chancellor's  assurance,  contained  in  his 
note  of  the  ^Otb  inst.  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
might  depend  upon  having  other  copies  sent  to 
her,  which  had  been  duly  examined  and  certified 
to  be  so  ;  he  has  relied  upon  being  able  to  refer  to 
those  already  sent,  and  therefore  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  part  with  them  at  jwesent :  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  therefore  hopes,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  procure  for  her  the  other  authenti- 
cated copies,  which  his  Lordship  promised  in  .bis 
fiote  of  the  20th  inst. 

With  respect  to  the  copies  already  sent,  being 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  expresses  it,  in  his  letter 
of  the  24th  inst.  "judged  to  be  duly  authenticated 
"  according  to  the  usual  course  and  forms  of  office, 
*'  and  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  for  which 
*'  His   Majesty  had   been  graciously   pleased  to 
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"  direct  them  to  be  communicated  to  Her  Royal 
"  Fiighness,    because  they   were    transmitted    to 
"  Her,  by  the  King's  commands,  and   under  his 
"  Lordship's    signature,"' — Her    Royal   Highness 
could  never  have  wislied   for  a   more  aut^ientic 
attestation,  if  she  had  conceived,  that  they  y^ett 
authenticated  under  such  signature.     But  she  could 
not  think  that  the  mere  signature  of  his  Lordship^ 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  which  contained 
them,  could  afford  any  authenticity  to  the  thirty 
paper^^  which  tliat  envelope  contained  ;  or -could^ 
ift  any  manner,  identify  any  of  those  papers,  as 
baying   been   contained   in  that  envelope.      And 
she  had  felt  herself  confirmed  in  that  opinion,   by 
hh  Lordship's  saying  in  his  note  of  the  20th  inst. 
"  that  the  reason  of  their  not  having  been  authen- 
"  ticated,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was,  that  be 
V'  received  them  as  copies  from  Earl  Spencer,  who 
**  was  in  possession  of  the  oiiginals,  and  he  could 
"  not  therefore  with  propriety  do  so,   not  having 
"  himself  compared  them. 

Her  Royal  Highness  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  recei^  of  the  declarations  refer- 
red to  in  the  Commissioners'  Report. 

To  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  Sept.  2nd,  1 806. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  in  his  power,  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  He  made  the  promise  of  other  copies, 
without  any  communication  with  the  other  Com- 
missioners, wholly  from  a  desire  to  shew  every 
kind  of  respect  and  accommodation  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  in  any  thing  consistent  with  his  duty, 
and)  not  at  all,  from  any  idea,  that  the  papers,  as 
originally  sent,  (though  there  might  be  errors  in 
the  copying)  were  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 
An  opinion  which  he  is  obliged  to  say  he  is  not 
removed  from ;  nevertheless,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  a  pleasure  in  conforming  to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness's  wishes,  and  has  the  honour  to  enclose  the 
attested  copies  of  the  Depositions,  as  he  has  receiv- 
ed them  from  Earl  Spencer. 

To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


To  the  King. 

Sire, 

Impressed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude, for  the  countenance  and  protection  which  I 
have  hitherto  uniformly  received  from  your  majes- 
ty, I  approach  you,  with  a  heart  undismayed,  upon 
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this  occasion,  so  au  fu)  and  momentous  to  mv  cha- 
racter,  my  honour,  and  my  happiness.  I  should 
indeed,  (under  charges  such  as  have  now  been 
brought  against  me,)  prove  myself  undeserving  of 
the  continuance  of  that  countenance  and  protection, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  station,  which 
I  hold  in  your  Majesty's  illustrious  family,  if  I 
sought  for  any  partiality,  for  any  indulgence,  for 
any  thing  ;«or<?  than  what  is  due  to  me  in  justice. 
My  entire  confidence  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  as- 
sures me,  that  I  cannot  meet  with  less. 

The  situation,  which  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to 
hold  in  your  Majesty's  good  opinion  and  esteem ; 
my  station  in  your  Majesty's  august  family ;  my 
life,  my  honour,  and,  through  mine,  the  honour  of 
your  Majesty's  family  have  been  attacked.  Sh* 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  have  attempted  to  support 
a  direct  and  precise  charge,  by  which  they  have  dared 
to  impute  to  me,  the  enormous  guilt  of  High 
Treason,  committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  Adultery. 
In  this  charge,  the  extravagance  of  their  malice  has 
defeated  itself.  The  Report  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners, acting  under  your  Majesty's  warrant, 
has  most  fully  cleared  me  of  that  charge.  Cut  there 
remain  imputations,  strangely  sanctioned,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  that  Report,  on  which  I  cannot  remain 
silent,  without  incurring  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  my  honour  and  character.  For  it  states 
to  your  Majesty,  that  "  The  circumstances  detailed 
against  me  must  be  credited,  till  they  are  deci- 
sively contradicted." 
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To  contradict,  with  as  much  decision,  as  the 
contradiction  of  an  accused  can  convey  ;  to  expose 
the  injustice  and  malice  of  my  enemies ;  to  shew 
the  utter  impossibihty  of  giving  credit  to  their  tes- 
timony ;  and  to  vindicate  my  own  innocence,  will 
be  the  objects,  Sire,  of  this  letter.  In  the  course 
of  my  pursuing  these  objects,  I  shall  have  much  to 
complain  of,  in  the  substance  of  the  Proceeding 
itself,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  conducting  it. 
That  any  of  these  charges  should,  ever,  have  been 
entertained,  upon  testimony  so  little  worthy  of 
belief,  which  betrayed,  in  every  sentence,  the 
malice  in  which  it  originated ;  that,  even  if  they 
were  entertained  at  all,  your  Majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  pass  by  the  ordinary  legal  modes 
of  Inquiry  into  such  high  crimes,  and  to  refer  them 
to  a  Commission,  open  to  all  the  objection,  which  I 
shall  have  to  state  to  such  a  mode  of  Inquiry;  that 
the  Commissioners,  after  having  negatived  the 
principal  charge  of  substantive  crime,  should  have 
entertained  considerations  of  matters,  that  amount- 
ed to  no  legal  offence,  and  which  were  adduced, 
not  as  substantive  charges  in  themselves,  but  as 
matters  in  support  of  the  principal  accusation; 
That  through  the  pressure  and  weight  of  their  offi- 
cial occupations,  they  did  not,  perhaps,  could  not, 
bestow  that  attention  on  the  case,  which,  if  given  to 
it,  must  have  enabled  them  to  detect  the  villany 
and  falsehood  of  my  accusers,  and  their  foul  con- 
spiracy against  me ;  and  must  have  preserved  my 
character  from  the  weighty  imputation  which  the 
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authority  of  the  Commissioners,  has,  for  a  time, 
cast  upon  it;  but,  above  all,  that  they  should, 
upon  this  e.v  parte  examination,  without  hearing 
one  word  that  1  could  urge,  have  reported  to  your 
Majesty,  an  opinion  on  these  matters,  so  prejudi- 
cial to  my  honour,  and  from  which  I  can  have  no 
appeal,  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  (because  the 
charges,  constituting  no  legal  offence,  cannot  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  judicial  inquiry ;) — These 
and  many  other  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
length  of  the  Proceeding,  which  have  cruelly  aggra- 
vated, to  my  feelings,  the  pain  necessarily  atten- 
dant upon  this  Inquiry,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
refrain  from  stating,  and  urging,  as  matters  of  se- 
rious lamentation  at  least,  if  not  of  well-grounded 
complaint. 

In  commenting  upon  any  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
Inquiry,  whatever  observations  I  may  be  compel- 
led to  make  upon  any  of  them,  I  trust,  I  never 
shall  forget  what  is  due  to  officers  in  high  station 
and  employment  under  your  Majesty.  No  apolo- 
gy, therefore,  can  be  required  for  any  reserve  in  my 
expressions  towards  them.  But  if,  in  vindicating 
my  innocence  against  the  injustice  and  malice  of  my 
enemies,  I  should  appear  to  your  Majesty  not  to 
express  myself  with  all  the  warmth  and  indigna- 
tion, which  innocence,  so  foully  calumniated,  must 
feel,  your  Majesty  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  my 
forbearance  to  any  insensibility  to  the  grievous  in- 
juries I  have  sustained ;    but  will  graciously   be 
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pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  restraiat  I  have  impos* 
ed  upon  myself,  lest  in  endeavouring  to  describe 
in  just  terms,  the  motives,  the  conduct,  the  per- 
jury, and  all  the  foul  circumstances  which  charac- 
terize, and  establish  the  malice  of  my  accusers,  I 
might  use  language,  which,  though  not  unjustly  ap- 
plied to  them,  might  be  improper  to  be  used,  by 
me,  to  any  body,  or  unfit  to  be  employed  by  any 
body,  humbly,  respectfully,  and  dutifully  address- 
ing your  Majesty. 

That  a  fit  opportunity  has  occurred  for  laying 
open  my  heart  to  your  Majesty,  perhaps,  I  shall, 
hereafter,  have  no  reason  to  lament.  For  more 
than  two  years,  I  had  been  informed,  that,  upon 
the  presumption  of  some  misconduct  in  me,  my 
behaviour  had  been  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, and  my  neighbours'  servants  had  been  exam- 
ined concerning  it.  And  for  some  time,  I  had 
received  mysterious  and  indistinct  intimations, 
that  some  great  miscliief  was  meditated  towards 
me.  And,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  my  yqry  pe- 
culiar situation,,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that 
hpwerver  conscious  I  \\  as,  that  I  had  no  just  cause 
of  fear,  I  should  yet  feci  some  uneasiness  on  this 
account.  Willi  surprise  certainly,  (because  the 
first  tidings  were  of  a  kind  to  excite  surprise,)  but 
without  alarm,  I  received  the  intelligence,  that,  for 
some  reason,  a  formal  investigation  of  some  parts 
of  my  conduct  had  been  advised,  and  had  actually 
taken  place.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Jvent,  on  the  7th  of  June,  announced  it  to  mc 
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He  announced  to  me, — the  Princess  of  Wales,  irt 
the  first  communication  made  to  me,  with  respect 
to  this  proceeding,  the  near  approach  of  two  attornies 
(one  of  tiiein,  I  since  find,  the  solicitor  employed 
by  Sir  John  Douglas),  claiming  to  enter  my  dwell- 
ing,  with  a  warrant,   to  take  away  one  half  of  my 
household,    for   immediate    examination    upon    a 
charge   against   myself.      Of  the  nature   of  that 
charge,  I  was  then  uninformed.     It  now  appears,  it 
was  the  charge  of  High  Treason,  committed  in  the 
infamous  crime  of  adulteiy.     His  Royal  Highness, 
I  am  sure,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty,   that  I  betrayed  no  fear,   that  I  ma- 
nifested  no  symptoms  of  conscious  guilt,  that  1 
sought  no  excuses  to  prepare,  or  to  tutor,  my  ser- 
vants for  the  examination  which  they  were  to  under- 
go.    The  only  request  which  I  made  to  his  Royal 
Highness  was,  that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to 
remain  witii  me  till  my   servants  were  gone ;  that 
he  migiit  bear  witness,  that  I  had  no  conversation 
with  them  before  they  went.     In  truth.  Sire,   my* 
anxieties,    under  a  knowledge   that   some  serious 
mischief  was  planning  against  me,  and  while  I  was 
ignorant  of  its  quality  and  extent,  had  been  so  great, 
that   1  could  not  but  rejoice  at  an  event,   which 
seemed  to  promise  me  an  early  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining what  the  malice  of  my  enemies  intended 
against  me. 

It  has  not  been,  indeed,  without  impatience  th« 
most  painful,  that  I  have  passed  the  interval,  which 
iias  since  elapsed.     When  once  it  was  not  only 
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Ispown  to  me,  but  to  the  world  (for  it  was  knowrs 
to  the  world)  that  Inquiry  of  the  gravest  nature 
had  been  instituted  into  my  conduct,  I  looked  to 
the  conclusion,  with  all  the  eagerness  that  could 
belong  to  an  absolute  conviction,  that  my  inno-» 
eence,  and  my  honour,  to  the  disgrace  and  con- 
fusion of  my  accusers,  would  be  established ;  and 
that  the  groundless  malice,  and  injustice  of  the 
whole  charge  would  he  manifested  to  the  world, 
as  widely  as  the  calumny  had  been  circulated.  I 
knew  that  the  result  of  an  e.r  parte  inquiry,  from 
its  very  paturr,  could  not,  unless  it  fully  asserted 
my  entire  innocence,  be  in  any  degree  just.  And 
r  had  taught  myself  most  firmly  to  beKeve,  that 
it  was  utteriy  impossible,  that  any  opinion,  which 
could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  v^ork  a  prejudice 
to  my  honour  and  character,  could  ever  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  terms,  by  any  persons,  in  a  Report 
upon  a  solemn  formal  Inquiry,  and  more  especially 
to  your  Majesty,  without  my  having  some  notice, 
and  8ome  opportunity  of  being  heard.  And  I 
was  convinced,  that,  if  the  Proceeding  allowed  me, 
befoi'e  an  opinion  was  expressedj  the  ordinary 
means,  which  accused  persons  have,  of  vindicating 
tiacir  honour  and  their  innocence,  my  honour  and 
my  innocence  mnst,  in  any  opinion,  which  could 
then  be  expressed,  be  fully  vindicated,  and  effec- 
tually established.  What  then.  Sire,  must  have 
^een  my  astonishment,  and  my  dismay,  when  I 
saw,  that  notwithstanding  the  principal  accusation 
WiSS  found  to  be  litterly  false,  yet  some  of  the  wifr- 
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nesses  to  those  charges  which  were  brought  in 
support  of  the  principal  accusatiGn,-^witnesses> 
whom,  any  person,  interested  to  have  protected  my 
character,  would  easily  have  shewn,  out  of  their 
own  nrvouths,  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and 
confederates  in  foul  conspiracy  with  my  false  accu- 
sers, are  reported  to  be  "  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
unfavourable  bias ;"  their  veracity,  "  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  not  to  be  questioned;" 
and  their  infamous  stories,  and  insinuations  against 
me,  to  be  "  such  as  deserve  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  as  must  be  credited  till  decisively 
contradicted." 

The  Inquiry,  after  I  thus  had  notice  oi  k,  con- 
tinued for  above*  t^vo  months.  I  venture  not  to 
complain,  as  if  it  had  been  unnecessarily  protract- 
ed. The  important  duties,  and  official  avoca- 
tions of  the  Noble  Lords,  appointed  to  carry  it 
on,  HKiy  naturally  account  for,  and  excuse,  some 
delay.  But  however  excusable  it  may  have  been, 
your  Majesty  will  easily  conceive  the  pain  and 
anxiety,  which  this  interval  of  suspense,  has  occa- 
sioned ;  aiid  your  Majesty  will  not  be  surprised, 
if  I  further  represent,  that  I  have  found  a  great 
.aggravation  of  my  painful  sufferings,  iu  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  communicating  the  Report  to 
me.      For  though  it  is  dated  on  the   14th  July, 

*  The  lime  that  the  Inquiry  was  pending,  after  this  notice 
of  it,  is  here  confounded  with  the  time  which  elapsed  before 
the  Report  was  communicated  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  The 
Inquiry  itself  only  lasted  to  the  14th  or  l6th  of  July,  which  j> 
but  betwerai  iive  and  six  weeks  from  the  7th  of  J une. 
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I  did  not  receive  it,  notwithstanding  your  Majes- 
ty's gracious  commands,  till  the  11th  of  August. 
It  was  due,  unquestionably,  to  your  Majesty,  that 
the  result  of  an    Inquiry,    commanded    by   yoiir 

^iMajesty,  upon  advice  which  had  been  offered, 
touching  matters  of  the  highest  import,  should  be 
first,  and  immediately,  communicated  to  you.  The 
respect  and  honour  due  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
interest  which  he  must  necessarily  have  taken  in 
this  Inquiry,  combined  to  make  it  indisputably 
fit,  that  the  result  should  be,  forthwith,  also  stated 
to  His  Royal  Highness.  I  complain  not,  therefore, 
that  it  was  too  early  communicated  to  any  one : 
I  complain  only,  (and  I  complain  most  seriously, 
for  I  felt  it  most  severely)  of  the  delay  in  its  com- 
munication to  me. 

Rumour  had  informed  the  world,  that  the  Re- 
port had  been  early  communicated  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  his  Royal  Highness.  I  did  not 
receive  the  benefit,  intended  for  me  by  your 
Majesty's  gracious  command,  till  a  month  after 
the  Report  was  signed.  But  the  same  rumour 
had  represented  me,  to  my  infinite  prejudice,  as 
in  possession  of  the  Report,  during  that  month, 
and  the  malice  of  those,  who  wished  to  stain  my 
honour,   has  not  failed  to  suggest  all  that  malice 

^/6ould  inter,  from  its  remaining  in  that  possession, 
«o  long  unnoticed.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  if  the  Report  acquits  me,  my  inrtocence  en- 
titled me  to  receive  from  those,  to  whom  your 
Majesty's  commands  had  been  given,  an  immediate 
notification  of  the   fact  that   it   did    acquit   me. 
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That,  if  it  condemned  me,  the  weight  of  such  a 
sentence  should  not  have  been  left  to  settle,  in 
any  mind,  much  less  upon  your  Majesty's,  for  a 
month,  before  I  could  even  begin  to  prepare  an 
answer,  which,  when  begun,  could  not  speedily 
be  concluded  ;  and  that,  if  the  Report  could  be 
represented  as  both  acquitting,  and  condemning 
me,  the  reasons,  which  suggested  the  propriety 
of  an  early  communication  in  each  of  the  former 
cases,  combined  to  make  it  proper  and  necessary 
in  the  latter. 

And  why  all  consideration  of  my  feelings  was 
thus  cruelly  neglected  ;  why  I  was  kept  upon  the 
rack,  during  all  this  time,  ignorant  of  the  result 
of  a  charge,  which  affected  my  honour  and  my 
life;  and  why,  especially  in  a  case,  where  such 
grave  matters  were  to  continue  to  be  "  credited, 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  honour,"  till  they  were 
"  decidedly  contracjvcted,"  the  means  of  knowing 
what  it  was,  that  1  must,  at  least,  endeavour  to 
contradict,  were  withholden  from  me,  a  single 
unnecessary  hour,  I  know  not,  and  I  will  not 
trust  myself,  in  the  attempt,  to  conjecture. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  however,  I  at  length 
received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  packet  con- 
taining copies  of  the  Warrant  or  Commission  au- 
thorizing the  Inquiry;  of  the  Report — and  of  the 
Examinations  on  which  the  Report  was  founded. 
And  your  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to 
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recollect,  that  on  the  13th  I  returned  my  grateful 
thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  having  ordered  these 
papers  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Your  Majssty  w  ill  readily  imagine  that,  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  I  could  not  venture  to 
trust  only  to  my  own  advice;  and  those  vvith  whom 
I  advised,  suggested,   that  the  written  Declarati- 
ons or  Charges  upon  which  the  Inquiry  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  the  Commissioners  refer  to  in 
their  Report,  and  represent  to   be  the  essential 
foundation  of  the  whole  proceeding,   did   not  ac- 
company the  Examinations  and  Report;  and  also 
that  the  papers  themselves  were  not  authenticat- 
ed.    I   therefore  ventured  to  address   yOur  Ma- 
jestVj  upon  these  supposed  defects  in  the  com- 
munication, and  humbly  requested  that  the  copies 
of  the  papers,  which  1  then  returned,  might,  after 
being    examined,   and   authenticated,  be  again 
transmitted   to   me;   and   that  I  might  also    bfe 
furnished  wilh  copies  of  the  writtcnv.  Declarations 
so  referred  to  in  the  Report.     And    my  humble 
thanks  are  due  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  cobi- 
pliance  with  my  request.     On  the  29th  of  August 
I  received,   in  consequence,  the  attested    copies 
of  those  Declarations,  and  of  a  Narrative  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the   Duke  of  Kent;  and   a.  few 
days  after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  attested 
copies  of  the  Examinations  which  were   taken 
before  the  Commissioners. 
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The  Papers  which  I  have  received  are  as  follow: 

*  The  Narrative  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  dated  27th  of  December,  1805. 

AOopy  of  the  written  Declaration  of  Sir  Joha 
and  Lady  Douglas,  dated  December  3,  1805.  '^' 

A  Paper  containing  the  written  Declarations, 
or  Examinations,  of  the  persons  hereafter  enu- 
merated ; — The  title  to  these  Papers  is, 

"  For  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  Statement 
"  made  by  Lady  Douglas,  of  the  circumstances 
*'  mentioned  in  her  Narrative,  The  following  ex- 
"  aminations  have  been  taken,  and  which  have 
"been  signed  by  the  several  persons  who  have 
"  been  examined" — 

Two  of  Sarah  Lampert ; — one,  dated  Chelten- 
ham, 8th  January,  180^, — and  the  other,  29th 
March,  1806. 

One  of  William  Lampert,  baker,  1 14,  Chelten- 
ham, apparently  of  the  same  date  with  the  last  of 
Sarah  Lampert's. 

Four  of  William  Cole,  dated  respectively,  1  llh 
January  14th  January,  30th  January,  and  23rjd 
February,  1806. 

One  of  Robert  Bidgood,  dated  Temple,  4tii 
April,   1806. 

One  of  Sarah  Bidgood,  dated  Temple,  2Srd 
April,  1806;  and 

One  of  Frances  Lloyd,  dated  Temple,  12tii 
May,  1806. 

*  Sef  Appendix  (B). 
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The  other  Papers  and  Documents  which   ac» 
companied  the  Report,  are,* 

i806.     No. 
29  May,      1,     The  King's  Warrant  or  Comuiisr 
sion. 
1  June,       2.     Deposition  of  Lady  Douglas. 
1  3.  of  Sir  John  DoHglas, 

1$  4.  of  Robert  Bidgood^ 

6  5.  of  W.  Cole. 

7  6.  of  Frances  Lloyd.  ~ 
7                 7.                        of  Mary  Wilson. 

7  8.  of  Samuel  Roberts. 

^Jfilo  ho^l?^  of  Thomas  Stikeman. 

?i    >  ::   M':^Ps,    '  ofJ.  Sicard. 

7  Jl-  of  Charlotte  Sander. 

7  12.  of  Sophia  Austin. 

20  13.     Letter  from   Lord    Spencer   to 

Lord  Gwydir. 

21  14.  from    Lord    Gvvydir  to 

Lord  Spencer. 
21  15.  from  Lady  Willoughby  to 

Lord  Spencer. 
23  16.     Extract  from  Register  of  Brown- 

low-street  Hospital. 
Deposition  of  Elizabeth  Gosden. 
of  Betty  Townley. 
of  Thomas  Edmeades^^ 
of  Samuel  G.  Mills, 
of  Hariet  Fitzgerald. 
Letter  from    Lord   Spencer  to 
Lord  Gwydir. 

*  See  Appendix  (A) 
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17. 

23 

18. 

25 

19. 

20. 

'^iJuly, 
booli&tabf 

21. 

22. 
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'3  July,      £3.     Letter   from   Lord   Gwydir    to 

Lord  Spencer.     0:1 
3  24.     Queries  to  Lady  Willoughby  and 

Answers.  t^- 

3  25.     Furtherdeposition  of  R.Bidgood. 

3  26.     Deposition  of  Sir  F.  Millman. 

3  27.  of  Mrs.  Lisle. 

4  28.     Letter  from  Sir  Francis  Millman 

to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
\6  29-     Deposition  of   Lord  Cholmon- 

deley. 
14  30.     The  Report. 

By  the  Copy  which  I  have  received  of  the 
jCommission,  or  Warrant,  under  which  the  In- 
quiry has  been  prosecuted,  it  appears  to  be  an  in- 
strument under  your  Majesty's  Sign  Manual,  not 
countersignexl,  notunder  any  seal. — It  recites,  that 
an  Abstract  of  certain  written  Declarations,touch- 
ing  my  conduct  (without  specifying  by  whom  those 
Declarations  were  made,  or  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters, touching  which  they  had  been  made,  or  even 
by  whom  the  Abstract  had  been  prepared,)  had 
been  laid  before  your  Majesty  ;  into  the  truth  of 
which  it  purports  to  authorize  the  four  noble 
Peers,  who  are  named  in  it,  to  inquire  and  to  ex- 
amine upon  oath,  such  persons  as  they  think  fit^ 
and  to  report  to  your  Majesty  the  result  of  their 
Examination.  By  referring  to  the  written  Decla- 
rations, it  appears  that  they  contain  allegations 
against  me,  amounting  to  the  charge  of  High  Trea- 
son, and  also  other  matters,  which,  if  understood 
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to  be,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  acted  and  report- 
ed upon,  by  the  Commissioners,  not  as  evidence 
confirmatory  (as  they  are  expressed  to  be  in  their 
title)  of  the  principal  charge,  but  as  distinct  and 
substantive  subjects  of  examination,  cannot,  as  I 
am  advised,  be  represented,  as  in  law,  amount- 
ing to  crimes.     How  most  of  the  Declarations 
referred  to  were  collected,  by  whom,  at  whose  so^ 
licitation,  under  what  sanction,  and  before  what 
persons,  magistrates  or  others,  they  were  made, 
does  not  appear.     By  the  title,  indeed,  which  all 
the  written  Declarations,  except  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas's  bear,  viz.  "  That  they  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  Lady  Doug- 
lases Statement,"  it  may  be  collected,  that  they 
had  been  made  by  her,  or  at  least  by  Sir  John 
Douglas's  procurement.  And  the  concluding  pas- 
sage of  one  of  them,  I  mean  the  fourth   declara- 
lion  of  W.  Cole,  strengthens  this  opinion,  as  it  re- 
presents Sir  John  Douglas,  accompanied   by  his 
Solicitor  Mr.  Lowten,  to  have  gone  down  as  far 
st.§  Cheltenham  for  the  examination  of  two   of 
Jibe  witnesses  whose  declarations  are  there  stated. 
I  am,  however,  at  a  loss  to  know,  at  this  moment, 
whom  I  am  to  consider,  or  whom  I  could  legally 
fix,  as  my  false  accuser.     From  the  circumstance 
last  mentioned,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  Sir  John 
apd  J-ady  Douglas,  or  one  of  theip,  i§  that  accuser. 
Pilt  |lady  ppLiglas,  in  her  written  Declaration,  so 
f^  from  representing  the  information  which  slie 
\\^u  giy^§,  49  moving  voluntarily  from  herself 
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expressly  states  that  she  gives  it  under  the  direct 
command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  oi 
Wales,  and  the  papers  leave  me  without  informa- 
tion, from  whom  anv  communication  to  the 
Prince  originated,  which  induced  him  to  give  such 
commands. 

Upon  the  question,  how  far  the  advice  is  agree- 
able to  law,  under  which  it  was  recommended  to 
your  Majesty,  to  issue  this  Warrant  or  Commis- 
sion, not  countersigned,  nor  under  seal,  and  with- 
out any  of  your  Majesty's  advisers,  therefore, 
being  on  the  face  of  it,  responsible  for  its  issuing,  I 
am  not  competent  to  determine.  And  undoubtedly 
considering  that  the  two  high  legal  authorities,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  consented  to  act  under  it,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  doubt  and  diffidence,  that  I  can 
brirtg  myself  to  express  any  suspicion  of  its  illega- 
lity. But  if  it  be,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  it 
is,  open  to  q'uestion,whether,  consistently  with  law, 
yotir  Majesty  should  have  been  advised  to  com- 
ftiand,  by  this  warrant  or  commission,  persons  (not 
to  act  in  any  known  character,  as  Secretaries  of 
State,  as  Privy  Counsellors,  as  Magistrates  other- 
tvise  empowered ;  but  to  act  as  Gonmiissioners,and 
under  the  sole  authority  of  such  warrant,  to  in-* 
quire  (without  any  authority  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  those  Inqui- 
ries), iftto  the  known  crime  of  High  Treason j 
trnder  the  sanction  of  oaths,  to  be  administered  by 
them,  as  such  Commissioners,  and  to  report  the 
result  thereof  to  your  Majesty.     If,  I  say,  there 
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fian  be  any  question  upon  the  legality  of  such  2t 
Warrant  or  Commission,  the  extreme  hardship, 
with  which,  it  has  operated  upon  me,  the  extreme 
prejudice,  which  it  has  done  to  my  character,  and 
to  which  such  a  proceeding  must  erer  expose  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  it,  obliges  me,  till  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  its  legality,  to  forbear  from 
acknowledging  its  authority  ;  and,  with  all  hu- 
mility and  deference  to  your  Majesty,  to  protest 
against  it,  and  against  all  the  proceedings  under  it. 
If  this,  indeed,  were  matter  of  mere  form,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  urge  it.  But  the  actual 
hardships  and  prejudice  which  I  have  suffered 
by  this  proceeding,  are  most  obvious.  For, 
upon  the  principal  charge  against  me,  the  Com- 
missioners have  most  satisfactorily,  and  'with- 
out the  least  hesitation,"  for  such  is  their  expres- 
sion, reported  their  opinion  of  its  falsehood. 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  therefore,  who  have 
sworn  to  its  truth,  have  been  guilty  of  the  plain- 
est falsehood ,  yet  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
illegality  of  this  Commission,  their  falsehood  must 
as  I  am  informed,  go  unpunished.  Upon  thai 
supposition,  the  want  of  legal  authority  in  the 
Commissioners  to  inquire  and  to  administer  an 
oath,  will  render  it  impossible  to  give  to  this  false- 
hood the  character  of  perjury.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  circumstance  whieii  I  feel  the  most 
severely.  Beyond  the  vindicating  of  my  own 
character,  and  the  consideration  of  providing  for 
my  future  security,  I  can  assure  your  Majest}. 
that  the  punishment  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug- 
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las  would  afford  me  no  satisfaction.  It  is  iTOt 
therefore  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  charge, 
which  is  negatived,  but  with  respect  to  those, 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  Report,  those,  which, 
not  aiming  at  my  life,  exhaust  themselves  upon 
my  character,  and  v.hich  the  Commissioners 
have,  in  some  measure  sanctioned  by  tbeir  Re- 
port, that  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  complain. 
'Had  the  Report  sanctioned  the  principal  charge, 
constituting  a  known  legal  crime,  my  innccenee 
would  have  emboldened  me,  at  all  iTsques,  (and 
to  more,'  no  person  has  ever  been  exposed  from 
the  malice,  and  falsehood  of  accusers)  to  have 
demanded  that  trial,  which  could  legally  deter- 
mine upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  charge. 
Though  I  should  even  then  indeed  have  had  some 
cause  to  complain,  because  1  should  have  gone 
to  that  trial,  under  the  prejudice,  necessarily 
raised  against  me,  by  that  Report ;  yet  in  a 
proceeding  before  the  just,  open,  and  known 
tribunals  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom,  I  should 
have  had  a  safe  appeal  from  the  result  of  an  ej- 
parte  investigation.  An  investigation  which,  has 
exposed  me  to  all  the  hardships  of  a  secret  In- 
quiry, without  giving  me  the  benefit  of  secrecy ; 
and  to  all  the  severe  consequences  of  a  public  in- 
vestigation, in  point  of  injury  to  my  character, 
without  affording  me  any  of  its  substantial  bene- 
fits, in  point  of  security.  l3ut  the  charges,  which 
the  Commissioners  do  sanction  by  their  Report, 
describing  them,  with  a  mysterious  obscurity  atjd 
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indefinite  generality,  constituto,  as  I  anl  told,  no 
legal  crime.  They  are  described  as  "  instances  of 
"  great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  behaviour" 
which  must  "  occasion  the  most  unfavourable  in- 
terpretations'* and  they  are  reported  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  they  are  stated  to  be,  "  circumstances 
**  which  must  be  credited  till  they  are  decisively 
*'  contradicted." 

From  this  opinion,  this  judgment  of  the  Com- 
qpissioners,  bearing  so  hard  upon  my  character; 
(and  that  a  female  character,  how  delicate,  and 
how  easily  to  be  affected  by  the  breath  of  calumny 
your  Majesty  well  knows)  lean  have  no  appeal. 
For,  as  the  charges  constitute  no  legal  crimes,  they 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  any  legal  trial.  I  can 
call  for  no  trial.  I  can  therefore  have  no  appeal ; 
I  can  look  for  no  acquittal.  Yet  this  opinion,  or 
this  judgment,  from  which  I  can  have  no  appeal, 
has  been  pronounced  against  me  upon  mere  ejt  par- 
te  investigation. 

This  hardship,  Sire,  I  am  told  to  ascribe  to 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  under  this  Warrant  or 
Commission  ;  For  had ,  the  Inquiry  been  entered 
into  before  your  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  or 
.  before  any  magistrates,  authorised  by  law  as  such; 
.to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  treason,  the  known 
course  of  proceeding  before  that  council,  or  such 
magistrates,  the  known  extent  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  crimes,  and  not  over  the  proprieties  of  beha- 
viour, would  have  preserved  me  from  the  possi- 
bility of  having  matters  made  the  subjects  of  in- 
qiury   which  had  in  law  no  substantive  criminal 
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character,  and  fro:n  the  extreme  hardship  of  hav- 
ing my  reputation  injured  by  calumny  altogether 
unfounded,  but  rendered  at  once  more  safe  to  my 
enemies,  and  more  injurious  to  me,  by  being  ut- 
tered, in  tiie  coarse  of  a  proceeding;,  assuming  the 
grave  semblance  of  legal  form.  And  it  is  by  the 
nature  of  this  proceeding,  (which  could  alone  have 
countenanced  or  admitted  of  this  licentious  latitude 
of  inquiry,  into  the  proprieties  of  behaviour  ii| 
private  life,  with  which  no  court,  no  magistrate, 
no  public  law  has  any  authority  to  interfere,)  that 
I  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  entire 
«nd  unqualified  acquittal  and  discbarge  from  this 
accusation,  to  which  the  utter  and  proved  false- 
hood of  the  accusation  itself  so  justly  entitled  me. 

I  trust  therefore  that  your  Majesty  will  see  that 
if  this  proceeding  is  not  one  to  which,  by  the 
known  laws  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom,  I  ought 
to  be  subject,  that  it  is  no  cold  formal  objection 
which  leads  me  to  protest  against  it. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge.  Sire,  from  the 
consequences  which  might  arise  to  the  public, 
from  such  misconduct  as  hath  bsen  falsely  imput- 
ed to  me,  that  my  honour  and  virtue  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  state  than  those  of  other  women. 
That  my  conduct  therefore  may  be  fitly  subjected, 
when  necessary  to  a  severer  scrutiny-  But  it 
cannot  follow,  because  my  character,  is  of  more 
importance,  that  it  may  therefore  be  attacked  with 
more  impunity.  And  as  I  know,  that  this  mis- 
chief has  been  pending  over  my  head  for  more 
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than  two,  years,  that  private  examinations  of  my 
neighbours'  servants,    and  of  my   own,   have,  at 
times,    during  that  interval,    been  taken,  for  tlie 
purpose   of  establishing  charges  against  me,   not 
indeed  by  the  instrumentahty  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  alone,  but  by  the  sanction,   and  in  tiie 
presence  of  The  Earl  of  Moira  (as  your   Majesty 
will  perceive  by   the  deposition  of  Jonathan  Par- 
tridge which  I  subjoin  ;*)  and   as  1  know  also,  and 
make  appear  to  your   majesty    likewise   by    the 
same  means,  that  declarations  of  persons  of  un- 
questionable credit,  respecting  my  conduct,  attest* 
ing  my  innocence,  and  directly  falsifying  a  most 
important    circumstance  respecting   my    supposed 
pregnancy,     mentioned    in    the    declarations,    on 
which   the   Inquiry  was   instituted  ;    as   I   know, 
I  say,  that  those  declarations,  so  favourable  to  me, 
j^ppear  to  my  infinite  prejudice,  not  to  have  been 
communicated  to  your  Majesty,  when  that  Inquiry 
was  commandfd  ;    and  as  1  know  not  how  soon 
nor   how   often,  proceedings   against  me  may  be 
meditated  by  my  enemies,  I  take  leave  to  express 
my  humble  trust,  that,  before  any  other  proceed- 
ings may  be  had  against  me^  (desirable  as  it  may 
have  been  thought,  that  the  Inquiry  should  have 
been   of  the  nature,  which   has,   in  this  instance, 
.obtained,)  your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  require  to  be  advised,  whether  my  guilt, 
•if  I  were  guilty,  could  not  be  as  effectually  dis- 

*  See  the  depositions  at  I  he  end  of  this  letter. 
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COveJed  and  punished,  and  my  honour  \xnd  inno- 
cence, if  innocent,  be  more  effectually  secured  and 
established  by  other  more  known  and  regular  modes 
of  proceeding. 

Having  therefore,  Sire,  upon  these  grave  rea- 
sons, ventured  to  submit,  I  trust  without  otFence, 
these  considerations  upon  the  nature  of  the  Com* 
mission,  and  the  proceedings  under  it,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  observe  upon  the  Report,  and  the  Ex* 
aminations ;  and,  with  your  Majesty's  permission^ 
I  will  go  through  the  whole  matter,  in  that  course 
which  has  been  observed  by  the  Report  itself,  and 
which  an  examination  of  the  important  matters  that 
it  contains,  in  the  order  in  which  it  states  them^ 
will  naturally  suggest. 

The  Report,  after  referring  to  the  Commissi<ai 
or  Warrant  under  which  their  Lorships  were  act* 
ing,  after  stating  that  they  had  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  several  witnesses,  whose  depositions  they 
annexed  to  their  Report,  proceeds  to  state  the  ef- 
fect of  the  written  declarations,  which  the  Com- 
missioners considered  as  the  essential  foundation  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  '*  That  they  were  state- 
ments w  hich  had  been  laid  before  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess;  that  these 
statements  not  only  imputed  to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness, great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  behavi- 
our, but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  certain  alleged  declarations  from  the  Princess's 
pwn  mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal  observation 
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of  the  informants,  the  following  most  important 
facts ;  viz.  that  her  Royal  Highness  Iiad  been 
pregnant  in  the  year  1802,  in  consequence  of  an 
illicit  intercourse ;  and  that  she  had  in  the  same 
year,  been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child ; 
which  child  had  ever  since  that  period  been  brooght 
up  by  her  Royal  Highness  in  her  own  house,  and 
under  her  immediate  inspection.  These  allega- 
tions thus  made,  had,  as  the  Commissioners  found, 
been  followed  by  declarations  from  other  persons, 
who  had  not  indeed  spoken  to  the  important  facts 
of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  them- 
selves extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so,  when 
connected  with  the  assertions  already  mentioned. 
The  Report  then  states,  that,  in  the  painful  situa- 
tion in  which  his  Ro3'al  Highness  was  placed  by 
these  declarations,  they  learnt  that  he  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  could,  in  their  judgment, 
with  propriety  be  followed,  when  informations  Such 
as  these  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged  and 
particularly  detailed,  and  had  in  some  degree  been 
supported  by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other 
points  of  the  same  nature  (though  going  to  a  far  less 
extcQt,)  one  line  could  only  be  pursued." 

"  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
and  of  concern  for  the  public  welfare  required  that 
these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from  your 
Majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged  the 
cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly  touching 
the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  Royal  Family,  and 
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by  possibility  affecting  the  succession  to  your  Ma* 
jesty's  crown." 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  your  Majesty 
observes,  going,  they  must  permit  me  to  sa}',  a  lit- 
tle out  of  their  way,  begin  their  Report,  by  express- 
ing a  clear  and  decided  opinion,  that  his  Royal 
Flighness  was  properly  advised  (for  your  Majesty 
will  undoubtedly  conclude,  that,  upon  a  subject  of 
this  importance,  his  Royal  Highness  could  not  but 
have  acted  by  the  advice  of  others,)  in  referring 
this  complaint  to  your  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  undergoing  the  investigation  which  has  followed. 
And,  unquestionably,  if  the  charge  referred  to,  in 
this  Report,  as  made  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug- 
las, had  been  presented  under  circumstances,  in 
which  any  reasonable  degree  of  credit  could  be 
given  to  them,  or  even  it  they  had  not  been  pre- 
sented in  such  a  manner,  as  to  impeach  the  credit 
of  the  informers,  and  to  bear  internal  evidence  of 
their  own  incredibility,  I  should  be  the  last  person, 
who  would  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice  which  led  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
the  gravest  and  most  anxious  Inquiry.  And  your 
l^Iajesty,  acting  upon  a  mere  abstract  of  the  de- 
clarations, which. was  all,  that  by  the  recital  of  the 
'warrant,  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  your  Ma- 
jesty, undoubtedly  could  not  but  direct  an  Inquiry 
concerning  my  conduct.  For  though  I  have  not 
been  furnished  with  that  abstract,  yet  I  must  pre- 
-aume  that  it  described  the  criminatory  contents  of 
#)ese  declarations,   much  in   the  same  manner,  as 
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they  are  stated  in  the  Report.     And  the  crimina- 
tory parts  of  these  declarations,  if  viewed  without 
reference  to  those  traces  of  maUce  and  resentment> 
with  which  the  declarations*  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  abound ;  if  abstracted  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances,  which  shew   the  extreme  improbabi- 
lity of  the  story,  the  length  of  time  which  my  ac- 
cusers had   kept  my   alleged   guilt  concealed,  the 
contradictions  observable  in  tlie  declarations  of  the 
other  witnesses,  all  which  I  submit  to  your  IMajes- 
ty,.  are  to  an  extent  to  cast  the  greatest  discredit 
upon  the  truth  of  these  declarations ; — abstracted,  I 
say,    from  these    circumstances,    the   criminatory 
parts  of  them  were  unquestionably  such,  as  to  have 
■placed  your  majesty  under  the  necessity  of  directing 
some  Inquiry  concerning  them.     But  that  those, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  long  and 
malevolent  narration  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug- 
las, should  not  have  hesitated  before  they  gave  any 
credit  to  it,  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment 
to  me. 

The  improbability  of  the  story,  would  of  itself, 
I  should  have  imagined  (unless  they  believed  mse 
to  be  as  insane  as  Lady  Douglas  insinuates,)  havje 
been  sufficient  to  have  staggered  the  belief  of  any 
unprejudiced  mind.  For  to  believe  that  story,  they 
were  to  begin  with  believing  that  a  person  guilty  of 
so  foul  a  crime,  so  highly  penal,  so  fatal  to  her  ho- 
nour, her  station,  and  her  life,  should  gratuitously, 
and  uselessly,  have  confessed  it.  Such  a  person 
Onder  the  necessity  of  concealing  her  pregnancy, 
*  See  Appendix  (B.) 
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i^lgntTiavc  been  indispensably  obliged  to  confiifis' 
her  secret  with  those,  to  whom  she  was  to  look  foi" 
assistance  in  concealing  its  consequences.  But 
Lady  Douglas,  by  her  ovrn  account,  was  informed, 
by  me  of  this  fact,  for  no  purpose  whatever.  She 
makes  me,  as  those  w*ho  read  her  declajations  can- 
not fail  -to  have  observed,  state  to  her,  that  she' 
should,  on  no  account,  be  entrusted  with  any  part 
of  the  management  by  which  the  birth  was  to  be 
(Concealed.*  They  were  to  believe  also,  that,  anxi- 
ous as  I  must  have  been  to  have  concealed  the  birth 
of  any  such  child,  I  had  determined  to  bring  it  up 
in  my  own  house ;  and  what  would  exceed,  as  I 
should  imagine,  the  extent  of  all  hliman  credulity, 
that  I  had  determined  to  suckle  it  myself  :f  that  I 
had  laid  my  plan,  if  discovered,  to  have  imposed  if 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  as  his  child.  Nay,  they 
were  to  believe,  that  I  had  stated,  and  that  Lady 
Douglas  had  believed  the  statement  to  be  true,  that 
I  had  in  fact  attempted  to  suckle  it,  and  only  gave 
np  that  part  of  my  plan,  because  it  made  me  ner- 
v*ous,  and  was  too  much  for  my  health.  J  And,  after 
all  this,  they  were  then  to  believe,  that  having 
made  Lady  Douglas,  thus  unnecessarily,  the  confi- 
dante, of  this  most  important  and  dangerous  secret ; 
having  thus  put  my  character,  and  my  life  in  her 
hands,  I  sought  an  occasion,  wantonly,  and  with-* 
6ut  provocation,  from  the  mere  fickleness-,  and  wil- 
fulness of  my  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  her,  to  in-* 
suit  her  openly  and  violently  in  my  own  house,  i& 

•  See  Appendix  (B)p.  6l.     f  Ibid.  p.  6l.    :  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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endeavour  to  ruin  her  reputation ;  to  expose  her  in 
infamous  and  indecent  drawings  enclosed  in  letters 
to  her  husband.  The  letters  indeed  are  represented 
to  have  been  anonynxjus,  but,  though  anony- 
mous, they  are  stated  to  have  been  written  with 
my  own  hand,  so  undisguised  in  penmanship  and 
style,  that  every  one  wlio  had  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  either,  could  not  fail  to  discover  them, 
and,  (as  if  it  were  through  fear,  lest  it  should  not  be 
sufficiently  plain,  from  whom  they  came,)  that  I  had 
sealed  them  with  a  seal,  which  I  had  shortly  before 
used,  on  an  occasion  of  writing  to  her  husband. 
All  this  they  were  to  believe  upon  the  declaration 
of  a  person,  who,  with  all  that  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment which  she  expresses  to  your  Majesty,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  all  her 
obligation  to  the  whole  Royal  Family,  (to  whom 
she  expresses  herself  to  be  bound  by  ties  of  res- 
pectful regard  and  attachment  which  nothing  can 
ever  break  ;)  with  all  her  dread  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  the  country,  which  might  arise, 
from  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Crown,  on  the 
pretensions  of  an  illigimate  child  of  mine,  never- 
theless continued,  after  this  supposed  avowal  of 
my  infamy,  and  my  crime,  after  my  supposed  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  birth  of  this  child,  which  was 
to  occasion  all  this  mischief,  to  preserve,  for  near  a 
twelvemonth,  her  intimacy  and  apparent  friendship 
with  me.  Nay  for  two  years  more,  after  that  inti- 
macy had  ceased,  after  that  friendship  had  been 
broken  oiF,  by   my  alleged  misbehaviour  to  her, 
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continued  still  faithful  to  my  secret,  and  never  dis- 
closed it  till  (as  her  declaration  states  it)  "  The 
"  Princess*  of  Wales  recommended  a  fresh  torrent 
"  of  outrage  against  Sir  John;  and  Sir  John  disco- 
"  vercd  that  she  was  attempting  to  undermine  his 
"  and  Lady  Douglas's  character." 

Those,  then,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  this  Narrative,  having  had  their  jea- 
lousy awakened  by  these  circuoistances  to  the  im- 
probability of  the  story,  and  to  the  discredit  of  the 
informer,  when  they  came  to  observe,  how  mali- 
ciously every  circumstance  that  imagination  could 
suggest,  as  most  calculated  to  make  a  woman  con- 
temptible and  odious,  was  scraped  and  heaped  up 
together  in  this  Narrative,  must  surely  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  motives  of  my  accusers, 
and  their  minds  cautioned  against  giving  too  easy 
a  credit  to  their  accusation,  when  they  found  my 
conversation  to  be  represented  as  most  loose,  and 
uifamous ;  my  mind  uninstructed  and  unwilling  to 
learn  ;  my  language,  with  regard  to  your  Majesty 
and  the  whole  of  your  Royal  Family,  foully  disre- 
spectful and  offensive ;  and  all  my  manners  and 
liabits  of  life  most  disgusting,  I  should  have  flat- 
tered myself,  that  I  could  not  have  been,  in  cha- 
racter, so  wholly  unknown  to  them,  but  that  they 
must  have  observed  a  spirit,  and  a  colouring  at 
least  in  this  representation,  which  must  have 
proved  much  more  against  the  disposition,  and 
character  of  the  informers,  and  the  quality  of 
*  See  Appendix,  p.  9. 
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their  information,  than  against  the  person  who  was 
the  object  of  their  charge.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  the  Declaration  states,*  that  I  had,  vvixh 
respect  to  my  unfortunate  and  calamitous  separa- 
tion from  His  Hoyal  Highness,  stated  that  I  had 
acknowledged  myself  to  have  been  the  aggressor, 
from  the  beginning,  and  myself  alone  ;  and  when 
it  further  states,  that  if  any  other  woman  had  so 
played  and  sported  with  her  husband's  comfort  and 
popularity,  she  would  have  been  turned  out  of  his 
house,  or  left  alone  in  it,  and  have  deservedly  for- 
feited her  place  in  society  ;  and  further  still,  when, 
alleging  that  I  had  once  been  desirous  of  procuring 
a  separation  from  His  Royal  Highness,  and  had 
pressed  former  Chancellors  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, it  flippantly  adds,  that  t  "  The  Chancellor 
may  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  grant  her  request." 
The  malicious  object  of  the  whole  must  surely  have 
been  most  obvious. 

Vor  supposing  these  facts  to  have  been  all  true ; 
supposing  this  infamous  and  libellous  description  of 
my  character  had  been  nothing  but  a  correct  and 
faithful  representation  of  my  vices,  and  my  infamy, 
would  it  not  have  been  natural  to  have  asked  why 
they  were  introduced  into  this  Declaration?  What 
effect  could  they  have  had  upon  the  charge  of 
crime,  and  of  Adultery,  which  it  was  intended  to 
establish?  If  it  was  only,  in  execution  of  a  pain- 
ful dut}^  which  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  your  Majesty, 

»  See  Appendix,  (B)  p.  65.    t  Appendix  (B)  p.  59,  tlu  note. 
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find  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  length  reluctantly  drew  from  them,  why 
all  this  malicious  accompaniment  P*  "  His  Royal 
Highness'*  indeed  they  say,  "desired  that  they  would 
communicate  the  whole  circumstances  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  me,  from  the  day  they  first  spoke 
w  ith  me  till  the  present  time ;  a  full  detail  of  all  that 
passed  during  our  acquaintance,"  and  "  how  they 
became  known  to  me,  it  appearing  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  from  the  representation  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  that  His  Majesty's 
dearest  interests,  and  those  of  this  country,  were 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  question,"  and  "  that 
he  particularly  commanded  them  to  be  very  cir- 
cumstantial in  their  detail,  respecting  all  they 
might  know  relative  to  the  child  that  I  affected  to 
adopt." 

But  from  the  whole  of  this  it  is  sufficiently  appa* 
rent,  that  the  particularity  of  this  detail  was  requir- 
ed, by  his  His  Royal  Highness,  in  respect  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  that  question,  in  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  Your  Majesty  and  this  country 
were  involved ;  and  not  of  circumstances  which 
could  have  no  bearing  on  those  interests.  If  it  had 
l^een  therefore  true,  as  I  most  solemnly  protest  it 
is  not,  that  I  had  in  the  confidence  of  private  con- 
versation, so  far  forgot  all  sense  of  decency,  loyal- 
ty, and  gratitude,  as  to  have  expressed  myself  with 
that  disrespect  of  your  Majesty  which  is  imputed 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  90. 
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to  nic ; — If  I  had  been  what  I  tiust  those  who  have 
hved  with  me,  or  ever  have  partaken  of  my  society, 
would  not  confirm,  of  a  mind  so  unhiformed  and 
uncultivated,  without  education  or  talents,  or  with- 
out any  desire  of  improving  myself,  incapable  of 
employment,  of  a  temper  so  furioirs  and  violent, 
as  altogether  to  form  a  character,  which  no  one 
could  bear  to  live  with,  who  had  the  means  of  liv- 
ing elsewhere  ; — What  possible  progress  would  all 
this  make  towards  proving  that  I  was  guilty  of 
adultery  ?  These,  and  such  like  insinuations,  as 
false  as  they  are  malicious,  could  never  liave  proved 
crime  in  me,  however  manifestly  they  might  display 
the  malice  of  my  accusers. 

Must  it  not,  then,  have  occurred  to  any  one, 
who  had  seen  the  whole  of  this  Narrative,  if  the  mo- 
tive of  my  accusers  was,  as  they  represent  it,  merely 
that  of  good  patriots,  of  attached  and  loyal  subjects, 
bound,  in  execution  of  a  painful  duty,  imposed 
upon  them  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  disclose,  in  detail,  all  the  facts  which  could 
establish  my  guilt,  that  these  circumstances  never 
would  have  made  a  part  of  their  detail  ?  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  their  object  was  to  traduce  me ; — 
if,  falsely,  attributing  to  his  Royal  Highness,  sen- 
timents which  could  belong  to  no  generous  bosom, 
but  measuring  his  nature  by  their  own,  they 
thought,  vainly  and  wickedly,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  him,  by  being  the  instruments  of  ac- 
complishing my  ruin; — if  aiming  at  depriving  me 
of  my  rank  and  station,  or  of  driving  me  from  this 
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country,  they  determined  to  bring  forward  a  charge 
of  Treason  against  me,  which,  though  they  knew 
in  their  consciences  it  vvas  false,  yet  they  might 
hope  would  serve  at  least  as  a  cover,  iind  a  pre- 
tence, for  such  an  imputation  upon  my  character, 
as,  rendering  H)y  life  intolerable  in  this  country, 
might  drive  me  to  seek  a  refuge  in  another ; — if, 
the  better  to  effectuate  this  purpose,  they  "had  re- 
presented all  my  misfortunes  as  my  faults,  and  iny 
faults  alone,  drawn  an  odious  and  disgusting  picture 
of  me,  to  extinguish  every  sentiment  of  pity  and 
compassion,  which,  in  the  generosity,  not  only  of 
your  Majesty  s   royal   bosouT,  and  of  the  members 
of  your  Royal  Family,  but  of  all   the  inhabitants 
of    your   kingdom,    might    arise    to   commiserate 
tiie    unfortunate  situation    of  a    stranger,    perse- 
cuted under  a  charge  ori^jinatins  in  their  malice ; — 
if,  for  this,  they  flung  out,  that  I  had  justly  for- 
feited my  station  in  society,  and  that  a  separation 
from  my  husband  was,  what  I    myself  had  once 
wished,  and  what  the  Chancellor  might  now,  per- 
haps, procure  for  me  ; — or,  if  in  short,  their  object 
was  to  obtain  my  condemnation  by  prejudice,  in 
flamed   bv  falsehood,  which   never   could   be  ob- 
tained    by  justice   informed    by    truth,    then    the 
whole  texture  of  the  declaration  is  consistent,  and 
it  is  well  contrived  and  executed  for  its  purpose. 
But  it   is  strange,  that  its   purpos^e  should   have 
escaped  the  detection  of  intelligent  and  impartial 
minds.     There  was  enough,  at  least,  to  have  made 
them  pause  before    they  gave  such    a    degree  of 
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credit  to  informations  of  this  description,  as  to  have 
made  them  the  foundations  of  so  important  and 
decisive  a  step,  as  that  of  advising  them  to  be  laid 
before  your  Majesty. 

And,  indeed,  such  seems  to  have  been  the  effect 
Which  this  declaration  at  first  produced.     Because 
if  it  had  been  beHeved  ;  the  only  thing  to  have  been 
done  (according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,) would  have  been  to  have  laid  it  immedi- 
ately before  your  Majesty,  to  whom,  upon  every 
principle  of  duty,  the  communication  was  due.    But 
the  declaration  was  made,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
in  the  last  year,  and  the  communication  was  not 
made  to  your  Majesty  till  the  very  end  of  May. 
And  that  interval  appears  to  have  been  employed, 
in  collecting  those   other  additional   declarations, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  Report,  and  which  your 
Majesty  has  likewise  been  pleased,  by  your  gra- 
cious commands,  to  have  communicated  to  me. 

These  additional  declarations  do  not,  1  submit, 
appear  to  furnish  much  additional  reason  for  be- 
lieving the  incredible  story.  They  were  taken  in- 
deed* "  for  the  purpose,"  (for  they  are  so  des- 
cried, this  is  the  title  which  is  prefixed  to  them 
in  the  authentic  copies,  with  which  I  have  been 
furnished,)  "  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
"  statement  made  by  Lady  Douglas,  of  the  cir- 
*'  cumstanccs  mentioned  in  her  narrative,"  and 
they  are  the  examinations  of  two  persons,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  formerly  lived  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas,  and  of  several  servants  of 
*  See  Appendix  (B)  No.  3. 
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my  own ;  they  are  filled  with  the  hearsay  details  of 
other  servants'  declarations.  And  one  of  them,  W. 
Cole,  seems  to  liave  been  examined  over  and  over 
again.  No  less  than  four  of  his  examinations  are 
given,  and  some  of  these  evidently  refer  to 
other  examinations  of  his,  which  are  not  given  at 
all. 

These,  I  submit  to  your  Majesty,  are  rendered, 
from  this  marked  circumstance,  particularly  unde- 
serving of  credit ;  because  in  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  hearsay  statement,  related  to  one  ser- 
vant, was  followed  by  the  examination  of  the  other, 
who  was  stated  to  have  made  it,  (I  mean  an  instance 
in  which  Cole  relates  what  he  had  heard  said  by 
F.  Lloyd)*  F.  Lloyd  does  not  appear  to  have  said 
any  such  thing,  or  even  to  have  heard  what  she  is, 
by  hira,  related  to  have  said,  and  she  relates  the 
fact  that  she  really  did  hear,  stripped  of  all  the 
particulars  with  which  Cole  had  coloured  it,  and 
which  alone  made  it  in  any  degree  deserving  to  be 
mentioned.  Besides  this,  the  parents  of  the  child, 
which  is  ascribed  to  me  by  Lady  Douglas,  are 
plainly  pointed  out,  and  a  clue  is  aftbrded,  by  which, 
if  followed,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have 
ascertained,  that  that  child  was  no  child  of  mine, 
(if  indeed  it  ever  had  been  seriously  believed  to  be 
so)  and  to  have  proved  whose  child  it  was,  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  afterwards. 

*  Appesdix  (B.)  No.  3. 
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So  far,  therefore,  from  concurring  with  tlie  Com- 
missioners in  approving  the  advice,  under  which 
His  Royal  Highness  had  acted,  I  conceive  it  to 
have  been  at  least  cruel  and  inconsiderate,  to  have 
advised  the  transmission  of  such  a  charge  to  your 
Majesty,  till  they  had  exhausted  all  the  means 
nhich  private  inquiry  could  have  afforded,  to  as- 
certain its  falsehood  or  its  truth. 

And  when  it  appears  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary,  upon  the  first  statement  of  it,  as  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  imagined,  forthwith  to 
transmit  it  to  your  Majesty ;  but  it  was  retained 
for  near  six  months,  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember till  near  the  end  of  May ;  what  is  due  to 
myself  obliges  me  to  state,  that  if  there  had  but 
been,  in  that  interval,  half  the  industry  employed 
to  remove  suspicions,  which  was  exerted  to  raise 
them,  there  would  never  have  existed  a  necessity 
for  troubling  your  Majesty  with  this  charge  at  all. 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  imputing  this  solely  to 
the  advice  given  to  his  Royal  Highness.  He  must, 
of  necessity,  have  left  the  detail  and  the  determina- 
tion upon  this  business  to  others.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me,  from  what  I  now  know,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  not  fairly  dealt  with ;  that  material 
information  was  obtained,  to  disprove  part  of  the 
case  against  me,  which,  not  appearing  in  the  decla- 
rations that  were  transmitted  to  your  Majesty,  I 
conclude  was  never  communicated  to  his  Royal 
Highness. 
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Feeling,  Sire,  strongly,  that  I  have  much  to 
complain  of,  that  this  foul  charge  should  have  been 
so  readily  credited  to  my  great  prejudice,  as  to' 
have  occasioned  that  advice  to  be  given,  which  re- 
commended the  transmission  of  it  to  your  Majesty, 
(who,  once  formally  in  possession  of  it,  could  not 
fail  to  subject  it  to  some  inquiry.  I  have  dwelt, 
perhaps,  at  a  tedious  length,  in  disputing  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Commissioner's  judgment,  in  thus 
approving  the  course  which  was  pursued.  And, 
looking  to  the  event,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  perhaps  I  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  the  Inquiry  has  taken  place.  For,  if  three 
years  concealment  of  my  supposed  crime,  could 
not  impeach  the  credit  of  my  accusers,  three  times 
that  period  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  left 
that  credit  still  unimpaired.  And,  had  the  false 
charge  been  delayed  till  death  had  taken  away  the 
real  parents  of  the  chiW,  which  Lady  Douglas 
charges  to  be  mine ;  if  time  had  deprived  me  of 
those  servants  and  attendants  who  have  been  able 
so  fully  to  disprove  the  fact  of  my  alleged  preg- 
nancy, I  know  not  where  I  could  have  found  the 
means  of  disproving  facts  and  charges,  so  falsely, 
so  confidently,  and  positively  sworn  to,  as  those  to 
which  Lady  Douglas  has  attested. 

Following,  as  I  proposed,  the  course  taken  in 
the  Report,  I  next  come  to  that  part  of  it,  to  which, 
unquestionably,  I  must  recur  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction ;  because  it  is  that  part,  which  so  com- 
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pletely  absolves  me  of  every  possibly  suspicion, 
upon  the  two  material  charges,  of  pregnancy  and 
childbirth. 

The  Commissioners  state  in  their  Report,*  that 
they  began  by  examining  "  on  oath  the  two  prin- 
"  cipal  informants.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  who 
"  both  positively  swore,  the  former  to  his  having 
"  observed  the  fact  of  pregnancy,  and  the  latter  to 
"  all  the  important  particulars  contained  in  her 
"  former  declaration,  and  above  referred  to.f 
"  Their  examinations  are  annexed  to  the  Report, 
"  and  are  circumstantial  and  positive." — The  most 
material  of  "  the  allegations,  into  the  truth  of  which 
"  they  had  been  directed  to  inquire,  being  thus  far 
"  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties  from  whom 
"  they  had  proceeded,"  they  state,  "  that  they 
"  felt  it  their  duty  to  follow  up  the  Inquiry  by  the 
"  examination  of  such  other  persons,  as  they 
*'  judged  best  able  to  afford  them  information,  as 
"  to  the  facts  in  question."  "  We  thought  it," 
they  say,  "  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  this  course 
"  of  Inquiry  many  particulars  must  be  learnt  which 
"  would  be  necessarily  cenclusive  on  the  truth  or 
**  falsehood  of  these  declarations.  So  many  per- 
"  sons  must  have  been  witnesses  to  the  appear- 
"  ances  of  an  actual  existing  pregnancy,  so  many 
"  circumstances  must  have  been  attendant  upon 
"  a  real  delivery,  and  difficulties  so  numerous  and 
"  insurmountable  must  have  been  involved  in  any 

♦  See  Rep.  p.  6.  t  See  Appendix  (A.)  p.  49. 
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*'  attempt  to  account  for  the  infant  in  question,  as 
"  the  child  of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been,  ia 
"  fact,  the  child  of  the  Princess ;  that  we  entertain- ' 
"  ed  a  full  and  confident  expectation  of  arriving  at 
^*  complete  proof,  either  in  the  affirmative,  or 
"  negative  on  this  part  of  the  subject."  "  This 
"  expectation,"  they  proceed  to  state,  "  was  not 
"  disappointed.  We  are  happy  to  declare  to 
"  your  Majesty,  our  perfect  conviction  that  there 
**  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the 
^'  child  now  with  the  Princess,  is  the  child  of  Her 
"  Royal  Highness,  or  that  she  was  delivered  of 
*•'  any  child  in  the  year  1802  ;  nor  has  any  thing 
**  appeared  to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief 
"  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any 
"  other  period  within  the  compass  of  our  in- 
"  quiries." — They  then  proceed  to  refer  to  the 
circumstantial  evidence,  by  which  they  state  that 
it  was  proved  that  the  child  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
born  in  Brownlow-street  Hospital,  on  11  th  July, 
1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  brought 
to  my  house  in  the  month  of  November  following. 
— "  Neither  should  we,"  they  add,  "  be  more 
"  warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting 
"  the  alleged  pregnancy  of  tlie  Princess,  as  stated 
"  in  the  original  declarations ;  a  fact  so  fully  con- 
"  tradicted,  and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom, 
"  if  true,  it  must,  in  various  ways,  have  been 
**  known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the 
"  smallest  credit.'*  Then,  after  stating  that  they 
have  annexed  the  depositions  from  which  they  have 
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collected  these  opinions,  they  add—"  We  humbly 
"  offer  to  your  Majesty  our  clear  and  unanimous 
"  judgment  upon  them,  formed  on  full  deliberation, 
"  and  pronounced  without  hesitation,  on  the  result 
*'  of  the  whole  Inquiry." 

These    two    most    important    facts,    therefore, 
which  are  charged  against  me,  being  so  fully,  and 
satisfactorily,  disposed  of,  by  the  unanimous  and 
clear  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  ;    being  so 
fully  and  completely  disproved   by  the  evidence 
which  the  Commissioners  collected,  I  might,  per- 
haps, in  your  Majesty's  judgment,  appear  well  jus- 
tified in  passing  them  by  without  any  observation 
of  mine. — But  though  the  observations   which   I 
shall  make,  shall  be  very  few,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
just  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  for  a  few 
minutes ;  because,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself, 
upon  every  principle  which  can  govern  the  human 
mind,  in  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  any  charge, 
the  fate  of  this  part  of  the  accusation  must  have 
decisive  weight  upon  the  determination  of  the  re- 
mainder.— I,  therefore,  must  beg  to  remark,  that 
Sir  John  Douglas*  swears  to  my  having  appeared, 
some  time  after  our  acquaintance  had  commenced, 
to  be  with  child,  and  that  one  day  I  leaned  on  the 
sofa,  and  put  my  hand  upon  my  stomach,  and  said, 
"  Sir  John,  I  shall  never  be  Queen  of  England,'' 
and  he  said,  "  Not  if  you  don't  deserve  it,"  and  I 
seemed  angry  at  first. 

•  See  Appendix  (A.)  p.  8. 
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This  conversation,   I  apprehend,  if  it  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  subject  on  which  Sir  John  was 
examined,  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  insi- 
nuating that  I  made  an  allusion  to  my  pregnancy^ 
as  if  there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  between  him 
and  me  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  made  me 
angry,  by  an  expression  which  implied,  that  what 
I  alluded  to  would  forfeit  my  right  to  be  Queen  of 
England. — If  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  Sir 
John  intends  to  be  annexed  to  this  conversation,  I 
am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  he  can  in- 
tend it  to  convey. — Whether  at  any  time,  when  I 
may  have  felt  myself  unwell,  1  may  have  used  the 
expression,  which  he  here  imputes  to  me,  my  me- 
mory will  not  enable  me,  with  the  least  degree  of 
certainty,  to  state.      The  words  themselves  seem 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  innocent;  and  the  action  of 
laying  my  hand  upon  my  breast,  if  occasioned  by 
any  sense  of  internal  pain  at  the  moment,  neither 
unnatural,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  way 
censurable.      But  that  I  could  have  used   these 
words,  intending  to  convey  to  Sir  John  Douglas 
the  meaning,  which  I  suppose  him  to  insinuate, 
surpasses  all  human  credulity  to  believe,     I  could 
not,  however,  forbear  to  notice  this  passage  in  Sir 
John's  examination,  because  it  must  serve  to  de- 
monstrate to  your  Majesty,  how  words  in  them- 
selves most  innocent,  are  endeavoured  to  be  tor*- 
tured,  by  being  brought  into  the  context  with  hig 
opinion  of  my  pregnancy,  to   convey  a  meaning 
most  contrary  to  that,  which  I  could  by  possibility 
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have  intended  to  convey,  but  which  it  was  neces-^ 
sary  that  he  should  impute  to  me,  to  give  the  better 
colour  to  this  false  accusation. 

As  to  Sir  John    Douglas,    however,    when  he 
swears  to  the  appearance  of  my  pregnancy,  he  poS' 
sibly  might  be  only  mistaken.     Not  that  that  mis- 
take will  excuse  or  diminish  the  guilt  of  so  scanda- 
lous a  falsehood  upon  oath.    But  for  Lady  Douglas, 
there  cannot  be  even  such  an  excuse.     Independent 
of  all  those  extravagant  confessions  which  she  false- 
ly represents  me  to  have  made,  she  states,  upon  her 
own  observation  and  knowledge,  that  I  was  preg- 
nant in  the  year  1802.     Now,  in  the  habits  of  in- 
tercourse and  intimacy,  with  which  I  certainly  did 
live  with  her,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  that  fact.     It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  in  swearing  positively  to  that  fact,  which  is  so 
positively  disproved,  she  can  fail  to  appear  to  your 
Majesty  to  be  wilfully  and  deliberately  foresworn. 
As  to  the  conversations  which  she  asserts  to  have 
passed  between  us,   I  am  well  aware,   that  those 
who  prefer  her  word  to  mine,  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  disbelieve  her  upon  my  bare  denial ;  nor,  per- 
haps, upon  the  improbability  and  extravagance  of 
the  supposed  conversations  themselves.     But  as  to 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  dellivery,  which  are 
proved  to  be  false,  in  the  words  of  the  Report, 
"  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  they 
"  must  in  various  ways  have  been  known,"   no 
person  living  can  doubt  that  the  crime  of  adultery 
and  treason,  as  proved  by  those  facts,  has  been  at-. 
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tempted  to  be  fixecl  upon  me,  by  the  deliberate 
and  wilful  falsehood  of  this  my  most  forward  ac- 
cuser. And  \vhen  it  is  once  established,  as  it  is-, 
that  my  pregnancy  and  delivery  are  all  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas's  invention,  I  should  imagine  that 
my  confessions  of  a  pregnancy  which  never  exist- 
ed ;  my  confession  of  a  delivery  which  never  took 
place  ;  my  confession  of  having  suckled  a  child 
which  I  never  bore,  will  hardly  be  believed  upon 
the  credit  of  her  testimony.  The  credit  of  Lady 
Douglas,  therefore,  being  thus  destroyed,  I  trust 
your  Majesty  will  think  that  I  ought  to  scorn  to 
answer  to  any  thing  which  her  examination  may 
contain,  except  so  far  as  there  may  appear  to  be 
any  additional  and  concurrent  evidence  to  sup- 
port it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  Re- 
port, which  I  read,  I  do  assure  your  JMajesty,  with 
a  degree  of  astonishment  and  surprise,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express.  How  the  Commissioners 
could,  upon  such  evidence,  from  such  witnesses, 
upon  such  an  information,  and  in  such  an  ex  parte 
proceeding,  before  I  had  had  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing heard,  not  only  suffer  themselves  to  form  such 
an  opinion,  but  to  report  it  to  your  Majesty,  with 
all  the  weight  and  authority  of  their  great  names,  I 
am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Their  great 
official  and  judicial  occupations,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vented that  full  attention  to  the  subject  which  it  re- 
quired. But  I  am  not  surely  without  just  giounds 
of  complaint,  if  they  proceeded  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  my  character,  without  all  that  consi- 
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deration  and  attention,  which  ilie  importance  of  it 
to  the  peace  of  your  Majesty's  mind,  to  the  honour 
of  your  Royal  Family,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  seem,  indispensably,  to  have 
demanded. 

In  the  part  of  the  Report  already  referred  to, 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  exclusive  of  those 
two  important  facts,  which  have  been  so  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  are,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, variously  described  by  the  Commissioners ; 
as,  *'  matters  of  great  impropriety  and  indecency 
"  of  behaviour ;"  as,  *'  other  particulars  in  them- 
"  selves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so, 
**  when  connected  with  the  assertions  already 
-•'-mentioned ;"  and  as  "  points  of  the  same  na- 
"  ture,  though  coming  to  a  much  less  extent." 
But  they  do  not  become  the  subject  of  particular 
attention  in  the  Report,  till  after  the  Commisjsion- 
ers  had  concluded  that  part  of  it,  in  which  they 
give  so  decisive  an  opinion  against  the  truth  of  the 
charge  upon  the  two  material  facts.  They  then 
proceed  to  state— 

**  That  they  cannot  close  their  Report  there," 
much  as  they  could  wish  it ;  that  besides  the  alle- 
gations of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  Prin- 
cess, those  declarations  on  the  whole  of  which 
your  Majesty  had  required  their  Inquiry  and  Re- 
port, contain  other  particulars  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness^  such  as  must^ 
especially  considering  her  exalted  rank  and  sta- 
tton,  necessarily  give  occassion  to  'very  unjamur- 
able  interpretations.     That  from  various  depobi- 
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tlons  and  proofs  annexed  to  their  Report,  particih 
tarly  from  the  examination  of  Robert  Bidgood, 
JV.  Cole,  F.  Lloyd,  and  Airs  Lisle,  several  strong 
tircumstances  of  this  description,  have  been  posi- 
tively sworn  to,   by  witnesses,  who  ^cannot  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners,   be  suspected  of 
any  unfavourable  bias;  and  whose  veracity  in  this 
RESPECT,  they  had  seen  no  ground  to  questioti.*^ 
They  then  state  that  "  on  the  precise  bearing  and 
effect  of  the  facts,  thus  appearing,  it  is  not  for 
them  to  decide,  these  they  submit  to  your  J\Iajes- 
ty's  wisdom.     But  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  report  on  this  part  of  the  Inquiry,  as  distinctly 
as  on  the  former  facts  ;  that  as,   on  the  one  hand, 
the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are,  in  their 
minds,  satisfactorily  disproved,  so  on  the  other  hand 
they  think,  that  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to  have  pass- 
ed between  Her  Royal  Highness  and  Captain 
Manby,   must  be  credited  until  they  shall  rC" 
ceive  some  decisive  contradiction,   and  if  true^ 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consider O" 
tion.'* 

Your  Majesty  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
Commissioners  have  entered  into  the  examination 
of  this  part  of  the  case,  and  have  reported  upon  it, 
not  merely  as  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  which  they  have 
completely  negatived  and  disposed  of,  but  as  con- 
taining substantive  matters  of  charge,  in  itself. — • 
That  they  consider  it,  indeed,  as  relating  to  points 
**  of  the  same  nature,  but  going  to  a  much  less 
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if  extent,"  not,  tlierefore,  as  constituting  actual 
crime,  but  as  amounting  to  "  improprieties  and 
"  indecencies  of  behaviour,  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
"altcd  rank  which  I  hold,"  as  "  occasioning  unfa- 
"  vourable  interpretations,"  and  as  "  entitled  to 
"  the  most  serious  consideration."  And  when 
they  also  state  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  decide  on 
their  precise  bearing  and  effect,  I  think  I  arn  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  they  could  not  class 
them  under  any  known  head  of  crime;  as,  in 
that  case,  upon  their  bearing  and  effect  they  would 
not  have  been  fully  competent  to  have  pro- 
nounced. 

I  have,  to  a  degree,  already  stated  to  your 
Majesty,  the  unprecedented  hardship  to  which  J 
conceive  myself  to  have  been  exposed,  by  this  e.r 
parte  Inquiry  into  the  decorum  of  my  private  con- 
duct. I  have  already  Stated  the  prejudice  done 
to  my  character,  by  this  recorded  censure,  from 
which  I  can  have  no  appeal;  and  I  press  these  con- 
siderations no  further  upon  your  Majesty,  at  pre- 
sent, than  to  point  out,  in  passing  this  part  of  the 
Keport,  the  just  foundations  which  it  affords  nie 
for  making  the  complaint. 

Your  IMajesty  will  also,  I  am  persuaded,  not  fail 
to  remark  the  strange  obscurity  and  reserve,  the 
mysterious  darkness,  with  which  the  Report  here 
expresses  itself;  and  every  one  must  feci  how  this 
aggravates  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  thie  censure, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  distinctly  ^nd  specifi- 
cally to  meet  it.  The  Commissioners  state,  indeed, 
Jh^l  some  things  are   proved  aj^aingt  nje,  which 
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must  be  credited  till  they  shall  receive  a  decisive 
contradiction,  but  what  those  tilings   are  they  do 
not^tate,     They  are  "  particulars  and  circunjstan- 
"  ces   which,   especially   considering    my   exalted 
"  rank,  must  give  occasion  to  the  most  unfavour- 
*  able   interpretations.      They  are  several   strong 
"  circumstances  of  this  description,"    "  they  are, 
"  if  true,  justly  deserving   of  most  serious  conai- 
"  deration,"  and  they  "  must  be  credited  till  de-^ 
"  cidedly  contradicted."     But  what  are  these  cir- 
cumstances ?    What  are  these    deeds    without    a 
pame  ?     Was  there  ever   a  charge  so  framed  ? 
W^s  ever  any  one  put  to  answer  any  charge,  and 
decidedly  to  contradict  it,  or  submit  to  hav^  it 
credited  against  him,  which  was  conceived  in  sucli 
terms,  vyithout  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  these 
things  arc,  except  as  conjecture  may  enable  me  to 
surmise,  to  what  parts  of  the  examinations  of  the 
four  witnesses  on  whom  they  particularly  rely,  they 
attach  the  importance  and  the  weight  which  seem  to 
theijj  to  jjistify  these  dark  and  ambiguous  censures 
on  my  conduct?  But  such  as  they  are,  and  whatever 
they  may  be,  they  ninst,  your  Majesty  is  told,  be 
credited  unless  they  are  decidedly  contradicted. 

Circumstances,  respecting  Captain  Manby, 
indeed  arq  particularized  ;  but  referring  to  the 
depositions  which  apply  to  him,  they  contaia 
much  matter  of  opinion,  of  hearsay,  of  suspicion. 
Are  these  hearsays,  are  these  opinions,  are  these 
suspicions,  and  conjectures  of  these  witnesses, 
pi  be  believed  agaiost  pie,  unless  decidedly  coi> 


tradicted?  How  can  I  decidedly  contradict  another 
person's  opinion  ?  I  may  reason  against  its  justice, 
but  how  can  I  contradict  it  ?  Or  how  can  I  deci- 
dedly contradict  any  thing  which  is  not  precisely 
specified,  nor  distinctly  known  to  me  ? 

Your  Majesty  will  also  observe  that  the  Report 
states  that  it  is  not  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide 
upon  the  bearing  and  effect  of  these  facts;  these  are 
left  for  your  Majesty's  decision.  But  they  add  that 
if  true,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
consideration.  I  cannot,  Sire,  but  collect  from 
these  passages,  an  intimation  that  some  further  pro- 
ceedings may  be  meditated.  And  perhaps,  if  I 
acted  with  perfect  prudence,  seeing  how  much  rea- 
son I  have  to  fear,  from  the  fabrications  of  falsehood 
I  ought  to  have  waited  till  I  knew  what  course, 
civil,  or  criminal  your  Majesty  might  be  advised 
to  pursue  before  1  offered  any  observations  or  an- 
swer. To  this  alternative  however  I  am  driven. 
I  must  either  remain  silent,  and  reserve  my  defence, 
leaving  the  imputation  to  operate  most  injuriously 
and  fatally  to  my  character;  or  I  must,  by  entering 
into  a  defence  against  so  extended  a  charge,  expose 
myself  with  much  greater  hazard  to  any  future  at- 
tacks. But  the  fear  oi possible  danger,  to  arise  from 
the  perverted  interpretation  of  my  answer,  cannot 
induce  me  to  acquiesce  under  the  certain  mischief 
of  the  unjust  censure  and  judgment  which  stands 
against  me,  as  it  were,  recorded  in  this  Report. 
I  shall  therefore,  at  whatever  hazard,  proceed  to 
submit  to  your  majesty,  in  whose  justice  I  have 
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the  most  satisfactory  reliance,  my  answer  and  my 
observations  upon  tliis  part  of  the  case. 

And  here,  Sire,  I  cannot  forbear  again  presum- 
ing to  state  to  Your  Majesty,  that  it  is  not  a  little 
hard,  that  the  Commissioners  (nho  state,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  Report,  that  certain  particulars, 
in. themselves,  extremely  suspicious,  were,  in  the 
judgment,  which  they  had  formed  upon  them,   be- 
fore they  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  Inquiry, 
rendered  still  more  suspicious  from  being  connnect- 
ed  with  the  assertion  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,) 
should  have  made  no  observation  upon  the  degree, 
in   which   that  suspicion  must  be  proportionably 
abated,    when  those  assertions  of  pregnancy   and 
delivery,  have  been  completely  falsified  and  dis- 
proved ;  that  they  should  make  no  remark  upon  the 
fact,  that  all  the  witnesses,  (with  the  exception  of 
^Irs.  Lisle,)  on  whom  they  specifically  rely,  were, 
every  one  of  them,  brought  forward  by  the  prin- 
cipal informers,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
false  statement  of  Lady  Douglas ;  that  they  are  the 
witnesses   therefore   of  persons,    whom,  after  the 
complete  falsification  of  their  charge,  I  am  justified 
in  describing  as  conspirators,  who  have  been  detec- 
ted, in  supporting  their   conspiracy  by  their  own 
perjury.     And  surely  where  a  conspiracy,  to  fix  a 
charge  upon  an  individual,  has  been  plainly  detect- 
ed, the  witnesses  of  those  who  have  been  so  detect- 
ed in  that  conspiracy, — witnesses  that  are  brought 
forward  to  support  this  false  charge,  cannot  stand 
otherwise  than  considerably  affected  in  their  credit. 
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by  their  connection  with  those  who  are  detected  in 
tliat  conspiracy.  But  instead  of  pointing  out  this 
circumstance,  as  calling,  at  least,  tor  some  d^rce 
of  caution  and  reserve,  in  considering  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses,  the  Report  on  the  contrary, 
holds  them  up  as  worthy  of  particular  credit,  as 
witnesses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, cannot  be  suspected  of  unfavourable  bias  : 
whose  veracity,  in  that  respect,  they  have  seen  no 
ground  to  question  ;  and  who  must  be  credited  till 
ihey  receive  some  decided  contradiction. 

Now,  Sire,  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
shall  prove  to  your  Majesty's  most  perfect  satis- 
fiaction,  that  all  of  these  witnesses  (of  course  I 
still  exclude  Mrs.  Lisle)  are  under  the  influence, 
and  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  most  unfavoura* 
ble  bias  ; — that  their  veracity  is,  in  every  respect, 
to  be  doubted  ; — and  that  they  cannot,  by  any 
candid  and  attentive  mind,  be  deemed  vvorthy  of 
the  least  degree  of  credit,  upon  this  charge,  your 
Majesty  will  easily  conceive,  how  great  my  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  must  have  been,  at  this 
part  of  the  Report.  I  am  indeed  a  little  at  a  loss 
to  know,  whether  I  understand  the  passage,  which 
I  have  cited  from  the  Report.  *' The  witnesses 
'.'  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  are  not 
"  to  be  suspected  of  unfavourable  bias,  and  their 
*'  veracity  in  thai  respect  they  have  seen  no  reason 
*'  to  question."  What  is  meant  by  their  having 
seen  no  reason  to  suspect  their  veracity  in  that 
respect?    Do  tliey  mean,  what  the   qualification 
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seems  to  imply,  that  they  have  seen  reason  to 
question  it  in  other  respects  ?  Is  it  meant  to  be 
insinuated  that  they  saw  reason  to  question  their 
veracity,  not  in  respect  of  an  unfavourable  bias, 
but  of  a  bias  in  my  favour  ?  I  cannot  impute  to 
them  "such  an  insinuation,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Commissioners  would  never  have  intended 
to  insinuate  any  thing  so  directly  contrary  to  the 
truth. 

The  witnesses  specifically  pointed  out,  as  thus 
particularly  deserving  of  credit,  are  *W.  Cole, 
[|R.  Bidgood,  fF.  Lloyd,  and  JMrs.  Lisle.  With 
respect  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  I  trust  your  Majesty  will 
permit  me  to  make  my  observations  upon  her 
examination,  as  distinctly  and  separately,  as  I 
possibly  can,  from  the  others.  Because,  as  I  ever 
had,  and  have  now,  as  much  as  ever,  the  most 
perfect  respect  for  Mrs.  Lisle,  I  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  having  it  imagined  that  such  obser- 
vations, as  I  shall  be  under  the  absolute  necessity 
of  making,  upon  the  other  witnesses,  could  be  in- 
tended, in  any  degree,  to  be  applied  to  her. 

With  respect  to  Cole,  Bidgood,  and  Lloyd, 
they  have  all  lived  in  their  places,  for  a  long  time  ; 
they  had  lived  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  before  he   married,    and   were 
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appointed  by   him  to   situations  about  rue ;  Cole 
and   Lloyd  immediately  upon  my  marriage,    and 
Bidgood    very  shortly   afterwards.      I  know   not 
whether  from  this  circumstance  they  may  consider 
themselves  as  not  owing  that  undivided  duty  and 
regard  to  me,  which  servants  of  my  own  appoint- 
ment,  might  possibly   have  felt ;  [but  if  I  knew 
nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  had  consented 
to   be  voluntarily  examined,   for  the   purpose  of 
supporting  the  statement  of  Lady   Douglas  on  a 
charge   so   deeply    affecting  my  honour,   witliout 
communicating  to  me  the  fact  of  such  examination, 
your  Majesty  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  to 
iind,   that  I  saw,  in  that  circumstance  alone,   suffi- 
cient to  raise  so7?ie  suspicions  of  an  unfavourable 
bias.     But  svhen  I  find  Cole,   particularly,  sub- 
mitting to  this  secret  and  voiimtary  examination 
against  me,  no  less  tlmn  four  times,  and  when  I 
found,  during  the  pendency  of  this  Inquiry  before 
the  Commissioners,  that  one  of  them,  R.  Bidgood, 
Avas  so  far  connected,  and  in  league,  with  Sir  John 
and   Lady .  Douglas,    as   to  have   communication 
with  the  latter,  I  thought  I  saw  the  proof  of  such 
decided  hostility  and  confederacy  against  me,  that 
I  felt  obhged  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  his 
attendance  at  my  house  till   further  orders.     Of 
the  real  bias  of  their  minds,   however,  with  respect 
to  me,  your  Majesty   will   be  better  able  to  judge 
from  the  consideration  of  their  evidence. 

The  imputations  which  I  collect  to  be  considered 
as  cast  upon  me  by  these  several  witnesses,  are  too 
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great  familiarity  and  intimacy  with  several  gentle- 
men,— Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Captain 
Manby,  and  I  know  not  whether  the  same  are  not 
meant  to  be  extended  to  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  Chester, 
and  Captain  IVfore. 

With  your  IVIajesty's  permission,  therefore,  I 
will  examine  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  as 
they  respect  these  several  gentlemen,  in  their  order, 
keeping  the  evidence,  which  is  applicable  to  each 
case,  as  distinct  from  the  others  as  I  can. 

And  I  will  begin  with  those  which  respect  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  as  he  is  the  person  first  mentioned  in 
the  deposition  of  W.  Coie. 

W.  Cole  says,*  ''  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  first 
visited  at  Montague  House  in  1802  ;  that  he 
observed  that  the  Princess  was  too  familiar  with 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  One  day,  he  thinks  in  Febru- 
ary, he  (Cole)  carried  into  the  Blue  Room  to  the 
Princess  some  sandwiches  which  she  had  order- 
ed, and  was  surprised  to  see  that  Sir  Sidney  was 
there.  He  must  have  come  in  from  the  Park.  If 
he  had  been  let  in  from  Blackheath,  he  must  have 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  he  (Cole)  was 
waiting.  When  he  had  left  the  sandwiches  he 
returned,  after  some  time,  into  the  room,  and 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  sitting  very  close  to  the 
Princess  on  the  sofa;  He  (Cole)  looked  at  her 
Royal  Highness,  she  caught  his  eye,  and  saw  that 
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he  noticed  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sitting 
together,  they  appeared  both  a  little  confused.'* 

R.  Bidgood  says  also,  in  his  deposition*  on  the 
6th  of  June,  (for  he  was  examined  twice)  "  that 
it  was  early  in  1802  that  he  first  observed  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  come  to  Montague  House.  He  used 
to  stay  very  late  at  night ;  he  had  seen  him  early 
in  the  morning  there  ;  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
He  was  at  Sir  John  Douglas's  and  was  in  the  ha- 
bit, as  well  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  of  din- 
ing or  having  luncheon,  or  supping  there  every 
day.  He  saw  Sir  Sidney  Smith  one  day  in  1802 
in  the  Blue  Room,  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  full  two  hours  before  they  expected 
ever  to  see  company.  He  asked  the  servants  why 
they  did  not  let  him  know  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
there ;  the  footmen  told  him  that  they  had  let  no 
person  in.  There  w  as  a  private  door  to  the  Park, 
by  which  he  might  have  come  in  if  he  had  a  key 
to  it,  and  have  got  into  the  Blue  Room  without 
any  of  the  servants  perceiving  him.  And  in  his 
second  deposition,  taken  on  the  3rd  of  July,  he 
says  he  lived  at  Montague  House  when  Sir  Sidney 
came.  Her  (the  Princess's)  manner  with  him  ap- 
peared very  familiar;  she  appeared  very  attentive 
to  him,  but  lie  did  not  suspect  any  thing  further. 
Mrs.  Lisle  says  that  the  Princess  at  one  time 
appeared  to  like  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas. 
"  I  have  seen  Sir  Sidney  Smith  there  very  late  in 
lh«  evening,  but  not  alone  with  the  Princess.     I 
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have  no  reason  to  suspect  he  had  a  key  of  the 
Park  gate;  I  never  heard  of  any  body  being  found 
wandering  about  at  Blackheath." 

Fanny.  Lloyd  does  not  mention  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
in  her  deposition. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence  then,  which 
is  the  whole  that  respects  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  any 
of  these  depositions  (except  some  particular  pas- 
sages in   Cole's  evidence  which  are  so  important 
as  to  require  very  particular  and  distinct  state- 
ment) I  would  request  your  Majesty  to  understand 
that,  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
visiting  frequently  at  Montague  House,  both  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  and  without  them  ; 
with  respect  to  his  being   frequently   there,  at 
luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper;  and  staying  with 
the  rest  of  the  company  till  twelve,  one  o'clock,  or 
even  sometimes  later,    if  these  are  some  of  the 
facts  "  which  must  give  occasion  to  unfavourable 
"  interpretations,  and  must  be  credited  till  they 
"  are    contradicted ;"    they  are   facts,   which  I 
never  can  contradict,  for  they  are  perfectly  true. 
And  I  trust   it  will  imply   the  confession  of  no 
guilt,  to   admit  that  Sir   Sidney  Smith's  conver- 
sation, his  account  of  the  various  and  extraordi- 
nary events,    and  heroic  achievements  in  which 
he  had  been  concerned,  amused  and  interested 
me  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  living  so  much 
with  his  friends,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  in 
my    neighbourhood    on    Blackheath,    gave    the 
opportunity  of  his  increasing  his  acquaintance 
with  me. 
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It  happened  also  that  about  this  time  I  fitted  up, 
as  your  Majesty  may  have  observed,  one  of  the 
rooms  in  my  house  after  the  fashion  of  a  lurkish 
Tent.     Sir  Sidney  furnished  me  with  a  pattern 
for  it,  in  a  drawin-  of  the  Tent  of  Murat  Bey, 
which  he  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Egypt. 
And    he    taught    me    how    to    draw    Egyptian 
Arabesques,   wliich  were  necessary  for  the   or- 
naments of  ihe  ceiling;  this  may  have  occasion- 
ed, while  that  room  was  fitting  up,   several  vi- 
sits, and  possibly  some,   though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect them,  as  early  in  the  morning  as  Mr.  Bid- 
good  mentions.     I  believe  also  that  it  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once,   that,    walking  with  my 
ladies   in   the   Park,    we  have   met  Sir   Sidney 
Smith,  and  that  he  has  come  in,  with  us,  through 
the  gate  from   the  Park.     My  ladies  may  have 
gone  up  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  or  to  dress,  and 
have  left  me  alone  with  him  ;  and,   at  some  one 
of  these  times,  it  may  very  possibly  have  hap- 
pened that  Mr.   Cole,   and   Mr.   Bidgood    may 
have  seen  him,   when  he  has   not  come  through 
the  waiting-room,  nor  been  let  in  by  any  of  the 
footmen.    But  I  solemnly  declare  to  your  Majesty, 
that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  or  belief  that  he  ever 
had  a  key  of  the  gate  into  the  Park,  or  that  he 
ever  entered  in  or  passed  out,  at  that  gate,  except 
in  company  with  myself  and  my  ladies.     As  for 
the  circumstance  of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in 
the  room  alone  with  me  ;  if  suffering  a  man  to 
be  so  alone  is  evidence  of  guilt,  from   whence 
the  Commisioners   can  draw  any   unfavourable 
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inference,  I  must  leave  them  to  draw  it.     For  I 
cannot  deny  that  it  has  happened,  and  happened 
frequently  ;  not  only  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  bwt 
with  many,  many  others;  gentlemen  who  have  vi- 
sited me ;  tradesmen  who  have  come  to  receive 
my  orders ;  masters  whom  I  have  had  to  instruct 
me,  in  painting,  in  music,  in  English,  &c.  that  I 
have  received  them  without  any  one  being  by.    In 
short,  I  trust  I  am  not  confessing  a  crime,  for  un- 
questionably it  is  a  truth,  that  I  never  had  an  idea 
that  there  was  any  thing  wrong,  or  objectionable," 
in  thus  seeing  men,  in  the  morning,  and  I  confi- 
dently believe  your  Majesty  will  see  nothing  in  it, 
from  which  any  guilt  can  be  inferred.     I  feel  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  the  thing 
itself;  and  I  have  always  understood,  that  it  was 
perfectly  customary  and  usual  for  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  and  the  first  character,  in  the  country, 
to  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  a  morning, 
though  they  might  be  themselves  alone  at  the 
time.     But,   if,  in   the  opinions  and  fashions  of 
this  country,  there  should  be  more  impropriety 
ascribed  to  it,  than  what  it  ever  entered  into  mv 
mind  to  conceive,  I  hope  your  Majesty,  and  every 
candid  mind,  will  make  allowance  for  the  differ-^ 
ent  notions  which  my  foreign  education,  and  fo-^ 
reign  habits  may  have  given  me. 

But  whatever  character  may  belong  to  this  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  a  practice  which  commenced  after  my 
leaving  Carlton  House.  While  there,  and  from 
my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  I  was  accustomed, 
with  the  knowledge  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  without  his  ever  having; 
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hinted  to  me  the  slightest  disapprobation,   to  re- 
ceive lessons  from  various  masters,  for  my  amuse- 
ment, and  improvement;  I  was  attended  by  them 
frequently,  from  twelve  o'clock  to  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon ; — Mr.  Atwood  for  music,  Mr.  Geffadiere 
for  English,   Mr.  Toufronelli  for  paintiag,   Mr. 
Tutoye  for  imitating  marble,  Mr.  Elwes  for  the 
harp.    I  saw  them  all  alone  ;  and  indeed,  if  I  were 
to  see  them  at  all,  I  could  do  no  otheruise  than 
see  them  alone.     Miss  Garth,  who  was  then  sub- 
governess  to  my  daughter,  lived,  certainly,  under 
the  same  roof  with  me,   but  she  could   not   be 
spared  from    her  duty   and   attendanee   on    my 
daughter.      I   desired   her    sometimes   to  come 
down  stairs,  and  read   to  me,  during  the  time 
when  I  drew  or  painted,  but  my  Lord  Cholmon* 
dely  informed  me  this  could  not  be.     I  then  re- 
quested that  I  might  have  one  of  my  bed-cham- 
ber women  to  live  constantly  at  Carlton  House, 
that  I  might  have  her  at  call  whenever  I  wanted 
her ;  but  T  was  answered  that  it  was  not  custo- 
mary, that  the  attendants  of  the  Royal  Family 
should  live  with  them  in  town;    so  that  request 
could  not  be  complied  with.     But,   independent 
of  this,  I  never  conceived  that  it  was  offensive 
to  the  fashions  and  manners  of  the  country  to  re- 
ceive gentlemen,   who  might  call  upon  me  in  a 
morning,  whether  I  had  or  had  not  any  one  with 
me ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  that 
there  was  either  impropriety  or  indecorum  in  it,  at 
thai  time,  nor  in  continuing  the  practice  at  Monta- 
gue House.   But  this  has  been  confined  to  morning 
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visits,  in  no  private  apartments  of  my  house,  but 
in  ray  drawing-room,  where  my  ladies  have,  at  all 
times,  free  access,  and  as  they  usually  take  their  lun- 
cheon with  me,  except  when  they  are  engaged  with 
visitors,  or  pursuits  of  their  own,  it  could  but  rarely 
occur  that  I  could  be  left  with  any  gentleman  alone 
for  any  length  of  time,  unless  there  were  something 
in  tlie  known  and  avowed  business,  which  might 
occasion  his  waiting  upon  me,  that  would  fully  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance. 

I  trust  your  Majesty  will  excuse  the  length  at 
which  1  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic.  I  perceived, 
from  the  examinations,  that  it  had  been  much  in- 
quired after,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  represent  it 
in  its  true  light.  And  the  candour  of  your  Majes- 
ty's mind  vull,  lam  confident,  suggest  that  those 
who  are  the  least  conscious  of  intending  guilt,  are 
the  least  suspicious  of  having  it  imputed  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
guard  themselves,  at  every  turn,  with  witnesses  to 
prove  their  innocence,  fancying  their  character  to 
be  safe,  as  long  as  their  conduct  is  innocent,  and 
that  guilt  will  not  be  imputed  to  them  from  actions 
quite  indifterent. 

The  deposition,  however,  of  Mr.  Cole  is  not 
confined  to  my  being  alone  with  bir  SitUiey  Smith. 
The  circmnstances  in  which  he  observed  us  tose- 
tber  he  particularizes,  and  stales  his  opinion.  He 
introduces,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  evidence  by 
saying  that  I  w  as  too  familiar  with  5>ir  Sidney  Smith 
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but  as  I  trust  I  am  not  yet  so  far  degraded  as  to 
have  my  character  decided  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cole,  I  shall  not  comment  upon  that  observation. 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  scene  which  he 
observed  on  the  day  when  he  brought  in  the  sand- 
wiches, which  I  trust  your  Majesty  did  not  fail  to 
notice,  /  had  myself  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
For  there  is  an  obvious  insinuation  that  Sir  Sidney 
must  have  come  in  through  the  Park,  and  that 
there  was  great  impropriety  in  his  being  alone  with 
me.  And  at  least  the  witness's  own  story  proves, 
whatever  impropriety  there  might  be,  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  I  was  not  conscious  of  it,  nor  meant 
to  take  advantage  of  his  clandestine  entry,  from  the 
Parli,  to  conceal  the  fact  from  my  servant's  obser- 
vation. For  if  I  had  had  such  consciousness,  or 
such  meaning,  I  never  could  have  ordered  sand- 
wiches to  have  been  brought  in,  or  any  other  act  to 
have  been  done,  which  must  have  brought  mysetf 
under  the  notice  of  my  servants,  while  I  continued 
in  a  situation,  which  I  thought  improper,  and  wished 
to  conceal.  Any  of  the  circumstances  of  this  visit, 
to  which  this  part  of  the  deposition  refers,  my  me- 
mory does  not  enable  me  in  the  least  degree  to  par- 
ticularize and  recal.  Mr.  Cole  may  have  seen 
me  sitting  on  the  same  sofa  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Nay,  I  have  no  doubt  he  must  have  seen  me,  over 
and  over  again,  not  only  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  but 
with  other  gentlemen,  sitting  upon  the  same  sofa ; 
and  Itrust  your  Majesty  will  feel  it  the  hardest  thing 
imaginable,,  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
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count  what  corner  of  a  sofa  I  sat  upon  four  years 
ago,  and  how  close  Sir  Sidney  Sniith  was  sitting  to 
me.  I  can  only  solemnly  aver  to  your  Majesty, 
that  my  conscience  supplies  me  with  the  fullest 
means  of  confidently  assuring  you,  that  I  never 
permitted  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  sit  on  any  sofa  with 
me  in  any  manner,  which,  in  my  own  judgment,  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  strictest  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  In  the  judgment  of  many 
persons  perhaps,  a  Princess  of  Wales  should  at  no 
time  forget  the  elevation  of  her  rank,  or  descend  in 
any  degree  to  the  familiarities  and  intimacies  of 
private  life.  Under  any  circumstances,  this  would 
be  a  hard  condition  to  be  annexed  to  her  situation. 
Under  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  iias  been  my 
misfortune  to  have  lost  the  necessary  support  to  the 
dignity  and  station  of  a  Princess  of  Wales,  to  have 
assumed  and  maintained  an  unbending  dignity 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  if  possible,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  me. 

After  these  observations,  Sire,  I  must  now  re-^ 
quest  your  Majesty's  attention  to  those  written 
declarations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
and  which  I  shall  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  thank 
your  Majesty  for  having  condescended,  in  compli- 
ance with  my  earnest  request,  to  order  to  he  trans- 
mitted to  me.  From  observations  upon  those  de- 
clarations themselves,  as  well  as  upon  comparing 
them  with  the  depositions  made  before  the  Com- 
missioners, your  Majesty  will  see  the  strongest 
reason  for  discrediting  the  testimony  of  W.  Cole, 
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as  well  as  others  of  these  witnesses  whose  credit 
stands  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  sc  un-? 
impeachable.  They  supply  important  observations, 
even  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Cole's  evi- 
dence which  I  am  now  considering,  though  in  no 
degree  equal  in  importance  to  those  which  I  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice. 

Your  Majesty  will  please  to  observe,  that  there 
are  no  less  than  four  ditferent  examinations,  or  de- 
clarations of  Mr.  Cole.  They  are  dated  on  the 
11th,  14th,  and  30th  of  January,  and  on  Q3vd  of 
February.  In  these  four  difterent  declarations  he 
twice  mentions  the  circumstance  of  finding  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  and  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  he  mentions 
it  not  only  in  a  different  manner,  at  each  of  those 
times,  but  at  both  of  them  in  a  manner,  which  ma- 
terially differs  from  his  deposition  before  the  Com- 
missioners. In  his  declaration  on  the  1 1th  of  Janu- 
ary* he  says,  that  he  found  us  in  so  familiar  a  pos- 
ture, as  to  alarm  him  very  much,  w  hich  he  express- 
ed by  a  start  back  and  a  look  at  the  gentleman. 

In  that  dated  on  22nd  of  February,!  however 
(being  asked,  I  suppose,  as  to  that  which  he  had 
dared  to  assert,  of  the  familiar  posture  which  had 
alarmed  him  so  much,)  he  says,  "  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  our  dress,  position  of  legs,  or  arms, 
that  was  extraordinary  ;  he  thought  it  improper 
that  a  single  gentleman  should  be  sitting  quite  close 
to  a  married  lady  on  the  sofa,  and  from  that  situa- 

*  See  Appendix  (B.^  p.  98. 
t  See  Appendix  (B.)  p.  102. 
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tion,  and  former' observations,  he  thought  the  thing 
improper.  In  this  second  account,  therefore,  your 
Majesty  perceives  he  was  obliged  to  bring  in  his 
former  observations  to  help  out  the  statement,  in 
order  to  account  for  his  having  been  so  shocked 
with  what  he  saw,  as  to  express  his  alarm  by 
"  starting  back,'*  But,  unfortunately,  he  accounts 
for  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  would  have  induced  him  to  have 
been  less  surprised,  and  consequently  less  startled 
by  what  he  saw ;  for  had  his  former  observatbns 
been  such  as  he  insinuates,  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared the  more  to  expect,  and  the  less  to  be  sur- 
prised at,  what  he  pretends  to  have  seen. 

But  your  Majesty  will  observe,  that  in  his  depo- 
sition before  the  Commissioners,*  (recollecting, 
perhaps,  how  awkwardly  he  had  accounted  for  his 
starting  in  his  former  declaration,)  he  drops  his 
starting  altogether.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  gen- 
tleman only,  he  looked  at  us  both ;  that  I  caught  his 
eye,  and  saw  that  he  noticed  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  sitting ;  and  instead  of  his  own  starting,  or  any 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  he  exhibited 
his  own  feelings,  we  are  represented  as  both  ap- 
pearing a  Hi  tie  confused.  Our  confusion  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  during  his  four  declarations, 
which  he  made  before  the  appointment  of  the  four 
Commissioners,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  to 
recollect.  And  now  he  does  recollect  it,  we  ap- 
peared he  says,  "  a  little  confused." — A  little  con- 
fused ! — The  Princess  ©f  Wales  detected  in  a  situa- 
*  Appendix  (A.)  p.  11. 
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tion  such  as  to  shock  and  alarm  her  servant,  and  so 
detected  as  to  be  sensible  of  her  detection,  and  so 
conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  the  situation  as  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  confusion ;  would  not  her  con- 
fusion have  been  extreme?  would  it  have  been  so 
little  as  to  have  slipped  the  memory  of  the  witness 
who  observed  it,  during  his  first  four  declarations, 
and  at  last  to  be  recalled  to  his  recollection  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  represented  in  the  faint  and  feeble 
way,  in  which  he  here  describes  it? 
'    Wliat  weight  your  Majesty  will  ascribe  to  these 
differences  in  the  accounts  given  by  this  witness,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say.     But  I  am  ready  to  confess, 
that,   probably,  if  there   was  nothing  stronger  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  observed,  in  other  parts  of  his 
testimonjs    the  inference  which  would   be  drawn 
from  them,   would  depend   very  much   upon  the 
opinion  previously  entertained  of  the  witness.     To 
me,  who  know  many  parts  of  his  testimony  to  be 
absolutely  false,  and  all  the  colouring  given  to  it  to 
he  wholly  from  his  own  wicked  and  malicious  in- 
vention, it  appears  plain,   that  these  differences  in 
his   representations,    are  the  unsteady,   awkward, 
shuffles  and  prevarications  of  falsehood. — ^To  those, 
if  there  are  any  such,  who  from  preconceived  pre- 
judices in  his  favour,  or  from  any  other  circum- 
stsittces,  think  that  his  veracity  is  free  from  all  sus- 
picion, satisfactory  means  of  reconciling  them  may 
possibly  occur.     But  before  1  have  left  Mr.  Cole's 
examinations,  your  Majesty  will  find  that  they  will 
have  much  more  to  account  for,  and  much  more 
to  reconcile. 
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Mr.  Cole's  examination  before  the  Commission- 
ers goes  on  thus: — "  *A  short  time  before  tliis, 
"  one  night  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  saw  a  man  go 
"  into  the  house  from  the  Park,  wrapt  up  in  a 
"  great  coat.  I  did  not  give  any  alarm,  for  the 
"  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  it  was  not 
"  a  thief."  When  I  read  this  passage.  Sire,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes ;  when  I  found  such  a 
fact  left  in  this  dark  state,  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, or  without  a  trace  in  the  examination,  of 
any  attempt  to  get  it  further  explained.  How  he 
got  this  impression  on  his  mind,  that  this  was  not 
a  thief?  Whom  he  believed  it  to  be  ?  What  part 
of  the  house  he  saw  him  enter  ?  If  the  drawing- 
rooui,  or  any  part  which  I  usually  occupy,  who 
was  there  at  the  time?  Whether  1  was  there? 
Whether  alone,  or  with  my  Ladies  ?  or  with  other 
company?  Whether  he  told  any  body  of  the  cir- 
cumstance at  the  time  ?  or  how  long  after  ?  Whom 
he  told  ?  W^hether  any  inquiries  were  made  in 
consequence  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  other  ques- 
tions, with  a  view  to  have  penetrated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  this  strange  story,  and  to  have  tried  the 
credit  of  this  witness,  would,  I  should  have  thought, 
have  occurred  to  any  one ;  but  certainly  must  have 
occurred  to  persons  so  experienced,  and  so  able 
in  the  examination  of  facts,  and  the  trying  of  the 
credit  of  witnesses,  as  the  two  learned  Lords  un- 
questionably are,  whom  your  Majesty  took  care 
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to  have  introduced  into  this  Commission.     They 
never  could  have  permitted  these  unexplained  and 
unsifted    hints   and  insinuations  to  have  had^  the 
weight  and  effect  of  proof.— B-it,  unfortunately  for 
me,  the  duties,  probably,  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions prevented  their   attendance  on  the  examina- 
tion of  this,  and  on  the  hrst  examination  of  another 
most  important  witness,    Mr.   Robert  Bidgood — 
and  surely  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  here,  with- 
out offence,  to  complain,  that  it  is  not  a  little  hard, 
that,  when  your  Majesty  had  shewn  your  anxiety 
to  have  legal  accuracy,  and  legal  experience  assist 
on  this  examination,  the  two  most  important  wit- 
nesses, in  whose  examinations  there  is  more  mat- 
ter for  unfavourable  interpretation,  than  in  all  the 
rest  put  together,  should  have  been  examined  with- 
out the  benefit  of  this  accuracy,  and  this  experience. 
And  I  am  the  better  justified  in  making  this  obser- 
vation, if  what  has  been  suggested  to  me  is  correct ; 
that,  if  it  shall  not  be  allowed  that  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  under  this  Marrant  or  commis- 
sion is  questionable,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  it  is  most  questionable  whether,  according  to 
the  terms  or  meaning  of  the  warrant  or  commission 
as  it  constitutes  no  quorurriy  Lord   Spencer  and 
Lord  Grenville  could  administer  an  oath,-  or  act  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  Lords  ;  and  if  they  could 
not,  Mr.  Cole's  ialschood  must  be  oat  of  the  reach 
of  punishment. 

Returning  then  from  this  digression,   will  your 
Majesty  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  I  am  to  under- 
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itand  this  fact,  respecting  the  man  in  a  great  coal, 
to  be  one  of  those  which  must  necessarily  give  oc- 
casion  to  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations  r 
uhich  must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contradicted  ? 
and  which  if  true,  deserve  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration ?  The  unfavourable  interpretations  which 
this  fact  may  occasion,  doubtless  are,  that  this 
man  was  either  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  some  other 
pararnour,  wiio  was  admitted  by  me  into  my  house 
in  disguise  at  railnight,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wicked  and  adulterous  purposes.  And  is  it 
possible  that  your  Majest}',  is  it  possible  that  any 
candid  mind  can  believe  this  tact,  with  the  un- 
favourable interpretations  which  it  occasions,  oo 
the  relation  of  a  servant,  who  for  all  that  appears, 
mentions  it  for  the  first  time,  four  years  after  the 
event  took  place ;  and  who  gives  himself,  this 
picture  of  his  lionesty  and  fidelity  to  a  master, 
whom  he  has  served  so  long,  that  he,  whose  nerves 
are  of  so  moral  a  frame,  that  he  starts  at  seeing  a 
single  man  sitting  at  mid -day,  in  an  open  drawing- 
room,  on  the  same  sofa,  with  a  married  womaa, 
permitted  this  disguised  midnight  adulterer,  to  ap- 
proach his  master's  bed,  without  taking  any  notice, 
without  njaking  any  alarm,  witliout  otiering  any 
interrupliun.  And  vvhy  ?  l^cause  (as  he  expressly 
states)  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  thief;  and 
because  (as  he  plainly  insinuates)  he  did  believe  him 
to  be  an  adulterer. 

But  what  makes  the  majiner  in  which  the  Gorn- 
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niishioners  suffered  this  fact  to  remain  so   unex- 
])laiijcd,  the  more  extraordinary  is  this  ;   Mr.  Cole 
had  in  liis  original  declaration  of  the*  J  Ith  of  Ja- 
nuary, uhich  was  before  tiie  Commissioners,  stated 
"  that  one  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  saw  a 
person  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  go  across  the 
Park  into  the  gate  to   the  Green  House,  and  he 
verily  believes  it  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith.""    In  his  de- 
claration then,  (v\hen  he   was  not  upon  oath)  he 
ventures  to  state,  "  that  he  verily  believes  it  was 
Sir  Sidney  Smith."     ^yhcu  he  is  upon  his  oath,,  in 
his  deposition  before  the  Commissioners,  all  that 
he.  ventures  to  swear  is,  *'  that  he  gave  no  alarm, 
because  the  impression   upon  his  mind  was,  that  it 
was  not  a  thief."     And  the  difference  is  most  im- 
poitant.      "'  The  impression   upon  his  mind  was, 
that  it  was  not  a  thief!  !"     I  believe  him,  and  the 
impression   upon  my  mind  too  is,  that  he  k?iew  it 
was  not  a  thief — That  he  knew  who  it  was — and 
that  he  knew  it  was  no  other  than  7?ii/  zcatchman. 
What  incident  it  is  that  he  alludes  to,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  know.     But  this  I  know,  that  if  it  refers  to 
any  man  with  whose  proceedings  I  have  the  least 
acquaintance  or   privity,  it  must   have   been  iny 
watchman ;  who,  if  he  executes  my  orders,  nightly, 
and  often  in  the  ni!i,ht,  goes  his  rounds,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  my  house.     And  this  circumstance^ 
which  I  bliould  think  would  rather  afford,  to  most 
minds,  an  iuliere  ice  that  I  was  not  preparing  the 
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May  of  planning  facilities  for  secret  midniiiht  assig* 
nations,  has,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe,  (if  there 
is  one  word  of  truth  in  any  part  of  this  story,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  not  pure  invention)  afforded  the 
handle,  and  suggested  the  idea,  to  this  honest,  trusty 
man,  this  witness,  "  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
unfavourable  bias,"  "  whose  veracity  in  that  re- 
spect the  Commissioners  saw  no  ground  to  ques- 
tion," and  "  who  must  be  credited  till  he  received 
decided  contradiction,''  suggested,  I  say,  the  idea 
of  the  dark  and  vile  insinuation  contained  in  this 
part  of  his  testilnon)^ 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  however,  in  this 
conjecture,  this  appears  to  be  evident,  that  his  ex- 
amination is  so  left,  that  supposing  an  indictment 
for  perjury  or  false  swearing,  would  lie  against  any 
witness,  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  and  sup- 
posing this  examination  had  been  taken  before  the 
whole  four. — If  Mr.  Cole  was  indicted  for  perjury, 
in  respect  to  this  part  of  his  deposition,  the  proof 
that  he  did  see  the  watchman,  would  necessarily 
acquit  him  ;  would  establish  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  and  rescue  him  from  the  punishment  of  per- 
jury, though  it  would  at  the  same  time  prove  the 
falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  inference,  and  the 
insinuation,  for  the  establishment  of  which  alone  the 
fact  itself  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Cole  chooses  further  to  state,  that  he  as- 
cribes his  removal  from  Montague  House  to  I^n- 
don,  to  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  notice 
he  had  taken  of  the  improper  situation  of  Sir  Sid- 
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l»ey  Smith  with  me  upon  the  sofa.     To  this  I  can 
oppose  httle  more  than  my  own  assertions,  as  my 
motives  can  only  be  known  to  myself. — But  Air* 
Cole  was  a  very  disagreeable  servant  to  me ;  he 
ivas  a  man,   who,  as  I  always  conceived,  had  been 
educated   above  his  station.     He  talked  French, 
and  was  a  musician,  playing  well  on  the  violin. — 
By  these  qualifications  he  had  got  admitted  occasi- 
onally, into  better  company,  and  this  probably  led 
to  that  forward  and  obti'usive  conduct,  which   I 
thought  extremely  offensive  and  impertinent  in  a 
servant.  1  had  long  been  extremely  displeased  with 
him ;  I  had  discovered,  that  when  I  went  out  he 
would  eome  into  my  drawing-room,  and  play  on 
my  harpsichord,  or  sit  there  reading  my  books  ; — 
and,  io  short,  there  was  a  forwardness  which  would 
have  led  to  my  absolutely  discharging  him  a  long 
time  before,  if  1  had  not  made  a  sort  of  rule  to  my- 
self, to  forbear,  as  long  as  possible,  from  removing 
any  servant  who  had  been  placed  about  me  by  his 
Royal  Highness. — Before  Mr.  Cole  lived  with  the 
Prince,  he  had  lived  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  carried  to 
Devonshire  House  all  the  observations  he  could 
make  at   mine.      For  these  various  reasons,  just 
before  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  about  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  I  requested  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  who  liad  been  good  enough  to  take 
ihe  trouble  of  arranging  many  particulars  in  my 
establishment,  to  make  the  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Cole ;  which  was  to  leave  him  in  town 
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to   wait   upon  me   only  when  I  went  to  Carlton 
House,  and  not  to  come  to  Montague  House  ex- 
cept when  specially  required.     This  arrangement, 
it  seems,  ofifended  him.     It  certainly  deprived  him 
of  some  perquisites  which  he  had  when  living  at 
Blackheath  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  as  it  left  him  so 
much  more  of  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  had  been  much  to  his  preju- 
dice.    It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  like  it ; 
and  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  case  with  this  one 
observation  more — That   your   Majesty,    I   trust, 
will  hardly  believe,  that,   if  ■Vfr.  Cole  had,  by  any 
accident,    discovered    any    improper  conduct    of 
mine,  towards  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  any  one  else, 
the  way  which  I  should  have  taken  to  suppress  his 
information,  to  close  his  mouth,  would  have  been 
by  immediately  adopting  an  arrangement  in  my 
family,  with  regard  to  him,  which  was  either  pre- 
judicial or  disagreeable  to  him  :  or  that  the  way  to 
remove  him  from  the  opportunity  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  betraying  my  secret,  whether  through  levity 
or  design,  in  the  quarter  where  it  would  be  most 
fatal  to  me  that  it  should  be  known,  was  by  making 
an  arrangeuient  which,  while  all   his  resentment 
and  anger  were  fresh  and  warm  about  him,  would 
place  him  frequently,  nay,  almost  daily,  at  Carl- 
ton  House;  would    place   him  precisely   at  tljat 
place,  from  whence,  unquestionably,  it  must  have 
been  my  interest  to  have  kept  him  as  far  removed 
as  possible. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  examinations  of 
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the  other  witnesses  whicli  is  material  for  me  to  ob- 
serve upon,  as  far  as  respects  this  part  of  the  case. 
It  appears  from  them  indeed,  what   I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  admitting*,    and  have   observed    upon 
before,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  frequently   at 
Montague  House — that  they  have  known  him  to 
be  alone  with  me  in  the  morning,   but   that  they 
never  knew  him  alone  with  me  in  an  evening,  or 
staying  later  than  my  company  or  the  ladies — for 
what  Mr.  Stikeman  says,  vvith  respect  to  his  being 
alone  with  me  in  an  evening,   can  only  (nsan,  and 
is  only  rcconcileable  with   all  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence on  this  part  of  the  case,  by  its  being  under- 
stood to  mean  alone,  in  respect  of  other  company, 
but  not  alone,  in  the  absence  of  my  Ladies.     The 
deposition    indeed    of    my   servant,    S.    Roberts, 
is  thus  far  material  upon  that  point,  thit  it  exhibits 
Mr.  Cole,  not  less  than  three  years  ago,  endea- 
vouring to  collect  evidence  upon  these  points  to  my 
prejudice. — F(3r  Your  Majesty   will   find   that  he 
says,  "  I  recollect  Mr.  Cole*  once  asking  me,   I 
"  think  three  ye^Ars  ago,  whether  there  were  any 
"  favourites   in   the  family.     I  remember  saying, 
"  that  Captain  Manby  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  were 
'*  frequently    at     Blackheath,    and     dined    there 
"  pftener   than   other    persons."       He  then  pro- 
"  ceeds — "  I  never  knew   Sir  Sidney  Smith  stay 
"  later  than  the  Ladies  ;  I  cannot   exactly  say  at 
"  what  time  he  went,  but   1  never  remember  his 
"  staying  alone  with  the  Princess." 
As  to  what  is  contained  in  the  written  declara- 
♦  See  Appendix  (A)  No.  8. 
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tions  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  La  in  pert,  the  old  servants 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  (as  from  some  cir- 
cumstances or  other  respecting,   I  conceive,  either 
their   credit  or    their   supposed   importance)    the 
Commissioners  have  not  thought  proper  to  exa- 
mine them  upon  their  oaths,*  I  do  not  imagine 
Your  Majesty  would  expect  that  I  should  take  any 
notice  of  tiieui.     And  as  to  what  is  deposed  by  my 
Lady  Douglas,  if  your  Majesty  will  observe   the 
gross  and  horrid  indecencies  with  which  she  ushers 
in,  and  states  my  confessions  to  her,  of  my  asserted 
criminal  intercourse  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Your 
Majesty,  I  am  conlident,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
I  do  not  descend  to  any  particular  observations  on 
her  deposition. — One,  and  one  only  observatioji  will 
I  make,   which,  however,   could  not  have  escaped 
Your  Majcst}',  if  I   had  omitted  it. — That  Your 
Majesty  will  have  an  excellent  portraiture  of  the 
true  female  delicacy  and  purity  of  ray  Lady  Dou- 
glass  mind,  and  character,  when  you  will  observe 
that  she  seems  wholly  insensible  that  what  a  sink  of 
infamy    she   degrades    herself   by    her    testimony 
against  me.     It  is  not  only  that  it  appears,  from  her 
statement,  that  she  was  contented  to  live,  in  fami- 
liarity and  apparent  friendship  with   me,  after  the 
conlession  which  I  made  of  my  adultery  (for  by  the 
indulgence  and  liberality,  as  it  is  called,  of  modern 
manners,  the  company  of  adulteresses  has  ceased 
to  retiect  that  discredit  upon  the  characters  of  other 

*  For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  printed  in  Appendix  (B).  j 
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tromen  who  admit  of  their  society,  which  the  besf 
interests  of  female  virtue  may,  perhaps,  require ) 
But  she  was  contented  to  live  in  familiarity  with  a 
woman,  who,  if  Lady  Doughs's  evidence  of  me  is 
true,  was  a  most  low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  dis- 
grace to  her  sex.  The  grossness  of  whose  ideas 
and  conversation,  would  add  infamy  to  the  lowest, 
most  vulgar,  and  most  infamous  prostitute.  It  is  not, 
however,  upon  this  circumstance,  that  I  rest  as- 
sured no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Lady  Douglas's 
testimony;  but  after  what  is  proved,  with  regard 
to  her  evidence  respecting  my  pregnancy  and  deli- 
very in  1802,  I  am  certain  that  any  observations 
upon  her  testimony,  or  her  veracity,  must  be  flung 
away. 

Your  Majesty  has  therefore  now  before  you  the 
state  of  the  charge  against  me,  as  far  as  it  respects 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  And  this  is,  as  I  understand 
the  Report,  one  of  the  charges  zvhich,  rvitk  its  un- 
favourable interpretations,  must,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners,  he  credited  till  decidedly  con- 
tradicted. 

As  to  the  facts  of  frequent  visiting  on  tenns  of 
great  intimacy,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  cannot 
be  contradicted  at  all.  How  inferences  and  un- 
favourable interpretations  are  to  be  decidedly  con- 
tradicted, I  wish  the  Commissioners  had  been  so 
good  as  to  explain.  1  know  of  no  possible  way 
but  by  the  declarations  of  myself  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Yet  we  being  the  supposed  guilty  parties, 
our  denial,  probably,  will  be  thought  of  no  great 
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wei«Tht.  As  to  my  own,  however,  I  tender  it  to 
your  Majesty,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  if 
I  knew  what  fact  it  was  that  I  ought  to  contradict, 
to  clear  my  innocence,  I  would  precisely  address 
myself  to  that  fact,  as  I  am  confident,  my  con- 
science would  enable  me  to  do,  to  any,  from  w  hich 
a  criminal  or  an  unbecoming  inference  could  be 
drawn.  I  am  sure^  however,  your  Majesty  will 
feel  for  the  humiliated  and  degraded  situation,  to 
which  this  Report  has  reduced  your  Daughter-in- 
law,  the  Princess  of  V/ales ;  when  you  see  her 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  risking  the  dan- 
ger, that  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations 
should  be  credited  ;  or  else  of  stating,  as  I  am  now 
degraded  to  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  not  only 
no  adulterous  or  criminal,  but  no  indecent  or  im- 
proper intercourse  whatever,  ever  subsisted  be- 
tween Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  myself,  or  any  thing 
which  I  should  have  objected  that  all  the  world 
should  have  seen.  I  say  degraded  to  the  necessity 
of  stating  it ;  for  your  Majesty  must  feel  that  a 
woman's  character  is  degraded  when  it  is  put  upon 
her  to  make  such  statement,  at  the  peril  of  the 
contrary  being  credited,  unless  she  decidedly  con- 
tradicts it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  absence  from  the 
country  prevents  my  calling  upon  him  to  attest 
the  same  truth.  But  I  trust  \\hen  your  Majesty 
shall  find,  as  you  will  find,  that  my  declaration  to 
a  similar  efifect,  with  respect  to  the  other  gentle- 
j»en  referred  to  in  this  Report,  is  confirmed  by 
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their  denial,  that  your  Majesty  will  think  that  in 
a  case,  where  nothing  but  my  own  word  can  be 
adduced,  niy  own  word  alone  may  be  opposed  to 
whatever  little  remains  of  credit  o'r  weight  may, 
after  all  the  above  observations,  be  supposed  yet  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Cole,  to  his  inferences,  his  insinua- 
tions, or  his  facts.  Not  indeed  that  I  have  yet  fin- 
ished my  observations  on  Mr.  Cole's  credit;  but  I 
must  reserve  the  remainder,  till  I  consider  his  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  till  1 
have  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  testimony  Of 
JPanny  Lloyd.  Then,  indeed,  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  to  your  Majesty  these  wit- 
nesses, Fanny  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Cole,  (both  of  whom 
are  represented  as  so  unbiassed,  and  so  credible,') 
in  fla^  decisive,  and  irreconcileable  contradiction  to 
each  other. 

The  next  person,  with  whom  my  improper  in- 
timacy is  insinuated,  is  Mr.  Lawrence  the  painter. 

The  principal  witness  on  this  charge  is  also  Mr. 
Cole.  Mr.  R.  Bidgood  siays  nothing  about  him. 
Tanny  Lloyd  says  nothing  about  him ;  and  all  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  am  neither 
able,  nor  feel  interested,  to  contradict  it.  "That 
slie  reniembers  my  sitting  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for 
iny  picture  at  Blackheath ;  and  in  London;  thdt 
she  lias  left  me  at  his  house  in  town  with  him,  biit 
'she  thinks  Mi's.  Fitzgerald  was  with  us;  and  that 
she  thinks  i  sat  alone  with  him  at  Blackiieath."  But 
Mr.  Cole  speaks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  a  manner  that 
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calls  for  particular  observation.     He  says*  "  Mr. 
Lawrence  the  painter   used  to  go  to  Montague 
House  about  the  latter  end  of  1801,  when  he  was 
painting  the  Princess,  and  he  has  slept  in  the  house 
two  or  three  nights  together.     I  have  often  seen 
him  alone  with  the  Princess  at  II  or  1 2  o'clock  at 
night.     He  has  been  there  as  late  as  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.      One  night  I  saw  him 
xvith  the  Princess  in  the  Blue  Room,  after  the 
ladies  had  retired.     Some  time  aftemvardsy  zvhen 
I  supposed  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  I  went  to  see 
that  all  was  safe,  and  I  found  the  Blue  Room 
door  locked,  and  heard  a  whispering  in  it ;  and  I 
xvent  away.'*      Here,  again,    your   Majesty   ob- 
serves, that  Mr.    Cole  deals  his  deadliest  blows 
against  my  character  by  insinuation.     And  here, 
again,  his  insinuation   is  left  unsifted   and   unex- 
plained.    I  here  understand  him  to  insinuate  that, 
though  he  supposed  Mr.  Lawrence  to  have  gone  to 
his  room,  he  was  still  where  he  had  said  he  last  left 
him ;  and  that  the  locked  door  prevented  him  from 
seeing   me   and   Mr.    Lawrence    alone    togetlier, 
whose  whispering,    however,    he,    notwithstanding 
overheard. 

Before,  Sire,  I  come  to  my  own  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  sleeping  at  Montague  House, 
I  poust  again  refer  to  Mr.  Cole*s  original  declara- 
tions. I  must  again  examine  Mr.  Cole,  against 
14^*^*^^  7  which  I  cannot  help  lamenting  it  does 
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not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  others  to  have  done  ; 
as  I  am  persuaded  if  it  had,  his  prevarications,  and 
his  falsehood,  could  never  have  escaped  tlietn.  They 
would  then  have  been  able  to  have  traced,  as  your 
Majesty  will  now  do,  through  my  observations, 
by  what  degrees  he  hardened  himself  up  to  the  in- 
famy (for  I  can  use  no  other  expression)  of  stating 
this  fact,  by  which  he  means  to  insinuate  that  he 
heard  me  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  locked  up  in  this 
Blue  Room,  whisperinci  together,  and  alone.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  drag  your  Majesty  through 
so  long  a  detail ;  but  I  am  confident  your  Majesty's 
goodness,  and  love  of  justice,  will  excuse  it,  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  vindication  ot  my  character,  as  well 
as  to  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Cole's. 

Mr.  Cole's  examination,  as  contained  in  his  first 
written  declaration  of  the  1 1  th  of  January,  has  n«- 
thing  of  this.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  has  nothing 
concerning  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  it  has  much,  which  is 
calculated  to  occasion  unfavourable  interpretations, 
and  given  with  a  view  to  that  object.  But  that 
circumstance,  as  I  submit  to  your  Majesty,  increases 
"the  weight  of  my  observation.  Had  there  been 
nothing  in  his  first  declaration  about  Mr.  Lawrence 
at  all,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  perhaps 
Mr.  Lawrence  escaped  his  recollection  altogether ; 
or  that  his  declaration  had  been  solely  directed  to 
other  persons ;  but  as  it  does  contain  observations 
respecting  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  nothing  of  a  locked 
door,  or  the  whispering  within  it  j — how  he  happened 
at  that  time  not  to  recollect,  or  if  he  recollected^ 
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fiot  to  mention  so  very  striking  and  remarkable  a 
circumstance,  is  not,   I  should  imagine,  very  satis- 
factorily to  be  explained.     His  statement  in  that* 
first  declaration  stands  thus,  "In  1801,  Lawrence 
"  the  painter  was  at  Montague  House,  for  four 
"  or  five  days  at  a  time,  painting  the  Princess's 
"  picture.     That  he  was  frequently  alone  late  in 
"  the  night  with  the  Princess,  and  much  suspicion 
"  was  entertained  of  him."     Mr.  Cole's  nextf  de- 
claration, at  least  the  next  which  appears  among  the 
written  declarations,  was  taken  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary ;  it  does  not  mention  Mr.   Lawrence's  name, 
but  it  has  this  passage.     "  When  Mr.  Cole  found 
the  drawing-room,  which  led  to  the  staircase  to  the 
Princess's  apartments,  locked  (which  your  Majesty 
knows  is  the   same  which  the  witnesses  call   the 
Blue  Room,)  he  does  not  know  whether  any  person 
was  with  her ;  but  it  appeared  odd  to  him,  as  he 
had  formed  some  suspicions."     The  striking  and 
important  observation  on  this  passage  is,  that  when 
he  first  talks  of  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  being 
locked,   so  far  from  his  mentioning  any  thing  of 
whispering  being  overheard,  he  expressly  says,  that 
he  did  not  know  that  any  body  was  with  me.     The 
passage  is  likewise  deserving  your  Majesty's  most 
serious  consideration  on  another  ground.     For  it  is 
one  of  those  which  shews  that  Mr.  Cole,  though  we 
have  four  separate  declarations  made  by  him,  has 
certainly  made  other  statements  which  have  not 
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been  transmitted  to  your  Majesty ;  for  it  evidently 
refers  to  something,  which  he  had  said  before,  of  hav- 
ing found  the  drawing-room  door  locked,  and  no 
trace  of  sach  a  statement  is  discoverable  in  the 
previous  axamination  of  Mr.  Cole,  as  I  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that,  in  obedience  to 
your  Majesty's  commands,  I  have  at  length  been 
furnished  with  the  whole.  I  don't  know,  indeed, 
that  it  should  be  matter  of  complaint  from  me,  that 
your  Majesty  has  not  been  furnished  with  all  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Cole,  because  from  the  sample  I 
see  of  them,  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  them 
could  have  furnished  any  thing  favourable  to  me, 
except  indeed  that  they  might  have  furnished  me 
witli  fresh  means,  of  contradicting  him  by  himself. 

But  your  Majesty  will  sec  that  there  have  been 
other  statements  not  communicated;  a  circumstance 
of  which  both  your  Majesty  and  I  have  reason  to 
complain.  But  it  may  be  out  of  its  place  further 
to  notice  that  fact  at  present. 

To  return  therefore  to  Mr.  Cole ; — in  his  third* 
declaration,  dated  the  30th  of  January,  there  is  not 
a  word  about  Mr.  Lawrence.  In  his  fourth  and 
last,t  which  is  dated  on  the  23rd  oi  February,  he 
says,  "  tlie  person  who  was  alone  with  the  lady  at 
*'  late  hours  of  the  night  (twelve  and  one  o'clock,) 
"  and  whom  he  left  iitting  up  after  he  went  to  bed, 
"  was  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  happened  two  diffe- 
"  rent  nights."     Here  is  likewise  another  trace  pf 
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a  former  statement  which  is  not  given  ;  for  no  such 
person  is  mentionod  before  in  any  that  I  have  been 
furnished  with. 

Your  Majesty  then  here  observes  tliat,  after  hav- 
ing given  evidence  in  two  of  his  declarations,  res- 
pecting Mr.  Lawrence  by  name,  in  which  he  men- 
tions nothing  of  locked  doors, — and  after  having,  in 
another  declaration,  given  an  account  of  a  locked 
door,  but  expressly  stated  that  he  knew  not  whether 
any  one  was  with  me  within  it,  and  said  nothing 
about  whispering  being  overheard,  but,  impliedly, 
at  least,  negativied  it;— in  the  deposition  before  the 
Commissioners,  he  puts  all  these  things  together, 
&nd  has  the  hardihood  to  add  to  them  that  remark* 
able  circumstance,  which  could  not  have  escaped  his 
recollection,  at  the  first,  if  it  had  been  true,  *'  of  his 
"  having,  on  the  same  night  in  which  he  found  me 
"  and  Mr.  Lawrence  alone,  after  the  ladies  were 
"  gone  to  bed,  come  again  to  the  room  when  he 
*'  thought  Mr.  Lawrence  must  have  been  retired, 
"  and  found  the  door  locked  and  heard  the  whisper- 
"  ing ;"  and  then  again  he  gives  another  instance 
of  his  honesty,  and  upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  man  in  the  great  coat,  he 
finds  the  door  locked,  hears  the  whispering,  and 
then  he  silently  and  contentedly  retires. 

And  this  witness,  who  thus  not  only  varies  in  his 
testimony,  but  contradicts  himself  in  siich  impor- 
tant particulars,  is  one  of  those  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  unfavourable  bias,  and  whose  veracity  is 
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not  to  be  questioned,  and  whose  evidence  must  be 
credited  till  decidedly  contradicted. 

These  observations  might  probably  be  deemed 
sufficient  upon  Mr.  Cole's  deposition,  as  tar  as  it 
respects  Mr.  Lawrence ;  but  I  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  explaining  to  your  Majesty,  all  the  truth, 
and  the  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Lawrence,  which 
I  recollect. 

What  I  recollect  then  is  as  follows.     He  began  a 
large  picture  of  me,  and  of  my  daughter,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1800,  or  the  beginning  of 
1801.     Miss  Garth  and  Miss  Hayman  were  in  the 
house  with  me  at  the  time.     The  picture  was  paint- 
ed at  Montague  House.     Mr.  Lawrence  mentioned 
to  Miss  Hayman  his  wish  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main some  few  nights  in  the  house,  that  by  rising 
early  be  might  begin  painting  on  the  picture,  be- 
fore Princess  Charlotte  (whose  residence  being  at 
that  time  at  Shooter's  Hill  was  enabled  to  come; 
early,)  or  myself,  came  to  sit.     It  was  a  similar  re- 
quest to  that  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  William 
Beechy,  when  he  painted  my  picture.     And  I  was 
sensible  of  no  impropriety  when  I  granted  the  re- 
quest to  either  of  them.     Mr.  Lawrence  occupied 
the  same  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  Sir 
William  Beechy  ; — it  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  from  my  apartment. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  dine  mth 
me;  bis  dinner  was  served  in  his  own  room. — After 
dinner  he  came  down  to  the  room  where  I  and  my 
Ladies  generally  sat    in    an  evening — sometimes 
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there  was  music,  in  wliich  he  joined,  and  some- 
times he  read  poetry.  Parts  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
I  particularly  remember,   from  his  reading  them 
very  well;  and  sometimes  he  played  chess  with  me. 
It  frequently  mayhave  happened  that  it  was  one  or 
two  o'clock  before  I  dismissed  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
my  Ladies.     They,  together  with  Mr.  Lawrence, 
went  out  of  the  same  door,  up  the  same  stair-case, 
and  at  the  same  time.  According  to  my  own  recol- 
lection  I  should  have  said,   that,  in  no  one  in- 
stance, they  had  left  Mr.  Lawrence  behind  them, 
alone  with  me. — But  I  su  ppose  it  did  happen  once 
for  a  short  time,  since  Mr.  Lawrence  so  recollects 
it,  as  your  Majesty  will  perceive  from  his  deposi- 
tion, which  I  annex.  He  staid  in  my  house  two  or 
three  nights  together  ;  but  how  many  nights  in  the 
whole,  I  do  not  recollect..    The   picture  left  my 
house  by  April,   1801,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  never 
slept  in  my  house  afterwards.     That  picture  novr 
belongs  to  Lady  Townshend.    He  has  since  com- 
pleted another  picture  of  me  ;  and,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  began  another,  which  remains 
at   present    unfinished.  I    believe    it   is   near    a 
twelvemonth  since  I  last  sat  to  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  lives  upon  a  footing  of  the  great- 
est intimary  with  the  neighbouring  families  of  Mr, 
Lock  and  IMr.  Angerslein  ;  and  I  have  asked  In'm 
sometimes  to  dine  with  me  to  meet  them.  White 
I  was-  sitting  to  him,  at  my  own  house,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  must  have  often  sat  to  him  alone  ;  as  the 
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necessity  for  the  precaution  of  having  an  atten- 
dant, as  a  witness  to  protect  my  honour  from  sus- 
picion certainly  never  occurred  to  me.   And  upon 
the  same  principle,   I   do  not  doubt  that  I  may 
have  sonjetimes  continued  in  conversation  with 
him   after  he  had  finisiied   painting.      But  when 
sitting  in  his  own  house,   I  have  always  been  at- 
tended witii  one  of  my  Ladies. — And  indeed  no- 
thing in  the  examinations  state  the  contrary.  One 
part  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  seems  as  if  she 
had  had  a  question  put  to  her,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that   I  had  been  left  alone  with  ]\Ir.  Law- 
rence at  his  own  house ;  to  which  she  answers, 
that  she  indeed  had  left  me  there,   but  that  she 
thinks  she  left  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  with  me. 

Ifaninference  of  an  unfavourable  nature  could 
have  been  drawn  from  my  having  been  left  there 
alone  ; — was  it,   Sire,  taking  all  that  care  which 
might  be  wished,  to  guard  against  such  an  infer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  when  they 
omitted  to  send  for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  ascertain 
what  Mrs.  Lisle  may  have  left  in  doubt.  The  Com- 
missioners, I  give  them  the  fullest  credit,  were  sa- 
tistied,  tliatMrs.  Lisle  thought  correctly  upon  this 
fact,  and   that  Airs.  Fitzgerald,  if  she  had  been 
sent  for  again,  would  so  have  proved  it,  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  have  been  troubling  her  to  no 
purpose.  But  this  it  is,  of  which  I  conceive  myself 
to  have  u)ost  reason  to  complain  ; — that  the  exa- 
minition  in  several  instances,   have  not  been  fol- 
lowed upsoastoreuiove  unfavourable  impressions. 
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I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  that  the  Commission- 
ers would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  warranted 
in  negaiivin^i  all  criminality,  and  all  suspicion  on 
this  part  of  the  cliarge,   as  completely,    and  ho- 
nourably  as  they    have  done   on   the   principal 
charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery.    They  traced 
that  part  of  the  charge  with  ability,  sagacity,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance;  and  the  result  was  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  my  innocence  j  complete  de- 
tection of  the  falsehood  of  my  accusers.    Encou- 
raged by  their  success  in  that  partof  theirlnquiry, 
I  lament  that  they  did  not,  (as  they  thought  pro- 
per to  enter  into  the  other  part  of  it  at  all,)  with 
similar  industry  pursue  it.   If  they  had,  I  am  con- 
fident they  would  have  pursued  it  with  the  same 
success  ;  but  though  they  had  convicted  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas  of  falsehood,  they  seem  to  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  suspect  of  the  same  false- 
hood, any  other  of  the  witnesses,  though  produced 
by  SirJohn  and  Lady  Douglas.  The  most  obvious 
means,  therefore,  of  trying  their  credit,  by  com- 
paring their  evidence  with  what  they  had  said  be  ■ 
fore,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  omitted.     Many 
facts  are  left  upon  surmise  only  and  insinuation ; 
obvious  means  of  getting  further  information  on 
doubtful  and  suspicious  circumstances  are  not  re- 
sorted to  ;    and,  as  if  the  important  maUer  of  the 
Inquiry  (on  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  had 
been  formed)  was  all  that  required  any  very  atten- 
tive or  accurate  consideration ;  the  remainder  of 
it  was  pursued  in  a  manner  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of 
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what  may  have  been  deemed  more  important  du- 
ties— and  of  this  1  should  have  made  but  litile 
complaint,  if  this  Inquiry,  where  it  is  iniperfect, 
had  not  been  followed  by  a  Report,  which  the 
most  accurate  only  could  have  justilied,  and 
which  such  an  accurate  Inquiry,  I  am  confident, 
never  could  have  produced. 

If  any  credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Cole's  story  of 
the  locked  door,  and  the  whispering;  and  to  ]\Ir. 
Lawrence  having  been  left  with  m^  so  frequently 
of  a  night  when  my  ladies  bad  left  us,  why  were 
not  all  my  ladies  examined  ?  w  hv  were  not  all  mv 
servants  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  that 
fact  ?  And  if  they  had  been  so  examined,  and  had 
contradicted  the  fact  so  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Cole,  as 
they  must  have  done,  had  they  been  examined  to 
it;  that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
removed  his  name  from  the  list  of  unsuspected  and 
unquestionable  witnesses,  and  relieved  me  from 
much  of  the  suspicion  which  his  evidence,  till  it 
was  examined,  was  calculated  to  have  raised  in 
your  Majesty's  mind. — And  to  close  this  state- 
ment, and  these  observations  and  in  addition  to 
them, — I  most  solemnly  assert  to  your  Majesty, 
that  Mr.  Lawrence,  neither  at  his  own  house,  nor 
at  mine,  nor  any  where  else,  ever  was  for  one  mo- 
ment, by  night  or  by  day,  in  the  same  room  with 
me  when  the  door  of  it  was  locked  ;  that  he  never 
was  in  my  company  of  an  evening  alone,  except 
the  momentary  conversation  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
_f  pe^ts  to,  may  be  thought  an  exception;  and  that 
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nothing  ever  passed  between  him  and  me  which 
all  the  world  might  not  have  witnessed.  And, 
Sire,  I  have  subjoined  a  deposition  to  the  same 
effect  from  Mr.  Lawrence. 

To  satisfy  myself,  therefore,  and  your  Majesty, 
I  have  shewn,  I  trust,  by  unanswerable  observa- 
tions and  arguments,  that  there  is  no  colour  for 
crediting  Mr.  Cole,  or,  consequently,  any  part  of 
this  charge,  which  rests  solely  on  his  evidence.  But 
to  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  Commissioners,  I 
have  brought  my  pride  to  submit,  (though  not 
without  great  pain,  I  can  assure  your  Majesty)  to 
add  the  only  contradictions  which  I  conceive  can 
be  given,  those  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself. 

The  next  person  with  whom  these  examinations 
charge  my  improper  familiarity,  and  with  regard 
towhich  the  Report  represents  the  evidence  as  par- 
ticularly strong,  is  Captain  Manby.   With  respect 
to  him,  Mr.  Cole's  examination  is  silent — But  the 
evidence,  onwhichxhe  Commissioners  rely  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  is  Mr.  Bidgood's,   Miss  Fanny 
Lloyd's,  and  Mrs.  Lisle's.— It  respects  my  conduct 
at  three  different  places  ;  at  Montague  House, 
Southend,  and  at  Ramsgate.    I  shall  preserve  the 
facts  and  my  observations  more  distinct,  if  I  con- 
sider the  evidence,  as  applicable  to  these  three 
places,  separately,  and  in  its  order;  and  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  treating  it,  as  it  will  enable  me  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle  in  the  first 
place,  and  consequently  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  harsher  observations,  which  I  may  be  under 
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the  necessity  of  making,  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
other  two.  For  though  Mrs.  Lisle,  indeed,  speaks 
to  having  seen  Captain  Manby  at  East  Cliff,   in 
Aug.  1803,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance  it  was 
only  once  ;  she  speaks  to  his  meeting  tier  at  Deal, 
in  the   same  season ;  that  he  landed  there  with 
some  boys  whom  I  took  on  charity,  and  who  were 
under  his  care ;  yet  she  speaks  of  nothing  there 
that  can  require  a  single  observation  from  me. — 
*The  material  parts  of  her  evidence  respect  Wer 
seeing  him  at  Blackheath,  the  Christmas  before 
she  had  seen  him  at  East  Cliff.     Sue  says,  it  was 
the  Christmas  after  Mr.  Austin's  child  came,  con- 
sequently the   Christmas    1H02-3. — He   used  to 
come  to  dine  there,  she  says,  he  ahvays  went  away 
in  her  presence,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  think  he 
staid  after  the  Ladies  retired.     He  lodged  on  the 
Heath  at  that  time ;  his  ship  was  fitting  up  at 
Deptford ;  he  came  to  dinner  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  or  more. — She  supposes  he  might  be  alone 
with  the  Princess,  but  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  Gentlemen  and  Tradesme.i  without  her  be- 
ing present.     She  (Mrs.  Lisle)  has  seen  him  at 
luncheon  and  dinner  both. — The  boys  (two  boys) 
came  with  him  two  or  three  times,  but  not  to  din- 
ner. Captain  Manby  always  sat  next  the  Princess 
at  dinner. — The  constant  company  were  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Fitzgerald,  and  herself — all  retired  with  the 
Princess,  and  sat  in  the  same  room.     Captain 
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Manby  generally  retired  about  eleven ;  and  sat 
with  us  all  till  then.     Captain  Manby  and  the 
Princess  used, when  we  were  together,  to  bespeak- 
ing together  separately,  conversing  separately,  but  ' 
not  in  a  room  alone.  He  was  a  person  with  whom 
the  Princess  appeared  to  have  greater  pleasure  in 
talking  than  with  her  Ladies.     Her  Royal  High- 
ness behaved  to  him  only  as  any  zcoman  would 
rvho  likes  flirting.  She  (Mrs.  Lisle)  would  not  have 
thought  any  married  woman  would  have  behaved 
properly,  who  behaved  as  Her  Royal  Highness  did 
to  Captain  Manby.    She  cant  say  whether  the 
Pjnncess  was  attached  to  Captain  Manby ^  only 
that  it  was  a  flirting  conduct . — She  never  saw  any 
gallantries,  as  kissing  her  hand,  or  the  like." 

I  have  cautiously  stated  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Lisle's 
evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  case;  and  1  am  sure 
Your  Majesty  in  reading  it,  will  not  fail  to  keep 
the  facts,  which  Mrs.  Lisle  speaks  to,  separate 
from  the  opinion,  or  judgment,  which  she  forms 
upon  them. — I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully, 
or  slightingly   of  Mrs.  Lisle's  opinion  ,  or  express 
myself  as  in  any  degree  indifferent  to  it.   But  what- 
ever there  was  which  she  observed  in  my  conduct, 
that  did   not  become  a   married    woman,    that 
**  was  ONLY  like  a  woman  who  liked  flirting,"  and 
**  ONLY  a  flirting  conduct.'" — I  am  convinced  your 
Majesty  must  be  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been 
far  distant  from  affording  any  evidence  of  crime, 
of  vice,  or  of  indecency,  as  it  passed  openly  in  the 
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company  of  my  Ladies,  of  whom  Mrs.  Lisle  her- 
self was  one. 

The  facts  she  states  are,  that  Captain  Manby 
came  very  frequently  to  my  house  ;  that  he  dined 
there  three  or  four  times  a  week  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1802;  that  he  sat  next  to  me  at  din- 
ner; and  that  my  conversation  after  dinner,  in  the 
evening  used  to  be  with  Captain  Manby,  separate 
from  my  Ladies. — These  are  the  facts  :  and  is  it 
upon  them  that  my  character,  I  will  not  say,  is 
to  be  taken  away,  but  is  to  be  afftcted  ? 

Captain  Manby  had,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  been  introduced  to  me  by  Lady  Tovvnshend, 
when  I  was  upon  a  visit  to  her  at  Rainham.  1 
think  he  came  there  only  the  day  before  I  left  it. 
He  was  a  naval  officer,  as  I  understood,  and  as  1 
still  believe,  of  great  merit.  What  little  expence, 
in  the  way  of  charity,  I  am  able  to  afford,  I  am 
best  pleased  to  dedicate  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  poor,  but  honest  persons ;  and  I  most 
generally  bring  them  up  to  the  service  of  the  Na- 
vy. I  had  at  that  time  two  boys  at  school,  whom 
I  thought  of  an  age  fit  to  be  put  to  sea.  I  desired 
Lady  Townshend  to  prevail  upon  Captain  Manby 
to  take  them.  He  consented  to  it,  and  of  course 
I  was  obliged  to  him. 

About  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Africaine,  a  ship  which  was  fitting 
up  at  Deptford.  To  be  near  his  ship,  as  I  under- 
stood and  believe,  he  took  lodgings  at  Blackheath; 
and  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  so  frequently 
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at  my  house, — his  intimacy  and  friendfhip  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Townshend,  whicli  of  itself  was 
assurance  to  me  of  his  respectability  and  character 
— my  pleasure  in  shewing  my  respect  to  them,  by 
notice  and  attention  to  a  friend  of  theirs, — his  un- 
dertaking the  care  of  my  charity  boys,-  and  his 
accidental  residence  at  Blackheath,  will,  I  should 
trust,  not  unreasonably  account  for  it.  I  have  a 
similar  account  likewise  to  give  of  paying  for  the 
linen  furniture,  with  which  his  cabin  was  furnished. 
Wishing  to  make  him  some  return  for  his  trouble 
with  the  boys,  I  desired  that  I  might  choose  the 
pattern  of  his  furniture.  I  not  only  chose  it,  but 
had  it  sent  to  him,  and  paid  the  bill ;  finding  how- 
ever,  that  it  did  not  come  to  more  than  about 
twenty  pounds,  I  thought  "H  a  shabby  present,  and 
therefore  added  some  trifling  present  of  plate.  So 
I  have  frequently  done,  and  I  hope  without  offence 
may  be  permitted  to  do  again  to  any  Captain,  oa 
whom  I  impose  such  trouble.  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
has  now  two  of  my  charity  boys  with  him  ;  and  I 
have  presented  him  with  a  silver  Epergne.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  notice  such  things,  but 
3'our  Majesty  perceives,  that  they  are  made  the 
subject  of  Inq'.jiry  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 
Stikeman,  and  I  was  desirous  that  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  particular  in  the  cnse  of  Captain 
IVIanby. 

But   to  return    to    Mrs.    Lisle's    examination. 
Mrs.   Lisle  says,  that  Captain  Manby,    when   he 
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dirietl   with  nie,  sat  next  to   nic  at  dinner.     Be- 
fore any  inference  is  drawn  from   that  fact,   I  am 
sure  your  Majesty  will   observe  tiiat,  in  the  next 
line  ol  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination,  siic  says  '*  that  the 
constant  company   was  Mrs.  and   Miss  Fitzgerald, 
and  lierself,  Mrs.  Li^ie."     The  only  gentleman,  the 
only  person  of  the  whole  party  wlio  was  not  of  my 
own  family,  was  Captain   Manby ;  and  his  sitting 
next  to  me,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  ap- 
prehend could  not  possibly  afford  any  inference  of 
any  kind.    In  the  evening  we  were  never  alone.  The 
whole  company  sat  together;  nay  even  as  to  his  be- 
ing with  me  alone  of  a  morning,  Mrs.  Lisle  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  the  fact,  but  from  a  conjecture  found- 
ed upon  her  knowledge  of  my  known  usual  habit,  w  iih 
respect  to  seeing  gentleman  who  might  call  npan  me. 
Ai.d  the  very  foundation  of  her  conjecture  deujon- 
strates  that  tiiis  circumstance  can  be  no  evidence  of 
any  thing  particular  with  regard  to  Captain  Manby. 
As  to  my  conversing  with  Captain  Manby  sepa- 
rately,  1  do  not  understand  Mrs.   Lisle  as  mean- 
ifig  to  speak  to  the  state  of  the  conversation  unin- 
terruptedly, during  the  whole  of  any  of  the  several 
evenings  when  Captain  Manby  was  with   me;  if 
I  did  so  understand  her,  I  should  certainly  most 
''"* confidently    assert    that    she     was    not     conect. 
That  in  the  course  of  the  evening,   as  the  ladies 
'  'ticre  workings  readijig,  or  otherwise  amusing  them- 
T^^sJElveo,  the  conversation  was  sometimes  more  and 
^'tometitncs  les.s  general ;  and  tliat  they  sometimes 
took  more,  fcometinjes  less  part  in  it; — that  fre- 
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quently  it  was  between  Captain  Manby  and  my- 
seit  alone  ; — and  ihat,  when  we  were  all  together, 
we  two  might  frequently  be  the  only  persons  not 
otherwise  engaged,  and  therefore  be  justly  said 
to  be  speaking  together  separately.  Besides  Cap- 
tain Manby  has  been  round  the  world  with  Cap- 
tain Vancovre.  I  have  looked  over  prints  in 
books  of  voyages  with  him  ;  he  has  explained  them 
to  me  ;  the  ladies  may  or  may  not  have  been 
looking  over  them  at  the  same  time  ;  they  may 
have  been  engaged  with  tiieir  own  amusements. 
Here,  again,  we  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
versing separately,  and  consequently  that  Mrs. 
Lisle,  in  this  sense,  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying 
that  "  I  used  to  converse  separately  w ith  Captain 
Manby,"  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  admU- 
ting.  But  have  I  not  again  reason  to  complain 
that  this  expression  of  jMis-  Lisle's  was  not  more 
sifted,  but  left  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  an 
impression  that  this  separate  conversation,  was 
studiously  sought  for,  was  constant,  unifoi  m,  and 
uninterrupted,  tlmngh  it  by  no  meatw  asserts  any 
such  thing?  But  whether  1  used  aiicays  so  to  con- 
verse with  him  ;  or  gtnerally^  or  only  sometima; 
or  for  what  proportion  of  tlia  evening  I  used  to 
be  so  engaged,  is  left  unasked  and  unexplained. 
Have  I  not  likewise  just  reason  to  complain,  that 
though  Mrs.  Lisle  states,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and 
Miss  Fitzgerald  were  always  of  the  party,  they 
arc  not  both  examined  to  these  circumstances? 
But  Miss  Fitzgerald  is  not  examined  at  all;  and 
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Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  though  examined,  and  examined 
too  with  respect  to  Captain  Manby,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  iiave  had  a  single  question  put  to  her  with 
respect  to  any  thing  which  passed  concerning  him  at 
Montague  House.  May  I  not  therefore  complain 
that  the  examination,  leaving  tiie  generality  of  Mrs. 
Lisle's  expression  unexplained  by  herself;  and  the 
scenes  to  which  it  relates  unexamined  into,  by  call- 
ing the  other  persons  who  were  present,  is  leaving 
it  precisely  in  that  state,  which  is  better  calculated 
to  raise  a  suspicion,  than  to  ascertain  the  truth? 
*•  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  is  most  likely  to  be  made  by  Mrs. 
Lisle's  examination,  is  not  by  her  evidence  to  the 
facts,  but  by  her  opinion  upon  them.  "  I  ap- 
peared," she  says,  *'  to  like  the  conversation  of 
Captain  Manby  better  than  that  of  my  ladies.  I 
behaved  to  him  onhj  as  a  woman  who  likes  flirting ; 
my  conduct  was  unbecoming  a  married  woman; 
she  catmot  say  whether  I  was  attached  to  Cap- 
tain Manby  or  not ;  "  it  was  ofi/i/  a  flirting  con- 
duct."— Now,  Sire,  I  must  here  again  most  se- 
riously complain  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  called  for,  or  received,  and  much  more  re- 
ported, in  this  manner,  the  epiniun  and  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Lis'e  upon  my  conduct.  Vour  Majesty's 
Warrant  purpo  ts  to  authorise  them  to  collect 
■tlie  evKl-eiiccj  and  not  the  opinion  of  others;  and 
'.to  •  report  it,  with  their  own  judgment  surely, 
and  not 'Mrs.  Lisle's.  Mrs.  Lisle's  judgment  was 
formed   upon  those  facts  which  she  stated   to  the 
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Commissioners,  or  upon  other  facts.  If  upon  those 
she  stated,  the  Commissioners,  and  your  Majesty, 
ttTO  as  well  able  to  form  the  judgment  upon  them 
as  she  was.  If  upon  other  facts,  the  Commission- 
ers should  have  heard  what  those  other  facts  were, 
and  upon  them  have  formed  and  reported  their 
judgment. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  if  I  were  to  argue  that 
the  facts  which  Mrs.  Lisle  states,  afford  the  ex- 
planation of  what  she  means  by  "  only  flirting 
conduct,"  and  by  "  behaviour  unbecoming  a 
married  woman,"  namely,  "  that  it  consisted  in 
having  the  same  gentleman  to  dine  with  me  three 
or  four  times  a  week  ; — letting  him  sit  next  me  at 
dinner,  when  there  were  bo  otiier  strangers  in  com- 
pany ; — conversing  with  him  separately,  and  ap- 
pearing to  prefer  his  conversation  to  that  of  the 
ladies, — it  would  be  observed  probably,  that  this 
was  not  all ;  that  there  was  always  a  certain  indes- 
cribable something  in  mamiery  uhich  gave  the 
character  to  conduct,  and  must  have  entered 
mainly  into  such  a  judgment  as  Mrs.  Lisle  has  here 
pronounced. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  should  be  obliged  to  agree 
to  this  ;  but  if  I  am  to  have  any  prejudice  from 
this  observation;  if  it  is  to  give  a  weight  and 
authority  to  Mrs.  Lisle's  judgment,  let  me  have 
the  advantage  of  it  also.  If  it  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Lisle's  censure  upon  my  conduct 
is  right,  it  requires  also  that  equal  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  qualification,  the  limit,  and  the  res- 
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triction,    ^hich  she  herself  puts  upon  that  cen- 
sure. 

ISfrs.  Lisle,  seeing  all  the  facts  which  she  re- 
lates, and  observing  much  of  manner,  which  per- 
haps siie  could  not  describe,  linuts  the  expression 
"  flirting  conduct''  by  calling  it  '*  only  flirting," 
and  says  (upon  having  the  question  asked  to  her, 
no  doubt,  x^hether  from  the  whole  she  could  col- 
lect that  I  was  attached  to  Captain  Manby)  says 
"  she  could  not  say  uhetlier  I  was  attached  to 
him,  my  conduct  was  not  of  a  nature  that  proved 
any  attachment  to  him,  it  was  only  a  flirting  con- 
duct." Unjust,  therefore,  as  I  think  it,  that  any 
such  question  should  have  been  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle, 
or  thai  her  judgment  should  have  been  taken  at 
all ;  yet  what  I  fear  from  it,  as  pressing  with 
peculiar  hardship  upon  me,  is,  that  though  it  is 
Mrs.  Lisle's  final  and  ultimate  judgment  upon  the 
whole  of  my  conduct,  jet,  when  dehvered  to  the 
Commissioners  and  your  Majesty,  it  becomes  evi- 
dence, which  connected  with  all  the  facts  on  which 
Mrs.  Lisle  had  formed  it,  may  lead  to  still  further 
and  more  unfavourable  conclusions,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  afterwards  to  judge  upon  it; — that 
her  judgment  will  be  the  foundation  of  other  judg- 
ments against  me,  n>ach  severer  than  her  own ;  and 
that  though  she  evidently  limits  her  opinion,  and  by 
saying  '*onlv  flirting"  impliedly  negatives  it  as 
aflfording  any  indication  of  any  thing  more  im- 
proper, while  she  proceeds  expressly  to  negattve 
it  as  affording  any  proof  of  attachment;  yet  it, 
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may  be  tliougbt,  by  oUiers,  to  juotit'y  their  con- 
dering  it  as  a  species  of  conduct,  which  shewed  an 
attachment  to  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ; 
which  in  a  married  woman  was  criminal  and 
wrong. 

Wliat  Mrs.  Lisle  exactly  means  by  onlyJUrting 
conduct — what  degree  of  imj)roj)riety  of  conduct 
slie  would  describe  by  it,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
with  any  precision,  to  ascertain.  How  many 
women  are  there,  most  virtuous,  most  truly 
modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  impure,  vicious,  or 
immoral,  in  deed  or  thought,  who,  from  greater 
vivacity  of  spirits,  from  less  natural  reserve,  from 
that  want  of  caution,  w  hich  the  very  consciousness 
of  innocence  betrays  tliem  into,  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner,  which  a  woman  of  a  graver  character, 
of  more  reserved  disposition,  but  not  with  one  par- 
ticle of  superior  virtue,  thinks  too  incautious,  too 
unreserved,  too  fauiiliur;  and  which,  if  iorced  upon 
her  oatli  to  give  her  opinion  upon  it,  she  might  feel 
herself,  as  an  honest  woman,  bound  to  say  in  that 
opi.iion,  was  tiirtingf' 

But  wiiatever  sense  Mrs.  Lisle  annexes  to  the 
word  "  flirting"  it  is  evident,  as  1  said  before, 
that  she  cannot  mean  any  thing  criuiinai,  vicious, 
or  indecent,  or  any  tiling  with  the  least  shade  of 
deeper  impropriety  than  what  is  necessarily  express- 
ed in  the  word  "  tiirting,"  She  never  would  have 
added,  as  she  does  in  both  instances,  that  it  was 
ONLY  flirting;  if  she  ikid  tnought  it  of  a  quality  to 
be  recorded  in  a  loroml  Meportj  amongst  circuflotrt 
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stances  vvhiclj  must  occasion  the  most  unfavourable 
inter ()rctations,  and  which  deserved  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  your  Majesty.  To  use  it  so,  I  am 
sure  your  Majesty  must  see,  is  to  press  it  fiu-  beyond 
the  n]eauin<j  \\  hich  she  would  assiizn  to  it  herself. 

And  as  I  have  aduiitted  that  there  may  be 
much  indescribable  in  the  manner  of  doing  any 
thing,  so  it  must  be  admitted  to  me  that  there  is 
much  indescribable,  and  most  material  also,  in  the 
manner  of  saying  any  thing,  and  in  the  accent  with 
which  it  is  said.  The  whole  context  serves  much 
10  explain  it;  and  if  it  is  in  answer  to  a  question, 
the  viords  of  that  question,  the  manner  and  the 
accent  in  which  it  is  asked,  are  also  most  material 
to  understand  the  precise  meaning,  which  the  ex- 
pressions are  intended  to  convey  ;  and  1  niust  la- 
ment, therefore,  extremely,  if  my  character  is  to 
be  affected  by  the  opinion  of  any  witness,  that  the 
questions  by  which  that  opinion  was  drawn  from 
her,  were  not  given  too,  as  well  as  her  answers, 
and  if  this  inquiry  had  been  prosecuted  before 
your  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  more  solemn 
and  usual  course  of  proceeding  there,  would,  as  I 
am  informed,  have  furnished,  or  enabled  me  to 
furnish,  your  Majesty  with  the  questions  as  well  as 
the  answers. 

Mrs.  Lisle,  it  should  also  be  observed,  was  at 
the  time  of  her  examination,  under  the  severe  op- 
pression of  having,  but  a  few  days  before,  heard 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter ; — a  daughter,  who  had 
been  happily  married,  and  who  had  lived  happily 
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uith  her  husband,  iti  inutual  attachment  till  her 
death.  The  very  circumstance  of  her  then  situa- 
tion would  naturally  give  a  graver  and  severer  cast 
to  her  opinions.  When  the  question  was  proposed 
to  her,  as  a  general  question,  (and  I  presume  it 
must  have  been  so  put  to  her)  whether  my  con- 
duct was  such  as  would  become  a  married  woman, 
possibly  her  own  daughter's  conduct,  and  what 
she  would  have  expected  of  her,  might  present 
itself  to  her  mind.  And  I  confidently  submit  to 
your  Majesty's  better  judgment,  that  such  a  ge- 
neral question  ought  not,  in  a  fair  and  candid  con- 
sideration of  my  case,  to  have  been  put  to  Mrs. 
Lisle,  or  any  other  woman.  For,  as  to  my  con- 
duct being,  or  not  being,  becoming  a  married  wo- 
man ;  the  same  conduct,  or  any  thing  like  it,  which 
may  occur  in  my  case,  could  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  married  woman,  who  was  not  living  in  my  un- 
fortunate situation  ;  or,  if  it  did  occur,  it  must  occur 
under  circumstances  which  must  give  it,  and  most 
deservedly,  a  very  different  character.  A  married 
woman,  living  well  and  happily  with  her  husband, 
could  not  be  frequently  having  one  gentleman  at 
her  table,  with  no  other  company  but  ladies  of  her 
family  ; — she  could  not  be  spending  her  evening* 
frequently  in  the  same  society,  and  separately  con- 
versing with  that  gentleman,  unless  either  with 
the  privity  and  consent  of  her  husband,  or  by  taking 
advantage,  with  some   management,  of  his  igno- 
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ranee  and  his  absence  ; — if  it  was  with  his  privity 
and  consent,  that  very  circumstance  alone  would 
unquestionably  alter  the  character  of  such  conduct;— 
if  with  management  she  avoided  his  knowledge, 
that  very  management  would  betray  a  bad  motive. 
The  cases  therefore  are  not  parallel ; — the  illustra- 
tion is  not  just; — and  the  question,  which  called  for 
such  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  ought  not,  in  can- 
dor and  fairness,  to  have  been  put. 

I  entreat  your  Majesty,  however,  not  to  misun- 
derstand me; — I  should  be  ashamed  indeed  to  be 
suspected  of  pleading  any  peculiar  or  unfortunate 
circumstance,  in  my  situation,  as  an  excuse  for  any 
criminal  or  indecent  act.  With  respect  to  such 
acts,  most  unquestionably  such  circumstance  can 
make  no  difference ; — can  afford  no  excuse.  They 
must  bear  their  own  character  of  disgrace  and  infa- 
my, under  all  circumstances  But  there  are  acts, 
which  are  unbecoming  a  married  woman,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  her,  from  an  apprehension 
lest  they  should  render  her  husband  uneasy,  not  be- 
cause they  might  give  him  any  reason  to  distrust  her 
chastity,  her  virtue,  or  her  morals,  but  because  they 
might  wound  his  feelings,  by  indicating  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  society  of  another  man,  over  his,  in  a 
case  where  she  had  the  option  of  both.     But  surely, 

'  as  to  such  acts,  they  must  necessarily  bear  a  very 
different  character,  and  receive  a  very  different 
construction,  in  a  case  where,  unhappily,  there  can 

^'%e  no  such  apprehension,  and  where  there  is  no 
such  option.    I  must,  therefore,  be  excused  for 
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dwelling  so  much  upon  this  part  of  the  case;  and  I 
am  sure,  your  Majesty  will  feel  me  warranted  in 
sayings  what  I  say  with  a  confidence,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  respectability  of  Mrs.  Lisle's  cha- 
racter, that,  whatever  she  meant,  by  any  of  these 
expressions,  she  could  not,  by  possibility,  have 
meant  to  describe  conduct,  which  to  lier  mind  af- 
forded evidence  of  crime,  vice,  or  indecency.  If 
she  had,  her  regard  to  her  own  character,  her  own 
delicacy,  her  own  honourable  and  virtuous  feelings, 
would  in  less  than  the  two  years,  which  have  since 
elapsed,  have  found  some  excuse  for  separating  her- 
self from  that  intimate  connection,  which,  by  her 
situation  in  my  household,  subsists  between  us.  She 
would  not  have  remained  exposed  to  the  repetition 
of  so  gross  an  offence,  and  insult,  to  a  modest,  vir- 
tuous, and  delicate  woman,  as  that  of  being  made, 
night  by  night,  witness  to  scenes,  openly  acted  in  her 
presence,  offensive  to  virtue  and  decorum. 

If  your  Majesty  thinks  I  have  dwelt  too  long, 
and  tediously,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  think  what  I  must  feel  upon  it. 
I  feel  it  a  great  hardship,  as  I  have  frequently  stated, 
that  under  the  cover  of  a  grave  charge  of  High 
Treason,  the  proprieties,  and  decencies,  of  my  pii- 
vate  conduct  and  behaviour,  have  been  made  the 
subject,  as  I  believe  so  unprecedently,  of  a  formal 
investigation  upon  oath.  And  that,  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  may,  at  this  moment,  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  your  Majesty's  good  opinion,  and 
being  degraded  and  disgraced,  in  reputation  through 
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ihe  country,  because  what  Mrs.  Lisle  has  said  of  my 
conduct, — that  it  was  "  only  that  of  a  woman  who 
liked  flirting,"  has  become  recorded  in  the  Report 
on  this  formal  Inquiry,  made  into  matters  of  grave 
crimes,  and  of  essential  importance  to  the  state. 

Let  me  conjure  your  Majesty,  over  and  over 
again,  before  you  suffer  this  circumstance  to  pre- 
judice me  in  your  opinion,  not  only  to  weigh  all 
.the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  but  to  look  round 
the  first  ranks  of  icniale  virtue,  in  this  country,  and 
see  how  liiany  women  there  are  of  most  unimpeach- 
ed  reputation,  of  most  unsullied  and  unsuspected 
•  j^onour,  character  and  virtue,  whose  conduct, 
though  living  happily  with  their  husbands,  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  persons  of  a  severer 
cast  of  mind,  especially  if  saddened,  at  the  nnoraent, 
by  calamity,  might  be  stilcd  to  be  "flirting."  I 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  intending  to 
represent  Mrs.  Lisle's  judgment,  as  being  likely  to 
be  marked  with  any  improper  austerity,  and  there- 
fore I  am  certain  she  must  either  have  had  no  idea 
that  the  expressions  she  has  used,  in  the  manner 
which  she  used  them,  were  capable  of  being  under- 
stood, in  ao  serious  a  light  as  to  be  referred  to, 
amongst  circumstances  deserving  the  most  serious 
..iG^onsideration,  and  which  must  occasion  most  unfa- 
Lyourable  interpretations;  or  she  must  by  the  impo- 
sing novelty  of  her  situation,  in  private  examination 
before  four  such  grave  characters,  have  been  surpri- 
sed into  the  use  of  expressions,  which,  with  a  better 
.'Opportunity  of  weighing  them,  she  would  either  not 
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have  used  at  all,  or  have  accompanied  with  still 
more  of  qualification  than  that,  which  she  has,  how- 
ever, in  some  degree,  as  it  is,  annexed  to  them. 

But  my  great  complaint  is  the  having,  not,  par- 
ticularly, Mrs.  Lisle's  opinion,    but  any  person's 
opinioUj  set  up,  as  it  were,  in  judgment  against  the 
propriety  of  my  private  conduct.     How  would  it 
be  endured,   that  the  judgment  of  one  man  should 
be  asked;  and  recorded  in  a  solemn  Report,  against 
the  conduct  of  another,  either  with  respect  to  his 
behaviour  to  his  children,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  any 
other  relative?     How  would  it  be  endured,  in  ge- 
neral, and  I  trust,  that  my  case  ought  not,  in  this 
respect,  to   form  an  exception,  that  one   woman 
should  in  a  similar  manner  be  placed  in  judgment, 
upon  the  conduct  of  another?     And  that  judgment 
be  reported,  where  her  character  was  of  most  im- 
portance to  her,  as  amongst  things  which  must  be 
credited   till  decidedly  contradicted  ?      Let  every 
one  put  these  questions  home  to  their  own  breasts, 
and  before  they  impute  blame  to  me,  for  protest- 
ing against  the  fairness  and  justice  of  this  proce- 
dure, ask   how  they  would  feel  upon  it,  if  it  were 
their  own  case  r 

But,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bring  their  imagina- 
tions to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  become  their  own 
case.  A  few  months  ago  1  could  not  have  believed 
that  it  would  have  been  mine. 

But  the  just  ground  of  my  complaint  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  easily  appreciated  and  felt,  by  sup- 
posing a  more  familiar,  but  an  analogous  case.  The 
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High  Treason,  with  which  I  was  charged,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery. 
What  would  be  the  impression  of  your  Majesty, 
what  would  be  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
any  one,  acquainted  with  the  excellent  laws  of  your 
Majesty's  kingdom,  and   the   admirable  adminis- 
tration of  them,    if  upon  a   Commission   of  this 
kind,  secretly  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  any 
man,  upon  a  charge  of  High  Treason  against  the 
state,  the  Commissioners  should  not  only  proceed 
to  inquire,  whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  witness, 
the  conduct  of  the  accused  was  such  as  became  a 
loyal  subject ;  but,  when  the  result  of  their  Inquiry 
obliged  them  to  report  directly  against  the  charge  of 
Treason,  they,   nevertheless,  should  record  an  im- 
putation, or  libel,  against  his  character  for  loyalty, 
and  reporting,  as  part  of  the  evidence,  the  opinion 
of  the  witness,  that  the  conduct  of  the  accused  was 
such  as  did  not  become  a  loyal  subject,  should  fur- 
ther report,  that  the  evidence  of  that  witness,  with- 
out specifying  any  part  of  it,  must  be  credited  till 
decidedly  contradicted,  and  deserved  the  most  se- 
rious consideration  ?     How  could  he  appeal  from 
that  Report  ?     How  could  he  decidedly  contradict 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  ?     Sire,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  this  supposed  case  and  mine,  but 
this.     That  in  the  case  of  the  man,  a  character  for 
loyalty,  however  injured,  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
such  an   insinuation.     His  future  life  might  give 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  falsifying  the  justice 
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of  it.    But  a  female  character  once  so  blasted,  what 
hope  or  chance  has  it  of  recovery  ? 

Your  Majesty  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  I  have 
pressed  this  part  of  the  case,  with  an  earnestness 
wliich  shews  that  I  have  felt  it.  I  have  no  wish  to 
disguise  from  your  Majesty,  that  1  have  felt  it,  and 
felt  it  strongly.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  case, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  in  the  least  decree  against 
me,  that  rests  upon  a  witness  who  is  at  all  worthy 
of  your  Majesty's  credit.  How  unfair  it  is,  that 
any  thing  she  has  said  should  be  pressed  against 
iBC,  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  shewn.  In  canvas- 
sing, however,  Mrs.  Lisle's  evidence,  I  hope  I 
ha?€  never  forgot  what  was  due  to  Mrs.  Lisle.  I 
have  been  as  anxious  not  to  do  her  injustice,  as  to 
do  justice  to  myself.  I  retain  the  same  respect  and 
regard  for  Mrs.  Lisle  now,  as  I  ever  had*  If  the 
unfavourai>le  impressions,  which  the  Commission- 
ers seem  to  suppose,  fairly  arise  out  of  the  expres- 
sions she  has  used,  I  am  confident  they  will  be 
understood,  in  a  sense,  which  was  never  intended 
by  her.  And  I  should  scorn  to  purchase  any  ad- 
vantage to  myself,  at  the  expence  of  the  slightest 
imputation,  unjustly  cast  upon  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  any 
one  else. 

Leaving,  therefore,  with  these  observations,  Mrs. 
Lisle's  evidence,  I  must  proceed  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bidgood.  The  parts  of  it  which  apply  to  this 
part  of  the  case,  I  mean  my  conduct  to  Captain 
Man  by  at  Montague  House,  I  shall  detail.  They 
are  as  follows.*  "  I  first  observed  Captain  Manby 
*  Appendix  (A.)  p.  9. 
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caiiie  to  Montague  House  either  the  end  of  1 803, 
or  the  beginning  of  1804.  I  was  waiting  one  day  in 
the  anti-room  ;  Captain  Manby  had  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  appeared  to  be  going  away ;  he  was  a 
long  time  with  the  Princess,  and,  as  I  stood  on  the 
steps  waiting,  I  looked  into  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  and  in  the  reflection  on  the  looking-glass  I 
saw  them  salute  each  other.  I  mean  that  they 
kissed  each  other's  lips.  Captain  Manby  then  went 
away.  I  then  observed  the  Princess  have  her 
handkerchief  in  her  hands,  and  wipe  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  was  crying,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room.'* 
In  his  second  deposition,*  on  the  3d  July,  talking  of 
his  suspicions  of  what  passed  at  Southend,  he  says, 
they  arose  from  seeing  them  kiss  each  other,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  like  people  fond  of  each  other; — 
a  very  close  kiss." 

In  these  extracts  from  his  depositions,  there  can 
undoubtedly  be  no  complaint  of  any  thing  being 
left  to  inference.  Here  is  a  fact,  which  must  un- 
questionably occasion  almost  as  unfavourable  inter- 
pretations, as  any  fact  of  the  greatest  impropriety 
and  indecorum,  short  of  the  proof  of  actual 
crime.  And  this  fact  is  positively  and  affirma- 
tively sworn  to.  And  if  this  witness  is  truly  repre- 
sented, as  one  who  must  be  credited  till  he  is  deci- 
dedly contradicted;  and  the  decided  contradiction  of 
the  parties  accused,  should  be  considered  as  unavail- 
ing,  it  constitutes  a  charge  which  cannot  possibly  be 
answered.  .  For  the  scene  is  so  laid,  that  there  is  no 
eye  to  witness  it,  but  his  own  ;  and  therefore  there 
*  See  Appendix  (A.)  p.  40. 
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can  be  no  one  uho  can  possibly  contradict  him, 
however  false  his  story  may  be,  but  the  persons 
whom  he  accused.  As  for  me.  Sire,  there  is  no 
mode,  the  most  solemn  that  can  be  devised,  "ift 
which  I  shall  not  be  anxious  and  happy  to  contra- 
dict it.  And  I  do  here  most  solemnly,  in  the  face 
of  Heaven,  most  directly  and  positively  affirm, 
that  it  is  as  foul,  malicious,  and  wicked  a  falsehood, 
as  ever  was  invented  by  the  malice  of  man.  Cap- 
tain Manby,  to  whom  1  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying,  fot  that  purpose,  in  the  depo- 
sition which  I  annex,  most  expressly  and  positively 
denies  it  also.  Beyond  these  our  two  denials,  there 
is  nothing  which  can  by  possibility  be  directly  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Bidgood*s  evidence. — All  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  examine  Mr.  Bidgood's  cre- 
dit, and  to  see  how  far  he  deserves  the  character 
which  the  Commissioners  give  to  him. — How  un- 
foundedly they  gave  such  a  character  to  Mr.  Cole, 
your  Majesty,  I  am  satisfied,  inust  be  fully  con- 
vinced. 

I  suppose  there  must  be  some  mistake,  I  will 
not  call  it  by  any  harsher  name,  for  I  think  it  can 
be  no  more  than  a  mistake,  in  Mr.  Bidgood's  say- 
ing, that  the  first  time  he  knew  Captain  Manby 
come  to  Montague  House,  was  at  the  end  of  1803, 
or  beginning  of  1804;  for  he  first  came  at  the  end 
of  the  former  year;*  and  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Bid- 
good  must  have  seen  him  (hen. — But,    however^ 

*  B«f»re  1803. 
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the  date  is  comparatively  immaterial,  the  fact  it  is, 
that  is  importalit. 

And  here,  Sire,  surely  I  have  the  same  com- 
plaint which  I  have  so  often  urged.  I  would  ask 
your  Majesty,  whether  I,  not  as  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  but  as  a  party  accused,  had  not  a  right  to 
be  thought,  and  to  be  presumed,  innocent,  till  I 
was  proved  to  be  guilty  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  there  ever 
could  exist  a  case,  in  which  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  have  been  more  severely  sifted  and 
tried  ?  The  fact  rested  solely  upon  his  single  asser- 
tion. However  false,  it  could  not  possibly  receive 
contradiction,  but  from  the  parties.  The  story  itself 
surely  is  not  very  probable.  My  character  cannot 
be  considered  as  under  inquiry  ;  it  is  already  gone, 
and  decided  upon,  by  those,  if  there  are  any  such, 
who  think  such  a  story  probable. — That  in  a  room, 
with  the  door  open,  and  a  servant  known  to  be 
waiting  just  by,  we  should  have  acted  such  a  scene 
of  gross  indecency.  The  indiscretion  at  least  might 
have  rendered  it  improbable,  even  to  those,  whose 
prejudices  against  me,  might  be  prepared  to  con- 
ceive nothing  improbable  in  the  indecency  of  it. 
Yet  this  seems  to  have  been  received  as  a  fact  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  question.  The  witness  is 
assumed,  without  hesitation,  to  be  the  witness  of 
truth,  of  unquestionable  veracity.  Not  the  faintest 
trace  is  there  to  be  found  of  a  single  question  put 
to  him,  to  try  and  sift  the  credit  which  was  due  to 
him,  or  to  his  story. 

Is  he  asked,  as  I  suggested  before  should  haye 
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been  done  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cole — To  whom  he 
told  this  fact  before  ?  When  lie  told  it  ?  What  was 
done  in  consequence  of  this  information  ?  If  he 
never  told  it,  till  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Lady  Douglas'  statement,  how  could  he  in  his  si- 
tuation, as  an  old  servant  of  the  Prince,  with  whom 
as  he  swears,  he  had  lived  twenty-three  years,  cre- 
ditably to  himself,  account  for  having  concealed  it 
so  long  ?  And  how  came  Lady  Douglas  and  Sir 
John  to  find  out  that  he  knew  it,  if  he  never  had 
communicated  it  before  ?  If  he  had  communicated 
it,  it  would  then  have  been  useful  to  have  heard 
how  far  his  present  story  was  consistent  with  his 
former ;  and  if  it  should  have  happened  that  this 
and  other  matters,  which  he  may  have  stated, 
were,  at  that  time,  made  the  subject  of  any  Inquiry; 
then  how  far  that  Inquiry  had  tended  to  confirm  or 
shake  his  credit.  His  first  examination  was,  it  is 
true,  taken  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  experience  of  the  Lord 
C'hancellor,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  this  undoubt- 
edly may  account  for  the  omission ;  but  the  noble 
Lords  will  forgive  me  if  I  say,  it  does  not  excuse  it, 
especially  as  Mr.  Bidgood  was  examined  again  on 
the  3d  of  July,  by  all  the  Commissioners,  and  this 
fact  is  again. referred  to  then,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  suspicion  wiiich  he  afterwards  entertained  of 
Captain  Manby  at  Southend.  Nay,  that  last  de- 
position affords  on  my  part,  another  ground  of  si- 
iQilar  complaint  of  the  strongest  kind.  It  opens 
thus  :  "  The  Princess  itsed  to  go  out  in  her  phaeton 
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with  coachman  and  helper,  towards  Long  Reach, 
eij2;ht  or  ten  times,  carrying  luncheon  and  wipe 
with   her^   when  Captain  Alanby's  ship  was  at 
Long  Reach,  always  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  uith  her. 
She  would  go  out  at  one,   and  return  about  five 
or  six,  sometimes  sooner  or  later." 
The  date  when  Captain  Manby's  ship  was  lying 
at  Long  Reach,  is  not  given ;  and  therefore  whe- 
ther this  was  before  or  after  the  scene  of  the  sup- 
posed salute  does  not  appear.     But  for  what  was 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Bidgood's  made  ?    Why  was 
it  introduced?    Why    were  these  drives   towards 
Long  Reach  with  luncheon,  connected  with   Cap- 
tain Manby's  ship  lying  there  at  the  time,  examined 
to  by  the    Commissioners  ?    The  first   point,  the 
matter   foremost  in   their   minds,  when   they  call 
back  this  witness  for  his  re-examination,  appears  to 
have  been  these   drives  towards   Long   Reach. — 
Can  it  have  been  for  any  purpose  but  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  insinuation,  to  leave  it  open  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  those  drives  were  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Captain  Manby  f  If  this  fact  was  material, 
why  in  the  name  of  justice  was  it  so  left?    Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  wns  mentioned  by  name,  as  accompany- 
ing me  in  them  ail ;  Why  was- not  she  called  ?  She 
perhaps  was  my  confidante ;  no  truth  could  have 
been   lioped   fi^r  from  her ; — still  there  were  my 
coachm;in  and  helper,  who  iikewi>e  accompanied, 
me;    Why   were  they    not  called  ?  they  are  not 
surelv  confidants  too.^ — But  it  is,  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  thought  sufficient  to  leave 
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this  fact,  or  rather  this  insinuation,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Afr.  Bidgood,  who  only  saw,  or  could  see„ 
the  wxiy  I  went  when  I  set  out  upon  my  drive,  in- 
stead of  having  the  fact  from  the  persons  who  could 
speak  to  tlie  whole  of  it ;  to  the  places  I  went  to ; 
to  the  persons  whom  I  met  with. 

Your  Majesty  will  think  me  justified  in  dwelling 
upon  this,  the  more  from  this  circumstance,  because 
I  know,  and  will  shew  to  your  Majesty,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Jonathan  Partridge,  which  I  annex,  that 
these  drives,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  have  been 
already   the  object   of  previous,    and,    I   believe, 
nearly  cotemj)orary  investigation.     The   truth   is,, 
that  it  did  happen  upon  two  of  these  drives  that  I 
met  with  Captain  Manby  ;  in  one  of  them  that  he 
joined  me,  and  went  with  me  to  Lord  Eardley  s,  at 
Belvidere,  and  that  he  partook  of  something  which 
we  had  to  eat ; — that  some  of  Lord  Eardley 's  ser- 
vants were  examined  as  to  my  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  ; — and  I  am  confidently  informed  that  the 
servants  gave  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  all  that 
passed  ;  nay,  that  they  felt,  and  have  expressed, 
some  honest  indignation  at  the  foul  suspicion  which 
the  examination  implied.     On  the  other  occasion,, 
having  the   boys  to  go  on  board  the  Africaine,  1 
went  w  ith  one  of  my  Ladies  to  see  them  on  board,, 
and  Captain  Manby  joined  us  in  our  walk  round 
Mr.  Calcraft*s  grounds  at  Ingress  Park,  opposite  to 
Long  Reach ;  wliere  we  walked,    while  my  horses 
were  baiting.     We  went  into  no  house,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  nothing  to  eat. 
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Perfectly  unable  to  account  why  these  facts  were 
noj;  more  fully  inquired  into,  if  thought  proper  to 
be  inquired  into  at  all,  I  return  again  to  Mr.  Bid- 
good's  evidence.  As  far  as  it  respects  my  conduct 
at  Montague  House,  it  is  confined  to  the  circum- 
stances uhich  1  have  already  mentioned.  And, 
upon  those  circumstances,  I  have  no  further  obser- 
vation, which  may  tend  to  illustrate  Mr.  Bidgood's 
credit,  to  offer.  But  I  trust  if,  from  other  parts  of 
his  evidence,  your  Majesty  sees  traces  of  the  strong- 
est prejudices  against  me,  and  the  most  scandalous 
inferences  drawn  from  circumstances,  which  can  in 
no  degree  support  them,  your  Majesty  will  then  be 
able  justly  to  appreciate  the  credit  due  to  every 
part  of  Mr.  Bidgood's  Evidence. 

Under  the  other  head  into  which  I  have  divided 
this  part  of  the  case,  I  mean  my  conduct  at  Soutli- 
end,  as  relative  to  Captain  Manby,  and  Mr.  Bidgood 
is  more  substantial  and  particular.*  His  statement 
on  this  head  begins  by  shewing  that  I  was  at  South- 
end about  six  weeks  before  the  Africaine,  Captain 
Manby's  ship,  ,  arrived.  That  Mr.  Sicard  was 
looking  out  for  its  arrival,  as  if  she  was  expected. 
And  as  it  is  my  practice  to  require  as  constant  a 
correspondence  to  be  kept  up  with  my  charity  boys, 
when  on  board  of  ship,  as  the  nature  of  thefr  situa- 
tion will  admit  of,  and  as  Mr.  Sicard  is  the  person 
who  manages  all  matters  concerning  them,  and  en- 
ters into  their  interests  with  the  most  friendly  anx- 

*  See  Appendix  (A.)  p.  10. 
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iety,  he  certainly  was  apprised  of  the  probability 
of  the  ship's  arrival  off  Southend,  before  she  came. 
And  here  I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  by  the  way,  re- 
mark, that  as  this  correspondence  with  the  boys  is 
always  under  cover  to  the  Captain;  this  circum- 
stance may  account  to  your  Majesty  for  the  fact, 
which  is  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  of  several 
letters  being  put  into  the  post  by  Sicard,  some  of 
which  he  may  have  received  from  me,  which  were 
directed  to  Captain  Manby. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Africaine,  however, 
Bidgood  says,  the  Captain  put  off  in  his  boat. 
Sicard  went  to  meet  him,  and  immediately  brought 
him  up  to  me  and  my  Ladies ; — he  dined  there 
then,  and  came  frequently  to  see  me.  It  would 
have  beeji  as  candid,  if  Mr.  Bidgood  had  represent- 
ed the  fact  as  it  really  was,  though  perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  very  material : — that  the  Captain 
brought  the  two  boys  on  shore  with  him  to  see  me, 
and  this,  as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  these  boys,  the  existence  of  whom,  as 
accounting  in  any  degree  for  the  intercourse  be- 
tween me  and  Captain  Manby,  could  never  have 
been  collected  from  out  of  Bidgood's  depositions, 
Sicard  would  have  stated,  if  the  Commissioners  had 
examined  him  to  it.  But  though  he  is  thus  referred 
to,  though  his  name  is  mentioned  about  the  letters 
sent  to  Captain  Manby,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined  to  any  of  them,  and  all  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  asked  is,  as  to  his  remembering 
Captain  Manby  visiting  at  Montague  House,  and 
to  my  paying  the  expense  of  the  linen  furniture  for 
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his  cabin.  But  Mr.  Sicard  was,  1  suppose,  repre- 
sented by  my  enemies  to  be  a  confidant,  from  whom 
no  truth  could  be  extracted,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  idle  waste  of  time  to  examine  him  to  such 
points  ;  and  so  unquestionably  he,  and  every  other 
lionest  servant  in  my  family,  who  could  be  suppos- 
ed to  know  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  were  sure 
to  be  represented  by  those,  whose  conspiracy  and 
falsehood,  their  honesty  and  truth  were  the  best 
means  of  detecting.  The  conspirators,  ho\vever, 
had  ttie  first  word,  and  unfortunately  their  veracity 
was  not  questioned,  nor  thcii  unfavourable  bias  sus- 
pected. - 

Mr.  Bidgood  then  proceeds  to  state  the  situation 
of  the  houses,  two  of  which,  with  a  part  of  a 
third,  I  had  at  Southend.  He  describes  No.  9,  as 
the  house  in  which  I  slept;  No.  8,  as  that  in  which 
we  dined  ;  and  No.  7,  as  containing  a  drawing- 
room,  to  which  we  retired  after  dinner.  And  he 
says,  "  I  have  several  times  seen  the  Princess,  after 
"  having  gone  to  No.  7  with  Captain  Manby  and 
"  the  rest  of  the  company,  retire  with  Captain 
•*  Manby  from  No.  7,  through  No.  8,  to  No.  9, 
"  which  was  the  bouse  where  the  Princess  slept. 
"  I  suspect  that  Captain  Manby  slept  very  fre- 
"  quently  in  the  house.  Hints  were  given  by  the 
"  servants,  and  I  believe  that  others  suspected  it  as 
"  well  as  myself." — What  those  hints  were,  by 
what  servants  given,  are  things  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  necessary  matters  of  inquiry. 
At  least,  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Bidgood 's,  or  any 
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other  witness's  examination,  of  any  such  inquiry  ~ 
having  been  made. 

In  his  second  deposition,  which  applies  to  the 
sdme  fact,  after  saying  that  we  went  away  the  day 
after  the  Africaine  sailed  from  Southend,  he  says, 
*'  Captain  Manby  was  there  three  times  a  week  at 
**  the  least,  whilst  his  ship  lay  for  six  weeks  off 
'*  Southend  at  the  Nore ; — he  came  as  tide  served 
"  in  a  morning,  and  to  dine,  and  drink  tea.  I 
"  have  seen  him  rie^vt  morning  by  ten  o'clock. 
"  I  suspected  he  slept  at  No.  S,  the  Princess's. 
"  — She  always  put  out  the  candles  herself  in 
"  drawing-room  at  No.  9,  and  bid  me  not  wait 
"  to  put  them  up.  She  gave  me  the  orders  as 
"  soon  as  she  went  to  Southend.  I  used  to  see 
*'  water-jugs,  basons,  and  towels,  set  out  opposite 
*'  the  Princess's  door  in  the  passage.  Never  saw 
"  them  so  left  in  the  passage  at  any  other  time, 
*'  and  I  suspected  he  was  there  at  that  time ; 
"  there  was  a  general  suspicion  through  the 
"  house.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  there,  and 
**  Miss  Hammond  (now  Mrs.  Hood)  there.  My  ' 
"  suspicions  arose  from  seeing  them  in  the  glass," 
&c.  as  mentioned  before. — "  Her  behaviour  like 
"  that  of  a  woman  attached  to  a  man  ;  used  to 
*'  be  by  themselves  at  lucheon,  at  Southend, 
**  when  the  ladies  were  not  sent  for; — a  number 
*'  of  times.  There  was  a  poney  which  Captain 
**  Manby  used  to  ride  ;  it  stood  in  the  stable 
"  ready  for  hira,  and  which  Sicard  used  to  rideJ" 
Then  he  says,  the  servants  used  to  talk  and  laugh  '' 
about  Captain  Manby,  and  that  it  was  matter  of  - 
discourse  amongst  them;    and  this,  with  what 
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has  been  alluded  to  before,  respecting  Sicard's 
putting  letters  for  him  in  the  post,  which  he  had 
received  from  me,  contains  the  whole  of  his  de- 
position   as   far    as   respects    Captain     Manby. 
And,  Sire,  as  to  the  fact  of  retiring  through  No. 
8,   from  No.  7,   to  No.  9,  alone  with  Captain 
Manby,  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
gone  with  Captain  Manby,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  the  one  room  in  which  the  company 
was  sitting,  through  the  dining-room  to  the  other 
drawing-room.     It  is,   however,  now  above  two 
years  ago,  and  to  be  confident  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance might  not  have  happened,  is  more  than 
I  will  undertake  to  be.     But  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  he  uses  the  expression,  as  retiring  alone, 
coupled  with  the  immediate  context  that  follows, 
it  is   most   false   and   scandalous.     I    know   no 
means  of  absolutely  proving  a  negative.     If  the 
fact  was  true,  there  must  have  been  other  wit- 
nesses who  could  have  proved  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bidgood.     Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  the  only  person  of 
the  party,  who  was  examined,   and  her  evidence 
proves  the  negative,  so  far  as  the  negative  can  be 
proved ;    for   she  says,    *'  he  dined  there,   but 
"  never  said  late.     She  was  at  Southend  all  the 
"  time  I  was  there,  and  cannot  recollect  to  have 
"  seen  Captain   Manby  there,   or  known  him  to 
**  be  there,  later  than  nine,  or  half-past  nine." 
Miss  Fitzgerald  and  Miss  Hammond,  (now  Mrs. 
Hood)  arc  not  called  to  this  fact;  although  a  fact 
so  extremely   important,  as  it  must   appear  to 
your  Majesty ;  nor  indeed  are   tliey   examined 
»t  alK 
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As  to  the  putting  out  of  the  candles,  it  seems 
he  says,  I  gave  the  orders  as  soon  as  I  went  to 
Southend,  which  was  six  weeks  before  the  Afri- 
caine  arrived  ;    so  this  plan  of  excluding  hina 
from  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  going 
on   at  No.   9,    was   part  of  a  long  meditated 
scheme,   as  he  would  represent  it,  planned  and 
thought  of  six  weeks  before  it  could  be  executed; 
and  which  when  it  was  executed,   your  Majesty 
will  recollect,   according  to  Mr.  Bidgood's  evi- 
dence, there  was  so  little  contrivance  to  conceal, 
that  the  basons  and  towels,  which  the  Captain  is 
insinuated  to  have  used,  were  exposed  to  sight, 
as  if  to  declare  that  he  was  there. — It  is  tedious 
and  disgusting.  Sire,  I  am  well  aware,  to  trouble 
your  Majesty    with   such    particulars ;    but    it, 
doubtless,   is  true,  that  I  bid   him  not  take  the 
candles  away  from  No.  9.     The  candles  which 
are  used  in  my  drawing-room,  are  considered  as 
his  perquisites.     Those  on  the  contrary  which 
are  used  in  my  private  apartment  are  the  per- 
quisites of  my  maid.     I  thought  that  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  fairer   arrangement,  when  I  was 
at  Southend,  to  give  my  maid  the  perquisites  of 
the  candles  used  at  No.  9;  and  I  made  the  ar- 
rangement accordingly,    and  ordered  Mr.  Bid- 
good   to   leave  them.      This,    Sire,    is  the  true 
account  of  the  fact  respecting  the  candles ;  an 
arrangement  which,  very  possibly  Mr.  Bidgood 
did  not  like. 

But  the  putting  out  the  candles  myself,  was 
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not  the  only  thing,  from  which  the  inference  is 
drawn,  that  Captain  Manby  slept  at  my  house, 
at  No.  9,  and  as  is  evidently  insinuated,   if  not 
stated,  in  my  bed-room.     There  were  water-jugs, 
and    basons,    and  towels  left    in  the    passage, 
which  Mr.  Bidgood  never  saw  at  other  times. 
At  what  other  times  does  he  mean  ?    At  other 
times  than   those  at  which  he  suspected,  from 
seeing  them  there,   that  Captain  Manby  slept  in 
my  house  r   If  every  time  he  saw  the  bason  and 
towels,  &c.  in  the  passacre,  he  suspected  Cap- 
tain Manby  slept  there,  it  certainly  would  follow 
that  he  never  saw  them  at  times  when  he  did  not 
suspect  that  fact.     But,   Sire,   upon  this  impor- 
tant fact,  important  to  the  extent  of  convicting 
ine,  if  it  were  true,  of  High  Treason,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  indignation  which  such  scandalous, 
licentious  wickedness  and  malice  excite,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  treat  it  with  any  gravity. 
Whether  there   were  or   were  hot   basons   and 
towels  sometimes  left  in  a  passage  at  Southend, 
which  were  not  there  generally,  and   ought  to 
have  been  never  there,   I  really  cannot  inform 
your  Majesty.     It  certainly  is  possible,   but  the 
utmost  it  can  prove,  I  should   trust,  might  be 
some  slovenliness  in  my  servant,  who  did  not  put 
them  in  their  proper  places ;  but  surely  it  must  be 
left  to  Mr.  Bidgood  alone  to  trace  any  evidence 
from  such  a  circumstance,  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery in  me.     But  I  cannot  thus  leave  this  fact,  for 
I  trust  I  shall  here  again  have  the  same  advantage 
from  the  excess  and  ex  travagance  of  this  man's 
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malice,  as  I  have  already  had  on  the  other  part  of 
the  charge,  from  the  excess  and  extravagance  of  his 
confederate  Lady  Douglas. 

What  is  the  charge  that  he  would  insinuate? 
That  I  meditated  and  effected  a  stolen,  secret,  clan- 
destine, intercourse  with  an  adulterer  ?  No. — 
Captain  Manby,  it  seems,  according  to  his  insinua- 
tion, slept  with  me  in  my  own  house,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  notoriety,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  of  my  female  attendants,  at  least,  should  not 
have  known  it.  Their  duties  were  varied  on  the 
occasion  ;  they  had  to  supply  basons  and  towels 
in  places  where  they  never  was  supplied,  except 
when  prepared  for  him ;  and  they  were  not  only 
purposely  so  prepared,  but  prepared  in  an  open 
passage,  exposed  to  view,  in  a  manner  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  those  who  were  not  admitted  into  the 
secret.  And  what '  a  secret  was  it,  that  was  thus 
to  be  hazarded  !  No  less  than  what,  if  discovered, 
would  fix  Captain  Manby  and  myself  with  High 
Treason !  Not  only,  thereforc,  must  I  have  been 
thus  careless  of  reputation,  and  eager  for  infamy ; 
but  I  must  have  been  as  careless  of  my  life,  as  of 
my  honour. — Lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  surely  I 
must  have  still  retained  some  regard  for  life. — 
Captain  Manby  too,  with  a  folly  and  madness 
equal  to  his  suppossd  iniquity,  must  then  have 
put  his  life  in  the  hands  of  my  servants,  and  de- 
pended for  his  safety  upon  their  fidelity  to  me, 
and  their  perfidy  to  the  Prince  their  master.  I 
the  excess  of  vice  and  crime  in  all  this  is  believed, 
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could  its  indiscretion,  its  madness,  find  credulity  to 
adopt  it  almost  upon  any  evidence?  But  what 
must  be  the  state  of  that  man's  mind,  as  to  preju- 
dice, who  could  come  to  the  conclusion  of  believ- 
ing it,  from  the  fact  of  some  water-jugs  and  towels 
being  found  in  an  unusual  place,  in  a  passage  near 
my  bed-room?  For  as  to  his  suspicion  being 
raised  by  what  he  says  he  saw  in  the  looking-glass, 
if  it  was  as  true  as  it  is  false,  that  could  not  occa- 
sion, his  believing,  on  any  particular  night,  that 
Captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house ;  the  situation  of 
these  towels  and  basons  is  what  leads  to  that  belief. 
But,  Sire,  may  I  ask,  did  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve this  man's  suspicions  ?  If  they  did,  what  do 
they  mean  by  saying  that  these  facts  of  great  inde- 
cency, &c.  went  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the 
principal  charges  ?  And  that  it  was  not  for  them 
to  state  their  bearing  and  effect  ?  The  bearing  of 
this  fact  unquestionably,  if  believed,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  principal  charge  ;  namely,  to  prove 
meguihy  of  High  Treason.  They,  therefore,  could 
not  believe  it.  But  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  Sir(?,  no  men  of  common  judg- 
ment could,  on  such  a  statement  how  could  they 
briog  themselves  to  name  Mr.  Bidgood  as  one  of 
those  witnesses  on  whose  unbiassed  testimony  they 
could  so  rely  ?  or  how  could  they,  (in  pointing 
him  out  with  the  other  three  as  speaking  to  facts, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Captain  Manhy^ 
which  must  be  credited  till  decidedly  contradicted) 
omit  to  specify  the  facts  which  he  spoke  to  that 
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they  thus  thought  worthy  of  belief,  but  leave  the 
whole,  including  this  incredible  part  of  it,  recom- 
mended to  belief  by  their  general  and  unqualified 
sanction  and  approbation. 

But  the  falsehood  of  this  charge  does  not  rest  on  its 
incredibility  alone.     My  servant  Mrs.  Sander,  who 
attended  constantly  on  my  person,  and  whose  bed- 
room was  close  to  mine,  was  examined  by  the  Com- 
missioners ;  she  must  have  known  this  fact  if  it  had 
been  true  :  she  positively  swears  "  that  she  did  not 
know  or  believe,  that  Captain  Manby  staid  till  very 
late  hours  with  me ;  that  she  never  suspected  there 
was  anyimproper  familiarity  between  us.  M.Wilson, 
who  made  my  bed,  swears,  that  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  it  ever  since  she  lived  with  me,  that 
another  maid,  whose  name  was  Ann  Bye,  assisted 
with  her  in  making  it,  and  swears  from  what  she  ob- 
served, she  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  two 
persons  had  slept  in  it.   ,  Referring  thus  by  name 
to  her  fellow-servant,  who  made  the  bed  with  her, 
but  that  servant,  why  I  know  not,  is  not  examined. 
As  your  Majesty  then  finds  the  inference  drawn 
by  Bidgood  to  amount  to  a  fact  so  openly  and  undis- 
guisedly  profligate,  as   to  outrage  all  credibilitv  ; 
as  your  Majesty  finds  it  negatived  by  the  evidence 
of  three  witnesses,  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  if 
such  a  fact  were  true,  must  have  known  it;  as 
your  Majesty  finds  one  witness  appealing  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  pointed  out  as  a  person  who  must 
have  been  able,  with  equal  means  of  knowledge, 
to  have  confirmed  her  if  she  spoke  true,  and  to 
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have  contradicted  her  if  she  spoke  false.  And, 
Sire,  when  added  to  all  this,  your  Majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Bidgood  was 
one  of  those  who,  though  in  my  service,  submit- 
ted themselves  voluntarily  to  be  examined  previous 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  in  con- 
firmation of  Lady  Douglas's  statement,  without 
informing  me  of  the  fact ;  and  when  I  state  to  your 
Majesty,  upon  the  evidence  of  Philip  Krackeler  and 
Robert  Eaglestone,  whose  deposition  I  annex, 
that  this  unbiassed  witness,  during  the  pendency  of 
these  examinations  before  the  Commissioners,  was 
seen  to  be  in  conference  and  communication  with 
Lady  Douglas,  my  most  ostensible  accuser,  do  I 
raise  my  expectations  too  high,  when  I  confidently 
trust  that  his  malice,  and  his  falsehood,  as  well  as 

his  connection  in  this  conspiracy  against  my  honour, 
my  station  in  this  kingdom,  and  my  life,  will  ap- 
pear to  your  Majesty  too  plainly  for  him  to  receive 
any  credit,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
testimony  ? 

The  other  circumstances,  to  which  he  speaks,  are 
comparatively  too  trifling,  for  me  to  trouble  your 
Majesty  with  any  more  observations  upon  his  evi- 
dence. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  case,  which  respects 
Captain  Manby,  relates  to  my  conduct  at  East 
ClifF. 

How  little  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  affords  for 
observations  upon  this  part  of  the  case,  except 
as  shewing  how  very  seldom  Captain  Manby  cal- 
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led  upon  me  while  I  was  there,  I  have  already 
observed.  Mr.  Cole  says  nothing  upon  this  part 
of  the  case ;  nor  Mr.  Bidgood.  The  only  witness 
amongst  the  four  whose  testimonies  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  as  most  material,  and  as 
those  on  which  they  particularly  rely,  who  says  any 
thing  upon  this  part  of  the  case^  is  Fanny  Lloyd. 
Her  deposition  is  as  follows.* 

^*  1  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  Princess  in  1803, 
"  One  morning  when  we  were  in  the  house  at 
"  East  ClifF,  somebody,  I  don't  recollect  who, 
*'  knocked  at  my  door,  and  desired  me  to  prepare 
"  breakfast  for  the  Princess.  This  was  about  six 
"  o'clock  ;  I  was  asleep.  During  the  whole  time  I 
"  was  in  the  Princess's  service^  I  had  never  been 
"  called  up  before  to  make  the  Princess's  breakfast. 
"  Islept  in  the  house-keeper's  room,  on  theground- 
*'  floor.  I  opened  the  shutters  of  the  window  for 
"  light.  I  knew  at  that  time  that  Captain  Manby's 
"  ship  was  in  the  Downs.  When  I  opened  the 
"  shutters,  I  saw  the  Princess  walking  down  the 
"  Gravel- Walk  towards  the  sea.  No  orders  had 
^'  been  given  me  over-night  to  prepare  breakfast 
"  early.  The  gentleman  the  Princess  was  with 
"  was  a  tall  man.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
"  Princess  walking  with  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
"  in  the  morning.    I  am  sure  it  was  the  Princess." 

What  this  evidence  of  Fanny  Lloyd  applies  to, 
I  do  not  feel  certain  that  I  recollect.  The  circum- 
stances  which  she  mentions  might,  I  think,  have 
occurred  twice  while  I  was  there ;  and  which  time 
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slie  alludes  to,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  mean  on 
occasion  of  two  water  parties,  which  I  intended ; 
one  of  which  did  not  take  place  at  all,  and  the 
otiier  not  so  early  in  the  day  as  was  intended,  nor 
was  its  object  effected.  Once  I  intended  to  pay 
Admiral  Montague  a  visit  at  Deal.  But,  wind  and 
tide  not  serving,  we  sailed  much  later  than  we  in- 
tended ;  and  instead  of  landing  at  Deal,  the  Admiral 
came  on  board  our  vessel,  and  we  returned  to  East 
Cliff  in  the  evening,  on  which  occasion  Captain 
Manby  was  not  of  the  party,  nor  was  he  in  the 
Downs — but  it  is  very  possible,  that  having 
prepared  to  set  off  early,  I  might  have  walked 
down  towards  the  sea,  and  been  seen  by  Fanny 
Lloyd.  On  the  other  occasion.  Captain  Manby 
"w^s  to  have  been  of  the  party,  and  it  was  to  have> 
been  on  board  his  ship.  I  desired  him  to  be  early 
at  my  house  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  day  suited 
me,  we  would  go.  He  came  ;  I  walked  with  him 
towards  the  sea,  to  look  at  the  morning ;  I  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  and  did 
not  go  to  sea.  Upon  either  of  these  occasions 
Fanny  Lloyd  might  have  been  called  up  to  make 
breakfast,  and  might  have  seen  me  walking.  As 
to  tlie  orders  not  having  been  given  her  over  night-, 
to  that  I  can  say  nothing. 

But  upon  this  statement,  what  inference  can  be 
hitended  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact?  It  is  the 
only  one  in  which  F.  Lloyd's  evidence  can  in  any 
degree  be  applied  to  Captain  Manby,  and  she  is 
one   of   the    important  witnesses  referred  to,  as 
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proving  something  which  must,  particularly  as  with 
regard  to  Captain  Manby,  be  credited  till  contra- 
fiicted,  and  as  deserving  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation. From  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
I  recollect,  that  she  was  asked  whether  Captain 
Manby  ever  slept  in  the  house  at  East  Cliff,  to 
which  she,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  answers 
in  the  negative.  Is  this  evidence  then  of  Fanny 
Lloyd's  relied  upon  to  afford  an  inference  that 
Captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house  ?  or  was  there  at 
an  improper  hour  ?  or  in  a  manner,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, which  afforded  reason  for  unfavoura- 
ble interpretations  ?  If  this  were  so,  <^n  it  be 
believed  that  I  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  taken  a  step,  such  as  calling  for  breakfast, 
at  an  unusual  hour,  which  must  haye  made  the 
fact  more  notorious  and  remarkable,  and  brought 
the  attention  of  the  servants,  who  must  have 
waited  at  the  breakfast,  more  particularly  ancl 
pointedly  to  it  2 

But  if  there  is  any  thing  which  rests,  or  i% 
supposed  to  rest,  upon  the  credit  of  this  witness*-?* 
though  she  is  one  of  the  four,  whose  credit  Your 
Majesty  will  recollect  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
^yzs  no  reason  to  question,  yet  she  stands  in  a 
])redicament  in  which,  in  general,  at  least,  I  had 
understood  rt  to  be  supposed,  that  the  credit  of  a 
witness  was  not  only  questionable,  but  materially 
shaken.  For,  towards  the  beginning  of  her  exami- 
nation, she  states*,  that  Mr.  Mills  attended  her  for 
a  cold  ;  he  asked  her  if  the  Prince  came  to  Black- 
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heath  backwards  and  forwards ;  or  something  to 
that  effect ;  for  the  Princess  was  with  child  ;  or 
looked  as  if  she  was  with  child.     This  must  have 
been  three  or  four  years  ago.   She  thought  it  must 
be  sometime  before  the  child   (W,  Austin)  wa? 
brought  to  the  Princess.     To  this  fact  she  posi- 
tively swears,  and  in  this  she  is  as  positively  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Mills  ;*  for  he  swears,  in  his  depo- 
sition before  the  Commissioners,  that  he  never  did 
say  to  her,  or  any  one,  that  the  Princess  was  with 
child,  or  looked  as  if  she  was  with  child  ; — that  he 
never  thought  so,  nor  surmised  any  thing  of  the 
kind.     Mr.  Mills  has   a  partner,  Mr.  Edmeads. 
The  Commissioners  therefore,  conceiving  that  Fan- 
ny Lloyd  might  have  mistaken  one  of  the  partners 
for  the  other,  examine  Mr,  Edmeads  also.     Mr. 
Edmeads,  in  his  deposition,-)-  is  equally  positive 
that  he  never  said  any  such  thing — so  the  matter 
rests  upon  these  depositions ;  and  upon  that  state 
of  it,  what  pretence  is  there  for  saying,  that  a, 
witness  who  swears  to  a  conversation  with  a  medi- 
cal person,    who  attended  me,  of  so   extreinely 
important  a  nature ;  and  is  so  expressly  and  de- 
cidedly contradicted  in  the  important  fact  which 
she  speaks  to,    is  a  witness  whose  credit  there 
appears  no  reason  to  qi^estion?    This  important 
circumstance  must  surely  have  been  overlooked 
when  that  statement  was  made. 

But  this  fact  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Edmeads's  con- 
tradiction of  Fanny  l^-lqyd,  appears  to  Your  Majesty, 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  examination  before  the 
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Commissioners. — But  this  is  the  fact  which  I  diarge 
as  havin";  been  known  to  those,  who  are  concerned 
in  bringing  forward  t!iis  information,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  was  not  communicated  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty.— ^The  fact  that  Fanny  Lloyd  declared,  that 
Mr.  Mills  told  her  the  Princess  was  with  child,  is 
stated  in  the  declarations  which  were  delivered  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by 
him  forwarded  to  Your  Majesty. — ^The  fact  that 
Mr.  Mills  denied  ever  having  so  said,  though  known 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  stated. 

ThatI  maynotappearto  have  represented  so  strange 
a  fact,  withoutsufficient  authority,  I  subjoin  the  De- 
claration of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  Deposition  of  Mr. 
Edmeads,  which  prove  it.  Fanny  Lloyd's  original 
Declaration,  which  was  delivered  to  His  R)val  High- 
ness, is  dated  on  the  12th  of  February.  It  appears  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  Temple ;  I  conclude  there- 
fore at  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Lowten,  Sir  John 
Douglas's  solicitor,  who*,  according  to  Mr.  Cole, 
accompanied  him  to  Cheltenham  to  procure  some 
of  these  Declarations.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
the  next  day  after  Fanny  Lloyd's  Declaration,  the 
Earl  of  Mojra  sends  for  Mr.  Mills  upon  pressing 
business.  Mr,  Mills  attends  him  on  the  14th  ;  he 
is  asked  by  his  Lordship  upon  the  subject  of  this 
conversation;  he  is  told  he  may  rely  upon  his 
Lordship's  honour,  tliat  what  passed  should  be  in 
perfect  confidence ;  (a  confidence  which  Mr.  Mills, 
feeling  it  to  be  on  a  subject  too  important  to  his 
leharacter,  at  the  moment  disclaims  ;)— that  it  was 
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his  (the  Earl  of  Moira's)  duty  to  his  Prince,  as  his 
counsellor,  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  which  he 
had  known  for  sonrie  tim^. — Fanny  Lloyd's  state- 
ment being  then  related  to  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Mills, 
with  great  warmth,  declared  that  it  was  an  infamous 
falsehood. — Mr.  Lowten,  who  appears  also  to  have 
been  there  by  appointment,  was  called  into  the 
room,  and  he  furnished  Mr.  Mills  with  the  date  to 
which  Fanny  Lloyd's  declaration  applied.  The 
meeting  ends  in  Lord  Moira's  desiring  to  see  Mr. 
Mills's  partner,  Mr.  Edineades,  who,  not  being  at 
home,  cannot  attend  him  for  a  few  days.  He  does, 
however,  upon  his  return,  attend  him  on  the  f  0th 
of  May  :  on  his  attendance,  instead  of  Mr.  Lowten, 
he  finds  Mr.  Conant,  the  magistrate,  with  Lord 
Moira.  He  denies  the  conversation  with  Fanny 
Lloyd,  as  positively  and  peremptorily  as  Mr.  Mills. 
Notwithstanding  however  all  this,  the  declaration  of 
Fanny  Lloyd  is  delivered  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
unaccompanied  by  these  contradictions,  and  for- 
warded to  Your  Majesty  on  the  29th.  That  Mr. 
Lowten  was  the  Solicitor  of  Sir  John  Douglas  in 
this  business,  cannot  be  doubted;  that  he  took 
some  of  those  Declarations,  which  were  laid  before 
Your  Majesty,  is  clear  ;  and  that  he  took  this  De- 
claration of  Fanny  Lloyd's,  seems  not  to  be  ques- 
tionable. That  the  Inquiry  by  Earl  Moira,  two 
days  after  her  Declaration  was  taken,  must  have 
been  in  consequence  of  an  early  communication  of 
it  to  him,  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  what  is 
above  stated;  that  it  was  known,  on  the  14th  of 
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May,  that  Mr.  Mills  contradicted  this  assertion  j. 
and,  on  the  20th,  that  Mr.  Edmeades  did,  is  per- 
fectly clear ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Edmeades  and  Mr.  Mills  contra- 
dicted it,  seems  to  have  been  not  communicated  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  he, 
as  it  appears  from  the  Report,  forwarded  the  De- 
clarations which  had  been  delivered  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  through  the  Chancellor,  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  the  Declaration  of  Fanny  Lloyd,  which 
had  been  so  falsified,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Earl 
Moira  and  of  Mr.  Lowten,  the  Solicitor  for  Sir 
John  Douglas,  is  sent  in  to  Your  Majesty  as  one 
of  the  documents,  on  which  you  were  to  ground 
your  Inquiry,  unaccompanied  by  its  falsification  by 
Mills  and  Edmeades ;  at  least,  no  Declarations  by 
them  are  amongst  those  which  are  transmitted  to 
me,  as  copies  of  the  original  Declarations  which 
were  laid  before  Your  Majesty.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  was  Lord  Moira,  or  Mr.  Lowten,  who 
should  have  communicated  this  circumstance  to  His 
Roj^al  Highness;  butthat,  in  allfairness,it  ought  un- 
questionablytohavebeencommunicatedbysomeone. 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  any  inferences 
from  this  proceeding;  I  content  myself  with  re- 
marking, that  it  must  now  be  felt,  that  I  was  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  neither  His  Royal  Highness, 
nor  Your  Majesty,  any  more  than  myself,  had 
been  fairly  dealt  with,  in  not  being  fully  informed 
upon  this  important  fact ;  and  Your  Majesty  will 
forgive  a  weak,  unprotected  woman,  like  myself, 
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frbo,  under  sucTi  circumstances,  should  apprehend 
that,  however  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  may  ap- 
pear my  ostensible  accusers,  I  have  6ther  enemies, 
whose  ill-will  I  may  have  occasion  to  fear,  without 
feeling  myself  assured,  that  it  will  be  strictly  regu- 
lated, in  its  proceeding  against  me,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  of  justice. 

I  have  now.  Sire,  gone  through  all  the  evidence 
which  respects  Captain  Manby  ;  whether  at  Mon- 
tague Houscj  Southend,  or  East  Cliff,  and  I  da 
trust,  that  your  Majesty  will  see,  upon  the  whole 
of  it,  how  mistaken  a  view  the  Commissioners 
have  taken  of  it.  The  pressure  of  other  duties  en- 
grossing their  time  and  their  attention,  has  made 
them  leave  the  important  duties  of  this  investiga- 
tion, in  many  particulars,  imperfectly  discharged 
— a  more  thorough  attention  to  it  must  have  given 
them  a  better  and  truer  insight  into  the  characters 
of  those  witnesses,  upon  whose  credit,  as  I  am 
convinced.  Your  Majesty  will  now  see,  they  have 
without  sufficient  reason  relied.  There  remains 
nothing  for  me,  on  this  part  of  the  charge  to  per- 
form ;  but,  adverting  to  the  circumstance  which 
is  falsely  sworn  against  me  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  of  the 
salute,  and  the  false  inference  and  insinuation,  from 
other  facts,  that  Captain  Manby  slept  in  my  house, 
either  at  Southend,  or  East  Cliff,  on  my  own  part 
mojfet  solemnly  to  declare,  that  they  are  both  utterly 
false ;  that  Bidgood's  assertion  as  to  the  salute  is  a 
malicious  slanderous  invention,  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  truth  to  support  it ;  that  his  suspicions 
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and  insinuations,  as  to  Captain  Manby's  having 
slept  in  my  house,  are  also  the  false  suggestions  of 
his  own  malicious  mind  ;  and  that  Captain  Manby 
never  did,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  sleep  in  my 
house  at  Southend,  East  Cliff,  or  any  other  house 
of  mine  whatever ;  and,  however  often  he  may 
liave  been  in  my  company,  I  solemnly  protest  to 
Your  Majesty,  as  I  have  done  in  the  former  cases, 
that  nothing  ever  passed  between  him  and  me,that 
I  should  be  ashamed,  or  unwilling,  that  all  the 
world  should  have  seen.  And  I  have  also,  with 
great  pain,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  wounded  de- 
licacy, applied  to  Captain  Manby  to  attest  to  the 
same  truths,  and  I  subjoin  to  this  letter  his  Depo- 
sition to  that  eflTect. 

I  stated  to  Your  Majesty,  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  return  to  other  parts  of  Fanny  Lloyd's  testimony. 
At  the  end  of  it,  she  says,  *"Inevertold  Cole  that  M. 
Wilson,  when  she  supposed  the  Princess  to  be  in  the 
library,  had  gone  into  the  Princess's  bed-room,  and 
had  found  a  man  there  at  breakfast  with  the  Prin- 
cess ;  or  that  there  was  a  great  to  do  about  it,  and  that 
M.  Wilson  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  threatened  to 
be  turned  away,  if  she  divulged  what  she  had  seen.'* 
This  part  of  her  examination  your  Majesty  will 
perceive,  must  have  been  called  from  her,  by  some 
precise  question,  addressed  to  her,  with  respect  to 
a  supposed  communication  from  her  to  Mr.  Cole. 
In  Mr.  Cole's  examination,  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of. it.    In  his  original  declaration^ 
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howevef  there  is ;  and  there*  your  Majesty  will  per- 
ceive, that  he  affirms  the  fact  of  her  having  rejjor- 
ted  to  him  Mary  Wilson's  declaration,  in  the  verjf 
same  words  in  which  Fanny  Lloyd  denies  it,  and  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
putting  this  question  to  Fanny  Lloyd,  must  have 
put  it  to  her  from  Cole's  declaration.     She  posi- 
tively denies  the  fact ;  there  is  then  a  flat  and  pre- 
cisecontradiction,  between  the  examination  of  Fan- 
ny Lloyd  and  the  original  statement  of  Mr.  Cole. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  they  both  can  have 
spoken  true.     The  Commissioners,  for  some  rea- 
son, don't  examine  Cole  to  this  point  at  all ;  don't 
endeavour  to  trace  out  this  story ;  if  they  had,  they 
must  have  dicovered   which   of  these    witnesses 
spoke  the  truth;  but  they  leave  this  contradiction, 
not  only  unexplained,  but  uninquired  after,  and  in 
that  state,  report  both  these  witnesses.  Cole  and 
Fanny  Lloyd,  who  thus  speak  to  the  two  sides  of 
a  contradiction,  and  who  therefore  cannot  by  pos- 
sibility both  speak  truth,  as  witnesses  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  partiality,  whose  credit  they  see 
no  reason  to  question,  and  whose  story  must  be 
believed  till  contradicted. 

But  wiiat  is,if  possible,still  more  extraordinary , this 
supposed  communication  from  F.  Lloyd  to  Cole,  as 
your  Majesty  observes,  relates  to  something  which 
M.Wilson  is  supposed  to  have  seen  and  to  have  said; 
yet  though  M.Wilson  appears  herself  to  have  been 
examined  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  same  day 
with  Fanny  Lloyd,  in  the  copy  of  her  examination, 
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as  delivered  to  me,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  question 
relating  to  ibis  declaration  having  been  put  to  her. 
And  I  have  not  less  reason,  to  lament,  than  to  be 
surprised,  that  it  did  not  occur  fo  the  Commissio- 
ners to  see  the  necessity  of  following  tlijs  Inquiry 
still  further.     For,  if  properly  pursued,  it  would 
have  demonstrated  two  things,  both  very  important 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  whole  of  this  consideration,'.  ' 
First,  how  hearsay  representations  of  this  kind,  ari-     ~ 
sing  out  ot  little  or  nothing,  become  magnified  and 
exaggerated  by  the  circulation  of  prejudiced,  or 
malicious  reporters;  and,  Secondly,  it  would  have 
shewn  the  industry  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidgood,  as     ^ 
well  as  Mr.  Cole,  in  collecting  information  in  sup- 
port of  Lady  Douglas's  statement,  and  in  impro- 
ving what  they  collected  by  their  false  colourings, 
and  malicious  additions  to  it.     They  would  have 
found  a  story  in  Mrs.  Bidgood's*  declaration,  as 
well  as  in  her  husband's'}*  (who  relates  it  as  having' 
heard  it  from  his  wife,)  which  is  evidently  the  sattie  ■ 
as  that  which  W.  Cole's  declaration  contains.    For 
the    Bidgoods'    declarations    state,    that   Fanny 
Lloyd  told  Mrs.  Bidgood  that  Mary  Wilson  had 
gone  into  ihe   Princess's    bed    room,    and    had 
found  her  Royal  Highness  and  Sir  Sidney  in  the 
most  criminal  situation ;  that  she  had  left  the  room,   . 
and  was  so  shocked,  that  she  fainted  away  at  the 
door.      Here  then  are  Mrs.   Bidgood,  and  Mr. 
Cole,  both  declaring  what  they  had  heard  Fanny 
Lloyd  say,  and  Fanny  Lloyd  denying  it.  How  ex- 
traordinary is  it  that  they  were  not  all  confronted ! 
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and  your  Majesty  will  see  presently  how  much  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not.  For,  from 
Fanny  Lloyd's  original  declaration,  it  appears  that 
the  truth  would  have  come  out.  As  she  there 
states  that,*  "To  the  best  of  her  knowledge  Mary 
Wilson  said,  that  she  had  seen  the  Princess  and  Sir 
Sidney  in  the  Blue  Room,  but  never  heard  Mary 
Wilson  say  she  vvas  so  alarmed  as  to  be  in  a  fit.'* 
If  then,  on  confronting  Fanny  Lloyd  with  Mrs, 
Bidgood  and  Mr.  Cole,  the  Commissioners  had 
found  Fanny  Lloyd'9  story  to  be  what  she  related 
before,  anc^  had  then  put  the  question  to  Mary 
'yV^ilson,  and  had  heard  from  her  what  it  really  was 
vyhich  she  had  seen  and  related  to  Fanny  Lloyd, 
they  could  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  disco- 
vered which  of  these  witnesses  told  the  ^ruth. 
They  would  haye  found,  I  am  perfectly  confident, 
that  all  that  Mary  Wilson  ever  could  have  told 
Fanny  Lloyd,  was  that  she  had  seen  Sir  Sidney 
and  myself  in  the  Blue  Room,  anc^  they  woujd  then 
have  had  to  refer  (o  the  malicious,  and  confederated, 
inventions  of  the  Bidgpods  and  Mr.  Cole,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Blue  Room,  into  the  b^d-room ; 
for  the  vile  slander  of  what  M.  Wilson  was  sup- 
posed to  have  seen,  and  for  the  violent  efl^ect  which 
this  scene  had  upon  her.  I  say  their  confederated 
irvcentionSj  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
could  have  been  concerned  ii^  inventing  the  same 
additions  to  Fanny  Lloyd's  story,  unless  they  had 
communicated  together  ypon  it.  And  when  they 
bad  once  found  Mrs.  ^idgood  and  Mr.  Cole,  tlius 
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conspiring  togetlier,  tliey  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  connecting  them  both  in  the  same  conspi- 
racy with  Sir  John  Douglas,  by  shewing  how 
connected  Cole  was  with  Sir  Jolm  Douglas,  and 
how  acquainted  with  his  proceedings,  in  collecting 
tlie  evidence  which  was  to  support  Lady  Douglas's 
declaration. 

For,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Cole's  declaration,  made 
on  the  23rd  of  February,*  they  would  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Cole,  in  explaining  some  observation 
about  Sir  Sidney's  supposed  possession  of  a  key  to 
the  garden  door,  says  that  it  was  what  "  Mr.  Lam- 
"  pert,  the  servant  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  mentioned 
"  at  Cheltenham  to  Sir  John  Douglas  and  Mr. 
*'  Lowten." — How  should  Mr.  Cole  know  that  Sir 
John  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lowten  had  been  down  to 
Cheltenham,  to  collect  evidence  from  this  old  ser- 
vant of  Sir  John  Douglas's  ?  How  should  he 
have  known  what  that  evidenpe  was,  unless  he 
had  either  accompanied  them  himself,  or  at  least 
had  had  such  a  communication  either  with  Sir  John 
Douglas,  or  Mr.  Lowten,  as  it  never  could  have 
occurred  to  any  of  them  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Cole, 
unless,  instead  of  being  a  mere  witness,  he,  were  a 
party  to  this  accusation  r  But  whether  they  had 
convinced  themselves,  that  Fanny  Lloyd  spoke 
true,  and  Cole  and  Mrs.  Bidgood  falsely  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  had  convinced  themselves  of  the  reverse, 
it  could  not  have  been  possible,  that  they  both 
could  have  spoken  the  truth  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  Commissioners  could  never  have  reported  the 
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veracity  of  both  to  be  free  from  suspicion,  and  de- 
serving of  credit. 

There  only  remains  that  I  should  make  a  few 
observations,  on  what  appears  in  the  examinations 
relative  to  Mr.  Hood  (now  Lord  Hood,)  Mr. 
Chester,  and  Captain  Moore.  And  I  really  should 
not  have  thought  a  single  observation  necessary 
upon  either  of  them,  except  that  what  refers  to 
them  is  stated  in  the  examinations  of  Mrs.  Lisle." 
"With  respect  to  Lord  Hood  it  is  as  follows  : 
*"I  was  at  Catherington  with  the  Princess, — 
"  remember  Mr.  (now  Lord  Hood)  there,  and  the 
"  Princess  going  out  airing  with  him,  alone,  in 
"  Mr.  Hood's  little  whiskey  ;— and  his  servant  was 
*'  with  them  ;  Mr.  Hood  drove,  and  staid  out  two 
"  or  three  times  ; — more  than  once,  three  or  four 
"  times.  Mr.  Hood  dined  with  us  several  times; — 
"  once  or  twice  he  slept  in  a  house  in  the  garden  ; 
*'  she  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  him,  but 
"  that  of  common  ciyihty  to  an  intimate  acquain- 
"  tance,"  Now  Sire,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
I  drove  out  several  times  with  Lord  Hood  in  his 
one  horse  chaise,  and  some  few  times,  twice  I  be- 
lieve at  most,  without  any  of  my  servants  attend- 
ing us ;  and  considering  the  time  of  life,  and  the 
respectable  character  of  my  Lord  Hood,  I  never 
should  have  conceived  that  I  incurred  the  least 
danger  to  my  reputation  in  so  doing.  If  indeed  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into 
instances  of  ray  conduct,  in  which  they  may  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  less  reserved  and  dignified, 
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tban  what  would  properly  become  the  exalted  sta- 
tion which  I  hold  in  your  Majesty's  Royal  Family, 
it  is  possible  that,  in  the  opinions  of  some,  these 
drives  with  my  Lord  Hood  were  not  consistent 
with  that  station  ;  and  that  they  were  particularly 
improper  in  those  instances  in  which  we  were  not 
attended  by  more  servants,  or  any  servants  of  my 
own.  Upon  this  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  these 
instances  occurred  after  I  had  received  the  news 
of  the  lamented  death  of  your  Majesty's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  I  vvas'at  that  time  down 
by  the  sea  side  for  my  health.  I  did  not  like  to 
forego  the  advantage  of  air  and  exercise  for  the 
short  remainder  of  the  time  which  I  had  to  stay 
there  ;  and  I  purposely  chose  to  go  out,  not  in  my 
own  carriage,  and  unattended,  that  I  might  not  be 
seen  and  known,  to  be  driving  about  (myself  and 
my  attendants  out  of  mourning)  while  his  Royal 
Highness  was  known  to  have  been  so  recently  dead. 
This  statement,  however,  is  all  that  1  have  to  make 
upon  my  part  of  the  case,  and  whatever  indecorum 
or  impropriety  of  behaviour  the  Commissioners 
have  fixed  upon  me  by  this  circumstance,  it  must 
remain  ;  for  I  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and 
have  only  the  above  explanation  to  offer  of  it.  As 
to  what  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination  contains  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Chester  and  Captain  Moore,  it  is 
so  connected,  that  I  must  trouble  your  Majesty 
\^ith  the  statement  of  it  altogether. 

*"  I  was  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lady 
Sheffield's  at  Christmas  in  Sussex ; — I  inquired  what 
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company  was  there  when  I  came, — she  said,  only 
Mr.  John  Chester,  who  was  there  by  her  Royal 
Highness's  orders  ;  that  she  could  get  no  other 
company  to  meet  her,  on  account  of  the  roads,  and 
the  season  of  the  year.     He  dined  and  slept  there 
that  night ;  the  next  day  other  company  came,  Mr, 
Chester  remained.     I  heard  Her  Royal  Highness 
say  she  had  been  ill  in  the  night,  and  came  out  for 
a  light,  and   lighted  her  candle  in  her  servant's 
room.     I  returned  from  Sheffield-place  to  Black- 
heath  with  the  Princess  ;   Captain  Moore  dined 
there ;  I  left  him  and  the  Princess  twice  alone,  for 
a  short  time ;  he  might  be  alone  half  an  hour  with 
her  in  the  room  below,  in   which  we  had  been 
sitting.     I  went  to  look  for  a  book  to  complete  a 
set   her    Royal   Highness   was    lending    Captain 
Moore.     She  made  him  a  jjresent  of  an  inkstand, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection.     He  was  there  one 
morning  in    January  last,  on  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte's birth-day  ;  he  went  away  before  the  rest  of 
the  company.     I   might  be  about  twenty  minutes 
the  second  time  I  was  away,  the  night  Captain 
Moore  was  there.     At  Lady  Sheffield's,  her  Royal 
Highness  paid  more  attention  to  Mr.  Chester  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.     I  know  of  her  Royal 
Highness  walking    out    alone,    twice,  with  Mr. 
Chester  in  the  morning  alone  ;  once,  a  short  time 
it  rained,  the  other  not  an  hour,  not  long.     Mr. 
Chester  is  a  pretty  young  man  ;  her  attentions  to 
him  were  not  uncommon ;  not  the  same  as  to  Cap- 
tain Manby." 
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Add  first,  Sire,  as  to  what  relates  to  Mr.  Ches- 
ter. If  there  is  any  imputation  to  be  cast  upon 
my  character  by  what  passed  at  Sheffield- Place 
with  Mr.  Chester,  (and  by  the  Commissioners 
returning  to  examine  Mrs.  Lisle  upon  my  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Chester,  my  walking  out  with  him, 
and  above  all  "  as  to  his  being  a  pretty  young  man,'*- 
I  conceive  it  to  be  so  intended)  I  am  sure  your  Ma- 
jesty will  see  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  imaginable 
upon  me,  that,  upon  an  occurrence  which  passed  in 
Lady  Sheffield's  house,  on  a  visit  to  her,  Lady  Shef- 
field herself  was  never  examined ;  for  if  she  had  been, 
I  am  convinced  that  these  Noble  Lords,  the  Com- 
missioners, never  could  have  put  me  to  the  painful 
degradation  of  stating  any  thing  upon  this  subject. 

The  statement  begins  by  Mrs.  Lisle's  inquiring, 
what  company  was  there  ?  and  Lady  Sheffield  say- 
ing "  only  Mr.  John  Chester,  who  was  there  by  her 
Royal  Highness's  orders  ;  that  she  could  get  no  other 
company  on  account  of  the  roads."  Is  not  this,  Sire, 
left  open  to  the  inference  that  Mr.  John  Chester  was 
the  only  person  who  had  been  invited  by  my  orders  ? 
If  Lady  Sheffield  had  been  examined,  she  would 
have  been  able  to  have  produced  the  very  letter 
in  which,  in  answer  to  her  Ladyship's  request,  that 
I  would  let  her  know  what  company  it  would  be 
agreeable  for  me  to  meet,  I  said,  "every  thing  of  the 
name  of  North,all  the  Legges,and  Chesters,  William 
and  John,  &c.  &c.,  and  Mr.  Elliott."  Instead 
of  singling  out,  therefore,  Mr.  John  Chester,  I 


included  him  in  the  enumeration  which  I  made  of 
the  near  relations  of  Lady  Sheffield  ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty from  this  alone  cannot  fail  to  see  how  false  a, 
colour,  even  a  true  fact  can  assnme,  if  it  be  not 
sufficiently  inquired  into  and  explained. 

As  to  the  circumstance  of  my  having  been  taken 
*ill  in  the  night,  being  obliged  to  get  up,  and  light 
my  candle ;  why  this  fact  should  be  recorded,  1  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  All  the  circum- 
stances however  respecting  it,  connected  very 
much  as  they  are  with  the  particular  disposition  of 
Lady  Sheffield's  house,  would  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained, if  thought  material  to  have  been  inquired 
after,  by  Lady  Sheffield  herself;  and  I  should  have 
been  relieved  from  the  painful  degradation  of  al- 
luding at  all  to  a  circumstance,  which  I  could  not 
further  detail,  without  a  degree  of  indelicacy;  and 
as  I  cannot  possibly  suppose  such  a  detail  can 
be  necessary  for  my  defence,  it  would,  especially 
in  addressing  your  Majesty,  be  wholly  inexcusable. 
With  respect  to  the  attention  which  I  paid  to  Mr. 
Chester,  and  my  walking  out  twice  alone  with  him 
for  a  short  time,  I  know  not  how  to  notice  it.  At 
this  distance  of  time  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can, 
with  perfect  accuracy,  account  for  the  circumstance. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  rainy  morning ;  it  was  on 
the  ^'Jih.  or  28th  of  December ;  and  whether, 
wishing  to  take  a  walk,  I  did  not  desire  Lady 
Sheffield,  or  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  any  Lady,  to  accom- 
pany me  in  doing  what,  in  such  a  morning,  I 
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might  think  might  be  disagreeable  to  them,    I 
really  cannot  precisely  state  to  your  Majesty. 

But  here  again,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  persons,  may  be  an  instance  of  familiarity 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  surely  prejudice  against  me 
and  my  character  must  exceed  all  natural  bounds 
in  those  minds  in  which  any  inference  of  crime,  or 
moral  depravity,  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact. 
As  to  Captain  Moore,  it  seems  he  was  left  alone 
with  me,  and  twice  in  one  afternoon  by  Mrs. 
Lisle  ;  he  was  alone  with  me  half  an  hour.  The 
first  time  Mrs.  Lisle  left  us,  her  examination  says, 
it  was  to  look  for  a  book  which  1  wished  to  lend  to 
Captain  Moore.  How  long  she  was  absent  on  that 
occasion  she  is  not  asked,  but  it  could  have  been 
but  ten  minutes,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  absent 
twenty  "hiinutes  the  second  time.  The  Commis- 
sioners, though  they  particularly  return  to  the  In- 
quiry with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  of  her  se- 
cond absence,  did  not  require  her  to  tell  them  the 
occasion  of  it ;  if  they  had,  she  would  have  told 
them,  that  it  was  in  search  of  the  same  book ; — that 
having  on  the  first  occasion  looked  for  it  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  went  afterwards  to  see  for  it  in 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  room. — But  I  made  him  a  present 
of  an  inkstand.  I  hoj^e  your  Majesty  will  not 
think  I  am  trifling  with  your  patience  when  I  take 
notice  of  such  trifles.  But  it  is  of  such  trifles  as 
these,  that  the  evidence  consists,  when  it  is  tlie  evi- 
dence of  respectable  witnesses  speaking  to  factSj; 
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and  consequently  speaking  only  the  truth.  Cap- 
tain Moore  had  conferred  on  mo  what  I  felt  as  a 
considerable  obligation.  My  mother  is  very  par- 
tial to  the  late  Doctor  Moore's  writings.  Captain 
Moore,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  is  his  son,  and  he 
promised  to  lend  me,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it 
to  my  mother,  a  manuscript  of  an  unpublished 
work  of  the  Doctor's.  In  return  for  this  civility  1 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a  trifling  present. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  alluded  to  in  these 
examinatioris,  which  I  know  not  how  to  notice, 
and  yet  feel  it  impossible  to  omit — I  mean  what 
respects  certain  anonymous  papers,  or  letters, 
marked  A.  B.  and  C.  to  which  Lord  Cholmonde- 
ley  appears  to  have  been  examined,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  my  hand-writing.  A  let- 
ter, marked  A.  appears,  by  the  examination  of 
Lady  Douglas,  to  have  been  produced  by  her; 
and  the  two  papers,  marked  B.  and  a  cover,  marked 
C.  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  Sir  John. 
These  papers  I  have  never  seen:  but  1  collect  them 
to  be  the  same  as  are  alluded  to  in  Lady  Douglas's 
original  Declaration,  and,  from  her  representation 
of  them,  they  are  most  infamous  productions. 
From  the  stile  and  language  of  the  letter,  she  says. 
Sir  John  Douglas,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  herself, 
would  have  no  manner  of  hesitation  in  swearing 
point  blank  (for  that  is  her  phrase)  to  their  being 
in  my  hand-writing  ;  arwl  it  seems,  from  the  state- 
ment of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been  imposed  u|X)n  to 
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believe,  that  these  letters  and  papers  were  really 
written  and  sent  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  by 
me.  1  cannot  help,  however,  remarking  to  Your 
Maj^ty,  that,  though  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
produce  these  papers,  and  mark  them,  yet  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  swears  to  their  belief  of  my 
hand-writing;  it  does  not,  indeed,  appear,  that 
they  were  asked  the  question  ;  and  when  it  once  oc- 
curred to  the  Commissioners  to  be  material  to  in- 
quire whose  hand- writing  these  papers  were,I  should 
havebeen  much  surprised  at  their  not  applyingto  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  to  swear  it,  as  in  their  ori- 
ginal Declaration  they  offer  to  do,  if  it  had  not  been 
that,  by  that  time,  I  suppose,  the  Commissioners 
had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  true  valueof  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas's  oat  hs,and  therefore  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  ask  them  any  further  questions. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dukp  of  Kent,  as 
appears  by  his  narrative,*  was  convinced,  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  that  these  letters  came  from 
me.  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  applied  to  by 
me,  in  consequence  of  my  having  received  a  for- 
mal note  from  Sir  John,  Lady  Douglas,  an4 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  requesting  an  audience  im- 
mediately ;  this  was  soon  after  my  having  desired 
to  see  no  more  of  Lady  Douglas.  I  conceived, 
therefore,  the  audience  was  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remonstrance,  and  explanation  upon  this 
circumstance,  and  as  I  was  determined  not  to  alter 
my  resolution,  nor  admit  of  any  discussion  upon  it^ 
I  requested  His  Royal  Highness,  who  liappened 
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to  be  acquainted  with  Sir  Sidney  Sniith,  to  try  to 
prevent  my  having  any  further  trouble  upon  the 
subject.  His  Royal  Highness  saw  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  being  impressed  by  him  with  the  be- 
lief of  Lady  Douglas's  story,  that  I  was  the  author 
of  these  anonymous  letters,  he  did  that  which  na- 
turally became  him,  under  such  belief;  he  endea- 
voured, for  the  peace  of  Your  Majesty,  and  the 
honour  ot  the  Royal  Family,  to  keep  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  what,  if  it  had  been  true, 
would  have  justly  reflected  such  infinite  disgrace 
upon  me ;  and,  it  seems,  from  the  narrative  that 
he  procured,  through  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  John 
Douglas's  assurance  that  he  would,  under  existing 
circumstances,  remain  quiet,  if  left  unmolested. 
"  This  result  (His  Royal  Highness  says)  he  com- 
municated to  me  the  followiqg  day,  and  I  seemed 
satisfied  with  it."  And  undoubtedly,  as  he  only 
communicated  the  result  to  me,  1  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  satisfied ;  for  as  all  that  I  wanted 
Twas,  not  to  be  obliged  to  see  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  and  not  to  be  troubled  by  them  any  more, 
the  result  of  His  Royal  Highness's  interference, 
through  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  to  procure  me  all 
that  I  wanted.  I  do  not  wonder  that  His  Royal 
Highness  did  not  mention  to  me  the  particulars  of 
these  infan^us  letters  and  drawings,  which  were 
ascribed  to  me ;  for,  as  long  as  he  believed  they 
were  mine,  undoubtedly  it  was  a  subject  which  he 
must  have  wished  to  avoid ;  but  I  lament,  as  it 
happens,  that  he  did  not,  as  I  should  have  satisfied 
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him,  as  far,  at  least,  as  any  assertions  of  mine 
could  have  satisfied  him,  by  declaring  to  him,  as  I 
do  now  most  solemnly,  that  the  letter  is  not  mine, 
and  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  contents 
of  it,  or  of  the  other  papers  ;  and,  I  trust,  that  His 
Royal  Highness,  and  every  one  else  who  may  have 
taken  up  any  false  impression  concerning  them  to 
my  prejudice,  from  the  assertion  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas,  will,  upon  my  assertion,  and  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Cholmondeley,  remove  from 
their  minds  this  calumnious  falsehood,  which,  with 
many  others,  the  malice  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  me. 

To  all  these  papers  Lady  Douglas  states,  in  her 
Declaration,  that,  not  only  herself  and  Sir  John 
Douglas,  but  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  would  have  no  he- 
sitation in  swearing  to  be  in  my  hand-writing. — 
What  says  Lord  Cholmondeley  ?* — "  that  he  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  my  manner  of  writing. 
Letter  A.  is  not  of  my  hand-writing ;  that  the  two 
papers  marked  B.  appear  to  be  wrote  in  a  disguised 
hand ;  that  some  of  the  letters  in  them  remarkably 
resemble  mine,  but,  because  of  the  disguise,  he 
cannot  say  whether  they  are  or  not ;  as  to  the 
cover  marked  C.  he  did  not  see  the  same  resem- 
blance." Ofthesefour  papers  (all  ofwhich  are  stated 
by  Lady  Douglas  to  be  so  clearly  and  plainly  mine, 
that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  upon  the  subject), 
two  bear  no  resemblance  to  it,  and  although  the 
other  two,  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  have  some 
letters  remarkably  resembling  mine,  yet,  1  trust, 

•  Appendix  (A)  p.  47. 


I  shall  not,  upon  such  evidence,  be  subjected  to  so 
base  an  imputation  ;  and  really.  Sire,  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  the  Commissioners  examining 
and  reporting  upon  this  subject  in  this  manner.  For 
I  understand  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,'  that  these 
drawings  were  produced  by  the  Commissioners 
to  her;  and  that  she  was  examined  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  them,  and  as  to  the  hand-writing 
upon  them  ;  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  swore  that 
they  were  not  my  hand-writing,  and'that  she  knew 
nothing  of  them,  and  did  not  believe  they  could 
possibly  come  from  any  lady  in  my  house.  She 
was  shown  the  seal  also,  which  Lady  Douglas,  in 
her  Declaration,  says,  was  the  *'  identical  one  with 
"  which  I  had  summoned  Sir  John  Douglas  to 
"  luncheon."  To  this  seal,  though  it  so  much 
resembled  one  that  belonged  to  herself,  as  to  make 
her  hesitate  till  she  had  particularly  observed  it ; 
she  was  at  last  as  positive  as  to  the  hand-writing  ; 
and  having  expressed  herself  with  some  feeling  and 
indignation  at  the  supposition,  that  either  I,  her- 
self, or  any  of  my  ladies,  could  be  guilty  of  so  foul 
a  transaction,  the  Commissioners  tell  her,  they 
were  satisfied,  and  believed  her  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  word  of  all  this  related  in  her  examination. — 
Now,  if  their  Lordships  were  siatisfied  from  this,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  that  these  letters  were  not 
my  writing,  and  did  not  come  from  me,  I  can  ac- 
count for  their  not  preserving  any  trace  of  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's  evidence  on  this  point,  and  leaving  it 
out    of   their    Inquiry    altogether ;    but,   if  they 
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thought  proper  to  preserve  any  evidence  upon  it, 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  any  examination  ;  surely 
they  should  not  have  left  it  on  Lord  Cholmonde- 
ley's  alone  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  evidence  also.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, they  take  no  notice  of  her  evidence ;  nay,  they 
finish  they  Report,  they  execute  it  according  to  the 
date  it  bears,  upon  the  14th  of  July,  and  it  is  not 
until  two  days  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  l6th, 
that  they  examine  Lord  Cholmoudeley  to  the 
hand-writing — with  what  view  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, 1  cannot  even  surmise :  but  with  whatever 
view,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  if  these  letters  are 
at  all  to  be  alluded  to  in  their  Report,  or  the  exa- 
minations accompanying  it,  surely  I  ought  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  other  evidence,  which  dis- 
proved my  connection  with  them. 

I  have  now.  Sire,  gone  through  all  the  matters 
contained  in  the  examination,  on  which  1  think  it, 
in  any  degree,  necessary,  to  trouble  your  Majesty, 
with  any  observations. — For  as  to  the  examination 
of  Mrs.  Townley  the  washerwoman,  if  it  applies  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  intended  to  have  afforded 
evidence  of  my  pregnancy  and  miscarriage. — And 
whether  the  circumstance  she  speaks  to  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  having  been  bled  with  leeches,  or 
whether  an  actual  miscarriage  did  take  place  in  my 
family,  and  by  some  means  linen  belonging  to  me 
was  procured  and  used  upon  the  occasion ;  or  to 
whatever  other  circumstance  it  is  to  be  ascxibed. 
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after  the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  have 
expressed  their  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  case  re- 
specting my  supposed  pregnancy,  and  after  the 
evidence  on  which  they  formed  their  opinion,  I  do 
not  conceive  myself  called  upon  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it;  or  that  any  thing  I  could  say  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  repeating  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  stated  in  their  Report,  viz. 
**  That  nothing  had  appeared  to  them  which  vi'ould 
warrant  the  belief  that  I  was  pregnant  in  that  year, 
(1802,)  or  at  any  other  period  within  the  compass 
of  their  Inquiries — that  they  would  not  be  warrant- 
ed in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the  alleged 
pregnancy  of  the  Princess,  as  stated  in  the  original 
declarations,  a  fact  so  fully  contradicted,  and  by  so 
many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it  must  in  varir 
ous  ways  have  been  known,  that  we  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit." 

There  are  indeed,  some  other  matters  mentioned 
in  the  original  declarations,  which  I  might  have 
found  It  necessary  to  observe  upon  ;  but  as  the 
Commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  into 
any  examination  with  respect  to  them,  I  content 
myself  with  thinking  that  they  had  found  the  means 
of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  utter  falsehood  of 
those  particulars,  and  therefore  that  they  can  re- 
quire no  contradiction  or  observation  from  me. 

On  die  declarations,  therefore,  and  the  evidence, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  remark.  And,  consci- 
ous of  the  length  -at  which  I  have  trespassed  or^ 
your  Majesty's  patience,  I  will  forbear  to  waste 


your  time  by  any  endeavour  to  recapitulate  what  I 
have  said.  Some  few  observations,  however,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  I  must  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
subjoin. 

In  many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made, 
your  Majesty  will  observe  that  I  have  noticed  what 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  great  omissions  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  manner  of  taking 
their  examinations  ;  in  forbearing  to  put  any  ques- 
tions to  the  witnesses,  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-ex- 
amination of  them  ; — to  confront  them  with  each 
other;  and  to  call  other  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
must  either  have  confirmed  or  falsified,  in  impor- 
tant particulars,   the  examinations  as  they  have 
taken  them.  It  may  perhaps  occur,  in  consequence 
of  such  observations,  that  I  am  desirous  that  this 
Inquiry  should  be  opened  again  ;  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  recommence  their  labours,  and  that 
they  should  proceed  to  supply  the  defects  in  their 
previous  examinations,  by  a   fuller  execution  of 
their  duty. — I  therefore  think  it  necessary,  most 
distinctly  and  emphatically  to  state,  that  1  have  np 
such  meaning  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  risk  that 
I  may  incur  of  being  charged  with  betraying  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  by  thus  flying  from  an  exten- 
sion or  repetition  of  this  Inquiry,  1  must  distinctly 
state,  that  so  far  from  requesting  the  revival  of  it, 
1  humbly  request  your  Majesty  would  be  gracious- 
Ip  pleased  to  understand  me  as  remonstrating,  and 
protesting  against  it,  in  the  strongest  and  most  so- 
lemn manner  in  my  power. 
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I  am  yet  to  learn  the  legalityof  such  aCommission 
to  inquire,  even  in  the  case  of  High  Treason,  or 
any  other  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
If  it  is  lawful  in  the  case  of  High  Treason,  supposed 
to  be  cammitted  by  me,  surely  it  must  be  lawful 
also  in  the  case  of  High  Treason  supposed  to  be 
committed  by  other  subjects  of  your  Majesty. 

That  there  is  much  objection  to  it,  in  reason  and 
principle,  my  understanding  assures  me.  That  such 
Inquiries,  carried  on  upon  ex  parte  examination,  and 
a  Report  of  the  result  by  persons  of  high  authority, 
may,  nay  must,  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the 
character  of  the  parties  who  are  exposed  to  them, 
and  thereby  influence  the  further  proceedings  in 
their  case  ; — that  are  calculated  to  keep  back  from 
notice,  and  in  security,  the  person  of  a  false  accuser, 
and  to  leave  the  accused  in  the  predicament  of  nei- 
ther being  able  to  look  forward  for  protection  to  an 
acquittal  of  himself,  nor  for  redress  to  the  convic- 
tion of  his  accuser. — ^That  these  and  many  other 
objections  occur  to  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
the  case  of  a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, appears  to  be  quite  obvious. — But  if  Com- 
missioners acting  under  such  a  power,  or  your  Ma- 
jesty's Privy-Council,  or  any  regular  Magistrates, 
when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  principal  charge,  and  the  absence  of  all  le- 
gal and  substantive  offence,  are  to  be  considered  as 
empowered  to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  the 
particulars  of  private  life ;  to  report  upon  the  pro- 
prieties of  domestic  conduct ;  and  the  decorums  of 
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private  behaviourj  and  to  pronounce  their  opinion 
against  the  party,  upon  the  evidence  of  dissatisfied 
servants,  whose  veracity  they  are  to  hold  up  as  un- 
impeachable, and  to  do  this  without  permitting  the 
persons  whose  conduct  is  inquired  into,  to  suggest 
one  word  in  explanation  or  contradiction   of  the 
matter  with  which  they  are  charged  ;  it  would,  I 
submit  to  your  Majesty,  prove  such  an  attack  up- 
on the  security  and  confidence  of  domestic  life, 
such  a  means  of  recording,   under  the  sanction  of 
great  names  and  high  authority,  the  most  malicious, 
and  foulest  imputations,   that  no  character  could 
possibly  be  secure  ;  und  w^ould  do  more  to  break  in 
upon  and  undermine  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
life,  than  any  proceeding  which  could  be  imagined. 
1'he  public   in  general  perhaps  may  feel   not 
much   interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  pre- 
cedent in  my  case.     They  may  think  it  to  be  a 
course  of  proceeding  scarcely  applicable  to  any  pri^- 
vate  subject;  yet,  if  once  such  a  court  of  honour, 
of  decency,  and  of  manners,  was  established,  many 
subjects  might  occur  to  which  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  extend  its  jurisdiction,  beyond  the  in- 
stance of  a  Princess  of  Wales.     But  should  it  be 
intended  to  be  confined  to  me,  your  Majesty,  I 
trust,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not 
reconcile  me  the  better  to  it,  should  I  learn  myself 
to  be  the  single  instance  in  your  kingdom,  who  is 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  so  severe  and  formida- 
ble a  tribunal.     So  far  therefore  from  giving  that 
sanction  or  consent  to  any  fresh  Inquiry,  upon 
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similar  principles,  which  I  should  seem  to  do,  by 
requiring  the  renewal  of  these  examinations,  I  must 
protest  against  it ;  protest  against  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  because  its  result  cannot  be  fair.  I 
must  protest,  as  long  at  least  as  it  remains  doubtful, 
agains  the  legality  of  what  has  already  passed,  as  well 
as  against  thelegality  of  its  repetition. — If  thecourse 
be  legal,  I  must  submit  to  the  laws,  however  severe 
they  may  be.  But  I  trust  new  law  is  not  to  be 
found  out,  and  applied  to  my  case. — If  I  am  guilty 
of  crime,  I  know  I  am  amenable,  I  am  most  con- 
tented to  continue  so,  to  the  impartial  laws  of  your 
Majesty's  kingdom  ;  and  I  fear  no  charge  brought 
against  me,  in  open  day,  under  the  public  eye,  be- 
fore the  known  tribunals  of  the  country,  adminis- 
tering justice  under  those  impartial  and  enlightened 
laws.  But  secret  tribunals,  created  for  the  first 
time  for  me,  to  form  and  pronounce  opinions  upon 
my  conduct,  without  hearing  me;  to  record,  in  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  which  they  report,  im- 
tations  against  my  character  upon  €.r  parte  exami- 
nations,— till  I  am  better  reconciled  lo  the  justice 
of  their  proceedings,  I  cannot  fail  to  fear.  And  till 
I  am  better  informed  as  to  their  legality,  I  cannot 
fcil  in  duty  to  my  dearest  interests,  most  solemnly 
to  remonstrate  and  to  protest  against  them. 

If  such  tribunals  as  these  are  called  into  action 
•gainst  me,  by  the  false  charges  of  friends  turned  ene- 
mies, of  servants  turned  traitors,  andacting  as  spies ; 
by  the  foul  conspiracy  of  such  social  and  domes- 
tic treason,  I  can  look  to  no  security  to  my  honour 
in  the  most  spotless  and  most  cautious  innocence. 


By  the  contradiction  anddenial  which  in  this  case 
I  have  been  enabled  to  procure,  of  the  most  im-* 
portant  facts  which  have  been  sworn  against  me  by 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Bidgood  ; — by  the  obsen-ations, 
«tnd  the  reasonings,  which  I  have  addressed  to  your 
Majesty,  I  am  confident,  that  to  those  whose  sense 
of  justice  will  lead  them  to  wade  through  this  long 
detail,  I  shall  have  removed  the  impressions  which 
have  been  raised  against  me. — But  how  am  I  to  in- 
sure a  patient  attention  to  all  this  statement  ?  How 
many  will  hear  that  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  your  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretariesof  State,  have  reported  against 
me,  upon  evidence  which  they  have  declared  to  be 
unbiassed  and  unquestionable ;  who  will  never  have 
the  opportunity,  or  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
might  not  have  the  inclination,  to  correct  the  error 
of  that  Report,  by  the  examination  of  my  statement. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  by  this  proceeding,  my 
character  has  received  essential  injury.  For  a 
Princess  of  Wales  to  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  it  was  essential  to  her  honour  to 
request  one  gentleman  to  swear,  that  he  was  not 
locked  up  at  midnight  in  a  room  with  her  alone  ^ 
and  another,  that  he  did  not  give  her  a  lascivious 
salute,  and  never  slept  in  her  house,  is  to  have  been 
actually  degraded  and  disgraced. — I  have  been, 
Sire,  placed  in  this  situation,  I  have  been  cruelly, 
your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  cruelly  de- 
graded into  the  necessity  of  making  such  requests. 
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A  necessity  which  I  never  could  have  been  exposed 
to,  even  under  this  Inquiry,  if  more  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  examination  of  these  mahcious 
charges,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest. 

Much  solicitude  is  felt,  and  justly  so,  as  connected 
with  this  Inquiry,  for  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's 
illustrious  Family.  But  surely  a  true  regard  to 
that  honour  should  have  restrained  those  who  really 
felt  for  it,  from  casting  such  severe  reflections  on 
the  character  and  virtue  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

If,  indeed,  after  the  most  diligent  and  anxious 
Inquiry,  penetrating  into  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  charge,  searching  every  source 
from  which  information  could  be  derived, and  scru- 
tinizing with  all  that  acuteness,  into  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  witnesses,  with  great  experience, 
talent,  and  intelligence  could  bring  to  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  and,  above  all,  if  after  giving  me  some  op- 
portunity of  being  heard,  the  force  of  truth  had,  at 
length,  compelled  any  persons  to  form,  as  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  unwillingly  as  they  would,  against 
their  own  daughters,  the  opinion  that  lias  been 
pronounced  ;  no  regard,  unquestionably,  to  my  ho- 
nour and  character,  nor  to  that  of  your  Majesty's 
Family,  as,  in  some  degree,  involved  in  mine, 
could  have  justified  the  suppression  of  that  opi- 
nion, if  legally  called  for,  in  the  course  of  oflricial' 
and  public  duty.  Whether  such  caution  and  re- 
luctance are  really  manifest  in  these  proceedings^, 
1  must  leave  to  less  partial  judgments  than  my 
own  to  deterraioe. 


In  the  full  examination  of  these  proceedings, 
which  justice  to  my  own  character  has  required  of 
me,  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  many  obser- 
vations, which,  I  fear,  may  prove  offensive  to  per- 
sons in  high  power — Your  Majesty  will  easily  be- 
lieve, when  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  have  been 
deeply  sorry  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 
This  proceeding  manifests  that  I  have  enemies 
enough  ;  I  could  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  increase 
their  number,  or  their  weight.  1  trust,  however, 
I  have  done  it.  1  know  it  has  been  my  purpose  to 
do  it,  in  a  manner  as  little  offensive  as  the  justice 
due  to  myself  would  allow  of;  but  I  have  felt  that 
I  have  been  deeply  injured  ;  that  I  have  had  much 
to  complain  of ;  and  that  my  silence  now  would  not 
be  taken  for  forbearance,  but  would  be  ascribed  to 
me  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  The  Report  itself  an- 
nounced to  me,  that  these  things,  which  had  been, 
spoken  to  by  the  witnesses,  "  great  improprieties 
and  indecencies  of  conduct,"  "  necessarily  occa- 
sioning most  unfavourable  interpretations,  and  de- 
serving the  most  serious  consideration,"  "  must  be 
credited  till  decidedly  contradicted."  The  most  sa- 
tisfactory disproof  of  these  circumstances  (as  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  accused  is  always  received  withcau- 
tion  and  distrust)  rested  in  the  proof  of  the  foul  ma- 
lice and  falsehood  of  my  accusers  andtheir  witnesses. 
The  Report  announced  to  your  Majesty  that  those 
witnesses,  whom  I  felt  to  be  foul  confederates  in  a 
base  conspiracy  against  me,  werie  not  to  be  suspected 
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of  unfavourable  bias,and  their  veracity,  h\  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  not  to  be  questioned. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sire,  what  could 
I  do  ?  Could  I  forbear,  injustice  to  myself,  to  an- 
nounce to  your  Majesty  the  existence  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  my  honour,  and  my  station  in  this 
country  at  least,  if  not  against  my  life  ?  Could  I 
forbear  to  point  out  to  your  Majesty,  how  long 
this  intended  mischief  had  been  meditated  against 
pae  ?  Could  I  forbear  to  point  out  my  doubt?,  at 
least,  of  the  legality  of  the  Commission,  under 
which  the  proceeding  had  been  had  r  or  to  point  out 
theerrors  and  inaccuracies,  into  which  thegreat  and 
able  men,  who  were  named  in  this  Commission, 
under  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  their  great  official 
occupations,  had  fallen,  in  the  execution  of  this 
duty  ?  Could  I  forbear  to  state,  and  to  urge,  the 
great  injustice  and  injury  that  had  been  done  to  my 
character  and  my  honour,  by  opinions  pronounced 
against  me  without  hearing  me  r  And  if,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  task,  so  essential  to  my  honour, 
I  have  let  drop  anyexpresbions  which  a  colder,  and 
more  cautious  prudence,  would  have  checked,  I  ap- 
peal toyourMajesty's  warm  heart,and  generous  feel- 
ings, to  suggest  my  excuse, and  to  afibrd  my  pardon. 

What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  under  the 
pressure  of  much  misfortune,  under  the  provo- 
cation of  great  and  accumulated  injustice.  Oh! 
Sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and  scarce  to  feel  at  li- 
berty to  lament ;  to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to 
feel  it  almost  an  offence  and  a  duty  to  be  silent. 
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is  a  hafd  lot ;  bat  use  had,  in  some  degree  inured 
me  to  it :  But  to  find  my  misfortunes  and  my  in- 
juries imputed  to  me  as  faults ;  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count upon  a  charge,  made  against  me  by  Lady' 
Douglas,  who  was  thought  at  first  worthy  of  credit, 
although  she  had  pledged  her  veracity  to  the  fact, 
of  my  having  admitted  that  I  was  myself  the  ag- 
gressor in  every  thing,  of  which  I  had  to  complain* 
has  subdued  all  power  of  patient  bearing;  and 
when  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
either  to  admit,  by  my  silence,  the  guilt  which 
they  imputed  to  me,  or  to  enter  into  my  defence, 
in  contradiction  to  it — no  longer  at  liberty  to  re- 
main silent,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  known  how,  with 
exact  propriety,  to  limit  my  expressions. 

In  happier  days  of  my  life,  before  my  spirit  had  ' 
bifeen  yet  at  all  lowered  by  my  misfortunes,  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  have  met  such  a 
charge  with  the  contempt  which,  I  trust,  by  this 
time,  Your  Majesty  thinks  due  to  it;  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  have  defied  my  enemies  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  have  scorned  to  answer  to  any 
thing  but  a  legal  charge,  before  a  competent  tribu- 
nal ;  but,  in  my  present  misfortunes,  such  force  of 
mind  is  gone.  I  ought,  perhaps,  so  far  to  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  their  wholesome  lessons  of  humi- 
lity. I  have,  therefore,  entered  into  this  long  de- 
tail, to  endeavour  to  remove,  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity,  any  unfavourable  impressions  ;  to 
rescue  myself  from  the  dangers  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  these  suspicions  might  occasion,  and  * 
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preserve  to  me  your  Majesty's  good  opinion,  in 
whose  kindness,  hitherto,  I  have  found  infinite 
consolation,  and  to  whose  justice,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, 1  can  confidently  appeal. 

Under  t.ie  impression  of  these  sentiments  I 
throw  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet.  I  know,  that 
whatever  sentiments  of  resentment;  whatever  wish 
for  redress,  by  the  punishment  of  my  false  ac- 
cusers, I  ought  to  feel.  Your  Majesty,  as  the  Fa- 
ther of  a  Stranger,  smarting  under  false  accusa- 
tion, as  the  Head  of  your  illustrious  House,  dis- 
honoured in  me,  and  as  the  great  Guardian  of  the 
Laws  of  your  Kingdom,  thus  foully  attempted  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  injustice,  will 
not  fail  to  feel  for  me.  At  all  events,  I  trust  your 
Majesty  will  restore  me  to  the  blessing  of  your 
Gracious  Presence,  and  confirm  to  me,  by  your 
own  Gracious  Words,  your  satisfactory  conviction 
of  my  innocence. 

I  am, 
Sire, 
With  every  sentiment  of  Gratitude  and  Loyalty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  affectionate 
and  dutiful  Daughter-in-Law, 

Subject  and  Servant, 
C.P. 
Montague-House,  2d  OctobeVy  1806. 
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The  Deposition  of  Thomas  tManhy,  Esquire,  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Having  had  read  to  me  the  following  passage,  frora 
the  Copy  of  a  Deposition  of  Robert  Bidgood,  sworn  the 
6th  of  Jane  last,  before  Lords  Spencer  and  Grenville, 
viz. 

**  I  was  waiting  one  day  in  the  anti-room  ;  Captaia 
*'  Manby  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to 
*'  be  going  away  ;  he  was  a  long  time  with  the 
*'  Princess,  and,   as  I  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting,  I 
"  looked  into  the  room  in  which  they  were,  and,  in 
*^  the  reflection  on  the  looking-glass,  I  saw  them  sa- 
*^  lute  each  other— I   mean,  that  they  kissed  each 
*'  other's  lips.     Captain    Manby  then   went  away. 
*'  I  then  observed  the  Princess  have  her  handker- 
*'  chief  in  her  hands,  and  wipe  her-cyes,  as  if  she 
"  was  crying,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room." 
I  do  solemnly,  and  upon  my  oath,  declare,  that  the  said 
passage  is  a  vile  and  wicked  invention  ;  that  it  is  wholly 
and  absolutely  false  ;  that  is  impossible  he  ever  could  have 
seen,  in  the  reflection  ot  any  glass,  any  such  thing  ;  as  I 
never,  npon  any  occasion,  or  in  any  situation,  ever  had 
the  presumption  to  salute  Her  Royal  Highness  in  any  such 
manner,  or  to  take  any  such  liberty,  or  offer  any  sucl)  in- 
sult to  her  person.     And  having  had  read  to  me  another 
passage,  frora  the  same  Copy  of  the  same  Deposition,  in 
■which  ihe  said  Robert  Bidgood  says — 

*'  I  susi)ectcd  that  Captain  Manby  slept  frequently  in 
*'  the  house ;  it  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
**  house.     Hints  were  given  by  the  servants;  and  I 
"  believe  that  others  suspected  it  as  well  as  myself."  - 
I  solemnly  swear,  that  such  suspicion  is  wholly  un- 
founded,  and  that  I   never  did,  at  Montague  House, 
Southend,  Rarasgate  East  Cliff",  or  any  where  else,  ever 
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slepp  Jn  any  house  occupied  by,  or  belonglnp^  toiler  Royal 
Higliness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  (hat  there  nevt-r  did 
any  thing  pass  between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  myself,  that  I  shonld  be  in  any  degree  un- 
-willing  that  all  the  world  should  have  seen. 

(Signed)  THO.  MANBY. 

Sworn  at    the  Public  Office, 

Hatton    Garden,    Jjondon, 

the  22d  day  of  September, 

J806,  before  me, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LEACH. 


The  Deposilion  of  Thomas  Laiscrence,  of  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Portrait  Painter^ 

Having  had  read  to  me  the  following  Extract  from  a 

Copy  of  a  Deposition  of  William  Cole,  purporting  to  have 

been  sworn  before  Lords  Spencer  and  Grenville,  the  lOtli 

day  of  June,  1806,  viz. 

"  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  painter,  used  to  go  to  Montague 

*'  House  about  the  latter  end  of  1801,  when  he  was 

*'  painting  the  Princess,  and  he  has  slept  in  the  house 

'*  two  or  three  nights  together.     I  have  often  seen 

*'  him  alone  with  the  Princess  at  eleven  or  twelve 

"  o*clock  at  night ;  he  has  been  there  as  la(e  as  one 

*'  or  two  o'clock  in  the  momfng.     One  night  I  saw 

*'  him  with  the  Princess'  in  the  blue  room  after  the 

*^  ladies  had  ictired  ;  sometime  afterwards,  when  I 

**  supposed  he  was  gone  to  his  bed-room,  I  went  to 

*'  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  found  the  blue  room  door 

"  locked,  and  heard  a  whispering  in  it,  and  then 

*'  went  away.** 
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I  do  solemnly,  and  upon  ray  oath,  depose,  that  having 
received  the  commands  of  Her  Royal  ilighiicss  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales   to  paint  Her  Royal   Highness's  Portrait, 
and  that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  I  attended  for  (hat 
purpose  at  Montague  House,  Blackheath,  several  times 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  180i,  and  having  been 
informed  that  Sir  William  Bcechey,  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion, had  slept  in  the  house,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  executing  his  painting ;  and  it  having  been  intimated 
to  me,  that  I  miglit  probably  be  allowed  tlicsame  advan- 
tage, I  sigiiifie<l  my  wish  to  avail   myself  of  it :  and  ac- 
cordingly I  did  sleep  at  Montague  House  several  nigh(s; 
• — that  frequently,  when  employed  upon  this  painting,  and 
occasionally,  between  the  close  of  a  day's  sitting  and  llje 
time  of  Her  Royal  Highness  dressing  for  dinner,  I  have 
been   alone  in  Her  Royal  Highness's   presence ;  I  have 
likewise  been  graciously  admitted  to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness's presence  in  (he  evenings,   and  remained  there  (ill 
twelve,  one,  and  two  Q-clock  ;  but,  I  do  solemnly  swear, 
I  was  never  alone  in  the  presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
in  an  evening,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief, 
except  in  one  single  instance,  and  that  for  a  short  time, 
when  I  remained  wi^h  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  blue- 
room,   or  drawing-room,  as  I  remembur,  to  answer  some 
question  which  had  been  put  to  me,  at  the  moment  I  was 
about  to  retire  together  with  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who  had 
been  previously  present  as  well  as  myself;  and,  though  I 
caimot  recollect  the  particulars  of  ihe  conversation  which 
then  took  place,  I  do  solcnmly  swear,  tlnit  nothing  passed 
between  Her  Royal  Highness  and  myself,  which  I  could 
have  had  the  least  objection  for  all  the  world  to  have  seen 
and  heard.     And  I  do  further,  upon   ray  oath,  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  never  was  alone  in  the  presence  oflLr 
Ro^al  Higlmess  in  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  waj-, 
than  as  above  described  ;  and  that  neither,  upon  the  oc- 
casion last  mentioned,  nor  upon  any  other,  was  I  ever  in 
the  presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  in  any  room  what- 
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ever,  ^vith  llie  door  locked,  boKed,  or  fastened,  otherwise 
than  ia  the  common  and  usual  manner,  which  leaves  it  in 
the  power  of  any  person  on  the  outside  of  the  door  to  open 
it. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

Sworn  at  the  Public   OfFicc, 

Hatton    Garden,  this   24th 

day  of   September,     1806", 

before  rae, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LEACH. 


27ie  Deposition   of  Thomas  Edmeades,  of  Green- 
wich, in  the  County  of  Kent,  Surgeon, 

On  Tuesday,  May 20,  ISOG,  I  waited  upon  Earl  Moira, 
by  bis  appointment,  who,  having  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Conant,  a  Magistrate  for  Westminster,  proceeded  to 
mention  a.  charge  preferred  against  me,  by  one  of  the  fe- 
iDale  servants  of  Her  Royal  Highness  iIjc  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  my  having  said,  that  Her  Royal  Highness  had 
been  pregnant.  His  Lordship  then  asked  me,  if  I  had 
not  bled  Her  Royal  Highness;  and  whether,  at  that  time, 
1  did  not  mention  to  a  servant,  that  I  thought  Her  Royal 
Highness  in  »he  family  way ;  and  whether  1  did  not  also 
ask,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  Prince  had  been  down  to 
Montague  House.  I  answered,  that  it  Iiad  never  entered 
my  mind  that  Her  Royal  Highness  was  insuchasit^iation, 
and  that,  therefore,  certainly,  I  never  made  the  remark 
to  any  one  ;  nor  had  I  asked  whether  His  Royal  High- 
ness had  visited  the  house: — I  said,  that,  at  that  time,  a 
report,  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  was  prevalent ;  but  that  I 
treated  it  as  the  infamous  lie  of  the  day.     His  Lordship 
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adverted  to  the  circumstances  of  Her  Royal  HiglineRs*$ 
Laving  taken  a  child  into  her  house  ;  and  observed,  how 
dreadful  mistakes  about  succession  to  the  throne  were, 
and  what  confusion  might  be  caused  by  any  claim  of  thig 
child  :  I  observed,  that  f  was  aware  of  it ;  but  repeated 
the  assertion,  that  I  had  never  thought  of  such  a  ihing  as 
ivas  suggested,  and  therefore  considered  ii  impossible,  in 
a  manner,  that  I  could  have  given  it  utterance.  I  ob- 
served, that  I  believed,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr,  Stike- 
man,  the  page,  had  mentioned  this  child  to  Her  Koyal 
Highness,  and  that  it  came  from  Deptford,  where  I  went, 
when  Her  Royal  Highness  first  took  it,  to  see  if  any  ill- 
ness prevailed  in  the  family.  Mr  Conant  observed,  that 
be  believed  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  medical  man, 
whea  he  imagined  that  a  Lady  was  pregnant,  to  mention 
Lis  suspicion  to  some  confidential  domestic  in  the  family : 
"—I  admitted  the  bare  possibility,  if  such  had  been  my 
opinion;  but  remarked,  that  the  if  must  have  been  re- 
moved, before  J  could  have  committed  myself  in  so  absurd 
a  manner. 

Lord  Moira,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  with  his 
Lands  behind  him,  his  head  over  one  shoulder,  his  eyes 
directed  towards  me,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  observed,  **  that 
Le  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  something 
in  the  servant's  deposition;"  as  if  he  did  not  give  perfect 
credit  to  what  I  had  said.  He  observed,  that  the  matter 
was  then  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  :  and  that  he 
had  hoped,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation  for  the  affi- 
davit, I  might  have  acknowledged  it,  that  the  affair 
might  have  been  hushed.  With  respect  to  the  minor 
question,  I  observed,  that  it  was  not  probable  that  I 
should  condescend  to  ask  any  such  question,  as  that  im- 
puted to  me,  of  a  menial  servant ;  and  that  I  was  not  in 
the  habits  of  conferring  confidentially  with  servants.  Mr. 
Conant  cautioned  me  to  be  on  my  guard  ;  as,  that  if  it 
appeared,  on  further  investigation,  I  had  made  such  in- 
quiry, it  might  be  very  unpleasant  to  me,  sbpuld  it  come 
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under  the  consideration  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  said,  that 
I  considered  the  report  as  a  malicious  one  ;  and  was  ready 
lo  make  oath,  before  any  Magistrate,  that  I  had  not,  at 
any  time,  asserted,  or  even  thought,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  had  ever  been  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  since  I 
had  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  household.  Mr. 
Conant  asked  rae,  whether,  whilst  I  was  bleeding  her 
Royal  Highness,  or  after  I  had  performed  the  operation,  I 
did  not  make  some  comment  on  the  situation  of  her. 
Royal  Highness,  from  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  and  whether 
I  recommended  the  operation :  I  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive to  both  questions.  I  said,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
had  sent  for  rae  to  bleed  her,  and  that  1  did  not  then  re- 
collect on  what  account.  I  said,  that  I  had  bled  her 
Royal  Highness  twice;  but  did  not  remember  the  dates. 
I  asked  Lord  Moira,  whether  he  intended  to  proceed  in 
ilie  business,  or  whether  I  might  consider  it  as  at  rest, 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity,  if  I  thought  necessary, 
of  consulting  my  friends  relative  to  the  mode  of  conduct 
I  ought  to  adopt:  he  said,  that  if  the  subject  was  moved 
any  further,  I  should  be  apprized  of  it ;  and  that,  at  pre* 
sent,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  I  left  them,  and,  in 
about  an  hour,  on  further  consideration,  wrote  the  note, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  which  I  never  re- 
ceived any  reply  : 

"  Mr.  Edracades  presents  his  respectful  compliments  to 
^'  Lord  Moira,  and,  on  mature  deliberation,  after  leaving 
**  his  Lordship,  upon  the  conversation  which  passed  at 
*'  Lord  Moira's  tliis  morning,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  ad- 
*'•  vise  with  some  friend,  on  the  propriety  of  making  the 
"  particulars  of  that  conversation  known  to  her  Royal 
"  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  as  Mr.  Edmeades 
-*«  would  be  very  sorry  that  her  Royal  Highness  should 
"  consider  him  capable  of  such  infamous,  conduct  as  that 
•<*  imputed  to  him  oij  the  deposition  of  a. servant,  by  Lord 
'*  Moira,  this  morning. 

'-London,  May 20,  1806." 
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1  have  been  enabled  to  state  the  substance  of  ray  inter- 
view with  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Conant  with  the  more 
particularity,  as  I  made  meraorandums  of  it,  within  a  day 
or  two  afterwards.  And  I  do  further  depose,  that  the 
Papers  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A.  and  B.  are  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Samuel  Gillam  Mills,  of  Greenwich  afore- 
said, my  Partner  ;  and  that  he  is  at  present,  as  I  verily 
believe,  upon  his  road  from  Wales,  through  Gloucester, 
to  Bath. 

(Signed)  THOS.  EDMEADES. 

Sworn  at  the  Public  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  this  26th 
day    of  September,    1806, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LEACH. 


(A.) 


Memorandums  of  the  Heads  of  Comersation  between 
Lord  Moira,  Mr,  Lowten,  and  myself. 

May  14,  1806. 

May  13,  1806, 1  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Moira,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy : 

Sf.  James-Flace,  May  13,  1806. 
Sir, 

A  particular  circumstance  makes  me  desire  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and,  indeed,  renders  it  indispen* 
sable  that  you  should  take  the  trouble  of  calb'ng  on  me. 
As  the  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  occupies  tbe  latter  hours 
of  the  day,  I  must  beg  you  to  be  with  ise  as  early  as  nine 
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o*clock,  fo-morrow  morninfi: ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  will 
be  IxtkT  tfiat  you  shoulfl  not  apprize  any  one  of  ray  bav- 
jug  requested  yon  to  converse  with  me. 
I  have  the  honour,  Sir,  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  MOIRA. 

To  Mr.  Mills. 
This  is  the  Paper  A.  referred 
to  by  the  Affidavit  of  Tho- 
mas Edmeades,  sworn  be- 
fore me  this  26th  Septem- 
ber, 1806, 

THOiMAS  LEACH. 


(B.) 


In  consequence  of  the  above  letter  I  waited  on  his 
Lordship,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  In  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes I  wasadmilied  into  his  room,  and  by  him  received 
very  politely.  He  began  the  conversation  by  stating,  he 
wished  to  converse  with  me  on  a  very  delicate  subject ; 
that  I  might  rely  on  his  honour,  that  what  passed  was  to 
be  in  perfect  confidence ;  It  was  his  duty  to  his  Princci,  as 
his  Counsellor,  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  which  he  had 
known  for  sometime ;  and  the  inquiry  was  due  also  to  my 
character.  He  then  stated,  that  a  deposition  had  been 
made  by  a  domestic  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  deposing,  as  a  declaration  made  by  me,  that 
her  Royal  Highness  was  pregnant,  and  th,it  I  made  in- 
quiries when  interviews  might  have  taken  place  with  the 
Prince.  1  answered,  that  I  never  had  declared  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  with  child,  nor  ever  made  the  inquiries  stated; 
that  the  declaration  was  an  infamous  falsehood. — This 
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being  expressed  with  some  warmth,  his  Lordship  observed, 
that  I  might  have  made  the  inquiries  very  innocently, 
conceiving,  that  her  Koyal  Highness  could  not  be  in 
that  situation  but  by  the  Prince.  I  repeated  my  assertion 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  declaration,  adding,  that  though 
the  conversation  was  intended  to  be  conGdential,  I  felt 
my  character  strongly  attacked  by  the  declaration,  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  the  declaration  should  be  inves- 
tigated ;  I  had  no  doubt  but  the  character  1  had  so  many 
years  maintained,  would  make  my  assertion  believed  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  a  domestic.  I  then  requested  to 
know,  what  date  the  declaration  bore?  His  Lordship 
said,  he  did  not  remember;  but  he  had  desired  the  Soli- 
citor to  meet  me,  who  would  shew  it  me.  I  then  ob- 
served, that  I  should  in  confidence  communicate  to  liis 
Lordship,  w  hy  I  was  desirous  to  know  the  date  ;  I  then 
stated  to  his  Lordship,  that  soon  after  her  Royal  High- 
ness came  to  Blackheatb,  I  attended  her  in  an  illness, 
with  Sir  Francis  Millman,  in  which  I  bled  her  twice. — 
Soon  after  her  recovery,  she  thought  proper  to  form  a  re- 
gular medical  appointment,  and  appointed  myself  and 
Mr.  Ednieadcs  to  be  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  to  her 
Royal  Highness;  on  receiving  a  warrant  for  such  ap- 
pointment, I  declined  accepting  the  ho.nour  of  being  ap- 
pointed Apothecary,  being  inconsistent  with  my  character, 
being  educated  as  Surgeon,  and  having  had  an  honorary 
degree  of  Physic  conferred  on  me;  her  Royal  Highness 
condescended  to  appoint  me  her  Surgeon  only.  His 
Lordship  rang  to  know  if  Mr.  Lowten  was  come  ;  he  was 
in  the  next  room.  His  Lordship  left  me  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, returned,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Lowten  with 
much  politeness — as  Dr.  Mills  ;  repeating  the  assurance 
of  what  passed  being  confidential.  I  asked  Mr.  Lowten 
the  date  of  the  declaration,  that  had  been  asserted  to  be 
made  by  me?  He  said,  in  the  year  1802.  1  then,  with 
permission  of  his  Lordship,  gave  the  history  of  my  ap- 
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cess as  a  patient.  Once  she  sent  for  me  to  bleed  her ;  I 
was  from  liome ;  Mr.  Edmeades  went ;  nor  had  I  visited 
any  one  in  the  house,  except  one  Mary,  and  that  was  in  a 
\ery  bad  case  of  surgery  ;  I  was  not  sure  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  my  appointment.  Mr.  Lowten  asked  me 
the  dale  of  it;  I  told  him  I  did  not  recollect.  He  ob- 
served, from  the  warmtii  of  my  expressing  my  contradic- 
tion to  the  deposition,  that  I  saw  it  in  a  wrong  light ;  that 
1  might  suppose,  and  very  innocently,  her  Royal  Higli* 
uess  to  be  pregnant,  and  then  the  inquiries  were  as  inno- 
cently made.  I  answered,  that  the  idea  of  pregnancy 
never  entered  m^'head;  that  I  never  attended  her  Royal 
Highness  ia  any  sexual  complaint;  whether  she  ever  had 
any  I  never  knew.  Mr.  Lowten  said,  I  might  think  so, 
from  her  increase  of  size ;  I  answered  no,  1  never  did 
ttiink  her  pregnant,  therefore  could  never  say  it,  and  that 
the  deposition  was  an  infamous  falsehood.  His  Lord- 
ship then  observed,  that  he  perceived  there  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Edmeades  was  the  person  meant, 
■whom  he  wished  to  see  ;  I  said,  he  was  then  at  Oxford, 
and  did  not  return  before  Saturday  ;  his  Lordship  asked, 
if  he  came  through  London ;  I  said,  I  could  not  tell. 

Finding  nothing  now  arising  from  conversation,  I  asked 
to  retire  ;  his  Lordship  attended  rac  out  of  the  room  with 
great  politeness, 

When  I  came  home,  I  sent  his  Lordship  a  letter,  with 
the  date  of  my  warrant,  April  10,  1801 ;  he  answered  my 
letter,  with  thanks  for  my  immediate  attention,  and  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Edmeades  on  Sunday  morning.  This  letter 
came  on  the  Saturday ;  early  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  Ti- 
mothy, to  let  his  Lordship  know  Mr.  Edmeades  would 
not  return  till  Monday ;  on  Tuesday  I  promised  he  should 
attend,  which  he  did. 


1^1 

Tbe  preceding  Memomndum  is  an  exact  copy  of  what 
1  made  the  day  after  1  had  seen  Lord  Moira. 

(Signed)  SAM.  GILLAM  MILLS. 

Croome  Hill,  Greenxsich^ 
Aug.  20,  1806. 
This  is  the  Paper  marked  B. 
referred  to  by  the  Affida- 
vit of  Thomas  Ednieades, 
sworn  before  me  this  26th 
September,  1806, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LEACH. 


The  Deposition  of  Jonathan  Partridge,  Porter  to 
Lord  EardUij,  at  Belvida^e, 

I  remember  bring  informed  by  Mr.  Kenny,  Lord 
Eardley's  late  Steward,  now  dead,  that  I  was  wanted  by 
Lord  Moira,  in  town ;  accordingly  I  went  with  Mr. 
Kenny  to  Lord  Moira's,  in  Saint  James's-place,  on  the 
King's  Birth-day  of  1804.  His  Lordship  asked  me,  if  I 
remembered  the  Princess  coming  to  Belvidcre  sometime 
hefore?  I  suid,  yes,  and  told  him  that  there  were  two  or 
three  ladies,  1  think  three,  with  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
a  gentleman  with  them,  who  came  on  horseback ;  that 
they  looked  at  the  pictures  in  the  house,  had  their  lun- 
pheon  there,  and  that  her  Royal  Highness's  servants 
waited  upon  them,  as  I  was  in  dishabille.  His  Lordship 
asked  me  whether  they  went  up  stairs  ?  and  I  told  him 
that  they  did  not.  He  asked  me,  how  long  they  staid? 
and  I  said,  as  far  as  I  recollected,  they  did  not  stay  above 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  that  they  waited  some 
little  time  for  the  carriage,  which  had  gone  io  the  public- 
|iou«e,  and,  till  it  came,  they  walked  upand  down  al/o« 
gether  in  the  portico  before  the  house.  His  Lordship,  in 
the  course  of  what  he  said  to  me,  said  it  was  a  subject  of 
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importance,  and  might  be  of  consequence.  His  Lordship, 
finding  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  told  me  1  might 

go- 
Sometime  afterwards,  his  Lordship  sent  for  me  again, 

and  asked  me,  if  I  was  sure  of  what  I  said,  being  all  that  I 
could  say  respecting  the  Princess?  I  said,  it  was;  and 
that  T  was  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it,  if  his  Lordship 
thought  proper.  He  said,  it  was  very  satisfactory ;  said, 
I  might  go,  and  he  should  not  want  me  any  more. 

(Signed)        JONATHAN  PARTRIDGE, 
Sworn  at  the  County  Court  of 
Middlesex,    in    Fullwood's 
Rents,  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806,  before  me, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  LEACH. 


The  Deposition  of  Philip  K?'ackeler,one  of  the  Foot- 
men of  Her  Royal  Highiess  the  Princess  of 
Wales  J  and  Robert  Eag  lest  one  j  Park  Keeper  to 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  I  Vales. 

These  Deponents  say,  that  on,  or  about  tlie  2Sth  day 
of  June  last,  as  they  were  walking  together  across  Green- 
wich Park,  they  saw  Robert  Bidgood,  one  of  the  Pages 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  walking,  in  a  direction,  as  if  he 
were  going  from  the  town  of  Greenwich,  towards  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  which  is  a  different  road 
from  that  which  leads  to  Montague  House,  and  they  at  the 
same  time  pcrceivct!  Lady  Douglas  walking  in  a  direction 
to  meet  him.  And  this  Deponent,  Philip  Krackeler,  than 
desired  the  other  Deponent  to  take^ notice,  whether  Ladj 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Bidgood  would  speak  to  each  other ; 
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and  both  of  tbcsc  Deponents  observed,  that  when  Lady 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Bidgood  met,  they  stopped,  and  con- 
versed together  for  the  space  of  about  two  or  three  mi- 
nuees,  whilst  in  view  of  these  Deponents  *,  but  how  much 
longer  their  conversation  lasted  these  Deponents  cannot 
My,  as  they,  these  Deponents,  proceeded  on  their  road, 
\*hich  took  them  out  of  sight  of  Lady  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Bidgootl. 

(Signed)  PHILIP  KRACKELER. 

ROBT.  EAGLESTONE. 

Sworn  at  the  Public  Office, 
Ilatton  Garden,  this  27th 
day  of  September,  1806, 
before  me, 

(Signed)        THOMAS  LEACH. 


To  the  King. 


Sire,- 


I 


I  TRUST  your  Majesty,  who  knows  my  constant 
affection,  loyalty,  and  duty,  and  the  sure  confi- 
dence with  which  I  readily  repose  my  honour, 
my  character,  my  happiness  in  your  Majesty's 
hands,  will  not  think  me  guilty  of  any  disrespect- 
ful or  unduteous  impatience,  when  I  thus  again 
address  myself  to  your  Royal  grace  and  justice. 

It  is.  Sire,  nine  weeks  to-day,  since  my  counsel 
presented  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  my  letter 
to  your  Majesty,  containino;  my  observations,  in 
vindication  of  my  honour  and  innocence,  upon  the 

c  c 
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Report,  presented  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
into  my  conduct.  The  Lord  Chancellor  informed 
my  counsel,  that  the  letter  should  be  conveyed  to 
your  Majesty  on  that  very  day  ;  and  further,  was 
pleased,  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards, 
to  communicate  to  my  Solicitor,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty had  read  my  letter,  and  that  it  had  been 
transmitted  to  his  Lordship  with  directions  that  it 
should  be  copied  for  the  Commissioners,  and  tliat 
when  such  copy  had  been  taken,  the  original 
should  be  returned  to  your  Majesty. 

Your  Majesty's  own  gracious  and  royal  mind 
will  easily  conceive  what  must  have  been  my  state 
of  anxiety  and  sus})ence,  whilst  I  have  been  fondly 
indulging  in  the  hope,  that  every  day,  as  it  passed, 
would  bring  me  the  happy  tidings, that  your  Majes- 
ty was  satisfied  of  my  innocence  ;  and  convinced 
of  the  unfounded  malice  of  my  enemies,  in  every 
part  of  their  charge.  Nine  long  weeks  of  daily 
expectation,  and  suspence,  have  now  elapsed  ;  and 
they  have  brought  me  nothing  but  disappointment. 
J  have  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  doing,  or  what  is  intended  upon  this 
subject.  Your  Majesty's  goodness  will  therefore 
pardon  me,  if  in  the  step  which  1  now  take,  I  act 
upon  a  mistaken  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  fact. 
But  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  communication  to 
my  Solicitor,  and  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed, 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  your  Majesty  had  direct- 
ed the  copy  of  my  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
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missioners,  requiring  their  advice  upon  tl  e  subject ; 
and,  possibly,  their  official  occupations,  and  their 
other  duties  to  the  state,  may  not  have,  as  yet,  al- 
lowed them  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  it. 
But  yaur  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  observe  that, 
however  excusable  this  delay  may  be  on  their  parts, 
yet  it  operates  most  injuriously  upon  me;  my 
feelings  are  severely  tortured  by  the  suspence,  while 
my  character  is  sinking  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
It  is  knowii  that  a  Report,  though  acquitting 
me  of  crime,  yet  imputing  matters  highly  dis- 
reputable to  my  honour,  has  been  made  to  your 
Majesty  ; — that  that  Report  has  been  communicated 
to  me  ; — that  1  have  endeavoured  to  answer  it ;  and 
that  i  still  remain,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  from 
the  delivery  of  my  answer,  acquainted  with  the 
judgment  which  is  formed  upon  it.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  observe  from  the  extreme  prejudice 
which  this  delay,  however  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  numerous  important  occupations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, produces  to  my  honour  ?  The  world, 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  b^in 
to  infer  my  guilt  from  it.  I  feel  myself  already 
sinkmg,  in  the  estimation  of  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
as  wdl  as  of  what  remains  to  me  of  my  own  family, 
into  (a  state  intolerable  to  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
purity  and  innocence)  a  state  in  which  my  honour 
appears  at  least  equivocal,  and  my  virtue  is  suspected. 
From  this  state  1  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to 
perceive,  that  I  can  have  no  hope  of  being  restored, 
until  either  your  Majesty's  favourable  opinion  shall 
be  graciously  notified  to  the  world,  by  receiving  me 
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again  into  the  Royal  Presence,  or  until  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  shall  expose  the  malice  of  my 
accusers,  and  do  away  every  possible  ground  for  un- 
favourable inference  and  conjecture. 

The  various  calamities  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  of  late  to  alHict  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bear,  and  I  trust  I  have  borne  with  humble  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will.  But  the  effect  of  this  in- 
famous charge,  and  the  delay  which  has  suspended 
its  final  termination,,  by  depriving  me  of  the  con- 
solation which  I  should  have  received  from  your 
Majesty's  presence  and  kindness,  have  given  a 
heavy  addition  to  them  all ;  and  surely  my  bitterest 
enemies  could  hardly  wish  that  they  should  be  in- 
creased. But  on  this  topic,  as  possibly  not  much 
affecting  the  justice,  though  it  does  the  hardbhip,  of 
my  case,  I  forbear  to  dwell. 

Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  re-r 
collect,  that  an  occasion  of  assembling  the  Royal 
Family  and  your  subjects,  in  dutiful  and  happy  com- 
memoration of  her  Majesty's  Birth-day,  is  now 
near  at  hand.  If  the  increased  occupations  which 
the  approach  of  Parliament  may  occasion,  or  any 
other  cause,  should  prevent  the  Commissioners  from 
enabling  your  Majesty  to  communicate  your  pleasure 
to  me  before  that  time  ;  the  world  will  infallibly 
conclude,  (in  their  present  state  of  ignorance),  that 
my  answer  must  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  infamous  charges  have  been  thought  to  be 
but  too  true. 

These  considerations.  Sire,  will  I  trust,  in  your 
Majesty's    gracious    opinion,    rescue  this  address 
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from  all  imputation  of  impatience.  For,  your  Ma- 
jesty's sense  of  honourable  feeling  will  naturally 
suggest,  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  I,  consci- 
ous of  my  own  innocence,  and  believing  that  the 
malice  of  my  enemies  has  been  completely  detected, 
can,  without  abandoning  all  regard  to  my  interests, 
my  happiness,  and  my  honour,  possibly  be  con- 
tented to  perceive  the  approach  of  such  utter  ruin 
to  my  character,  and  yet  wait,  with  patience,  and  ia 
silence,  till  it  overwhelms  me.  1  therefore  take 
this  liberty  of  throwing  myself  again  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet,  and  entreating  and  imploring  of  your 
Majesty's  goodness  and  justice,  in  pity  for  my  mi- 
series, which  this  delay  so  severely  aggravates,  and 
in  justice  to  my  innocence  and  cliaracter,  to  urge 
the  Commissioners  to  an  early  communication  of 
their  advice. 

To  save  your  Majesty  and  the  Commissioners  all 
unnecessary  trouble,  as  well  as  to  obviate  all  proba- 
bility of  further  delay,  1  have  directed  a  duplicate  of 
this  letter  to  be  prepared,  and  have  sent  one  copy  of 
it  through  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  another  through 
Colonel  Taylor,  to  your  Majesty. 
I  am. 

Sire, 

With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  loyalty. 

Your  Majesty's  most  affectionate, 

and  dutiful  Daughter-in-law, 

Servant  and  Subject. 

C.  P. 

Montague  House,  Dec.  8,  1 8o6. 
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MlxXUTE  OF  THE  CABINET,  Jan.  25,  1807- 

Downing  Street,  Jan.  25,  ISO^. 

PRESENT, 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Viscount  Rowick, 

LordPresiden;t,  Lord  Crenville, 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Ellenborouoh, 

Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Secretary  Windham, 

Earl  of  MoiRA,  Mr.  Crenville. 
Lord  Henry  Petty, 

*'*  Your  Majesty's  Confidential  Servants  have  given 
the  most  diligent  and  attentive  consideration  to  the 
matters  on  which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
require  their  opinion  and  advice.  They  trust  your 
Majesty  will  not  think  that  any  apology  is  necessary 
on  their  part  for  the  delay  whicli  has  attended  their 
dehberations,  on  a  subject  or  such  extreme  impor- 
tance, and  which  they  have  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

They  are  fully  convinced  that  it  never  can  have 
been  your  Majesty's  intention  to  require  from  them, 
that  they  should  lay  before  your  Majesty  a  detailed 
and  circumstantial  examination  and  discussion  of 
the  various  arguments  and  allegations  contained  in 
the  letter  submitted  to  your  Majesty,  by  the  Law 
Advisers  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  And  they  beg 
leave,  with  all  humility,  to  represent  to  your  Ma- 
jesty that  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  their  coun- 
try have  not  placed  them  in  a  situation  in  which 
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tliey  can  conclusively  pronounce  on  any  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  affecting  any  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  much  less  one  of  your  Majesty's  Hoyal  Fa- 
mily.    They  have,  indeed,  no  power  or  authority 
whatever  to  enter  on  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as 
could  alone  lead  to  any  final  results  of  such  a  nature. 
The  main  question  on  which  they  had  conceived 
themselves   called   upon   by  their  duty  to   submit 
theiradvice  to  your  Majesty  was  this  :  Whether  the 
circumstances  which  had,   by  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands,  been  brought  before  them,  were  of  a  nature 
to  induce  your  Majesty  to  order  any  farther  steps  to 
be   taken   upon  them   by  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment?    And  on  this  point  they  humbly  submit  to 
your  Majesty,  that  the  advice  which  they  offered 
was  clear  and  unequivocal.    Your  Majesty  has  since 
been  pleased  further  to  require,   tliat  they  should 
submit  to  your  Majesty  their  oj)inions  as  to  the  an- 
swer to  he  given  by  your  Majesty  to  the  request  con- 
tained in  the- Princess's  letter,  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  answer  should  be  communicated  to 
her  Royal  Highness. 

They  have,  therefore,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  your 
Majesty's  commands,  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  in  this  new  view  of  it ;  and 
afler  much  deliberation,  they  have  agreed  humbly 
to  recommend  to  your  Majesty,  the  draft  of  a  ^Mes- 
sage, which  if  approved  by  your  Majesty,  they  would 
humbly  suggest  your  Majesty  might  send  to  her 
Royal  Highness  through  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Having  before  humbly  solicited  to-your  Majesty 
their  opinion,  that  the  facts  of  case  did  not  warrant 
th«ir  advising  that  any  further  steps  should  be  taken 
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Upon  it  1>^'  yHir  IMnjCsty's  Government,  they  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  your  Majesty  any 
longer  to  dechne  receiving  the  Princess  into  your 
Royal  presence.  But  the  result  of  the  whole  case 
does,  in  their  judgment,  render  it  indispensable 
that  your  Majesty  should,  by  a  serious  admonition, 
convey  to  her  Royal  Highness  your  Majesty's  ex- 
pectation that  her  Royal  Highness  should  be  more 
circumspect  in  her  future  conduct ;  and  they  trust 
that  in  the  terms  in  which  they  have  advised,  that 
such  admonition  should  be  conveyed,  your  Majesty 
will  not  be  of  opinion,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the 
evidence  and  answer,  that  they  can  be  considered 
as  having  at  all  exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  arising  out  of  the  last  reference  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  make  to  them. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  honour  to  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  to  transmit  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  accom- 
panying Message  from  the  King  ;  which  Her  Royal 
Highness  will  observe,  he  has  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  communicate  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  done  himself 
the  honour  to  have  waited  personally  upon  Her 
Royal  Highness,  and  have  delivered  it  himself; 
but  he  considered  the  sending  it  sealed,  as  more 
respectful  and  acceptable  to  her  Royal  Highness. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  received  the  original  paper 
from  the  King  yesterday,  and  made  the  copy  now 
sent  in  his  own  hand. 

January  Twenty-eighth,  180J'. 

To  Htr  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  IFaks. 
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The  King  having  referred  to  his  confiden- 
tial Servants  the  proceeding  and  papers  relative  to 
the  written  declarations,    which  had  been  before 
His  Majesty,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  has  been  apprised  by  them,   that, 
after  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  examinations 
taken  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  observations  and 
affidavits   brought    forward    by    the    Princess    of 
Wales's  legal  sdvisers,  they  agree  in  the  opinions, 
submitted  to  His  Majesty  in  the  original  Report 
of  the  four  Lords,  by  whom  His  Majesty  directed 
that  the  matter  should  in  the  first  instance  be  in- 
quired into  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  upon  a  mature  and  deliberate  view  of  this 
most  important  subject  in  all   its  parts,  and  bear- 
ings, it  is  their  opinion,  that  the  facts  of  this  case 
do  not  warrant  their  advising  that  any  further  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  business  by  his  Majesty*^ 
Government,  or  any  other  proceedings  instituted 
upon  it,  except  such  only  as  His  Majesty's  Law 
Servants  may,  on  reference  to  them,  think  fit  to 
rncommend,  for  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas, 
on  those  parts  of  her  depositions  which  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  justly  liable  thereto. 

In  this  situation.  His  Majesty  is  advised,  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  decline  receiving 
the  Princess  into  His  Royal  Presence. 

The  King  sees,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  agree- 
ment of  his  confidential  servants,  in  the  decided 
opinion  expressed  by  the  four  Lords,  upon  the 
felsehood  of  the  accusations  of  pregnancy  and  d€% 
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livery,   brought  forward  against  the  Princess  by 
Lady  Douglas. 

On  the  other  matters  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  Inquiry,  the  King  is  advised  that  none  of 
the  facts  or  allegations  stated  in  preliminary  ex- 
aminations, carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the  par- 
ties interested,  can  be  considered  as  legally,  or 
conclusively,  established.  But  in  those  examina- 
tions, and  even  in  the  answer  drawn  in  the  name  of 
the  Princess  by  her  legal  £idvisers,  there  have  ap- 
peared circumstances  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess,  which  his  Majesty  never  could  regard  bat 
with  serious  concern.  The  elevated  rank  which  the 
Princess  holds  in  this  country,  and  thfe  relation  in 
which  she  stands  to  his  Majest}^  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, must  alv^^ys  deeply  involve  both  the  interests 
of  the  state,  and  the  personal  feelings  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  propriety  aud  correctness  of  her  con- 
duct. And  his  Majesty  cannot  therefore  forbear  to 
express  in  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  his  desire 
and  expectation,  that  such  a  conduct  may  in  future 
be  observed  by  the  Princess,  as  may  fully  justify 
those  marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection,  which 
the  King  always  wishes  to  shew  to  every  part  of  His 
Royal  Family. 

His  Majesty  has  directed  that  this  message  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  his 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  copies  of  the  proceedings, 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  should  also 
be  communicated  to  his  dearly  beloved  Son  the 
Priuce  of  Wales, 
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Montague  House,  Jan.  29th,  iSOf. 

SfRE, 

I  HASTEN  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  pa- 
per, which,  by  your  Majesty's  direction,  was  yes- 
terday transmitted  to  me,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  express  the  unfeigned  happiness,  which  I 
have  derived  from  one  part  of  it.  I  mean  that, 
svhich  informs  me  that  your  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  have,  at  length,  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate to  your  Majesty,  their  advice,  "  that  it  is 
".  no  longer  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  decline 
"  receiving  me  into  your  Royal  presence."  And 
I,  therefore,  humbly  hope,  that  your  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  receive,  with  favour,  the 
communication  of  my  intention  to  avail  myself,  with 
your  Majesty's  permission,  of  that  advice,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  upon  your  Majesty  on  Monday 
next,  if  that  day  should  not  be  inconvenient ;  when  I 
hope  again  to  have  the  happiness  of  throwing  myself, 
in  fiUal  duty  and  affection,  at  your  Majesty's  feet. 

Your  Majesty  will  easily  conceive,  that  I  re- 
luctantly name  so  distant  fi  day  as  Monday,  but  I  do 
not  feel  myself  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
measles,  to  venture  upon  so  long  a  drive  at  an  ear- 
lier day.  Feeling,  however,  very  anxious,  to  re- 
ceive again  as  soon  as  possible,  that  blessing,  of 
which  I  have  been  so  long  deprived,  if  that  day 
should  happen  to  be,  in  any  degree,  inconvenient 
I  humbly  entreat,  and  implore,  your  Majesty's  most 
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gracious  and  paternal  goodness,  to  name  some  other 
day,  as  early  as  possible,  for  that  purpose. 
I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  C.  P. 


To  the  King. 


Windsor  Castle,  January  2^th,  I807. 

The  King  has  this  moment  received  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  letter,  in  which  she  intimates  her  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  Windsor  on  Monday  next ;  and 
his  Majesty,  wishing  not  to  put  the  Princess  to  the 
inconvenienceof  coming  to  this  place,  so  immediate- 
ly after  her  illness,  hastens  to  acquaint  her,  that  he 
shall  prefer  to  receive  her  in  London,  upon  a  day 
subsequent  to  the  ensuing  week,  which  will  also 
l)etter  suit  His  Majesty,  and  of  which  he  will  not 
fail  to  apprize  the  Princess. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R. 

To  the  Prmcess  ofJVales. 


JVindsor  Castle,  February  10,  I807. 
As  the  Princess  of  Wales  may  have  been  led  to 
expect,  from  the  King's  letter  to  her,  that  he  would 
fix  an  early  day  for  seeing  her.  His  Majesty  thinks 
it  right  to  acquaint  her,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
upQn  receiving  the  several  documents,  which  the 
King  directed  his  Cabinet  to  transmit  to  him,  made 
a  formal  commnnication  to  him,  of  his  intention  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  request,  that  His  Majesty  would  suspend 
any  further  steps  in  the  business,  until  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  him,  the 
statement  which  he  proposed  to  make.  The  King 
therefore  considers  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  defer 
naming  a  day  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  the 
further  result  of  the  Prince's  intention  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  him. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R. 

7b  the  Princess  of  JVaks. 


Montague  House,  February  1 2th,  1 807. 
Sire, 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday,  and  with  inexpressible 
pain,  your  Majesty's  last  communication.  The 
duty  of  stating,  in  a  representation  to  your  Majesty, 
the  various  grounds,  upon  which,  1  feel  the  hard- 
ship of  my  case,  and  upon  which  I  confidently 
think  that,  upon  a  review  of  it,  your  Majesty  will 
be  disposed  to  recal  your  last  determination,  is  a 
duty  1  owe  to  myself:  and  I  cannot  forbear,  at  the 
moment  when  I  acknowledge  your  Majesty's  letter* 
to  announce  to  your  Majesty,  that  I  propose  to 
execute  that  duty  without  delay. 

After  having  suffered  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment from  your  Majesty's  presence,  for  seven 
months,  pending  an  Inquiry,  which  your  Majesty 
had  directed,  into  my  conduct,  affecting  both  my 
life  and  my  honour; — after  that  Inquiry  had,  at 
length,  terminated  in  the  advice  of  your  Majesty's 
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confidential  and  sworn  servants,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  your  Majesty's  declining  to 
receive  me  ; — if  after  your  Majesty's  gracious  com- 
municatjpn,  which  led  me  to  rest  assured  that  your 
Majesty  would  appoint  an  early  day  to  receive  me  ; 
— if  after  all  this,  by  a  renewed  application  on  the 
part  of  The  Pripce  of  Wales,  upon  whose  conimu- 
pication  the  first  Inquiry  had  been  directed,  I  now 
find  that  that  punishment,  which  has  been  inflicted, 
pending  a  seven  months  Inquiry  before  the  determi- 
nation, should,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's servants,  be  cpntinued  after  that  determina- 
tion, to  await  the  result  of  some  new  proceedmg,  to 
be  suggested  by  the  lawyers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
it  is  impossible  that  I  can  fail  to  assert  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  effect  due  to  truth,  that  I  am,  in  the 
consciousness  of  my  innocence,  and  with  a  strong 
sense  of  my  unmeritted  sufferings. 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful,  and  most 
affectionate,  but  much  injured  Subject 
and  Daughter-in-law, 

(Signed)  C.P. 

To  the  King. 

Sire, 

By  my  short  letter  to  Your  Majesty  of  the  12th 
instant,  in  answer  to  Your  Majesty's  communica- 
tion of  the  10th,  1  notified  my  intention  of  repre- 
senting to  Your  Majesty  the  various  grounds,  on 
which  I  felt  the  hardship  of  my  case ;  and,  a  re- 
view of  which,  I  confidently  hoped,  would  dispose 
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Your  Majesty  to  recal  your  determination  to  ad- 
journ, to  an  indefinite  period,  my  receptson  into 
Your  Royal  Presence  ;  a  determination,  which,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  pain  which  it  brought 
along  with  it,  affected  me  with  the  disappointment 
of  hopes,  which  I  had  fondly  cherished,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  because  they  rested  on 
Your  Majesty's  gracious  assurance. 

Independently,  however,  of  that  communication 
from  your  Majesty,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  have  troubled  Your  Majesty  with  much 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  letter. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  paper  which,  by  Your 
Majesty's  commands,  was  transmitted  to  me  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  28th  of  last  month, 
and  which  communicated  to  me  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence, that  Your  Majesty  was  "advised,  that  it 
*'  was  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to  decline  re- 
"  ceiving  me  into  Your  Royal  Presence,"  I  con^ 
ceived  myself  necesrarily  called  upon  to  send  an 
immediate  answer  to  so  much  of  it  as  respected 
that  intelligenee.  I  could  not  wait  the  time,  which 
it  would  have  required,  to  state  those  observations, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from 
making,  at  some  period,  upon  the  other  important 
particulars  which  that  paper  contained.  Accord- 
ingly, I  answered  it  immediately ;  and,  as  Your 
Majesty's  gracious  and  instant  reply  of  last  Thurs- 
day fortnight,  announced  to  me  your  pleasure,  that 
I  should  be  received  by  Your  Majesty,  on  a  day 
subsequent  to  the  then  ensuing  week,  I  was  led 
most  confidently  to  assure  myself,  that  the  last 
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week  would  not  have  passed,  without  my  having 
received  that  satisfaction.     I  therefore  determined 
to  wait  in  patience,  without  further  intrusion  upon 
Yonr  Majesty,  till  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
guarding  myself  from  the  possibility  of  being  mis- 
understood, by  personally  explaining  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty,  that,  whatever  observations  I  had  to  make 
upon   the  paper  so  communicated  to  me,  on    the 
28th  ultimo,   and   whatever  complaints  respecting 
the  delay,  and  the  many  cruel  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  against 
me,  and   the  unsatisfactory   state,  in   which  they 
were  at  length  left  by  that  last  communication,  they 
were  observations  and   complaints   which  affecteci 
those  only,  under  whose  advice  Your  Majesty  had 
acted,  and  were  not,  in  any  degree,  intended  to  inti- 
mate even  the  most  distant  insinuation  against  Your 
Majesty's  justice  or  kindness. 

That  paper  established  the  opinion,  which  I 
certainly,  had  ever  confidently  entertained,  but  the 
justness  of  which  I  had  not  before  any  document  to 
establish,  tliat  Your  Majesty  had,  from  the  first, 
deemed  this  proceeding  a  high  and  important 
matter  of  state,  in  the  consideration  of  which  Your 
Majesty  had  not  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  trust  to 
your  own  generous  feelings,  and  to  your  own  Royal, 
and  gracious  judgment.  1  never  did  believe,  that 
the  cruel  state  of  anxiety,  in  which  I  had  been  kept, 
ever  since  the  delivery  of  my  Answer,  (for  at  least 
sixteen  weeks)  could  be  at  all  attributable  to  Your 
Majesty;  it  was  most  unlike  every  thing  which  I 
had  ever  experienced  from  Your  Majesty's  conde- 
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scension,  feeling,  and  justice;  and  I  found,  from 
that  Paper,  that  it  was  to  your  confidential  servants 
I  was  to  ascribe  the  length  of  banishment  from  your 
presence,  which  they,  at  last,  advised  Your  Ma- 
jesty, it  was  no  longer  necessary  should  be  conti- 
nued. I  perceive,  therefore,  what.  I  always  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  that 
I  owed  the  protracted  continuance  of  my  sufferings, 
and  of  my  disgrace  ;  and  that  Your  Majesty,  consi- 
dering the  whole  of  this  proceeding  to  have  been 
instituted  and  conducted,  under  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  Your  Majesty's  servants,  had  not  thought 
proper  to  take  any  step,  or  express  any  opinion, 
upon  any  part  of  it,  but  such  as  was  recommended 
by  their  advice.  Influenced  by  these  sentiments, 
and  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conveying 
them,  with  the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart,  to 
Your  Majesty,  what  were  my  sensations  of  surprise, 
mortification,  and  disappointment,  on  the  receipt 
of  Your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  10th  instant.  Your 
Majesty  may  conceive,  though  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  express. 

That  Letter  announces  to  me,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the 
several  documents  which  your  Majesty  directed  your 
Cabinet  to  transmit  to  him,  made  a  personal  com- 
munication to  your  Majesty  of  his  intention  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  his  Lawyers,  accompanied 
by  a  request,  that  your  Majesty  would  suspend  any- 
further  steps  in  the  business,  until  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  your  Majesty 
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the  statement  which  he  proposed  to  make ;  and  H 
also  announces  to  me  that  your  Majesty  therefore 
considered  it  incumbent  on  you,  to  defer  naming  a 
day  to  me,  until  the  further  result  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  intention  should  have  been  made  known  to 
your  Majesty. 

This  determination  of  your  Majesty^  on  this  re- 
quest, made  by  his  Royal  Highness,  I  humbly  trust 
your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  entreat  you,  in  your 
most  gracious  justice,  to  reconsider.  Your  Majesty, 
I  am  Convinced,  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
time,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  importunity  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  think  this  determination  ne- 
cessary, or  your  Majesty's  generosity  and  justice 
"Would  never  have  adopted  it.  ^And  if  1  can  satisfy 
your  Majesty  of  the  unparalleled  injustice,  and  cru- 
elty of  this  interposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  I  feel 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  your  Majesty  will 
hasten  to  recall  it. 

I  should  basely  be  wanting  to  my  own  interest 
and  feelings,  if  I  did  not  plainly  state  my  sense  of 
that  injustice,  and  cruelty ;  and  if  I  did  not  most 
loudly  complain  of  it.  Your  Majesty  will  better 
perceive  the  just  grounds  of  my  complaint,  when  I 
retrace  the  course  of  these  proceedings  from  their 
commencement. 

The  four  noble  Lords,  appointed  by  your  Majesty 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against  me,  in 
their  Report  of  the  1 4th  of  July  last,  after  having  sta- 
ted that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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had  had  laid  before  him,  the  charge  which  was  made 
against  me  by  Lady  Douglas,  and  the  declaration  in 
support  of  it,  proceed  in  the  follovying  manner. 

*  "  In  the  painful  situation  in  which  his  Royal 
"  Highness  was  placed  by  these  communications, 
"  we  learnt  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  adopted 
"  the  only  course  which  could,  in  our  judgment, 
'*  with  propriety  be  followed.  When  informations 
*'  such  as  these  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged, 
"  and  particularly  detailed,  and  had  been  in  some 
*'  degree  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  applying 
"  to  other  facts  of  the  same  nature,  (thpugh  going 
"  to  a  far  less  extent.)  one  line  only  could  be  piirr 
'*  sued. 

•"  Every  seatiment  of  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and 
"  of  concern  ftu*  the  public  welfare,  required  that 
"  these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from 
"  your  Majesty,  to  whozn  more  particularly  be- 
"  longed  the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  State,  so 
^'  nearly  touching  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's 
"  Royal  Family,  and,  by  possibility,  affecting  the 
"  succession  of  your  ]\Jaje^ty's  Crown. 

^'  Your  Majesty  had  been  pleasqd,  on  your  part, 
"  to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  Consider- 
"  ing  it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account,  de- 
"  manded  the  most  immediate  investigation,  your 
"  Majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands 
"  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance, 
"  what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  information, 
"  and  thereby  enabling  your  Majesty  to  decide 
*'^  what  further  conduct  to  adopt  respecting  tbem.'* 

*  Report,  p.  6.  ante. 
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His  Royal  Highness  then,  pursuing,  as  the  four 
Lords  say,  the  only  course^  which  could  in  their 
judgment,  with  propriety,  be  pursued,  submitted 
the  matter  to  your  Majesty. — Your  Majesty  direct- 
ed the  Inquiry  by  the  four  noble  Lords. — ^The 
four  Lords  in  their  Report  upon  the  case,  justly 
acquitted  me  ot  all  crime,  and  expressed  (I  will  not 
wait  now  to  say  how  unjustly)  the  credit  which 
they  gave,  and  the  consequence  they  ascribed  to 
other  matters,  which  they  did  not,  however,  cha- 
racterize as  amounting  to  any  crime. — ^To  this  Re- 
port I  made  my  answer. — That  answer,  together 
with  the  whole  proceedings,  was  referred  by  your 
Majesty,  to  the  same  four  noble  Lords,  and  others 
of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants.  They  ad- 
vised your  Majesty,  amongst  much  other  matter, 
(which  must  be  the  subject  of  further  observations) 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  you  should 
decline  receiving  me. 

Your  Majesty  will  necessarily  conceive  that  I 
liave  always  looked  upon  my  banishment  from 
your  Royal  Presence,  as,  in  fact,  a  punishment, 
and  a  severe  one  too.  I  thought  it  sufficiently 
hard,  that  1  should  have  been  suftering  that  punish- 
ment, during  the  time  that  this  Inquiry  has  been 
pending,  while  I  was  yet  only  under  accusation,  and 
upon  the  principles  of  the  just  laws  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's kingdom,  entitled  to  be  presumed  to  be 
innocent,  till  I  was  proved  to  be  guilty.  But  I 
find  this  does  not  appear  to  be  enough,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     For  now,  when 
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after  this  long  Inquiry,  into  matters  which  required 
immediate  investigation,  I  have  been  acquitted  of 
every  thing  which  could  call  for  my  banishment 
from   your  Royal  Presence; — after  your  Majesty's 
confidential  servants   have  thus  expressly  advised 
your  Majesty  that  they  see  no   reason   why  you 
should  any  longer  decline  to  receive  me  into  your 
presence  ; — after  your  Majesty  had  graciously  noti- 
fied to  me,  your  determination  to  receive  me  at  aa 
early  day.  His  Royal  Highness  interposes  the  de-- 
mand  of  a  new  delay  ;  desires  your  Majesty  not  to 
take  any  step  ;  desires  you  not  to  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice which  your  own  confidential  servants  have  given 
you,  that  you  need  no  longer  decline  seeing  me ;— ■ 
not  to  execute  your  intention,  and  assurance,  that 
you  would  receive  me  at  an  early  day ; — because 
he  has  laid  the  documents  before  his  Lawyers,  and 
intends  to  prepare  a  further  statement.     And  the 
judgment  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants, 
is,  as  it  were,  appealed   from    by  the    Prince    of 
Wales,  (whom,  from  this  time,  at  least,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  consider  as  assuming  the  character  of 
my  accuser)  ; — the  justice  due  to  me  is  to  be  sus- 
pended,   while  the  judgment    of  your   Majesty's 
sworn  servants  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  revision 
of  my  accuser's  Counsel ;  and  I,  though  acquitted, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants, of  all  that  should  induce  your  Majesty  to  de- 
cline seeing  me,    am    to    have   that  punishment, 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  me,  during  the  lib- 
quiry,  continued  after  that  acquittal,  till  a  fresh 
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statement  is  prepared,  to  be  again  submitted,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  another  Inquiry,  of  as  extended 
a  continuance  as  that  which  has  just  terminated. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the  four 
noble  Lords,  or  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants, have  been  so  lenient,  and  considerate  towards 
me  and  my  feelings,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
I  have  been  too  favourably  dealt  with  by  them  ? 
and  that  the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  your 
Majesty,  that  your  Majesty  need  no  longer  decline 
to  receive  me,  was  hastily  and  partially  delivered  ? 
I  am  confident,  that  your  Majesty  must  see  the 
very  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  case — that  I  have 
every  reason  to  complain  of  the  inexplicable  delay 
which- so  long  withheld  that  advice.  And  the 
whole  character  of  the  observations  with  which  they 
accompanied  it,  marks  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  giving  it. 

For  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  advise 
your  Majesty,  *'  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
"  you  to  decline  receiving  me  into  your  Royal 
"  Presence."  If  this  is  their  opinion  and  their  ad- 
vice now,  why  was  it  not  their  opinion  and  their 
advice  four  months  ago,  from  the  date  of  my  an- 
swer ?  Nay,  why  was  it  not  their  opinion  and 
advice  from  the  date  even  of  the  original  Report 
itself  ?  For  not  only  had  they  been  in  possession 
of  my  answer  for  above  sLvteen  weeks,  which  at 
least  furnished  them  with  all  the  materials  on  which 
this  advice  at  length  was  given,  but  further,  your 
Majesty's  confidential  servants  are  forward  to  st^te. 
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that  after  having  read  my  observations,  and  the 
affidavits  which  they  annexed  to  them,  they  agree 
in  the  opinions  (not  in  any  single  opinion  upon  any 
particular  branch  of  the  case,  but  in  the  opinions 
generally)  which  were  submitted  to  your  Majesty, 
in  the  original  Report  of  the  four  Lords.  If  there- 
fore (notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  all  the 
opinions  contained  in  the  Report)  they  have  never- 
theless given  to  your  Majesty  their  advice,  ''  that 
"  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to  decline  re- 
"  ceiving  me ;" — what  could  have  prevented  their 
offering  that  advice,  even  from  the  14th  of  Juiy, 
the  date  of  the  original  Report  itself?  Or  what 
could  have  warranted  the  withholding  of  it,  even 
for  single  moment  ?  Instead,  therefore,  of  any 
trace  being  observable,  of  hasty,  precipitate,  and 
partial  determination  in  my  favour,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  their  conduct  and  their  reasons  toge- 
ther in  any  other  sense,  than  as  amounting  to  an 
admission  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
themselves,  that  I  have,  in  consequence  of  their 
withholding  that  advice,  been  unnecessarily  and 
cruelly  banished  from  your  Royal  Presence,  from 
the  14th  of  July,  to  the  28th  of  January,  including 
a  space  of  above  six  months  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
interposition  of  the  Prince,  is  to  prolong  my  suffer- 
ings, and  my  disgrace,  under  the  same  banishment, 
to  a  period  perfectly  indefinite. 

The  principle  which  will  admit  the  effect  of 
such  interposition  now,  may  be  acted  upon  again ; 
and  the  Prince  may  require  a  further  prolongation'. 
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upon  fresh  statements,  and  fresh  charges,  kept 
back  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  being,  from  time 
to  time,  conveniently  interposed,  to  prevent,  for 
ever,  the  arrival  of  that  hour,  which,  displaying 
to  the  world  the  acknowledgment  of  my  unmerited 
sufferings  and  disgrace,  may,  at  the  same  time, 
expose  the  true  malicious  and  unjust  quality  of  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  so  long  carried  on 
against  me. 

This  unseasonable,  unjust,  and  cruel  interposi- 
tion of  His  Royal  Highness,  as  I  must  ever  deem 
it,  has  prevailed  upon  your  Majesty  to  recall,  to 
my  prejudice,  your  gracious  purpose  of  receiving 
me,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  your  servants. 
Do  I  then  flatter  myself  too  much,  when  I  feel  as- 
sured, that  my  just  entreaty,  founded  upon  the 
reasons  which  I  urge,  and  directed  to  counteract 
only  the  effect  of  that  unjust  interposition,  will  in- 
duce your  Majesty  to  return  to  your  original  deter- 
mination ? 

Restored  however,  as  I  should  feel  myself,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  security,  as  well  as  credit,  by 
being,  at  length,  permitted,  upon  your  Majesty's 
gracious  reconsideration  of  your  last  determination, 
to  have  access  to  your  Majesty  ;  yet,  under  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  should  now  receive  that 
mark  and  confirmation  of  your  Majesty's  opinion 
of  my  innocence,  my  character  would  not,  I  fear, 
stand  cleared  in  the  public  opinion,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  your  Majesty's  reception  of  me.  This  re- 
.vocation  of  your  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  has 
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flung  an  additional  cloud  about  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  the  inferences  drawn  in  the  public  mind, 
from  this  circumstance,  so  mysterious,  and  so  per- 
fectly inexplicable,  upon  any  grounds  which  are 
open  to  their  knowledge,  has  made,  and  will  leave 
so  deep  an  impression  to  my  prejudice,  as  scarce 
any  thing,  short  of  a  public  exposure  of  all  that  has 
passed,  can  possibly  efface. 

The  publication  of  all  these  proceedings  to  the 
world,  then,  seems  to  me,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, (whatever  reluctance  I  feel  against  such 
a  measure,  and  however  I  regret  the  hard  necessity 
which  drives  me  to  it)  to  be  almost  the  only  re- 
maining resource,  for  the  vindication  of  my  honour 
and  character.  I'he  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion is,  by  no  means,  all  that  will,  by  such  publica- 
tion, appear  to  the  credit  and  clearance  of  my  cha- 
racter; but  the  course  in  which  the  whole  proceed- 
ings have  been  carried  on,  or  rather  delayed,  by 
those,  to  whom  your  Majesty  referred  the  consi- 
deration of  them,  will  shew,  that,  whatever  mea- 
sure of  justice  I  may  have  ultimately  received  at 
their  hands,  it  is  not  to  be  suspected  as  arising  from 
any  merciful  and  indulgent  consideration  of  me,  of 
my  feelings,  or  of  my  case. 

It  will  be  seen  how  my  feelings  had  been  ha- 
rassed, and  njy  character  and  honour  exposed,  by 
the  delays  which  have  taken  place  in  these  proceed- 
ings :  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  the 
charge  against  me  had  avowedly  be^n  known  to  the 
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public,  from  the  7th  of  June  in  the  last  year. — T 
say  known  to  the  public,  because  it  was  on  that 
day   that    the    Commisioners,  acting,   as  I   am  to 
suppose,   (for  so  they  state  in  their  Report)    under 
the  anxious  wish,  that  their  trust  should  he  executed 
with  as  little  publicity  as  possible,   authorized  that 
unnecessary  insult  and  outrage  upon  me,  as  I  must 
always  consider  it,   which,  however  intended,  gave 
the  utmost  publicity  and  exposure  to  the  existence 
of  these  charges — I  mean  tiie  sending  two  attor- 
"nies,  armed  with  their  Lordships'  warrant,  to  my 
house,   to  bring  before  them,   at  once,  about  one 
half  of  my  household  for  examination.     The  idea 
of  privacy,  after  an  act,   so   much  calculated,  from 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  it,  to  o'cite  the  greatest 
arttention  and  surprise,  your  Majesty  must  feel  to 
have  been  impossible  and  absurd  ;  for  an  attempt 
at  secrecy,  mystery,  and  cor.cealment,  on  my  part, 
'could,  under  such  circumstances,  only  have  been 
construed  into  the  fearfulness  of  guilt. 

It  will  api)ear  also,  that  from  that  time,  I  heard 
nothing  authentically  upon  the  subject  till  the  llth 
of  August,  when  I  was  furnished,  by  your  Majesty's 
commands,  with  the  Report.  The  several  papers 
necessary  to  my  understanding  the  whole  of  these 
charges,  in  the  authentic  stite  in  which  your  Ma- 
jesty thought  it  proper,  graciously  to  direct,  that  I 
should  have  them,  v/ere  not  delivered  to  me  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  My  answer  to  these 
various  charges,  though  the  whole  subject  of  them 
was  liew  to  those  whose  advice  I  had  recourse  to. 
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long  as  that  answer  was  necessarily  obliged  to  be, 
was  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  for- 
warded to  Your  Majesty,  by  the  sixth  of  October; 
and,  from  the  6th  of  October  to  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, I  was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  effect  of 
that  answer.  Not  only  will  all  this  delay  be  appa- 
rent, but  it  will  be  generally  shewn  to  the  world 
how  Your  Majesty's  servants  had,  in  this  important 
business,  treated  vour  daughter-in-law,  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  and  what  measure  of  j  ustice  she,  a  fe- 
male, and  a  stranger  in  your  land,  has  experienced 
at  their  hands. 

Undoubtedly  ?igainst  such   a  proceeding  I  have 
ever  felt,  and  still  feel,  an  almost  invincible  repug- 
nance.    Every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  with  which  a 
female  mind  must  shrink  from  the  act  of  bringing 
before  the  public  such   charges,  however  conscious 
of  their   scandal   and  falsity,  and  however  clearly 
that  scandal  and  falsity  may  be  manifested  by  the 
answer  to  those  charges  ;— the  respect  still  due  from 
me,  to  persons  employed  in  authority  under  yoqr 
Majesty,   however  little   respect   I    may  have  re- 
ceived from  them ; — my  duty  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  ; — -my  regard  for  all  the 
members  of  your  august  Family  ; — -my  esteem,   my 
duty,  my  gratitude  to  your  Majesty, — my  affection- 
ate gratitude  for  all  the  paternal  kindness,  which  I 
have  ever  experienced  from  you  ;-r-iny  anxiety,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  risk  of  giving  any  offence  or  dis- 
pleasure to  your  Majesty,  but  also  to  fly  from  every 
occasion  of  cres^ting  the  slightest  sentiment  of  un- 
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easiness  in  themmd  of  your  Majesty,  whose  happi- 
ness it  would  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life 
to  consult  and  to  pron^ote  ;  and  these  various  senti- 
ments have  comj3€lled  me  to  submit,  as  long  as  hu- 
man forbearance  could  endure,  to  all  the  unfavour- 
able inferences  which  were,-through  this  delay,  daily 
increasing  in  the  public  mind.     What  the  strength 
and  efficacy  of  these  irwtives  have  been,  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  do  me  the  justice  to  feel,  when  you  are 
pleased,  graciously,   to  consider  how  long  I   have 
been  contented  to  suffer  those  suspicions  to  exist 
against  my  innocence,  which  the  bringing  before 
the  public  of  my  accusation  and  my  defence  to  it, 
would    so    indisputably     and    immediately     have 
dispelled. 

The  measure,   however,  of  making  these  pro- 
ceedings public,  whatever  mode  I  can  adopt  (con- 
sidering especially  the  absolute  impossibility  of  suf- 
fering any  partial  production  of  them,  and  the  ne- 
cessity that,  if  for  any  purpose  any  part  of  them 
should  be  produced,  the  whole  must  be  brought 
before  the  public)  remains  surrounded  with  all  the 
objections  which  I  have  enumerated  ;  and  nothing 
could  ever  have  prevailed  upon   me,  or  can  now 
even  prevail  upon  me  to  have  recourse  to  it,  but  an 
imperious  sense  of  indispensible  duty  to  my  future 
safety,  to  my  present  character  and  honour,  and  to 
the  feelings,  the  character,  and  the  interests  of  my 
child.     I  had  flattered  myself,  when  once  this  long 
proceeding  should  have  terminated,  in  my  recep- 
tion into  Your  Majesty *s  presence,  that  that  circum- 
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stance  alone  would  have  so  strongly  implied  my  in- 
nocence of  all  that  had  been  brought  againt  me,  as 
to  have  been  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  honour  and 
my  security ;  but  accompanied,  as  it  now  must  be, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Your  IMajesty 
has  been  brought  to  hesitate  upon  its  propriety,  and 
accompanied  also  with  the  very  unjustitiable  obser- 
vations, as  they  appear  to  me,  on  which  I  shalj  pre- 
scntly  proceed  to  remark ;  and  which  were  made 
by  your  Majesty's  servants,  at  the  time  when  they 
gave  you  their  advice  to  receive  me ;  I  feel  myself 
in  a  situation,  in  which  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot 
rest,  in  silence,  without  an  immediate  reception 
into  your  Majesty's  presence ;  nor,  indeed,  with 
that  reception,  unless  it  be  attended  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  mark  my  satisfactory  ac- 
quittal of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me. 

It  shall  at  no  time  be  said,  with  truth,  that  I 
shrunk  back  from  these  infamous  charges  ;  that  I 
crouched  before  my  enemies,  and  courted  them,  by 
my  submission  into  moderation  ?  No,  I  have  ever 
boldly  defied  them.  I  have  ever  felt  and  still  feel, 
that,  if  they  should  think,  either  of  pursuing  these 
accusations,  or  of  bringing  forward  any  other  which 
the  wickedness'  of  individuals  may  devise,  to  affect 
my  honour ;  (since  my  conscience  tells  me,  that 
they  must  be,  as  base  and  groundless  as  those 
brought  by  Lady  Douglas,)  while  the  witnesses  to 
the  innocence  of  my  conduct,  are  all  living,  I  should 
l>e  able  to  disprove  them  all;  and,  whoever  may 
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and  malice.  But  should  these  accusations  be  re- 
newed ;  or  any  other  be  brought  forward,  in  any 
future  time,  death  may,  I  know  not  how  soon,  re- 
move from  my  innocence  its  best  security,  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  means  of  my  justification,  and  my 
defence. 

Tliere  are  therefore  other  measures,  which  1 
trust  your  Majesty  will  think  indispensable  to  be 
taken,  for  my  honour,  and  for  my  security.  Amongst 
these,  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  my 
most  earnest  entreaties  that  the  proceedings,  inclu- 
ding not  only  my  first  answer,  and  my  letter  of  the 
Sth  of  December,  but  this  letter  also,  my  be  direc- 
ted by  your  Majesty  to  be  so  preserved  and  depo- 
sited, as  that  they  may,  all  of  them,  securely  remain 
permanent  authentic  documents  and  memorials,  of 
this  accusation  and  of  the  manner  in  which  I  met 
it ;  of  my  defence,  as  well  as  of  the  charge.  That 
they  may  remain  capable  at  any  time,  of  being  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  malice  which  produced  the  charge 
originally,  shall  ever  venture  to  renew  it. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  sure  your  Majesty  will  think 
it  but  proper  and  just,  that  I  should  be  restored,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  same  situation,  from  whence 
the  proceedings,  under  these  false  charges,  have 
removed  me.  That,  besides  being  graciously  re- 
ceived, again,  into  the  bosom  of  your  Majesty's 
Royal  Family,  restored  to  my  former  respect  and 
station  amongst  them,  your  Majesty  will  be  graci- 
ously pleased,  either  to  exert  your  influence,  with 
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His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  I 
may  be  restored  to  the  use  of  my  apartment  in 
Carlton  House,  which  was  reserved  for  me,  except 
while  the  apartments  were  undergoing  repair,  till 
the  date  of  these  proceedings ;  or  to  assign  to  me 
some  apartment  in  one  of  your  Royal  Palaces. 
Some  apartment  in  or  near  to  London  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  my  convenient  attendance  at  the 
Drawing-room.  And  if  I  am  not  restored  to  that 
at  Carlton  House,  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  graci- 
ously perceive,  how  reasonable  it  is,  that  I  should 
request,  that  some  apartment  should  be  assigned 
to  me,  suited  to  my  dignity  and  situation,  which 
may  mark  my  reception  and  acknowledgment, 
as  one  of  ypur  Majesty's  family,  and  from  whicli 
my  attendance  at  the  Drawing-room  may  be  easy 
and  convenient. 

If  these  measures  are  taken,  I  should  hope  that 
they  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind, 
and  that  I  may  feel  myself  fully  restored  in  public 
estimation,  to  my  former  character.  And  should 
they  prove  so  satisfactory,  I  shall  indeed  be  delight- 
ed to  think,  that  no  further  step  may,  even  now, 
appear  to  he  necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind,  my 
security,  and  my  honour. 

But  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if 
the  next  week,  which  will  make  more  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  your  Majesty's  informing 
me  that  you  would  receive  me,  should  pass  without 
my  being  received  into  your  presence,  and  without 
having  the  assurance  that  these  other  requests  of 
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mine  shall  be  complied  with  ;  I  shall  be  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  considering  them  as  refused. 
In  which  case,  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  give  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings to  the  world.  Unless  your  Majesty  can 
suggest  other  adequate  means  of  securmg  my 
honour  and  my  life,  from  the  effect  of  the  continu- 
ance or  renewal  of  these  proceedings,  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  the  present.  For  I  entreat  your  Majesty 
to  believe,  that  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
adequate  means,  that  I  can  have  resort  to  that 
measure.  That  I  consider  it  with  deep  regret  ; 
that  I  regard  it  with  serious  apprehension,  by  no 
means  so  much  on  aceount  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
upon  myself;  as  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it 
may  give  to  Your  Majesty,  your  august  Family, 
and  your  loyal  subjects. 

As  far  as  myself  am  concerned,  I  am  aware  of  the 
observations  to  which  this  publication  will  expose 
me.  But  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  I  have 
the  choice  only  of  two  most  unpleasant  alternatives. 
And  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  the  imputations 
and  the  loss  of  character  which  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  follow  from  my  silence,  are  most 
injurious  and  unavoidable ;  that  my  silence,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  lead  inevitably  to  my 
utter  infamy  and  ruin.  The  publication,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  expose  to  the  world  nothing,  which 
is  spoken  to  by  any  witness  (whose  infamy  and 
discredit  is  not  unanswerably  exposed  and  establish- 
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cd)  which  can,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  effect  m'f 
character,  for  honour,  virtue,  and  dehcacy. 

There  may  be  circumstances  disclosed,  manifest- 
ing a  degree  of  condescension  and  famiharity  in  my 
behaviour  and  conduct,  which  in  the  opinions  of 
many,  may  be  considered  as  not  sufficiently  guarded, 
dignified,  and  reserved.  Circumstances  however 
which  my  foreign  education,  and  foreign  habits, 
misled  me  to  think,  in  the  humble  and  retired 
situation  in  which  it  was  my  fate  to  live,  andf 
where  I  had  no  relation,  no  equal,  no  friend  to 
advise  me,  were  wholly  free  from  offence.  But 
when  they  have  been  dragged  forward,  from  the 
scenes  of  private  life,  in  a  grave  proceeding  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason  and  Adultery,  they  seem 
to  derive  a  colour  and  character,  from  the  nature" 
of  the  charge,  which  they  are  brought  forward  to 
support.  And  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  a 
cover,  to  screen  from  view  the  injustice  of  that 
charge  ;  that  they  have  been  taken  advantage  of, 
to  let  down  my  accusers  more  gently  ;  and  to  de- 
prive me  of  that  full  acquittal  on  the  Report  of  the 
four  Lords,  which  my  innocence  of  all  offence  most- 
justly  entitled  me  to  receive.. 

Whatever  opinion  however  may  be  formed  upon' 
any  part  of  my  conduct,  it  must  in  justice  be  form- 
ed, with   reference  to  the  situation  in  which  I  vt^as 
placed ;  if  I  am  judged  of  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  high  rank  of  that  station,  I 
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must  be  judged  as  Princess  of  Wales,  banished 
from  the  Prince,  unprotected  by  the  support  and 
the  countenance,  which  beJong  to  that  station ; 
and  if  I  am  judged  of  in  my  private  character,  as  a 
married  woman,  I  must  be  jud^d  of  as  a  wife 
banished  from  her  husband,  and  living  in  a  widowed 
seclusion  from  him,  and  retirement  from  the  world. 
This  last  consideration  leads  me  to  recor  to  an  ex- 
pression in  Mr.  Li«le's  examination,  which  de- 
^ribes  my  conduct,  in  the  frequency  and  the  man- 
ner of  mj  receiving  the  visits  of  Captain  Manby, 
though  always  in  the  presence  of  my  ladies,  as  un- 
becoming a  married  woman.  Upon  the  extreme 
injustice  of  setting  up  the  opinion  of  one  woman, 
as  it  were,  in  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  ano- 
ther ;  as  well  as  of  estimating  the  conduct  of  a  per- 
son in  my  unfortunate  situation,  by  reference  to 
that,  which  might  in  general  be  expected  from  a 
married  woman,  living  happily  with  her  husband, 
I  have  before  generally  remarked :  But  beyond 
these  general  remarks  in  forming  any  estimate  of 
my  conduct,  your  Majesty  will  never  forget  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  and  misfortunes  of  my  situ- 
ation. Your  Majesty  will  remember  that  I  had 
not  been  much  above  a  year  in  this  country,  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  His  Royal  High* 
uess  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


"  Windsor  Casih, 
April  30,  1796. 
**  MadaxM, 

"  As  Lord  Cholmondely  informs  me  that  yoa 
"  wish  I  wou!d  define,  in  writing,*  the  terras 
**  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endea- 
"  vour  to  explain  myself  upon  that  head,  with 
'*  as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety, 
**  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Our  in- 
"  clinatlons  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either 
"  of  us  he  held  answerable  to  the  other,  because 
**  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other. 
**  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is,  however,  in 
"  our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be 
*'  restricted  to  tliat,  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe 
^*  to  the  condition-f"  which  you  required,  through 
"  Lady  Cholmondeley,  that  even  in  the  event  of 
"  any  accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which 
"  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I 
"  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction  by 

*  The  eabstance  of  ibis  letter  bad  been  previously  conveyed  in  a  mes> 
sage  through  Lord  Cholmondeley  to  her  Royai  Higbocss.  But  it  was 
thought  by  her  Rwya!  Highness,  to  be  infinitely  too  important  to  rest 
merely  upon  a  verbal  communication,  and  therefore  she  desired  that  ius 
Royal  Highnes&'s  pleasure  upon  it  should  be  communicated  to  her  in 
writing. 

f  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  message  alluded  to,  in  the  foregoing  note. 
Her  Royal  Highness,  though  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the 
arrangement  which  his  Royal  Highness  might  determine  upon,  desired 
it  might  be  understood,  that  she  should  insist  that  any  sncb  arranji;e« 
znent  if  once  made,  should  be  considered  as  final.  And  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  not  retain  the  right,  from  |pne  to  time,  at  his  pleasqje, 
«r  txider  any  circumstances^  to  alter  it» 
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*^  proposing  at  any  period,  a  connection  of  a  more 
"  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close  this 
"  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that,  as 
"  we  have  completely  explained  ourselves  to  each 
"  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  un- 
"  interrupted  tranquillity. 

''  I  am,  Madam, 

"  With  great  truth, 
«*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE  P." 

And  that  to  this  letter  I  sent  the  following  answer  : 

*^  L'aveu  de  votre  conversation  avec  Lord 
"  Cholmondely,  ne  m'^tonne,  ni  ne  m'ofFense. 
"  C'^toit  me  confirmer,  ce  que  vous  m'avez  ta- 
citement  insinu^  depuis  une  ann^e.  Mais  il  y 
auroit  apr^s  cela,  un  manque  de  delicatesse  ou, 
pour  mieux  dire,  une  bassesse  indigne  de  me 
plaindre  des  conditions,  que  vous  vous  imposez  a 
**  vous-meme. 

**  Je  ne  vous  aurois  point  fait  de  reponse,  si 
"  voire  lettre  n'etoit  con^ue  de  maniere  a  faire 
**  douter,  si  cet  arrangement  vient  de  vous,  ou  de 
*'  moi ;  et  vous  savez  que  vous  en  avez  seul 
''  I'honneur.  La  lettre  que  vous  m'announcez 
"  comme  la  derniere,  m'oblige  de  communiquer 
"  au  Roi,  comme  a  mon  Souverain,  et  h.  mon 
*•'  P^re,  votre  aveu  et  ma  reponse.     Vous  trouve- 
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•^  rez  ci-incluse  la  copie  de  celle  que  j'ecrls  au 
*'  Roi.  Je  vous  en  previens  pour  ne  pas  m'atti- 
^'  rer  de  votre  part  la  moindre  reprocbe  de  dupli- 
"  cit^.  Comme  je  n'ai  dans  ce  moment,  d'autre 
"  protecteur  que  Sa  Majeste,  je  m'en  rapporte 
*^  uniquement  a  lui.  Et  si  ma  conduite  merite 
'^  son  approbation,  je  serai,  du  moins  en  partie, 
"  consolee. 

"  Du  reste,  je  conserve  toute  la  reconnoissance 
"  possible  de  ce  que  je  me  trouve  par  votre 
*'  moyen,  comme  Princesse  de  Galles,  dans  une 
"  situation  a  pouvoir  me  livrer  sans  contrainte,  a 
'*  une  vertu  cb^re  a  moncceur,  je  veux  dire  la 
'*'  biienfaisance.  Ce  sera  pour  moi  un  devoir  d'agir 
*'  de  plus  par  un  autre  motif,  savoir  celui  de  don- 
'^  ner  lexemple  de  la  patience,  et  de  la  resignation 
"  dans  toutes  sortes  d'epreuves.  Rendez-moi  la 
''  justice  de  me  croire,  queje  ne  cesserai  jamais  de 
"  faire  des  voeux  pour  votre  bonheur,  et  d'etre 
"  votre  bien  d^vouee."* 

(Signed)  "  CAROLINE." 

''  Ce6deMai,  1796." 

*  TRANSLATION. 

Tiie  aTowal  of  your  ronversation  with  Lord  Cholmondely,  neither  sar- 
prises,  nor  offends  me.  It  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  insinu- 
ated for  this  twelve-month.  But  after  this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy, 
or  rather  an  unworthy  meanness  in  nie,  were  I  to  complain  of  those  con- 
ditions which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 

I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter,  if  it  bad  not  been  con> 
rceircd  in  terras  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  this  arrangemeut  proceeds 
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The  date  of  his  Royal  Highness's  letter  is  th*e 
30th  of  April,  17y6.  The  date  of  our  marriage, 
your  Majesty  will  recollect,  is  the  8th  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  1796,  and  that  of  the  birth  of  our  only 
child  the  7th  of  January,  l/S^'- 

0«  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  I  offer  no 
cwnment.  I  only  entreat  your  Majesty  not  to  uir- 
derstand  me  to  introduce  it,  as  affording  any  sup- 
posed justification  or  excuse,  for  the  least  departure 
fnnn  the  strictest  line  of  virtue,  or  the  slightest 
xJeviation  from  the  most  refined  delicac}'.  The 
crime,  which  has  been  insinuated  against  me,  would 
be  equally  criminal  and  detestable  ;  the  indelicacy 
imputed  to  me  would  be  equally  odious  and  abonii- 
nable,  whatever  renunciation  oi  conjugal  authority 
and  affection,  the  above  letter  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness might  in  any  construction  of  it  be  supposed 

from  yea  or  from  me»  and  you  are  awar«  th&t  the  credit  6f  it  belonjis  to 
you  alone. 

The  Ifcttcr  which  jou  announce  to  me  as  the  last,  obliges  »ie  to  commo- 
nicate  to  the  King,  as  to  my  Sovereign  and  my  Fathtr,  both  yonr  avowal 
and  my  answer.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  copy  of  oiy  letter  to  the  King. 
1  apprize  you  uf  it;  that  I  may  not  incur  tlie  slighte&t  reproach  of  dupli- 
city from  you.  As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  protector  hut  his  Majesty,  I 
iefer  myself  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject,  and  if  my  conduct  meets  his 
approbation,  I  shall  be  in  some  degree  at  least  consoled.  I  retain  every 
fivntimeitt  of  gratitude  for  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself,  as  Princess 
of  Wale.«,  enabled  by  your  means,  to  indulge  h>  the  free  exercise  of  a  vir- 
tue dear  to  my  heart,  I  mean  charity. 

It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to  act  upon  another  motive,  that  of  gt^'rng 
an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under  every  trial. 

Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for  your 
happiness,  audto  be 

Your  riJurh  devoted 

CAROLINE. 
6th  of  May,  179^.  ' 
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to  have  conveyed.  Such  criines,  and  faults,  derive 
not  their  guilt  from  the  consideration  of  the  conjti-' 
gai  virtues  of  the  individual,  who  may  be  the  most 
injured  by  them,  however  much  such  virtues  may 
a^ravate  their  enormity.  No  such  letter,  there- 
fore, in  any  construction  of  it,  no  renunciation  of 
conjugal  aiTection  or  duties,  could  ever  palliate 
them.  But  whether  conduct  free  from  all  crime, 
free  from  al!  indelicacy,  (which  I  maintain  to  be 
the  character  of  the  conduct  to  which  Mrs.  Lisle  s 
observations  apply,)  yet  possibly  not  so  measured, 
as  a  cautious  wife,  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance, of  not  preferring  lier  husband  to  all  tlie 
world,  might  be  studious  to  observe.  Whetlier 
conduct  of  such  description,  and  possibly,  in  sudi 
sense,  not  becoming  a  married  woman,  could  be 
justly  deemed,  in  my  situation,  an  offence  in  me  ; 
I  must  leave  to  your  Majesty  to  determine. 

In  making  that  determination,  however,  it  will 
not  escape  your  Majesty  to  consider,  that  the  coia- 
diict  which  does  or  does  nort  become  a  man-ied  wo- 
man materially  depends  upon  what  is,  it  is  not 
known  bv  her  to  be  agreeable  to  her  husband.  His 
pleasure  and  happiness  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
her  law;  and  his  approbation  the  most  favourite 
object  of  her  pursuit.  Different  characters  of  mea 
require  different  modes  of  conduct  in  their  wives, 
but  when  a  wife  can  no  longer  be  capable  of  per- 
ceiving from  time  to  time,  what  is  agreeable  or  of- 
fensive to  her  husband,  when  her  conduct  can  no 
longer  contribute  to  his  happiness,  no  longer  hojje 
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to  be  rewarded  by  his  approbation,  surely  to  ex- 
amine that  conduct  by  the  standard  of  what  ought^ 
in  general,  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  married  woijian, 
is  altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

What  then  is  my  case  ?     Your  Majesty  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  remark,  that,  in  the  above  letter 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant surmise,  that  crime,  that  vice,  that  indelicacy 
of  any  description,  gave  occasion  to  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  all   the  tales  of  infamy  and  discredit, 
which  the  inventive  malice  of  my  enemies   has 
brought  forward  on  these  charges,  have  their  date, 
years,  and  years,  after  the  period  to  which  1  am 
now  alluding.     What  then,  let  me  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, is  my  case  ?     After  the  receipt  of  the  above 
letter,  and  in  about  two  years  from  my  arrival  in 
this  country,  I  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose 
the  support,    the  countenance,    the  protection  of 
my'husband — I  was  banished,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort 
of  humble  retirement,  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
almost  estranged  from  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily.    I  had  no  means  of  having  recourse,  either 
for  society  or  advice,  to  those,  from  whom  my  in- 
exjjerience  could  have  best  received  the  advantages 
of  the  one,   and  with  whom   I   could,    most  be- 
comingly, have  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  the  other; 
and  if  in  this  retired,  unassisted,  unprotected  state, 
without  the  check  of  a  husband's  authority,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  his  advice,  without  the  comfort 
and  support  of  the  society  of  his  family,  a  stranger 
to- the  habits  and  fashions  of  this  country,  I  should. 
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in  any  instance,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  ha- 
bits, and  foreign  education,  hav^e  observed  a  con- 
duct, in  any  degree  deviating  from  the  reserve  and 
severity  of  British  manners,  and  partaking  of  a  con- 
descension and  famiharily  which  that  reserve  and 
severity  vi'ould,  perhaps,  deem  beneath  the  dignity 
of  my  exalted  rank,  I  feel  confident,  (since  such 
deviation  will  be  seen  to  have  been  ever  consistent 
with  perfect  innocence),  that  not  only  your  Ma- 
jestj''s  candour  and  indulgence,  but  the  candour  and 
indulgence,  which,  notwithstanding  the  reserve  and 
severity  of  British  manners,  always  belong  to  the 
British  Public,  will  never  visit  it  with  severity  or 
censure. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  further  contents  of  the  paper,  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
28th  ult.  And  I  cannot,  in  passing,  omit  to  remark, 
that  that  paper  has  neither  title,  date,  signature,  nor 
attestation ;  and  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
accompanied  it  with  a  note,  stating,  that  it  was  co- 
pied in  his  own  hand  from  the  original,  which  his 
Lordship  had  received  from  your  Majesty,  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  have  perceived  any  single 
mark  of  authenticity  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  is,  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  discover  what  is  the  true  cha- 
racter which  does  belong  to  it.  It  contains,  indeed, 
the  advice  which  your  Majesty's  servants  have  of- 
fered to  your  Majesty,  and  the  Message  which,  ac- 
cording to  that  advice,  your  Majesty  directed  to  be 
delivered  to  me. 
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Considering  it,  therefore,  wholly  as  their  act,  your 
Majesty  will  excuse  and  pardon  me,  if,  deeply  in- 
jured as  I  feel  myself  to  have  been  by  them,  lex- 
press  myself  with  freedom  upon  their  conduct.  I 
may  speak,  perhaps,  with  warmth,  because  1  am 
provoked  by  a  sense  of  gross  injustice ;  I  shall 
speak  certainly  with  firmness  and  with  courage, 
because  I  am  emboldened  by  a  sense  of  conscious 
innocence. 

Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  say,  "  they 
agree  in  the  opinions  of  the  four  Lords,"  and  they 
say  this,  "  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  my  ob- 
servations, and  of  the  affidavits  which  were  annexed 
to  them."     Some  of  these  opinions,  your  Majesty 
will   recollect,    are,  that    "  William  Cole,  Fanny 
"  Lloyd,  Robert  Bidgood,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  are  wit- 
'•  nesses  who  cannot,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  four 
Lords,  "  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias  ;" 
«nd",  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect,  they  had  seen 
"  no  ground  to  question  ;"  and  '*  that  the  circum- 
''  stances  to  which  they  speak,  particularly  as  re- 
"  lating  to  Captain  Manby,  must  be  credited  until 
*  "  they  are  decisively  contradicted. '     Am   I  then 
to  understand  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
to  mean,    that    they  agree  with    the    four  Noble 
I^rds  in  these  opinions  ?    Am  1  to  understand,  that 
after  having  read,  with  the  fullest  consideration, 
the  observations  which   I  have  offered  to  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  after  having  seen  William  Cole  there  proved 
to  have  submitted  himself,    five  times  at  least,  to 
private,    unauthorized,    voluntary,  examination  by 
Sir  John  Douglas's  Solicitor,  for  the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  confirming  the  statement  of  Lady  Douglas, 
(of  that  Lady  Douglas,  whose  statement  and  depo- 
sition they  are  convinced  to  be  so  malicious  and 
false,  that  they  propose  to  institute  such  prosecu- 
tion against  her,  as  your  Majesty's  Law  Officers 
may  advise,  upon  a  reference,  now  at  length,  after 
six  months  from  the  detection  of  that  malice  and 
falsehood,  intended  to  be  made) — after  having 
seen  this  William  Cole,  submittinj^  to  such  repeated 
voluntary  examinations  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
although  he  was  all  that  time  a  servant  on  my  esta- 
blishment, and  eating  my  bread,  yet  never  once 
communicating  to  me,  that  such  examinations  were 
going  on — am  I  to  understand,  that  your  Majesty's 
confidential  servants  agree  with  the  four  Lords  ia 
thinking,  that  he  cannot,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  suspected  of  unfavourable  bias  ?  That  after 
having  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  direct,  flat 
contradiction  between  the  same  William  Cole  and 
Fanny  Lloyd,  they  nevertheless  agree  to  think 
them  both  (though  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other,  yet  both)  witnesses,  whose  veracity  they  see 
no  ground  to  question  ?  After  having  seen  Fanny 
Lloyd  directly  and  positively  contradicted,  in  an 
assertion,  most  injurious  to  my  honour,  by  Mr. 
Mills  and  Mr.  Edmeades,  do  they  agree  in  opinioa 
with  the  four  Noble  Lords,  that  they  s^e  no 
ground  to  question  her  veracity  ?— After  having 
read  the  observations  on  Mr.  Bidgood's  evidence  ; 
after  having  seen,  that  he  had  the  hardihood  ta 
swear,  that  he  believed  Captain  Manby  slept  in 
my  house,  at  Southend,  and  to  insinuate  that  he 
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•lept  in  my  bed-room  ;  after  having  seen  that  he 
founded  himself  on  this  most  false  fact,  and  most 
foul  and  wicked  insinuation,  upon  the  circumstance 
of  observing  a  bason  and  some  towels  where  he 
thought  they  ought  not  be  placed  ;  after  having 
seen  that  this  fact,  and  this  insinuation,  were  dis- 
proved before  the  four  Noble  Lords  themselves, 
by  two  maid-servants,  who,  at  that  time,  lived 
with  me  at  Southend,  and  whose  duties  about  my 
person,  and  my  apartments,  must  have  made  them 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  as  asserted,  or  as  insi- 
nuated, if  it  had  happened  ;  after  having  observed 
too,  in  confirmation  of  their  testimony,  that  one  of 
them  mentioned  the  name  of  another  female  servant 
(who  was  not  examined),  who  had,  from  her  situa- 
tion, equal  means  of  knowledge  with  themselves— 
I  ask  whether,  after  all  this  decisive  weight  of  con- 
tradiction to  Robert  Bidgood's  testimony,  I  am  to 
understand  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  to 
agree  with  the  four  Noble  Lords  in  thinking,  that 
Mr.  Bidgood  is  a  witness,  who  cannot  be  auspected 
of  unfavourable  bias,  and  that  there  is  no  ground 
to  question  his  'veracity?  Jf,  Sire,  I  were  to  go 
through  all  the  remarks  of  this  description,  which 
occur  to  me  to  make,  1  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
peat nearly  all  my  former  observations,  and  to 
make  this  letter  as  long  as  my  original  answer  ;  but 
to  that  answer  I  confidently  appeal,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  challenge  your  Majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants to  find  a  single  impartial,  and  honourable 
man,  unconnected  in  feeling  and  interest  with  the 
parties,  and   unconnected  in  Council,  with  those 
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who  have  already  pledged  themselves  to  an  opiiuoa 
upon  this  subject,  who  will  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  that  these  three  witnesses,  on  whom 
that  Report  so  mainly  relies^  are  not  to  be  suspected 
of  the  grossest  partiality,  and  that  their  veracity  ig 
not  most  fundamentally  impeached. 

Was  it  then  noble,  was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
was  it  just,  in  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants, 
instead  of  fairly  admitting  the  injustice,  which  had 
been,  inadvertently,  and  unintentionally,  no  doubt, 
done  to  me,  by  the  four  Noble  Lords  in   their  Re- 
port, upon  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  to  «tate 
to  your  Majesty,  that  they  agree  with  these  Noble 
Lords    in   their  opinion,  though   they   cannot,  it 
seems,  go   the  length  of  agreeing    any  longer  to 
withhold  the   advice,  which  restores  me    to  your 
Majesty's  presence  ?     And  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticulars to  my   prejudice,  remarked    upon  in  the 
Report  as  those  "  which  justly  deserve  the  most 
"  serious  consideration,  and  which  must  be  credited 
"  till    decisively  contradicted,"    instead    of   fairly 
avowing,  either  that  there  was  originally  no  pre- 
tence for  such  a  remark,  or  that,  if  there  had  been 
originally,  yet  that  my  answer  had  given   that  de- 
cisive contradiction  which  was  sufficient  to  discredit 
ihem  ;   instead,  I  say,  of  acting  this  just,  honest, 
and,  open,  part,  to  take  no  notice  whatsoever  of 
those  contradictions,  and  content  themselves  with 
saying,    that    "  none  of   the  facts  or    allegations 
*'  stated  in  preliminary  examinations,  carried  on  in 
"  the  absence  of  the  parties  interested,  could  be  coa- 
"**  sideredas  legally  or  cowc/«*ii?e/j/ established?" 
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They  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  fects  or  alle- 
gations, though  stated  in  preliminary  examination, 
carried  on  in  tfie  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
must  be  credited  till  decisively  conti^adictcd,  and 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  Tliey  read, 
with  the  fullest  consideration,  the  contradiction 
which  I  have  tendered  to  them  ;  they  must  have 
known,  that  no  other  sort  of  contradiction  could, 
by  possibihty,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
offered  upon  such  subjects  ;  they  do  not  question 
the  truth,  they  do  not  point  out  the  insuftieiency  of 
the  contradiction,  but  in  loose,  general,  indefinite, 
terms,  referring  to  my  answer,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  above  two  hundred  written  pages,  and 
coupling  it  with  those  examinations  (which  they 
admit  establish  nothing  against  an  absent  party) 
they  advise  your  Majesty,  that  "  there  appear 
"  many  circumstances  of  conduct,  which  could  not 
"  be  regarded  by  your  Majesty  without  serious 
"  concern  ;"  and  that,  as  to  all  the  other  facts  and 
allegations,  except  those  relative  to  my  pregnancy 
and  delivery,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
*'  legally  and  conclusively  established,'"'  because 
spoken  to  in  preliminary  examinations,  not  carried 
on  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  concerned.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  expressly  assert,  that  my  contra- 
diction was  not  decisive  or  satisfactory ;  they  do 
not  expressly  state,  that  they  think  the  facts  and 
allegations  want  nothing  towards  their  legal  and 
conclusive  establishment,  but  a  re-examination  ia 
the  presence  of  the  parties  interested,  but  they  go 
far  to  imply  such  opinions.  That  those  opinions  ar^^ 
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utterly  untenable,  against  the  observations  I  hav6 
made  upon  the  credit  and  character  of  those  wit- 
nesses, I  shall  ever  most  confidently  maintain  ;  but 
that  those  observations  leave  their  credit  wholly  un- 
affected, and  did  not  deserve  ^the  least  notice  from 
your  Majesty's  servants,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
honourable  man  can  assert,  or  any  fair,  and  unpre- 
judiced, rilind  believe. 

I  now  proceed.  Sire,  to  observe,  very  shortly, 
upon  the  advice  further  given  to  your  Majesty  as 
contained  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  paper  ;  which 
has  represented  that,  both  in  the  examinations,  and 
even  in  my  answer  there  have  appeared  many  cir- 
cumstances of  conduct  which  could  not  be  regarded 
but  with  serious  concern,  and  which  have  suggested 
the  expression  of  a  desire  and  expectation,  that  such 
a  conduct  may  in  future,  be  observed  by  me,  as  may 
fully  justify  these  marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affec- 
tion, which  your  Majesty  wishes  to  shew  to  all  your 
Royal  Family. 

And  here.  Sire,  your  Majesty  will  graciously  per- 
mit me  to  notice  the  hardship  of  the  advice,  which 
has  suggested  to  your  Majesty,  to  convey  to  me 
this  reproof.  1  complain  not  so  much  for  what 
it  does,  as  for  what  it  does  not  contain  ;  I  mean 
the  absence  of  all  particular  mention  of  what 
it  is,  that  is  the  object  of  their  blame.  The 
circumstances  of  conduct,  which  appear  in  these 
examinations,  and  in  my  answer  to  which  they 
allude  as  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  jus- 
tify the  advice,  which  has  led  to  this  reproof, 
^ince  your  Majesty's  servants  have  not  particularly 
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mentioned  tbem,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  know. 
But  I  will  venture  confidently  to  repeat  the  asser- 
tion, which  I  have  already  made,  that  there  are  no 
circumstances  of  conduct,  spoken  to  by  any  wit- 
ness, (whose  infamy  and  discredit  are  not  unan- 
swerably exposed,  and  established,)  nor  any  where 
apparent  in  my  answer  which  have  the  remotest 
approach  either  to  crime,  or  to  indelicacy. 

For  my  future  conduct.  Sire,,  impressed  with 
every  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  former  kindness,  I 
shall  be  bound,  unquestionably,  by  sentiment  as 
well  as  duty,  to  study  your  Majesty's  pleasure- 
Any  advice  which  your  Majesty  may  wish  to  give 
to  me  in  respect  of  any  particulars  of  my  conduct, 
I  shall  be  bound,  and  be  anxious  to  obey  as  my 
law.  But  I  must  trust  that  your  Majesty  will 
point  out  to  me  the  particulars,  which  may  happen 
to  displease  you,  and  which  you  may  wish  to  have 
altered.  I  shall  be  as  happy,  in  thus  feeling  myself 
safe  from  blam.e  under  the  benefit  of  your  Majes- 
ty's advice,  as  I  am  now  in  finding  myself  secured 
from  danger,   under  the  protection  of  you^  justice. 

Your  Majesty  will  permitmetoadd  onewordmore. 

Your  Majesty  has  seen  what  detriment  my  cha- 
racter has,  for  a  time,  sustained,  by  the  false  and 
malicious  statement  of  Lady  Douglas,  and  by  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
support  of  her  statement.  Your  Majesty  has  seen 
how  many  enemies  I  have,  and  how  little  their  ma- 
lice has  been  restrained  by  any  regard  to  truth  ia 
the  pursuit  of  my  ruin.  Few,  as  it  may  be  hoped, 
may  be  the  instances  of  such  determined,  ancf  un- 
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jprovoked,  malignity,  yet,  I  cannot  flatter  iftyself, 
that  the  world  does  not  produce  other  p  rsons,  who 
may  be  swayed  by  similar  motives  to  similar  wick- 
edness. Whether  the  s?atement,  to  be  prepared  by 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  to  be  confined  to  the  old 
charges,  or  is  intended  to  bring  forward  new  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  tell  ;  but  if  any  fresh  attempts 
of  the  same  nature  shall  be  made  by  my  accusers, 
instructed  as  they  will  have  been,  by  their  miscar- 
riage in  this  instance,  I  can  hardly  hope  that  they 
will  not  renew  their  charge,  v»ith  an  improved  ar- 
tifice, moJ"e  skilfully  directed,  and  with  a  malice, 
inflamed  rather  than  abated,  by  their  previous  disap- 
pointment. 1  therefore  can  only  appeal  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's justice,  in  which  I  confidently  trust,  that 
whether  these  charges  are  to  be  renewed  against  me 
either  on  the  old  or  on  fresh  evidence  ;  or  whether 
new  accusations,  as  well  as  new  witnesses,  are  to  be 
brought  forward,  your  Majesty,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  these  proceedings,  will  not  suffer  your 
Royal  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  ex  parte,  secret 
examinations,  nor  my  ,  character  to  be  whispered 
away  by  insinuations,  or  suggestions,  which  1  have 
no  opportunity  of  meeting.  If  any  charge,  which 
the  law  will  recognize,  should  be  brought  against 
me  in  an  open  and  a  legal  manner,  I  should  have 
no  right  to  complain,  nor  any  apprehension  to  meet 
it.  But  till  I  may  have  a  full  opportunity  of  so 
meeting  it,  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  not  suffer  it 
to  excite  even  a  suspicion  to  my  prejudice.  I  must 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  of  innocence 
till  I  am  proved  to  be  guilty,  for,  without  that  pre- 
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sumption,  against  the  effects  of  secret  insinuation 
and  €JV  parte  exanrii nations,  the  purest  innocence  can 
make  no  defence,  and  can  have  no  security. 

Surrounded,  as  it  is  now  proved,  that  I  have 
been,  for  years,  by  donriestic  spies,  your  Majesty 
nlust,  I  trust,  feel  convinced,  that  if  I  had  been 
guilty,  there  could  not  have  been  wanting  evidence 
to  have  proved  my  guilt.  And,  that  these  spies 
have  been  obliged  to  have  resort  to  their  own  inven- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  charge,  is  the  strongest 
demonstration  that  the  truth,  undisguised,  and  cor- 
rectly represented,  could  furnish  them  with  no 
handle  against  me.  And  when  I  consider  the  na- 
ture and  malignity  of  that  conspiracy,  which,  I 
feel  confident  I  have  completely  detected  and  ex- 
posed, I  cannot  but  think  of  that  detection,  with 
the  liveliest  gratitude,  as  the  special  blessing  of 
Providence,  who,  by  confounding  the  machinations 
of  my  enemies,  has  enabled  me  to  find,  in  the  very 
excess  and  extravagance  of  their  malice,  in  the  very 
weapons,  which  they  fabricated  and  sharpened  for 
my  destruction,  the  sufficent  guard  to  my  inno- 
cence, and  the  effectual  means  of  my  justification 
and  defence. 

I  trust  therefore.  Sire,  that  I  may  now  close  this 
long  letter,  in  confidence  that  many  days  will  not 
elapse  before  I  shall  receive  from  your  Majesty, 
that  assurance  that  my  just  requests  may  be  so 
completely  granted,  as  may  render  it  possible  for  me 
(which  nothing  else  can)  to  avoid  the  painful 
disclosure  to  the  world  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  injustice,  and  of  those  unmerited  sutifer- 
ings,  which  these  ProQcedings,  in  the  manner  in 
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which   they  have   been  conducted,   have  brought 
upon  me. 

I  remain.  Sire, 
With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude. 
Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful, 

most  submissive  Danghter-in-law, 
Subject  and  Servant, 

(Signed)  C.  P. 

Montague-House,  February  l6,  IS07. 

As  these  observations  apjjly  not  only  to  the  offi- 
cial communication  through  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
of  the  28th  ult.  ;  but  also  to  the  private  letter  of 
your  Majesty,  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  thought 
it  most  respectful  to  your  Majesty  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's servants,  to  send  this  letter  in  duplicate,  one 
part  through  Colonel  Taylor,  and  the  other  through 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  your  Majesty. 

To  the  King.  (Signed)         C.  P. 

Sire, 
When  I  last  troubled  your  Majesty  upon  my  un- 
fortunate business,  I  had  raised  my  mind  to  hope, 
that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  hearing  from 
your  Majesty,  and  receiving  your  gracious  com- 
mands, to  pay  my  duty  in  your  Royal  Presence, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  last  veeek.  And  when 
that  hope  was  disappointed,  (eagerly  clinging  to 
any  idea,  which  offered  me  ja  prospect  of  being 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  for  the 
vindication  of  my  character,  to  the  publication  of . 
the  Proceedings  upon  the  Inquiry  into  my  Con- 
duct), I  thought  it  just  possible,  that  the  reason  for 
my  not  having  received  your  Majesty's  commands 
to  that  effect,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
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circumstance  of  your  Majesty's  staying  at  Windsor 
through  the  whole  of  the  week.  I,  therefore, 
deter  mined  to  v.ait  a  few  days  longer,  before  I  took 
a  step,  which,  when  once  taken,  could  not  be  re- 
called. Having,  however,  now  assured  myself, 
that  your  Majesty  was  in  town  yesterday — as  I 
have  received  no  command  to  wait  upon  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  no  intimation  of  your  pleasure — I  am 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandonivig  all  hope, 
that  your  Majesty  will  comply  v/ith  my  humble, 
my  earnest,  and  anxious  requests. 

Your  Majesty,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  al- 
luded to,  will  not  be  v.'ithheld  beyond  Monday  next. 
As  to  any  consequences  which  maj'-  arise  from 
such  publication,  unpleasant  or  hurtful  to  my  own 
feelings  and  interests,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  properly 
responsible ;  and,  in  any  event,  have  no  one  to 
complain  of  but  myself,  and  those  with  whose  ad- 
vice I  have  acted ;  and  whatever  those  conse- 
quences may  be,  I  am  fully  and  unalterably  con- 
vinced, that  they  must  be  incalculably  less  than 
those,  which  I  should  be  exposed  to  from  my 
silence  :  But  as  to  any  other  consequences,  unplea- 
sant or  hurtful  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
others,  or  of  the  public,  my  conscience  will  cer- 
tainly acquit  me  of  them  ; — I  am  confident  that  I 
have  not  acted  impatiently,  or  precipitately.  To 
avoid  coming  to  this  painful  extremity,  I  have 
taken  every  step  in  my  power,  except  that  which 
would  be  abandoning  my  character  to  utter  in- 
famy, and  my  station  and  life  to  no  uncertain  dan- 
ger, and,  possibly,  to  no  very  distant  destruction. 
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With  every  pray eVj  for  the  lengthened  continu- 
ance of  your  Majesty's  health  and    happiness  ;  for 
every  possible  blessing,  which  a  Gracious  God  can 
b,estowupon  tlie  beloved  Monarch  of  a  loyal  People, 
and  for  the  continued  prospenty  of  your  dominions, 
under  your  Majesty's  propitious  reign,  1  remain. 
Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful,  loyal,  and  affectionate, 
but  most  unhappy,  and  most  injured 
Daughter-in-law,  Subject,  and  Servant, 
Mimtagtic  House,  Mar.  5,  I8O7.  C.  P, 

To  the  King. 

Sire,* 

In  discharge  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  and  the 
great  duty  I  owe  to  your  Majesty  and  your  Illustri- 
ous Family,  I  have  herewith  transmitted  a  state- 
ment which  I  confidently  trust  will  appear  to  prove 
me  not  unworthy  of  the  protection  and  favour  with 
which  }our  Majesty  has  pleased  to  honour  me. 

To  be  restored  to  that  favour  and  protection,  in 
consequence  of  a  conviction  in  your  Majesty's  mind 
of  my  innocence,  produced  by  the  papers,  I  now 
humbly  lay  before  your  Majesty,  is  the  first  wish 
of  my  heart. 

Grieved,  Sire,  deej>ly  grieved,  as  I  cannot  but 
be,  that  your  Majesty  should  be  exposed  to  so 
much  trouble,  on  so  painful  an  occasion,  and  on 
my  account,  it  is  yet  my  humble  trust  that  your 
Majesty  will  graciously  forgive  me,  if  extreme  anx- 
iety about  my  honour  and }  our  Majesty's  favourable 
opinion,  leads  me  humbly  to  solicit,  as  an  act  of 
justice^  that  scrupulous  attention  on  your  Majesty's 

*  This  letter  accompanied  the  Princess's  Answer  to  the  Commissioners* 
SiCpurt,  and  should  have  been  inserted  ai'cer  page  180. 
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part  to  these  papers,  which  cannot  fail,   1  think,   to 
produce  in  your  Majesty's  mind,  a  full  conviction  of 
my  innocence,  and   a  due  sense  of  the    injuries   I ' 
have  snfftfred. 

One  other  prayer  I,  with  all  possible  humility 
and  anxiety,  address  to  your  Majesty,  that,  as  I' 
can  hope  for  no  happiness,  nor  expect  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  fair  reputation  .to  which  I  know  I 
am  entitled,  till  1  am  re  admitted  into  your  Majes- 
ty *s  presence,  and  as  I  am  in  truth  without  guilt, 
suffering  what  to  me  is  heavy  punishment,  whilst 
I  am  denied  access  to  your  Majesty,  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  form  an  early  deter- 
mination whether  my  conduct  and  my  sufferings 
do  not  authorize  me  to  hope  that  the  blessing  of 
being  restored  to  your  Majesty's  presence  may  be 
conferred  upon,  Sire^  your  Majesty's  dutifully  at- 
tached, affectionate,  and  afflict^  daughter-in-law 
anc}  subject, 

(Signed)    .  CAROLINE. 

Blachheath,  Oct.  2,  1 8o6. 
To  the  Khig, 

MINUTE  OF  CdUxNClL,  April  22,  18o;. 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  The  Earl  of  Bathurst 
Lord  President  (^Camden)  Viscount  Castlereagh 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (West-  Lord  Mulgravb 

morland)  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 

The  Duke  of  Portland    I-ord  Hawkesbury. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham 

Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  have,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  Majesty's  commands,  most  attentive- 
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.ly  coiisidered  the.  original  Cl'sarges  and  Report,  tbe 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  all  tlie  other  })apers  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty,  on  the 
subject  of  those  charges  against  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  the  stage  in  which  this  business  is  brought 
under  their  consideration,  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  thfe  prOf 
ceeding  itself,  or  to  the  mode  of  investigation  in 
which  it  has  been  thouglit  proper  to  conduct  it. 
But  adverting  to  the  advice  which  is  stated  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  di- 
his  conduct,  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  are 
anxious  to  impress  ujxjn  your  Majesty  their  convic- 
tion that  his  Royal  Highness  could  not,  under  such 
advice,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  have  done 
otherwise  than  lay  before  your  IMajesty  the  State- 
ment and  Examinations  which  were  submitted  to 
Jiim  upon  this  subject. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  however, 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  of  the  previous  examination,  as 
well  as  of  the  answer  and  observations  which  have 
been  submitted  to  your  Majesty  upon  them,  they 
feel  it  necessary  to  declare  their  decided  concurrence 
in  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, confirmed  by  that  of  all  your  Majesty's  late 
confidential  servants,  that  the  two  main  charges  al- 
.leged  against  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  pregnancy  and  delivery;^  are  completely 
disproved  ;  and  they  further  submit  to  your  Majes- 
ty, their  unanimous  opinion;  that  all  other  particu- 
lars of  conduct  brought  in  accusation  against  her 
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Royal  Higl'iness,  to  which  the  character  of  crimi- 
nality can  be  asc  ribed,  are satisjavtor'iiy  controd'ictedj 
or  rest  upon  evidef?ce  of  such  a  nature^  and  which 
was  given  cnidersuch  circumstances,  af  render  it,  in 
the  judgment  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants, 
undeserving  of  credit. 

Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  therefore, 
concurring  in  that  part  of  the  cpniion  of  your 
late  servants,  as  stated  in  their  Minute  of  the  25th 
of  January,  that  t'lere  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  your  Majesty  being  advised  to  dechne  receiving 
the  Princess  into  your  Royal  presence,  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary, in  justice  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  your  Majesty  s  Illustrious 
Family,  that  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  should  he  admitted,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  into  your  Majesty  s  Royal  Presence,  and 
that  she  should  be  received  in  a  manner  due  to  her 
rank  and  station,  in  your  Majesty's  Court  and  Fa- 
mili/. 

Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  also  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  considering 
that  it  may  be  necessary  that  j'our  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  possess  the  means  of  referring  to 
thestateof  this  transaction,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  these  documents,  demonstrati  ng  theground 
on  which)  our  Majesty  has  proceeded,  should  be  pre- 
served in  safe  custody  ;  and  that  for  that  purpose 
the  originals,  or  authentic  copies  of  all  these  Papers, 
should  be  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  Office  of 
your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 


APPENDIX  (A). 


,'\l\k  t'llV'i   liy 

(No.  1.) 

GEORGE  R. 

▼V  HERE  AS  Our  right  trusty  and  well-Tjeloved  Ooun- 
cillor  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  our  Chancellor,  has  this 
day  laid  before  us  an  Abstract  of  certain  written  Deda- 
ratioTis  touching  the  conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  :  We  do  hereby  authorize,  em- 
power, and  direct,  the  said  Thomas  I^ord  Erskine,  our 
Chancellor;  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cou- 
sin and  CotinciUor  George  John  Earl  Spencer,  one  of 
our  principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councillor  William  VVyndham  Lord  Gren- 
vilie,  First  Commissioner  of  our  Treasury;  and  our 
right  trasty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Edward  Lord 
Elfenborough,  our  Chief  Justice  to  hold  pleas  before 
ourself,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  same,  and  to  ex- 
amine upon  oath  soch  persons  as  they  shall  see  fit  touchr 
ing  and  concerning  the  same,  and  to  report  to  us  tlie  re- 
sult of  such  examinatioiis. 

Given  at  our  Castle  of  Windsor,  on  the  twenty- 
riirilh  day  of  May,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  6f 
6ur  reigri, 

A  trtie  Copy, 

J.Beck^t.  G.  R. 


(No.  2.) 

The  Deposition  of  Charlotte  Lady  Douglas. 

I  THINK  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Princesf 
of  Wales  in  1801.     Sir  John  Douglas   had  a  house  at 
Blackheath.  One  day  in  November,  1801,  the  snow  was 
lying  on  the  groiMid,  the  Princess  and  a  lady,  who  I  be- 
lieve was  Miss  Heyman,  came  on  foot  and  walked  several 
times  before  the  door.     Lady  Stewart  was  with  rae,|and 
said  she  thought  the  Princess  wanted  something,  and  that 
I  ought  to  go  to  her.  I  went  to  her ;  she  said  she  did  not 
want  any  thing,  but  she  would  walk  in ;  that  I  had  a  very 
pretty  little  girl.     She  came  in,  and  stayed  some  time. 
About  a  fortnight  after.  Sir  John  Douglas  and  I  received 
an  invitation   to  go  to  Montague  House.     After  that  I 
was   very   frequently  at   Montague  House,  and  dined 
there ;  the   Princess  dined   frequently  with  us.     About 
May  or  June,  1802,  the  Princess  first  talked  with  me 
about  her   own  conduct.     Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had 
been  Sir  John's  friend  for  more  than  twenty  years,  came 
to  England  about  November,  1801,  and  came  to  live  in 
our  house.  I  understood  that  the  Princess  knew  Sir  Sid- 
dey  Smith  before  she  was  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Prin- 
cess saw  Sir  Sidney  Smith  as  frequently  as  ourselves.  We 
were  usually  kept  at  Montague  House  later  than  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  often  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    I  never  observed  any  impropriety  of  conduct  be- 
tween Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  Princess.     I  made  the 
Princess  a  visit  at  Montague  House  in  March  1802,  for 
about  a  fortnight.     She  desired  me  come  there  because 
Miss  Garth  was  ill.  In  May  or  June  following  the  Prin- 
cess came  to  my  house  alone ;  she  said  she  came  to  tell 
me  something  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  desired  me 
to  gu«5s.     I  guessed  several  things,  and  at  last  I  said  I 


could  not  guess  any  thing  more.     She  then  said  that  she 
was  pregnant,  and  that  the  child  had  come  to  life .  I  don't 
know  whether  she  said  on  that  day,  or  a  few  days  before, 
that  she  was  at  breakfast  at  Lady  Willoughby's,  that  the 
milk  flowed  up  to  her  breast,'  and  came  through  her 
gown ;  that  she  threw  a  napkin  over  herself,  and   went 
with  Lady  Willoughby  into  her  room  and  adjusted  her- 
self, to  prevent  its  being  observed.     She  never  told  me 
who  was  the  father  of  the  child.     She  said  she  hoped  it 
would  be  a  boy.     She  said  that  if  it  was  discovered,  she 
would  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  credit  of  being  the 
father,  for  she  had  slept  two  nights  at  Carlton  House 
within  the  year.     I  said  that  I  should  go  abroad  to  my 
Mother.     The  Princess  said  that  she  should  manage  it 
very  well ;  and  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  she  would 
give  the  Prince  the  credit  of  it.     While  1  was  at  Monta- 
gue House  in  March,  I  was  with  the  child,  and  one  day  I 
said  that  I  was  very  sick,  and  the  Princess  desired  Mrs. 
Sander  to  get  me  a  saline  draught.  She  then  said  that  she 
was  very  sick  herself,  and  that  she  would  take  a  saline 
draught  too.   I  observed  that  she  could  not  want  one,  and  I 
looked  at  her.     The  Princess  said.  Yes  I  do ;  what  do 
you  look  at  me  for,  with  your  wicked  eyes  ?  you  are  al- 
ways finding  me  out.     Mrs.  Sander  looked  very  much 
distressed  ;  she  gave  us  a  saline  draughteach.  Tliis  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had   any  suspicion  of  her  being  with 
child.     The  Princess   never  said  who   was   the  father. 
When  she  first  told  me  she  was  with  child,  I  rather  sus- 
pected that  Sir  Sidney  was  the  father,  but  only  because 
the  Princess  was  very  partial  to  him.     1  never  knew  that 
he  was  with  her  alone.     We  had  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Princess,  from  the  time  when  I  was  at  Montague 
House  till  the  end  of  October.     After  that  she  had  first 
communicated  to  me  that  she  was  with  child,  she  fre- 
quently spoke  upon  the  subject.  She  was  bled  twice  dur- 


iqg  thfiWoiC'    ^he  reconimeud#d  to  me  to  be  bled  loo*, 
pipd  said  that  it  made  you  have  a  better  time.  Mf.  Ed- 
in^plde3  bled  >her.  Shp  said  one  of  tlie  days  that  Mr.  Ed- 
mea4e3  bled  b^,  that  she  had  a  violentlieat  in  her  bloo^, 
fiftfl  thpt  Mr.  Edineades  sjiould  bleed  her.  1  told  the  Prin- 
i;e^f  I  was  Kcry  :anxious  how  she  would  manage  to  be 
l^rQUgbttpbfdkKithout  Us  being  .kno^wn;  that  I  hoped 
$I)f3:ha4  a  safe  person      She  said  yes,  she  should  have  a 
person  from  abroad ;  that  she  had  a  great  horror  of  hav- 
ing ^ny  roan  abouther  on  such  an  occasion.  She  said,  **•! 
9Ha  confident  in  my  own  plans,  and  1  wish  yon  would  not 
«pf  aj^  with  me  on  tbat  subject  ag^in."  She  said,  "  1  shall 
ifiU. fivery  thing  to  Sander."  i  think  this  was  on  the  day  on 
(Vbjgbiiiue.told  me  of  what  had  happened  at  Lady  Wil- 
ijpugjbbys.     'I'hat  Sander  was  a  very  good  woman,  and 
JtJiigiit  be  trufcled,  and  that  slie  must' be  with  her  at  the  la- 
•bpHr ;  lliat  &he  would  send  Miss  Goudi  to  Brunswick  ; 
^|i4  Mi$s  ^liijiield  Mas  too  young  to  be  trusted,  and 
.|>>ii||:.be  sent  out  of  the  way.     I  was  brought  to  bed  on 
the  ^3rd  of  July,  1802;  the  Princess  insisted  on  being 
iprie^jiit;  i  detenniued  tliat  she  should  not,  but  I  meant 
i9  Moi4  it  .without  offending  her.  On  the  day  on  which 
J  .WAS  biought  to  bed,  she  came  to  my  house,  and  insist- 
ed.on  coming  in  ;  Dr.  Mackie,  who  attended  me,  locked 
ihp  door,  and  said  she  should  not  come  in ;  but  there 
r^i^s  ajiother  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  which 
W3S  not  locked,  and  she  came  in  at  that  door,  andwaspre- 
4<^Wt!LJuriJig.the  time  of  the  labour,  and  took  the  child  as 
Jfqfffl  A9  it  was  bom,  and  said  that  she  was  very  glad  that 
irlie  Iwd  seen  the  whole  of  it.   The  Princess's  pregnancy 
iippeareil  to  me  to  be  very  visible ;  she  wore  a  cushion 
behijjd,  and  sue  made  Mis.  Sander  make  one  for  me. 
>t)Hring  ray  lying-in  the  Princess  came  one  day  with  Mrs. 
-l^itzgerald ;  she  sent  Mrs.  Eitzgerakl  away,  and  took  a 
clj«»ir  aiul  sat  by  my  bedside.  She  said,  "You  will  hear  of 
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my  taking  children  in  baskets,  but  you  .wont  takeany  no- 
4ice  of  it ;  I  ^lall  have  them  brought  by  a  pooj  woman 
in  a  basket;  1  shall  Ho  it  as  a  cover  to  have  my  own 
brought  to^ne  in  that  way,'*  or,  fVtbat  is  the  way  iu  which 
I  must  have  my  own  brought  vuhen  I  have  it."  Yerysoon 
after  this,  two  children,  who  were  twins,  were  brought 
fey  a  poor  woman  in  a  basket.  The  Princess  took  them 
and  had  them  carTi<>d  up  intoberrooin,and  the  Princess 
washed  them  herself.  The  Princess  told  me  this  herself. 
The  -father,  a  few  days  afterwards,  came  and  insisted  up- 
on having  the  children,  and  they  were  given  to  him.  The 
'Princess  afterwards  said  to  me,  You  see  Itook  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  answered  very  well ;  the  father  had  got 
(bem  back,  and  she  couM  not  blame  him  ;  that  she  should 
take  other  children,  and  should  have  quite  a  nursery.  I 
saw  tlie  Princess  on  a  Sunday,  either  the  30th  -or  3 1  st  of 
Octoljer,  ISO'2,  walking  before  her  door.  She  was  dress- 
ed so  as  to  conceal  her  pregnancy ;  she  had  a  Ipng  cloak, 
and  a  very  great  muff.  She  had  just  retumeji  from 
Greenwich  Church  ;  she  looked  very  ill,  and  I  thought 
must  be  very  tiear  her  time.  About  a  week,  or  niqe  or 
t.en  days  after  this,  i  received  a  note  from  the  Princess, 
to  desire  that  I  would  not  come  to  Montague  House,  for 
they  were  apprehensive  that  the  children  slie  had  taken 
had  had  the  measles  in  their  clothes,  and  that  §lie  was 
afraid  my  child  might  take  it.  When  the  Princess  came 
to  see  me  during  my  lying  in,  she  told  me  that  vfhen  she 
should  be  brought  to  bed,  she  wished  I  would  not  come 
to  her  for  some  time,  for  she  might  be  confused  in  seeing 
lae.  About  the  end  of  December,  I  went  to  Gloucester- 
shire, and  stayed  there  about  a  niontii.  When  I  return- 
ed, which  was  in  January,  I  went  to  Montague  House, 
and  was  let  in.  The  Princess  was  packing  up  something 
in  a  black  box.  Upon  the  sofa  a  child  was  lying,  cover- 
ed with  a  piece  of  red  cloth.    The  Princess  got  up  and 


t&ok  me  by  the  hand ;  she  then  led  me  to  the  sofa,  and 
said,  "  There  is  the  child,  I  had  him  only  two  days  after  I 
saw  you."  The  woids  were,  either, "  I  had  him,"  or, "  1  was 
brought  to  bed."  The  words  were  such  as  clearly  import- 
ed that  it  was  her  own  child.     She  said  she  got  very  well 
through  it.     She  shewed  me  a  mark  on  the  child's  hand  ; 
it  is  a  pink  mark.     The  Princess  said,  ''  she  has  a  mark 
like  your  little  girl."  I  saw  the  child  afterwards  frequent- 
ly with  the  Princess,  quite  till  Christmas,  1803,  when  I 
left  Blackheath.     I  saw  the  mark  upon  the  child's  hand, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  same  child.     I  never  saw 
any  other  child  there.  Princess  Charlotte  used  to  see  the 
child,  and  play  with  hiin.     The  child   used   to  call  the 
Princess  of  Wales  Mama.  1  saw  the  child  looking  at  the 
window  of  the  Princess's  house  about  a  month  ago,  be- 
fore the  Princess  went  into  Devonshire,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  the  same  child.  Not  long  after  I  had  first  seen 
the  child,  the  Princess  said  that  she  had  the  child  at  first 
to  sleep  with  her  for  a  few  nights,  but  it  made  her  ner- 
vous, and  now  they  had  got  a  regular  nurse  for  her.    3he 
said, "  We  gave  it  a  little  milk  at  first,  but  it  was  too  much 
for  [me,  and  now  we  breed  it  by  hand,  and  it  does  very 
well."     I  can  swear  positively  that  the  child  f  saw  at  the 
window  is  the  same  child  as  the  Princess  told  me  she  had 
two  days  after  she  parted  w  ith  me.  The  child  was  called 
William.     I  never  heard  that  it  had  any  other   name. 
When  the  child  was  in  long  clothes,  we  breakfasted  one 
day  with  the  Princess,  and  she  said  to  Sir  John  Douglas, 
"This  is  the  Deptford  Boy."  Independentlyof  the  Prin- 
cess's confessions  to  me,  I  can  swear  that  she  was  preg- 
nant in  1802.  In  October,  1804,  when  we  returned  from 
Devonshire,  1  left  my  card  at  Montague  House,  and  on 
the  4th  of  October  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. Vernon, 
desiring  me  not  to  come  any  more  to  Montague  House. 
1  had  never  at  this  time  mentioned  the  Princess's  being 


with  child,  or  being  delivered  of  a  child,  to  any  person, 
not  even  to  Sir  John  Douglas.  After  receiving  Mrs. 
Vernon's  letter,  I  wrote  to  the  Princess  on  the  subject. 
The  letter  was  sent  back  unopened.  I  then  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  saying,  that  I  thought  myself  extremely  ill- 
used.  In  two  or  three  days  after  this  I  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  I  produce,  and  have  marked  with  the 
letter  A,*  and  signed  with  my  name  both  on  the  letter  and 
the  envelope.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  told  me  that 
she  got  a  bedfellow  whenever  she  could ;  that  nothing 
was  more  wholesome.  She  said  that  nothing  was  more 
convenient  than  her  room;  ''  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  which  leads  into  the  Park,  and  I  have  bolts  in 
the  inside,  and  have  a  bedfellow  whenever  I  like.  I 
wonder  you  can  be  satisfied  only  with  Sir  John."  She  has 
said  this  more  than  once.  She  has  told  me  that  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  had  lain  with  her ;  that  she  believed  all  men 
liked  a  bedfellow,  but  Sir  Sidney  better  than  any  body 
else  ;  that  the  Prince  was  the  most  complaisant  man  in 
the  world ;  that  she  did  what  she  liked,  went  where  she 
liked,  and  had  what  bedfellows  she  liked,  and  the  Prince 
paid  for  all. 

CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS. 

June  1,  1806. 

Sworn  before  us,"^  June*^!,  1806,"  at  Lord(Gren- 
ville's  hi  Downing-street,  Westminster. 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Becket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 

•  No  copy  of  tlik  letter  has  beeu  sent  to  Her  Royal  Highness  thp 
Princess  of  Wales. 


(Nd.  3.) 

Thd  E^ept)sUion  of  Sir  John  Dbnglas,  KHf. 

I  HAD  a  house  at  Blacklieath  m  1801.  Sir  Sidney- 
used'  ta  come  to  my  house.  I  had  a  bed  for  hitii.  Tlie 
Princess  of  Wales  formed  an  acqiiaihtahce  with  Lady 
Douglas,  arid  came  frequently  tb  our  house.  I  thought 
she  came  more  for  Sir  Sidney  Smith  than  for  us.  Aft^r 
she  had  been  sorfie  time  acquainted  with  us,  she  appeared 
to  me  to  be  %vith  child.  One  day  she  leaned  on  the  so- 
fa*, And  ptJt  her  haiid  upon  her  stomach,  and  said,  "  Sir 
ioint,  I  shaill  never  be  Queen  of  England."  I  said, 
*  Not  if  you  don'i  deserve  it,"  She  ^femed  atigry  iX 
init:  lii  1804,  on  the  27th  of  October,  I  received 
t^  hlftei-s  by  the  two-penfty  post,  one  addressed  to  me, 
whrcW  \  how  produce,  and  haVe  marked  with  the  letter 
"(B)*  both  on  the  envelope  aiwl  the  ineio^ufe,  and  thd 
trtlier  letter  addressed  to  Lady  Douglas,  ahd  Uhich  I 
tidw  prdduce,  and  have  marked  with  the  letter  (G)* 
Irotiir  dn  the'  envelope  and  th*  inclosnre. 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOUGLAS. 

June  1st. 

Sworn  before  us  at  Lord  Grenville's  house  in  Down- 
ing street,  Westminster,  June  the  first,  1806. 

ERSklNE, 
'  SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  BtcM.  ELLENBOROUGH. 


•  No  copy  of  these  letters,  or  either  of  them,  has  been  »ent  ta 
H^r  Royil  Highnett  th*  Princess  of  Walen. 


9 
(No.  4.) 

The  Deposition  of  Robert  Bidgood. 

I  HATE  lived  with  the  Prince  twenty-three  years  in 
next  September.  I  went  to  the  Princess  in  March, 
1798,  and  have  lived  with  her  Royal  Highness  ever 
since.  About  the  year  1802,  early  in  that  year,  I 
iirst  observed  Sir  Sidney  Smith  come  to  Montague 
House.  He  used  to  stay  very  late  at  night.  I  have 
«een  him  early  in  tiie  morning  there,  about  ten  or  ele- 
ven o'clock.  He  was  at  Sir  John  Douglas's,  and  was 
in  the  habit,  as  well  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  of, 
dining  or  having  luncheon,  or  supping  there  almost 
«very  day.  I  saw  Sir  Sidney  Smith  one  day  in  1302, 
in  thjB  blue  room,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  is  full  two  hours  before  we  expected  ever  to 
see  company.  I  asked  the  servants  why  they  did  not 
Jet  me  know  that  he  was  there.  The  footmen  inform- 
ed me  that  they  had  let  no  person  in.  There  was  a 
private  door  to  the  Park  by  which  he  might  have 
come  in  if  he  had  a  key  to  it,  and  have  got  into  the 
blue  room  without  any  of  the  servants  perceiving  him. 
I  never  observed  any  appearance  of  the  Princess, 
which  could  lead  me  to  suppose  she  was  with. child. 
I  first  observed  Captain  Man  by  come  to  Montague 
House,  either  the  end  of  1803,  or  beginning  of  1804. 
I  was  waiting  one  day  in  the  ami-room.  Captain  Man- 
by  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  going 
away.  He  was  a  long  time  with  the  Princess,  and  as 
I  stood  OQ  the  steps  waiting,  I  looked  into  the  room  in 
which  they  were,  and  in  the  reflection  in  the  looking- 
glass  I  saw  them  salute  each  other.  I  mean  that  they 
kissed  each  other's  lips.  Captain  Man  by  then  went 
away.    I  then  observed  the  Princess  have  her  hand- 


kerchief  in  her  hand^,  and  wipe  her  eyes  as  if  she  wu 
crying,  and  went  into  the  drawrng-roorn.  The  Prin- 
cess went  to  Southend  in  May,  1804.  I  went  with 
her.  We  were  there  I  believe  about  six  weeks  before 
the  Africainecame  in.  Sicard  was  very  often  watching 
with  a  glass  to  se6  when  the  ship  would  arrive.  One 
day  he  said  he  saw  the  Africaine^  and  soon  after  the 
Captain  put  off  in  a  boat  from  the  ship.  Sicard  went 
down  the  shrubbery  to  meet  him.  Wh^n  the  Captain 
came  on  shore,  Sicard  conducted  hirti  to  th6  Princess's 
House,  and  he  dined  there  with  the  Princess  and  her 
Ladies.  After  this  he  came  very  frequently  to  see  the 
Princess.  The  Princess  had  two  houses  on  the  Cliff, 
Nos.  8  and  9.  She  afterwards  took  the  drawing-raom 
of  No.  7,  which  communicated  by  the  balcony  with 
No.  8.  The  three  houses  being  adjoining,  the  Princess 
used  to  dine  in  No.  8,  and  after  dinner  to  remove  with 
the  company  into  No.  7,  and  I  have  Several  times  seen 
the  Princess,  after  having  gone  into  No.  7,  with  Cap- 
tain Manby  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  retire  alone 
with  Captain  Manby  from  No.  7,  through  No.  8,  into 
No.  9,  which  was  the  house  in  which  the  Princess  slept. 
1  suspected  that  Captain  Manby  slept  frequently  in 
the  house.  It  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
house.  Hints  were  given  by  the  servants,  and  I  be^ 
lieve  that  others  suspected  it  as  well  as  myself.  Th* 
Princess  took  a  child,  which  I  understand  was  broughl 
into  the  house  by  Stikeman.  I  waited  only  one  week 
in  three,  and  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  the  child  wa^ 
brought,  but  I  saw  it  there  early  in  1803.  The  child 
who  is  now  with  the  Princess  is  the  same  as  I  saw  therfe 
early  in  1803.  It  has  a  mark  in  its  left  hand.  Austin 
is  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  said  to  be  the  father. 
Austin's  wife  is,  I  beHev6,  still  alive.  Shte  has  had 
atiotber  child,  a(nd  has  brought  it  sometimes  to  Mon- 
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tague  Hous^.  It  it  very  like  the  child  who  liy^s  with 
the  Princess.  Mrs.  Gosden  was  employed  as  a  nurse 
to  the  child,  and  she  used  to  bring  the  child  to  the 
Princess  as  soon  as  the  Princess  woke,  and  the  child 
gaed  to  stay  ,with  her  Royal  Highness  the  whole  morn- 
ing. The  Princess  appeared  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
the  child^  and  still  appears  so. 

R.  BIDGOOD. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville*s  House  in  Downing- 
street,  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1806. 

A  true  Copy,  SPENCER, 

J.Becket.  GRENViLLE, 


(No.  5.) 

•    The  Deposition  of  William  Cole, 

•1  HATE  lived  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever  since 
her  marriage,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  first  visited  at  Monta- 
gue House  about  1802.  I  have  observed  the  Princess 
too  familiar  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  One  day,  I  think 
About  February  in  that  year,  the  Princess  ordered  some 
sandwiches,  I  carried  them  in  the  Blue  Room  to  her. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  there.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
him  there — he  must  have  come  in  from  the  Park.  If 
'he  had  been  let  in  from  Blackheath,  he  must  have 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  I  was  waiting. 
When  I  had  left  the  sandwichei,  I  returned  after  some 
time  into  the  room,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  sitting 
very  close  to  the  Princess  on  the  sofa.  I  looked  at 
him,  and  at  her  Royal  Highness.  She  caught  my  eye, 
and  saw  that  I  noticed  the  manner  in  which  ihey  were 
sitting  together.  They  appeared  both  a  little  confused 
when  I  came  into  the  room.  A  short  time  before  this, 
one  night  jiboul  twelve  o'clock,  I  saw  a  man  go  into 
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the  honse  from  the  Park,  wrapt  up  in  a  great  coat,  t 
did  not  give  any  ahirm,  for  the  impression  on  my  mind 
was,  that  it  was  not  a  thief.  Soon  after  I  had  seen  the 
Princess  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  silting  together  on  the 
sofa,  the  Duke  of  Kent  sent  for  me,  and  told  me 
that  the  Princess  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  do  the 
duty  in  town,  because  she  had  business  to  do  in  town, 
which  she  would  rather  trust  to  me  than  any  body  else. 
The  Duke  said  that  the  Princess  had  thought  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  told  this  by  him  than 
through  Sicard.  After  this  I  never  attended  at  Mon- 
tague House,  but  occasionally  when  the  Princess  sent 
for  me.  About  July,  1802,  1  observed  that  the  Prin- 
cess  had  grown  very  large ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year  she  appeared  to  be  grown  thin,  and  I  observ- 
ed it  to  Miss  Sander,  who  said  that  the  Princess  was 
much  thinner  than  she  had  been.  I  had  not  any  idea  of 
the  Princess  being  with  child.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
painter,  used  to  go  to  Montague  House  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1801,  when  he  was  painting  the  Princess, 
and  he  has  slept  in  the  hous€  two  or  three  nights  to- 
gether. 1  have  often  seen  him  alone  with  the  Princess  at 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  has  been  there 
as  late  as  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One 
Bight  I  saw  him  with  the  Princess  in  the  Blue  Room, 
after  the  ladies  bad  retired.  Some  lime  afterwsirds, 
when  I  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  I  went 
to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  1  found  the  Blue  Room 
door  locked,  and  heard  a  whispering  in  it,  and  I  went 
away,  ■ 

wm.  cole. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing- 
sweet,  the  sixli)  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

A  true  Copy,  SPENCER, 

J.  Becket.  GRENVILLE. 
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(No.  6.) 

The  Deposition  of  Frances  Lloyd. 

I  HAVE  lived  twelve  years  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales  next  October.  I  am  in  the  Coffee-room.  My 
situation  in  the  Coffee-room  does  not  give  me  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  Princess.  I  don't  see  her  some- 
times for  months.  Mr.  Mills  attended  me  for  a  cold. 
He  asked  me  if  d)e  Prince  came  to  Blackheath,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  or  something  to  that  effect,  for 
the  Princess  was  with  child,  or  looked  if  she  was  with 
child.  This  must  have  been  three  or  four  years  ago. 
It  may  have  been  five  years  ago.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  some  time  before  the  child  was  brought  to  the 
Princess.  I  remember  the  child  being  brought.  It 
was  brought  into  my  room.  I  had  orders  sent  to  me 
to  give  the  mother  arrow  root,  with  directions  how  to 
make  it,  to  wean  the  child,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  mo> 
ther,  and  sh^  took  the  child  away.  Afterwards  the 
mother  brought  the  child  back  again.  Whether  it 
was  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  might  be  about  that  time.  The  second  time  the 
mother  brought  the  child, she  brought  it  into  my  room. 
I  a.sked  her,  how  a  mother  could  part  with  her  child. 
I  am  not  sure  which  time  I  asked  this.  The  mother 
eried,  and  said  she  could  not  afford  to  keep  it.  The 
child  was  said  to  be  about  four  months  old  when  it 
\ras  brought.  I  did  not  particularly  observe  it  myself. 

FRANCES  LLOYD. 

I  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  Princess  in  1S03.  One 
morning  when  we  were  in  the  house  at  East  Cliff, 
some  body,  I  don't  recollect  who,  knocked  at  my  door, 
and  desired  me  to  get  up  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the 
Princess.  This  was  about  six  b'clock.  I  was  asleep. 
During  the  whole  time  1  was  in  the  Princess's  service, 
I  had  never  been  called  up  before  to  make  breakfast 


for  the  Princess.  1  slept  in  the  housekeeper's  roooi 
on  the  ground  floor.  I  opened  the  shutters  of  the 
window  for  light.  I  knew  at  that  time  that  Captain 
Manby's  ship  wjis  in  the  Downs.  When  I  opened  the 
shutters,  I  saw  the  Princess  walking  down  the  gardeof 
with  a  gentleman.  She  was  walking  down  the  gravel 
Vfilk  towards  the  sea.  No  orders  had  been  given  me 
over  night  to  prepare  breakfast  early.  The  gentleman 
the  Princess  was  walking  with,  was  a  tall  man.  I  wa» 
surprised  to  see  the  Princess  walking  with  a  gentle- 
man, at  that  time  in  the  morning.  I  am  sure  it  wa» 
the  Princess.  While  we  were  at  Blackheath,  a  wo- 
man at  Charlton,  of  the  name  ofTownley,  told  me  that 
she  had  some  linen  to  wash  from  the  Princess's  house. 
That  the  lin^n  w^s  marked  with  the  appearance  of 
###**##«  *  ^  T}ne  woman  has  since  left 
Charlton, but  she  has  friends  there.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  before  the  child  was  brought  to  the  Prin- 
cess, that  the  woman  told  u$  this.  I  know  all  the  wo- 
men in  the  Princess's  house.  I  don't  think  that  any 
of  them  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  if  any  had, 
1  think  1  must  have  known  it.  1  never  told  Cole  that 
Mary  Wilson,  when  ghe  supposed  the  Princess  to  be 
in  the  library,  had  gone  into  the  Princess's  bedroom, 
aiul  had  fouqd  a  man  there  at  breakfast  with  the  Prin- 
•cess;  or  that  there  was  a  great  to-do  about  it,  and  that 
Mary  Wilson  was  sworn  to  secresy,  and  threatened 
to  be  turned  away  if  she  divulged  what  she  had  seen. 

FRANCES  LLOYD. 
v^wom  at  Lord. Grcnville's  House  in  Downing-street» 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1106,  before  us, 

EUSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
AlrueCopy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Becket.  ELLENBOROTJGH. 
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(No.  7.) 


The  Deposition  of  Mary  Ann  IVilsoti. 
I  bklieVk  it  will  be  ten  years  next  quarter,  that  1 
have  lived  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  housemaid, 
\  wail  on  the  ladies  who  attend  the   Princess.     I    re- 
member when  the  child  who  is  now  with  the  Princess, 
was  broHght  there.  Before  it  came  I  heard  say  it  was 
to  come.     The  mother  brought  the  child.    It  appear- 
ed to  be  about  four  months  old  when  it  wa^t  brought. 
I  remember  twins  being  brought  to  the  Princess,  be- 
fore this  child  was  brought.  I  never  noticed  the  Pria- 
cess's  shape  to  be  different  in  that  year  fron>  what  it 
was  before.     1  never  had  a  thought  that  the  Princess 
was  with  child.     I  have  heard  it  reported^     It  is  a 
good  while  ago.     I  never  myself  suspected  her  being 
with  child.     I  think  sbe  could  not  have  been  witb 
child,  and  have  gone  on   to   her  time    without  my 
knowing  it.     I  was  at  Southend  with  the  Princes.— 
Captain  Manby  used  to  visit  the  Princess  there.     I 
make  the  Princess's  bed,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
.«f  making  it  ever  since  I  lived  with  Her  Royal  High- 
ness.   Another  maid,  whose  name  is  Ann  Bye,  assist- 
ed with  me  in  making  the  bed.    From  what  I  observ- 
ed, I  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  two  persons 
had  slept  in  the  bed.     I  never  saw  any  particular  ap- 
pearance in  it.    The  linen  was  washed  by  Stikeman'g 
wife. 

MARY  Wilson. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing-str€«t, 
the  seventh  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 
ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J,Bcckd.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  8.) 

The  Deposition  of  Samuel  Roberts. 

I  AM  a  footman  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  re- 
member the  child  being  taken  by  the  Princess.  I 
never  observed  any  particular  appearance  of  the  Prin- 
cess in  that  year — nothing  that  led  me  to  believe  that 
she  was  with  child.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  used  to  visit 
the  Princess  at  Blackheath.  I  never  saw  him  alone 
with  the  Princess.  He  never  stayed  after  eleven 
o'clock.  I  recollect  Mr.  Cole  once  asking  me,  I 
I  think  three  years  ago,  whether  there  were  any  fa- 
vourites in  the  family.  I  remember  saying,  that 
Captain  Manby  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  were  frequent- 
ly at  Blackheath,  and  dined  there  oftener  than  other 
persons.  I  never  knew  Sir  Sidney  Smith  stay  later 
than  the  ladies.  I  cannot  say  exactly  at  what  hour  he 
went,  but  I  never  remember  him  staying  alone  with 
die  Princess. 

SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 

Sworn  «t  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing.street, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

/•  Becket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  9.) 

The  Depositmi  of  Thomas  Stikeman. 

1  HAVE  been  Page  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever 
since  she  has  been  in  England.  When  I  first  saw  the 
child  who  is  with  the  Princess,  it  is  about  four  years 
ago.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  a  strong  desire  to  have 
an  infant,  which  I  and  all  the  house  knew.  I  heard 
there  was  a  woman  who  had  twins,  one  of  which  the 
Princess  was  desirous  to  have,  but  the  parents  would 
not  part  with  it.  A  woman  came  to  the  door  with  a 
petition  to  get  her  husband  replaced  in  the  Dock 
Yard,  who  had  been  removed.  She  had  a  child  with 
her.  I  took  the  child,  I  believe,  and  shewed  it  to 
Mrs.  Sander.  I  then  returned  the  child  to  the  wo- 
man, and  made  inquiries  after  the  father,  and  after- 
wards desired  the  woman  to  bring  the  child  again  to 
the  house,  which  she  did.  The  child  was  taken  to 
the  Princess.  After  the  Princess  had  seen  it,  she  de- 
sired the  woman  to  take  it  again  and  bring  it  back  in 
a  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Sander  was  desired  to  provide 
linen  for  it.  Within  a  few  days  the  child  was  brought 
again  by  the  mother,  and  was  left,  and  has  been  with 
the  Princess  ever  since.  I  don't  recollect  the  child  had 
any  mark ;  but  upon  reflection  I  do  recollect  the  mo- 
tlier  said  he  was  marked  with  elder  wine  on  the  hand. 
The  father  of  the  child,  whose  name  is  Austin,  lives 
with  me  at  Pimlico.  My  wife  is  a  laundress,  and 
washed  the  linen  of  the  Prince.  Austin  is  employed 
to  turn  a  mangle  for  me.  The  child  was  born  in  Brown- 
low-street,  and  it  was  baptized  there;  but  I  only  know 
this  from  the  mother.  The  mother  has  since  lain-iii 
A  second  time  in  Brownlow-street.     I   never  saw  the 
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woman  to  my  knowledge  before  she  came  with  the 
petition  to  the  door.    I  had  no  particular  directions 
by  the  Princess  to  procure  a  child.     I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  take  the  child  of  persons  of  good  character,  than 
the  child  of  a  pauper.     Nothing  led  me  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Princess,  to  suppose  that  she  was  with 
child,  but  from  her  shape  it  is  difficult  to  judge  when 
she  is  with   child.     When  she  was  with  child  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  I  should  not  have  known  it  when 
she  was  far  advanced  in  her  tioiej  if  I  had  not  been 
told  it.   Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  one  time  visited  very  fre- 
quently at  Montague  House,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
At  the  time  the  Princess  was  altering  her  rooms  in  the 
Turkish  style.  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  visits  were  very  fre- 
quent.   The  Princess  consulted  him  upon  them.  Mr. 
Morell  was  the  upholsterer.     Sir  Sidney  Smith  came 
frequently  alone.     He  stayed  alone  with  the  Princess 
sometimes  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     He  has  been 
there  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  after,  I  believe  alone  with 
the  Princess.    The  Princess  is  of  that  lively  vivacity, 
that  she  makes  herself  familiar  with  gentlemen,  which 
prevented  my  being  struck  with  his  staying  so  late.    I 
do  not  believe  that  at  that  time  any  other  gentleman 
visited  the  Princess  so  frequently,  or  stayed   so  late. 
I  have  seen  the  Princess  when  they  were  alone  sitting 
with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  the  same  sofa  in  the  Blue 
Room.     I  had  access  to  the  Blue  Room  at  all  times. 
There  was  an  inner  room  which  opened  into  the  Blue 
Room.    When  that  room  was  not  lighted  up,  I  did 
not  go  into  it,  and  did  not  consider  that  I  had  a  right 
to  go  into  it.    I  had  no  idea   on  what  account  I  wa» 
brought  here,    I  did  not  know  that  the  Princess's 
conduct  was  questioned  or  questionable.    I  was  with 
the  Princess  at  Rarasgate.    When  she  wa«  at  East 
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ClifF,  Captain  M anby  was  very  frequently  there;  went 
away  as  late  at  night  as  eleven  o'clock.  I  don't  re- 
member Fanny  Lloyd  being  called  up  any  morning  to 
make  breakfast  for  the  Princess.  I  did  not  like  Capt. 
Manby  coming  so  often,  and  staying  so  late,  and  I 
was  uneasy  at  it.  I  remember  a  piece  of  plate,  a  silver 
lamp,  being  sent  to  Captain  Manby.  I  saw  it  in 
Sicard's  possession.  He  told  me  it  was  for  Captain 
Manby,  and  he  had  a  letter  to  send  with  it.  I  have 
never  seen  Captain  Manby  at  the  Princess's  at  Rams- 
gate  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  have 
heard  he  has  been  there  earlier.  I  had  never  any  sus- 
picions of  there  being  any  thing  improper,  either  from 
the  frequent  visits  of  Captain  Manby,  or  from  his  con- 
duct. I  was  at  Catherington  with  the  Princess.  She 
used  to  go  out  generally  in  her  own  chaise.  I  think 
I  have  once  or  twice  seen  her  go  with  Mr.  Hood  in  his 
one-horse  chaise.  They  have  been  out  for  two  hours, 
or  two  hours  and  a  half,  together.  I  believe  only  a 
day  or  two  elapsed  between  the  time  the  child  being 
first  brought,  and  being  then  brought  back  again,  and 
left  with  the  Princess.  I  am  sure  the  child  was  not 
weaned  after  it  had  been  first  brought,  I  don't  re- 
collect any  gentleman  ever  sleeping  in  the  house.  I 
don't  remember  Lawrence  the  painter  ever  sleeping 
there.  The  Princess  seems  very  fond  of  the  child.  It 
is  always  called  William  Austin. 

THOMAS  STIKEMAN. 
Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  house  in  Downingrstreet, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  iyo6,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Bechet.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  10.) 

The  Deposition  of  John  Sicard. 
1  HAVE  lived  seven  years  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
am  house-steward,  and  have  been  in  that  situation  from 
the  end  of  six  months  after  I  first  lived  with  Her  Royal 
Highness.  I  remember  the  child  who  is  now  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales  being  brough  there.  It  was  about  five 
months  old  when  it  was  broughi.  It  is  about  four  years 
ago,  just  before  we  went  to  Ramsgate.  I  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  object  of  my  being  brought  here 
I  had  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Princess  frequently.  I 
waited  on  her  at  dinner  and  supper.  I  never  observed 
that  the  Princess  had  the  appearance  of  being  with  child. 
I  think  it  was  hardly  possible  that  she  should  have  been 
with  child  without  my  perceiving  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
used  to  visit  very  frequently  at  Montague  House  in  1802, 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.  He  was  very  often,  I 
believe,  alone  with  the  Princess,  and  so  was  Mr.  Canning, 
and  otiier  gentlemen.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  suspected 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  of  any  improper  conduct  with  the  Prin- 
cess. I  never  had  any  suspicion  of  the  Princess  acting 
improperly  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  or  any  other  gentleman. 
I  remember  Captain  Manby  visiting  at  Montague  House. 
The  Princess  of  VVales  did  not  pay  for  the  expence  of 
fitting  up  his  cabin,  but  the  linen  furniluie  was  ordered 
by  me,  by  direction  of  the  Princess,  of  IVcw  berry  and 
Jone^.  Tt  was  put  by  Newberry  and  Jones  in  the  Prin- 
cess's bill,  and  was  paid  for  with  the  jcst  of  the  bill  by 
Miss  Heynian. 

JOHN   SICARD. 
Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  liouse  in  Downing-street, 
the  seventh  #ay  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  tiue  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J,  Becket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 


(No.  11.) 

The  Deposition  of  Charlotte  Sander. 

1  HAVE  lived  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  eleven  years. 
I  am  a  native  of  Brunswick,  and  came  with  the  Princess 
from  Brunswick-  The  Princess  has  a  little  boy  living  with 
her  under  her  protection.  He  had  a  mark  on  his  hand, 
but  it  is  worn  off.  I  first  saw  him  four  years  ago,  in  the 
autumn.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  child  are  still 
alive.  1  have  seen  them  both.  The  father  worked  in  the 
Dock  Yard  at  Deptford,  but  has  now  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  The  father's  name  is  Austin.  The  mother  brought 
the  child  to  the  Princess  when  he  was  four  months  old. 
1  was  present  when  the  child  w  as  brought  to  the  Princess. 
She  was  in  her  own  room  up  stairs  when  the  child  was 
brought.  She  came  out  and  took  the  child  herself.  I 
understood  that  the  child  was  expected  before  it  was 
brought,  i  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  the  child  in  the 
house  before  it  appeared  to  be  four  months  old.  The 
Princess  was  not  ill  or  indisposed  in  the  autumn  of  1802. 
1  was  dresser  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  She  could  not  be 
ill  or  indisposed  without  my  knowing  it.  I  am  sure  that 
she  was  not  confined  to  her  room  or  to  her  bed  in  that 
autumn.  There  was  not  to  my  knowledge  any  other  child 
in  the  house.  It  was  hardly  possible  there  could  have 
been  a  child  there  without  my  knowing  it.  I  have  no  re- 
collection that  the  Princess  had  grown  bigger  in  the  year 
1802  than  usual.  I  am  sure  the  Princess  was  not  preg- 
nant. Being  her  dresser,  I  nmst  have  seen  if  she  was. 
I  solemnly  and  positively  swear  J  have  no  reason  to  know 
or  believe  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  at  any 
time  pregnant  during  the  time  I  have  lived  with  Her 
Royal  Highness  at  Montague  House.  I  may  have  said 
to  Cole  that  the  Princess  was  grown  much  thinner,  but  I 


don't  recollect  that  I  did.  I  never  heard  any  body  say 
any  thing  about  the  Princess  being  pregnant  till  I  came 
here  to-day.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  any  question 
to-day  respecting  the  Princess  being  pregnant.  Nobody 
came  over  to  the  Princess  from  Germany  in  the  autumn 
of  1802  to  my  knowledge.  Her  Royal  Highness  vt^as 
generally  blooded  twice  in  a  year,  but  not  lately.  1  ne- 
ver had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Princess  received 
the  visits  of  any  gentlemen  at  improper  hours.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  visited  her  frequently,  and  almost  daily.  He 
was  there  very  late,  sometimes  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  1  never  saw  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  a  room  alone 
with  the  Princess  late  at  night.  1  never  saw  any  thing 
which  led  me  to  suppose  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  on  a 
very  familiar  footing  with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I  at- 
tended the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Southend.  She  had 
two  liouses,  No.  9'  and  No.  8.  I  knew  Captain  Manby. 
He  commanded  the  Africaine.  He  visited  the  Princess. 
While  his  ship  was  there,  he  was  frequently  with  the 
Princess,  i  don't  know  or  believe,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  Captain  Manby  staid  till  very  late  hours 
with  the  Princess.  1  never  suspected  that  there  was  any 
improper  familiarity  between  them.  I  never  expressed  to 
any  body  a  wish  that  Captain  Manby 's  visits  were  not  so 
frequent.  If  the  Princess  had  company,  I  was  never 
present.  The  Princess  was  at  Ramsgate  in  1803.  1  have 
seen  Captain  Manby  there  frequently.  He  came  to  the 
Princess's  house  to  dinner.  He  never  stayed  till  late  at 
night  at  the  Princess's  house.  I  was  in  Devonshire  witli 
the  Princess  lately.  There  was  no  one  officer  that  she 
saw  when  she  was  in  Devonshire  more  than  the  rest.  I 
never  heard  from  the  Princess  that  slie  apprehended  her 
conduct  was  questioned.  When  1  was  brought  here  I 
thought  I  might  be  questioned  respecting  the  Princess's 
conduct,  and  I  was  sorry  to  come.    I  don't  know  why  I 
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thought  so.  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  while  I  lived  with  her,  which  would  have  made 
me  uneasy  if  I  had  been  her  husband.  When  I  was  at 
Southend  I  dined  in  the  Steward's  room.  I  can't  say 
whether  I  ever  heard  any  body  in  the  steward's  room  say 
any  thing  about  the  Captain,  meaning  Captain  Manby. 
It  is  so  long  ago  I  may  have  forgot  it.  I  have  seen  Cap- 
tain Manby  alone  with  the  Princess  at  No.  9>  in'the  draw- 
ing-room at  Southend.  I  have  seen  it  only  once  or  twice. 
It  was  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ne- 
ver later.  I  slept  in  a  room  next  to  the  Princess  in  the 
house  No.  9,  at  Southend.  I  never  saw  Captain  Manby 
in  any  part  of  that  house  but  the  drawing-room.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  he  was  in  any  other  room  in  the 
house.  I  was  at  Catherington  with  the  Princess.  She 
was  at  Mr.  Hood's  house.  I  never  saw  any  familiarity 
between  her  and  Mr.  Hood.  I  have  seen  her  drive 
out  in  Mr.  Hood's  carriage  with  him  alone.  It  was  a  gig» 
They  used  to  be  absent  for  several  hours.  A  servant  of 
the  Princess  attended  them.  1  have  delivered  packets  by 
the  order  of  the  Princess,  which  she  gave  me  sealed  up, 
to  Sicard,  to  be  by  him  forwarded  to  Captain  Manby. 
The  birth-day  of  the  child  who  lives  with  the  Princess  is 
the  nth  of  July,  as  his  mother  told  me.  She  says  that 
he  was  christened  at  Deptford.  The  child  had  a  mark  on 
the  hand.  The  mother  told  me  that  it  was  from  red  wine. 
I  believe  the  child  came  to  the  Princess  in  November. 

C.  SANDER. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  house  in  Downing-street, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1806. 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

/.  Becket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  12.) 

Deposition  of  Sophia  Austin. 

I  KNOW  the  child  which  is  now  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales.     I  am  the  mother  of  it.     I  was  delivered  of  it 
four  years  ago  the  1 1th  of  July  next,  at  Brownlow-street 
Hospital.     I  have  lain  in  there  three  times.     William, 
who  is  with  the  Princess,  is  the  second  child  I  laid  in  of 
there.     It  was  marked  in  the  right  hand  with  red  wine. 
My  husband  was  a  labourer  in  the  Dock-yard  at  Dept- 
ford.    When  peace  was  proclaimed,  a  number  of  the 
workmen  were  discharged,  and  my  husband  was  one 
who  was  discharged.     1  went  to  the  Princess  with  a 
petition  on  a  Saturday,  to  try  to  get  my  husband  re- 
stored.    I  lived  at  that  time  at  Deptford  New-Row, 
No.  7,  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bearblock.     He 
was  a  milkman.     The  day  I  went  to  the  Princess  with 
the  petition,  was  a  fortnight  before  the  6th  of  November. 
Mr.  Bennet,  a  baker  in  New-street,  was  our  dealer,  and 
I  took  the  child  to  Mr.  Bennet's  when  I  went  to  re- 
ceive my  husband's  wages  every  week  from  the  time  I 
left  the  Hospital  till  I  carried  the  child  to  the  Princess. 
I  knew  Mr.  Stikeman  only  by  having  seen  him  oncc- 
before,  when  I  went  to  apply  for  a  letter  to  Brownlow- 
street  Hospital.     When  I  went  to  Montague  House, 
I  desired  Mr.  Stikeman  to  present  my  petition.     He 
said  they  were  denied  to  do  such  things,  but  seeing 
me  with  a  baby  he  could  do  no  less.    He  then  took  the 
child  from  me,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.     He  then 
brought  me  back  the  child,  and  brought  half-a-guinea 
which  the  ladies  sent  me.     He  said  if  the  child  had 
been  younger,  he  could  have  got  it  taken  care  of  for 
me,  but  desired  that  I  would  come  up  again.     I  went 


up  again  on  the  Mouday  following,  and  I  saw  Mr, 
Stiketnan.  Mr.  Stikeman  afterwards  came  several 
times  to  us,  and  appointed  me  to  take  the  child  to 
Montague  House  on  the  5th  of  November,  but  it 
rained  all  day,  and  I  did  not  take  it.  Mr.  Stikeman 
came  down  to  me  on  the  Saturday  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  I  took  the  child  on  that  day  to  the  Princess's 
house.  The  Princess  was  out.  1  waited  till  she  re- 
turned. She  saw  the  child,  and  asked  its  age.  I  went 
down  into  the  coffee-room,  and  they  gave  me  some 
arrow-root  to  wean  the  child ;  for  I  was  suckling  the 
child  at  this  time,  and  when  I  had  weaned  tiie  child,  I 
was  to  bring  it  and  leave  is  with  the  Princess.  I  did 
wean  the  child,  and  brought  it  to  the  Princess's  house  on 
ihe  15th  of  November,  and  left  it  there,  and  it  has  been 
with  the  Princess  ever  since.  1  saw  the  child  last  Whit- 
Monday,  and  I  swear  that  it  is  my  child. 

SOPHIA  AUSTIN. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenvi lie's  house  in  Downing-sti"eet, 
die  seventh  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Becket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 


(No.    13.) 
Earl  Spencer  to  Lord  Gwydir. 

20th  June,  1806. 
My  Lorb, 
In  consequence  of  certain   inquiries  directed  by  his 
Majesty,  Lady  Douglas,  wife  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  the 
Marines,  has  deposed  upoii  oath  that  she  was  told  by  her 


Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  at  a  break* 
fk»t  at  Lady  Willoughby*s  house  in  May  or  June,  1802, 
&c. 

[Eriractjrom  Ladi/  Douglcni's  Deposition.'] 

It  being  material  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  I  am  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will 
have  the  goodness  to  desire  Lady  Willoughby  to  put  down 
in  writing  every  circumstance  in  any  manner  relative 
thereto  (if  any  such  there  be)  of  which  her  Ladyship  has 
any  recollection ;  and  also  to. apprize  me,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's information,  whether  at  any  time,  during  the 
course  of  the  abovemcntioned  year,  Lady  Willoughby  ob* 
served  any  such  alteratron  in  the  Princess's  shape,  or  any 
other  circumstances,  as  might  induce  her  Ladyship  to 
believe  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  then  pregnant. 

I  am,  &c. 

A  true  Copy, 

J.  Becket,  SPENCER. 


(No.  14.) 

Sidmouth,  2] 8i  June,  180S. 

My  dear  Lord, 
In  obedience  to  your  commattds,  I  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  Lady  Willoughby  the  important  subject  of 
your  private  letter,  dated  the  20th  instant,  and  I  have  the 
honour  of  enclosing  a  letter  to  your  Lordship  from  Lady 
Willoughby. 

,  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

A  true  Copy, 

J.Becket,  GWYDIR, 


(No.  15.) 

My  Lord, 
In  obedience  to  the  comtnand  contained  in  your  Lord- 
ship's  letter  communicated  to  me  by  Lord  Gwydir,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion vrhatever  of  the  fact  stated  to  have  taken  place,  du- 
ring a  breakfast  at  Whitehall  in  May  or  June  1802  ;  nor 
do  I  bear  in  mind  any  particular  circumstances  relative 
to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  you  allude. 

I  hiive  the  honour,  Sue. 

WILLOUGHBY. 

June  21,  1806. 

Earl  Spenceb. 
A  true  Copy, 

J,  Becket. 


.  (No.  16.) 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Births  aii^ 
Baptisms  of  Children  born  in  the  Brownlow- 
street  Lying^-in  Hospital, 

Born  1802,  Baptized, 

May, 
8,        Thomas,  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Austin,        20 

July, 
1 1,  William,  of  Samuel  and  Sophia  Austin,  15. 

The  above  are  the  only  two  entries  under  the  name  of 
Austin,  about  the  period  in  question,  and  were  extracted 
by  me.     No  description  of  the  children  is  preserved. 

CHARLES  WATKIN  WILLUMS  WYNN. 
June  23,  1806. 

A  true  Copy, 

J.  Becket, 


f» 


(No.  17.) 

The  Deposition  of  Elizabeth  Gosden. 

I  AM  the  wife  of  Frnncis  Gosden,  who  is  a  servant  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  has  lived  with  her  Royal 
Highness  eleven  years.  In  November,  1802,  I  was  sent 
for  to  the  Princess's  house  to  look  after  a  liitle  child  ;  I 
understood  that  he  had  been  then  nine  days  in  the  house. 
I  was  nurse  to  the  child.  One  of  the  ladies,  1  th'ink  Miss 
Sander,  delivered  the  child  tome,  and  told  me  her  Royal 
Highness  wished  me  to  take  care  of  him.  Tlie  child  never 
slept  with  the  Princess.  I  sometimes  used  to  take  him  to 
the  Princess  before  she  was  up,  and  leave  him  with  her 
on  her  bed.  The  child  had  a  mark  on  the  hand,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  stain  of  wine,  but  is  now  worn  out.  I  was 
r;bont  a  yejir  and  three  quarters  with  the  child.  The 
mother  used  to  come  often  to  see  him.  I  never  saw  the 
Princess  dress  the  child,  or  takeoff  its  things  herself;  but 
she  has  seen  me  do  it.  Tlie  child  is  not  so  much  with 
the  Princess  now  as  be  wa=i. 

ELIZ  GOSDEN. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenvijie's  house  in  Douning-streei, 
the  ISd  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,      '  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Bucket.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  18.) 

Deposition  of  Betty  Toumley. 

I  LIVED  at  Chnrlton  sixteen  years,  and  till  within  the 
last  two  years.     I   was  a  laundress,  and   used  to  wash 
linen  for  the  Princess  of  Wales's  family.     After  the  Prin- 
ess  left  (Charlton  and   went  to  Blackheath,  I  used  to  go 
over  to  Blackhcath  to  fetch  the  linen   to  wash.     I  have 
had  linen  from   the  Princess's  house  the  same  as  other 
ladies  :  1  niean  that  there  were  such  appearances  on  it  as 
might  arise  from  natural  causes  to  which  women  are  sub- 
ject.    I  never  washed  the  Princess's  own  bed-linen,   but 
once  or  twice  occasionally.     I  recollect  one  bundle  of 
linen  once  coming,  whicii  I  thought  rather  more  marked 
than  usual.    They  told  me  that  the  Princess  had  been 
bleed  with  leeche^;,  and  it  dirtied  the  linen  more  :  the  ser- 
vants told  me  so,  but  I  don't  remember  who  the  servants 
were  that  told  me  so.     I  recollect  once,  I  came  to  town 
and  left  the  linen  with  my  daughter  to  wash  ;  I  looked 
at  the  clothes  slowly  before  I  went,  and  counted  them, 
and  my  daughter,  and  a  woman  she  employed  with  her, 
washed  them  while  I  was  in   town.     I  thought  when  1 
looked  them  over,  that  there  might  be  something  more 
than  usual.    My  opinion  was,  that  it  was  from  *  *  *  * 
*  *     The  linen  had  the  appearance  of  ******,  I 
believed  it  at  the  time.    Tliey  were  fine  damask  napkins, 
and  some  of  them  marked  with  a  little  red  crown  in  the 
corner,  and  some  without  marks.     I  might  mention  it  to 
Fanny  Lloyd.    I  don't  recollect  when   this  was,  but  it 
must  be  more  than   two  years  and  a  half  ago;  for  1  did 
not  wash  for  the  Princess's  family  but  very  little  for  the 
last  six  months.     Mary  Wilson  used  to  give  me  the 
linen,  and  I  believe  it  was  she  who  told  me  that  the 
Princess  was  bled  with  leeches ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  linen  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  was  different 
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from  that  which  it  was  said  was  stained  by  bleeding  with 
leeches.  I  remember  the  child  coming.  I  used  to  wash 
the  linen  for  the  child,  and  Mrs  Gosden  who  nursed  the 
child,  used  to  pay  me  for  it.  I  kept  a  book,  in  which  I 
entered  the  linen  I  washed.  I  am  not  sure  whetl^rl  have 
it  still  -.—but  if  I  have,  it  is  in  a  chest  at  my  daughters,  at 
Charlton,  and  I  will  produce  it  if  I  can  find  it. 

B.  TOWNLEY. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing-street, 
the  2Sd  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Beclcet,  ELLENBOROUGH. 


(No.  19.) 

Deposition  of  Thomas  Edmeades,  of  Greenwich, 
Surgeon  and  Apothecary* 

I  AM  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Greenwich,  and  waft 
appointed  the  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  1081.  From  that  time  I  have  attended  her 
Royal  Highness  and  her  household.  I  knew  Fanny  Lloyd 
who  attended  in  the  coffee-room,  at  the  Princess's.  I 
frequently  attended  lier  for  colds.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  said  any  thing  to  her  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
It  never  once  entered  my  thoughts  while  I  attended  the 
Princess,  that  she  was  pregnant.  I  never  said  that  she 
wa»  sp  to  Fanny  Lloyd.    I  have  bled  the  Princess  twice; 
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the  second  bleeding  was  in  1802^  and  it  was  in  the  June 
quarter,  as  appears  by  the  book  I  kept.    I  don't  know 
what  she  was  bled  for — it  was  at  her  own  desire— it  was 
Hot  by  any  medical  advice.     I  was  unwilling  to  do  it,  but 
she  wished  it.     If  I  recollect,  she  complained  of  a  pain  in 
her  chest,  but  I  don't  remember  that  she  had  any  illness. 
1  did  not  use  to  bleed  her  twice  a  year.     I  certainly  saw 
her  Roynl Highness  in  Nov.  1802,     I  saw  her  on  the  l6th 
of  November,  but  I  had  not  any  idea  of  her  being  then 
with  child.     ]  did  not  attend  her  on  the  I6lh  November, 
but  I  saw  her  then ;  I  was  visiting  a  child  (a  male  child,) 
from  Deptford.    I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  the 
Princess  in  October,  i80l.    The  child  must  have  been 
from  three  to  five  months  old  when  I  first  saw  it.     I  have 
no  recollection  of  the  Princess  having  been  ill  about  the 
end  of  October,  1802.    I  have  visited  the  child  very  often 
*)nce,  and  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  same 
child.     The  Princess  used  sometimes  to  send  for  leeches, 
and  had  them  from  me.     X  don't  think  that  I  attended 
tlie  Princess,  or  saw  her  often,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1802.     I  had  not  the  sole  care  of  the  Princess's  health 
during  the  time  I  have  spoken  of.    Sir  Francis  Millman 
attended  her  occasionally. 

THOMAS  EDMEADES. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing-street, 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Bechet.  ELLENBOROUGH. 
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(No.  20.) 

Depositmi  of  Samuel  Gillam  Mills,  of  Greemckh, 
Surgeon. 

I  AM  a  surgeon  ai  Greenwich  ;  have  been  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Edmeades  since  1800.     Before  he  was  my  part- 
ner I  attended  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Family  from  the 
time  of  her  coming  to  Biackheath  from  Charlton.    I  was 
appointed  by  the  Princess  her  surgeon,  in  April,  1801,  by 
a  written  appointment,   and  from  that  time  I  never  at- 
tended her  Royal  Highness,  or  any  of  the  servants,  in  my 
medical  capacity, except  that  1  once  attended  Miss  Gouch, 
and  once  Miss  Millfield.  Tliere  was  a  child  brought  to  the 
Princess  while  I  attended  her.    I  was  called  upon  to  exa- 
mine the  child.    Itwasagirl.    It  must  have  been  in  1801, 
or  thereabouts.    The  child  afterwards  had  the  measles,  and 
I  attended  her.  When  first  1  saw  the  child,  I  think  it  must 
liave  been  about  ten  months  old.    It  must  have  been  prior 
to  April,  1801.     I  understood  that  the  child  was  taken 
through  charity.  1  remember  that  there  was  a  female  ser- 
vant who  attended  in  the  coffee-room.  I  never  said  to  that 
womam,  or  to  any  other  person,  that  the  Princess  was  with 
child,  or  looked  as  if  she   was  with  child,   and  I  never 
thought  so,   or   surmised  any  thing  of  the  kind. -^  I  was 
once  sent  for  by  her  Royal  Highness  to  bleed  her.     I  was 
not  at  home,  and  Mr.  Edmeades  bled  her.     I  had  bled  her 
two  or  three  times  before  ;  it  was  by  direction  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Millman.     It  was  for  an  inflammation  she  had  on  the 
iungs.     As  much  as  I  knew  it  was  not  usual  for  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  bled  twice  a  year.     I  don't  know  that  any  other 
medical  person  attended  her  at  the  time  that  I  did,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  there  did.     I  don't  know  that  Sir  Francis 
Millman  had  advised  that  she  should  be  blooded  at  the 
time  that  I  was  sent  for  and  was  not  at  home,  nor  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  bei  n  then  blooded.     I  do  recollect 
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something  of  having  attended  the  servant  who  was  in  the 
cofFee-roooi,  for  a  cold,  but  I  ana  sure  I  never  said  to  her 
that  the  Princess  was  with  child,  or  looked  as  if  she  was  so. 
I  have  known  that  the  Princess  has  frequently  sent  to  Mi. 
Edmeades  for  leeches.  When  I  saw  the  female  child,  Mrs. 
Sander  was  in  the  room,  and  some  other  servants,  but  I 
don't  recollect  who.  I  was  sent  for  to  see  wliether  there 
was  any  disease  about  the  child — to  see  whether  it  was  a 
healthy  child,  as  Her  Royal  Highness  meant  to  take  it 
under  her  patronage.  The  child  could  just  walk  alone. 
I  saw  the  child  frequently  afterwards.  It  was  at  one  time 
with  Bidgood,  and  another  time  with  Gosden  and  his 
wife.  1  don't  recollect  tliat  the  Princess  was  by  at  any 
time  when  1  saw  the  child.  I  never  saw  the  child  in  Mon- 
tague House  when  I  attended  it  as  a  patient,  but  when  I 
was  first  sent  for  to  see  if  the  child  had  any  disease,  it  was 
in  Montague  House. 

SAMUEL  GILLAM  MILLS. 

Sworn  at  Lord  Grenville's  House  in  Downing-street, 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1806,  before  us, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
AtmeCopy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Becket.  ELLEN  BOROUGH. 


(No.  21.) 
Deposition  of  Harriet  Fitzgerald. 

I  CAME  first  to  live  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1801, 
merely  as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  have  continued  to 
live  with  her  Royal  Highness  to  this  time.     I  know  Lady 
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Douglas.  I  remember  her  lying  in.  It  happened  by  ac- 
cident that  Her  Royal  Highness  was  in  the  honseat  the 
time  of  Lady  Douglas's  delivery.  I  think  it  was  in  July, 
1802.  I  was  there  myself.  The  Princess  was  not  in  the 
room  at  the  time  Lady  Douglas  was  delivered.  There  was 
certainly  no  appearance  of  the  Princess  being  pregnant  at 
that  time.  I  saw  the  Princess  at  that  time  every  day,  and 
at  all  hours.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  the 
Princess  should  have  been  with  child  without  my  observing 
it.  I  never  was  at  a  breakfast  with  the  Princess  at  Lady 
Willoughby's.  The  Princess  took  a  little  girl  into  the 
house  about  nine  years  ago.  I  was  not  in  the  house  at  the 
thne.  I  was  in  the  house  when  the  boy,  who  is  now  there, 
was  brought  there.  She  had  said  before  openly  that  she 
should  like  to  have  a  child,  and  she  had  asked  the  servant 
who  brought  the  child,  if  he  knew  of  any  persons  who 
Would  part  with  a  child.  I  was  at  Southend  with  the  Prin- 
cess. I  remember  Captain  Manby  being  there  sometimes. 
He  was  not  there  very  often.  He  used  to  come  at  different 
hours,  as  the  tide  served.  He  dined  there,  but  never 
stayed  late.  I  was  at  Southend  all  the  time  the  Princess 
was  there.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  have  seen  Captain 
Manby  there,  or  known  him  to  be  there,  later  than  nine, 
or  half  after  nine.  I  never  knew  of  any  correspondence  by 
letter  with  him  when  he  was  abroad.  I  don't  recollect  to 
have  seen  him  ever  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Princess's* 
I  was  at  Ramsgate  with  the  Princess.  Captain  Manby 
may  have  dined  there  once.  He  never  slept  there  to  my 
knowledge,  nor  do  I  believe  he  did.  The  Princess  rises  at 
different  hours,  seldom  before  ten  or  eleven.  I  never  knew 
her  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  she  had  been  up 
so  early  I  should  not  have  known  it,  not  being  up  so  early 
myself.  I  remember  the  Princess  giving  Captain  Manby 
an  inkstand.  He  had  the  care  of  two  boys  whom  she 
protected.  I  can't  say  that  Captain  Manby  did  not  sleep 
at  Southend.   He  may  have  slept  in  the  village,  but  1  be- 
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lieve  he  never  slept  in  the  Princess's  house.  I  wasatCa- 
therington  with  the  Princess,  I  remember  Her  Royal 
Highness  going  out  in  an  open  carriage  with  the  present 
Lord  Hood.  I  believe  Lord  Hood's  servant  attended 
them.  There  was  only  one  servant,  and  no  other  carriage 
with  them.  I  was  at  Dawlish  this  summer  with  the  Prin- 
cess, and  afterwards  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The  Princess 
saw  a  great  deal  of  company  there.  Sir  Richard  Strachaa 
used  to  come  there.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  discontinuing  his  visits  there.  I  remember  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  being  frequently  at  Montague  House.  He  was 
sometimes  there  as  late  as  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  never  alone  that  I  know  of.  The  Princess 
was  not  in  the  room  when  Lady  Douglas  was  brought  to 
bed.  I  know  she  was  not,  because  I  was  in  the  room  my- 
self when  Lady  Douglas  was  delivered.  Dr.  Mackie  of 
Lewisham,  was  the  accoucheur.  I  don't  recollect  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  ever  being  alone  with  the  Princess  ia  the 
evening.  It  may  have  happened,  but  I  dorv't  know  that 
it  did.  I  used  to  sit  with  the  Princess  always  in  the  even- 
ing, but  not  in  the  morning.  I  was  with  the  Princess  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Hood  and  Lord  Amelius  Beau- 
clerc  were  there  with  her.  She  went  there  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

HARRIET  FITZGERALD. 

Sworn  before  us  at  Lord  Grenville's  house  in  Down- 
ing-street,  the  27th  day  of  June,  1806,  before  ui, 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
A  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J.  Becket,  ELLENBOROUGIL 
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(No.  22.) 

Whitehall,  J \i]y  1,  1806. 


Mv  Lord, 


Thb  extreme  importance  of  the  business  on  which  1 
have  before  troubled  your  Lordship  and  Lady  Wik« 
loughby,  makes  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  persons 
to  whom  His  Majesty  has  entrusted  the  Inquiry,  fur- 
tijer  to  request  that  her  Ladyship  will  have  the  goodness 
to  return  in  writing,  distinct  and  separate  answers  to  the 
enclosed  Queries.  They  beg  leave  to  add,  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  examine  upon  oath  the  several  persons  to  whose 
testimony  they  have  thought  it  right  to  have  recourse  on 
this  occasion.  They  have  been  unwilling  to  give  Lady 
Willoughby  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  for  that  pur- 
pose, well  knowing  the  full  reliance  which  may  be  placed 
on  every  thing  which  shall  be  stated  by  her  Ladyship  in 
this  form.  But  on  her  return  to  town  it  may  probably  be 
judged  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  this  most 
important  proceeding,  that  she  should  be  so  good  as  to 
confirm  on  oath,  the  truth  of  the  written  answers  re- 
quested from  her  Ladyship. 


(No  Signature  in  the  original.} 
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(No.  23.) 

Sidmouth,  J a]y  S,  1806. 
My  Lord, 

I  IMMEDIATELY  communicated  to  Lady  Willoughby 
the  Queries  transmitted  to  me  in  the  envelope  of  a  letter 
dated  July  the  first,  which  J  had  the  honour  to  receive 
this  day  from  your  Lordship.  I  return  the  Queries  with 
Lady  Willoughby'^  Answers  in  her  own  hand-writing. 

We  are  both  truly  sensible  of  your  Lordship's  kind  at- 
tention in  not  requiring  Lady  Willoughby's  personal 
attendance.     She  will  most  readily  obey  the  Order  of  the 

Council,  should  her  presence  become  necessary, 
I  have  the  honour,  Sec. 

GWYDIR. 
To  Earl  Spencer,  S^c.  Sfc.  Sfc. 

A  true  Copy,         • 
J,Becket. 


(No.  24.) 

Queries.  Answers. 

1.  Does  Lady  Willough-  l.  Ill  the  course  of  the 

by     remember    seeing    the  last  ten  years  the  Princess 

Princess  of  Wales  at  break-  of    Wales    has    frequently 

fasi  or  dinner  at  her  house,  done    me    the    honour    to 

either  at  Whitehall  or  Bee-  breakfast  and  dine  at  White- 
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kenham,  on  or  about  the 
months  of  May  or  June, 
1802  ? 


'•^t.  Has  her  Ladyship  any 
recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness having  retired  from  the 
company  at  such  breakfast 
or  dinner,  on  account,  or 
under  the  pretence,  of  hav- 
ing spilt  any  thing  over  her 
handkerchief?  And  if  .so, 
did  Lady  Willoughby  attend 
Her  Royal  Highness  on  that 
occasion  ?  and  what  then 
passed  between  them  rela- 
tive to  that  circumstance  ? 

S.lfad  Lady  Willoughby 
frequent  opportunities  in 
the  course  of  that  year,  to 
see  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
at  what  periods?  And  did 
she  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  observe  any  appear- 
ance, which  led  her  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  pregnant  ? 


hall,  and  Langley,  in  Kent. 
Her  Royal  Highness  may 
have  been  at  my  house  in 
the  months  of  May  or  June, 
1802,  but  of  the  periods  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  her,  I  have  no 
precise  recollection. 

3.  I  do  not  remember 
Her  Royal  Highness  hav- 
ing at  any  time  retired 
from  the  company,  either  at 
Whitehall,  or  at  Langley, 
under  the  pretence  of  hav- 
ing spilt  any  thing  over  her 
handkerchief. 


3.  To  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance I  had  few  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
year  1802,  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect having  observed  any 
particular  circumstances  re- 
lative to  Her  Royal  High- 
ness's  appearance. 
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4.  Is  Lady  Willoughby 
acquainted  with  any  other  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the 
same  conchision,  or  tending 
to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
criminal  intercourse,  or  im- 
proper familiarity  between 
Her  Royal  Highness  and 
any  other  person  whatever? 
and  if  so,  what  are  they  ? 


4.  During  the  ten  years 
I  have  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  I  do  not  bear  in 
mind  a  single  instance  of 
Her  Royal  Highness'^  con- 
duct in  society  towards  any 
individual,  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  criminal 
intercourse,  or  improper  fa- 
miliarity. 

WILLOUGHBY. 


(No.  25.) 


Robert  Bidgood— further  deposition. 

Th  e  Princess  used  to  go  out  in  her  phaeton  with  coach- 
man and  helper,  towards  Long  Reach,  eight  or  ten 
times,  carrying  luncheon  and  wine  with  her,  when  Cap- 
tain Manby's  ship  was  at  Long  Reach — always  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald with  her — She  would  go  out  at  one,  and  return 
about  five  or  six — sometimes  sooner  or  later.  The  day 
the  Africaine  sailed  from  Southend  the  Princess  ordered 
us  to  pack  up  for  Blackheath  next  morning.  Captain 
Manby  there  three  times  a  week  at  the  least,  whilst  his 
ship  lay  for  six  weeks  off  Southend  at  the  Nore — he  came 
as  tide  served — used  to  come  in  a  morning,  and  dine  and 
drink  tea.  I  have  seen  him  next  morning  by  ten  o'clock. 
I  suspected  he  slept  at  No.  9>  the  Princess's — she  always 
put  out  the  candles  herself  in  the  drawing-room  at  No.  9, 
and  bid  me  not  wait  to  put  them  up ;  she  gave  me  the  or- 


den  as  soon  as  ahe  went  to  Southend.  I  used  to  see 
water-jugs,  basons,  and  towels,  set  out  opposite  the 
Princess's  door,  in  the  passage, — never  saw  them  so  left 
in  the  passage  at  any  other  time  ;  and  I  suspected  he  was 
there  at  those  times.  There  was  a  general  suspicion 
throughout  the  house.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  there, 
and  Miss  Hamond  (now  Lady  Hood)  there.  My  sus- 
picions arose  from  seeing  them  in  the  glasses  kiss  each 
other,  as  I  mentioned  before,  like- people  fond  of  each 
other — a  very  close  kiss. — Her  behaviour  like  that  of  a 
womau  attached  to  a  man; — used  to  be  by  themselves  at 
luncheon  at  Southend — when  ladies  not  sent  for — a  num- 
ber of  times.  There  was  a  pouey  which  Captain  Manby 
used  to  ride ;  it  stood  in  the  stable  ready  for  him,  ^nd 
which  Sicard  used  to  ride. 

The  servants  used  to  talk  and  laugh  about  Captain 
Manby,  it  was  matter  of  discourse  ampngst  them.  I  lived 
there  when  Sir  Sidney  Smith  came,  her  manner  with  him 
tippeared  very  familiar.  She  appeared  very  attentive  to 
him  but  I  did  not  suspect  any  thing  farther.  All  the  up- 
per servants  had  keys  of  the  doors  to  the  Park  to  let  lier 
Royal  Highness  in  and  out.  I  used  to  see  Sicard  receive 
letters  from  Mrs.  Sander  to  put  in  the  post  instead  of  the 
{stag.  This  was  after  Captain  Manby  was  gone  to  sea, 
I  suspected  this  to  be  for  Captain  Manby,  and  others  in 
this  house  suspected  the  same. 

(Signed)  R.  BIDGOOD. 

4worn  before  ug  i^  Downing-street,  this  third  day  of 
July. 

(Signed)  ERSKINE, 

SPENCER, 
A.  true  Copy,  GRENVILLE, 

J-  Becket.  EU.EN BOROUGH. 
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(No.  26.) 

Sir  Francis  Mitlman's  Deposition. 


I  ATTENDED  th*  Princcss  of  Wales  in  the  Spring  aiKf 
latter  end  of  the  year  1802;  i.  e.  in  March,  and  toivards 
the  autumn.  Mr.  Mills  of  Greenwich  attended  then  as 
her  Royal  Highnesses  apothecary,  and  Mr.  Mills  and  his 
partner  Mr.  Edmeades  have  attended  since.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  other  medical  person  attended  at  that  time, 
either  as  apothecary  or  physician.  In  March  1802,  I 
attended  her  for  a  sore  throat  and  fever.  In  1803,  in 
April,  I  attended  Her  Royal  Highness  again,  with  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar.  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  blooded 
in  1802.  She  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  be  blooded 
in  1803,  for  a  pain  in  her  chest,  saying  she  had  not  been 
blooded  before ;  that  they  could  not  find  a  vein  in  her 
arm.  I  saw  no  mark  on  her  arm  of  her  having  been 
blooded  before.  I  observed  her  Royal  Highness's  person 
at  the  end  of  that  year  1802.  Never  observed  then,  or  at 
any  other  time,  any  thing  which  induced  me  to  think  her 
Royal  Highness  was  in  a  pregnant  situation.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  she  should,  in  that  year,  have  been  delivered 
of  a  child  without  my  observing  it.  She  during  that  year, 
nnd  at  all  times,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  visits  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester . 

I  never  attended  Her  Royal  Highness  but  on  extraordj* 
oary  illnesses.  Her  Royal  Highness  has,  for  the  last  year 
ami  bdlf,  had  her  prescriptions  made  up  at  Walker  and 
YeMng's,  St.  James's^ttreet. 
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If  she  had  been  a  pregnant  woman  in  June    1S02,  I 
could  not  have  helped  observing  it. 

FR.  MILLMAN. 


Sworn  before  us  in  Downing-street,  July  third,  ]8o6, 
by  the  said  Sir  Francis  Millman. 

ERSKINE, 
A  true  Copy,  SPEN  CE R, 

J,  Beck^.  GRENVILLE, 

ELLENBOROUGH. 


(No.  ^7.) 

The  Deposition  of  Mrs*  Lisle, 

I  (Heste*  Lisle)  am  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  fa- 
mily ;  have  been  so  ever  since  Her  Royal  Highness's  mar- 
fSag^.  I  was  hot  at  Southend  with  tlie  Princess — was  at 
^ackheath  with  her  in  1802,  but  am  not  perfectly  sure 
as  to  date.  I  am  generally  a  month  at  a  time  (three  months 
in  the  year)  with  Her  Royal  HighneSB;  in  Aprils  August, 
and  December;  was  so  in  August,  1802.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve any  alteration  vk  Her  Royal  Highness's  shape  which 
gave  me  any  idea  that  she  was  pregnant.  1  bad  hq  reason 
to  know  or  believe  tliat  she  was  pregnant.  During  my  at- 
tendance, hardly  a  day  passes  without  my  seeing  her. 
She  could  not  have  been  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  with- 
out my  knowing  it.  I  was  at  East  Cliff  with  her  Royal 
Highness  in  August,  1803.  I  saw  Captain  Manby  oaly 
once  at  East  Cliff,  in  August,  1803,  to  the  best  of  my 
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recollection.  He  might  have  been  oftener :  and  once 
again  at  Deal  Castle.  Captain  Manby  landed  there  with 
some  boys  the  Princess  takes  on  charity.  I  saw  Captain 
Manby  at  East  Cliff  one  morning,  not  particularly  early. 
I  don't  know  of  any  presents  which  the  Princess  made  Cap- 
tain Manby — have  seen  Captain  Manby  at  Blackheath 
one  Christmas.  He  used  to  come  to  dine  the  Christmas 
before  we  were  ai  Ramsgate — it  was  the  Christmas  after 
Mrs.  Austin's  child  came.  He  always  wentawaj  in  my 
presence ;  I  had  no  reason  to  think  he  staid  after  we,  the 
ladies,  retired.  He  lodged  on  the  Heath  at  that  time — | 
believe  his  ship  was  fitting  up  at  Deptford.  He  was 
there  frequently,  1  think  not  every  day — ^he  generally 
came  to  dinner — three  or  four  times  a  week,  or  mote-Ht 
suppose  he  might  be  alone  with  her,  but  the  Princess  is 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  without 
my  being  present. — I  have  seen  him  at  luncheon  and  din- 
ner both.  The  boys  came  with  him,  not  to  dinner,  and 
not  generally;  not  above  two  or  three  limes — two  boys; 
— 1  think  Sir  Sidney  Smith  came  also  frequently  the 
Christmas  before  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  At 
dinner,  wlien  Captain  Maivby  dined,  he  always  sat  next 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  con- 
stant company  were,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  and  my- 
self; we  all  retired  with  the  Princess,,  and  sat  in  the  san^e 
Toom.  He  generally  retired  about  eleven  o'clock ;  he  sat 
with  us  till  then.  This  occurred  three  or  four  times  a' 
week,  or  more.  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Lady  in  wait- 
ing, and  her  Page>  have  each  a  key  of  the  door  from  the 
Greenhouse  to  the  Park.  Captain  Manby  and  the  Prin- 
cess used,  when  we  were  together,  to  be  speaking  together 
separately — conversing  separately,  but  not  in.a  room  alone 
together,  to  my  knowledge.  He  \^'as  a  person  with  whom 
she  appeared  to  have  greater  pleasure  in  talking  than  te 
her  Ladies.  She  behaved  to  him  only  as  any  woman 
would  who  likes  flirting.    I  should  not  have  thought  any 
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married  woman  wouW  hnve  beliavcd  properly  who  should 
have  behaved  as  her  Royal  Highness  did  to  Captain  Man- 
by.  I  can't  say  whether  she  was  attached  to  Captain 
Manby,  only  that  it  was  a  flirting  conduct.— Never  saw 
an}'  gallantries,  as  kissing  her  hand,  or  the  like. 

I  was  with  her^Royal  Highness  at  Lady  Sheffields's  last 
Christmas,  in  Sussex.  I  inquired  what  company  was  there 
when  I  came.  She  said  only  Mr  John  Chester,  who  was 
there  by  Her  Royal  higeness's  orders;  that  she  could  get 
no  other  company  to  meet  her,  on  account  of  the  roads 
and  season  of  the  year.  He  dined  and  slept  there  that 
night.  The  next  day  other  company  came  ;  Mr  Chester 
remained.  I  heard  her  Royal  Highness  say  she  had  been 
ill  in  the  night,  and  came  and  lighted  her  candle  in  her 
servant  s  room.  I  returned  from  Sheffield  Place  to  Black- 
heath  with  the  Princess — Captain  Moore  dined  there — 1 
Jeft  him  and  }he  Princess  twice  alone,  for  a  short  time — 
Ue  might  be  alone  half  an  hour  with  her — in  the  room  be- 
low, in  which  we  had  been  sitting— I  went  to  look  for  a 
^ok,  to  complete  a  set  her  Royal  Highness  was  lending 
.paptain  Moore.  She  made  him  a  present  of  an  inkstand, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  He  was  there  one  morrt- 
ing  in  January  last,  on  the  Princess  Charlotte's  birth-day; 
he  went  away  before  the  rest  of  the  company  :  I  might  be 
absent  about  twenty  minutes  the  second  time  I  was  away 
the  night  Captain  Moore  was  there.  At  Lady  Sheffield's, 
her  Royal  Highness  paid  more  attention  to  Mr.  Chester 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  knew  of  her  Royal 
Highness  walking  out  alone  twice  wirh  Mr.  Chester — In 
the  morning— alone— once  a  short  lime  ; — it  rained ;  the 
other,  not  an  hour;  not  long.  Mr.  Chester  is  a  pretty 
young  roan.  Her  attentions  to  him  were  not  uncomrifion ; 
not  the  same  as  to  Captain  Manby.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  Princess  answered  any  letters  of  Lady  Doug- 
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Us.    I  was  at  Catherington  with  the  Princess.  Hemember 
Mr.  now  Lord  Hood,  there,  and  the  Princess  going  out 
airing  with  bim  alone  in  Mr.  Hood's  little  whiskey,  and 
hi*  servant  was  with  them.     Mr.  Hood  drove,  and  staid 
out  two  or  three  hours  more  than  once.     Three  or  foUT 
limes.     Mr.  Hood  dined  with  us  several   times.     Once 
or  twice  he  slept   in  an  house  in   the  garden.     She  ap- 
peared to  pay  no  attention  to  him  but  that  of  common 
civility    to   an   intimate  acquaintance.     Remember  tHe 
Princess  sitting  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  her  picture  at  BlacE- 
heaih,   and   in  London.     I  have   left  her  at  his  house 
Mr  town  with  him,  but  I  think  Mrs.  Fitzgerand  was  with 
-her;  and  she  sat  alone  with  him,  1  think,  at  Blatkheatfi. 
l.was   never  in   her  Royal  Highness's  confidence,   but 
^i^feaaalways  been  kind  and  good-natured  to  me.     She 
]iiiever  mentioned  Captain  Man  by  particularly  to  me.     I 
rcijaember  her  l>eing  blooded   the  day  Lady  Sheffield* 
><?J)ikl  was  christened.     Not  several  times,  that  I  recollect  • 
ji^  ajsy.jptliter  time;  iK>r  believe  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
beittg  blooded  twice  a  year.     The  Princess  at  one  time 
KppGored   to  like  Lady  Douglas.     Sir  John  came  fre- 
gueutly.     Sir  Sidney  Smith  visited  about  die  same  titrie 
wiih  the  Douglases.    I  have  seen  Sir  Sidney  there  Vmr 
lale  in  the  evening,  but  not  alone  with  the  Prihcess.  *  "^I 
liave  no  reason  to  suspect  he  had  a  key  of  the  Park  »a^. 
I  ae'f&  heard  of  any  body  being  found  wandering  about-at 
Bjackheath.  I  have  heard  of  somebody  being  found  wati- 
derjng  about  kteatnight  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  when  iHe 
vPriijecas  [Was}^iere.  1  heard  that  two  women  and  a  tnia 
^Wjer^steo  crossing  the  hall.  Tlie  Princess  saw  a  qreat  deal 
>  of^company  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.     Sir  Richard  Strachan 
,waf  reported  ta  have  spoken  freely  of  the  Princess,     f 
,-,^id|ipt  hear  that  he  had  offered  a  rudeness  to  iier  per- 
son.    She  told  roe  she  had  heard  he  had  spoken  disrespect- 
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fully  of  her,  and  therefore  I  believe  wrote  to  him  by  Sir 
Samuel  Hood. 

(Signed)  HESTER  LISLE. 

Sworn  before  ns,  ia  Downing-street,  this  third  day 
of  July,  1806. 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 
ELLENBOROUGH. 
A  true  Copy, 
J.  Becket. 


(No.  28.) 

Lovfer  Brook-street f  July  5,  1806. 
My  Lord, 
Before  your  arrival  in  Downing-street  last  night,  I  be- 
spoke the  indulgence  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil for  inaccuracy  as  to  dates,  respecting  any  attendance 
at  Blackheath,  before  1803.  Having  only  notice  in  the 
forenoon  of  an  examination,  I  could  not  prepare  myself 
for  it  to  any  period  previous  to  that  year,  and  I  now  hasten 
as  fast  as  the  examination  of  my  papers  will  permit,  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  I  fell,  in  stating  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  I  attended  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  the  Spring  of  1802,  and  tlmt  I  then  met  his 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  Black- 
heath.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1801,  and  not  in  1802, 
that,  after  attending  her]^^Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  for  ten  or  twelve  d;iys,  Ihad  the  honour  of  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  her  house. 

I  lMiv«  the  honour,  &c. 
A  true  Copy, 

JBeckef.  FR.  MILMAN, 
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(No.  29.) 

Earl  Cholmondeley,  sworn  July  \6th,  1806'. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  Princess  of  Wales  write  frequently, 
and  I  think  I  am  perfectlj'  acquainted  with  her  manner 
of  writing. 

A  letter  produced  to  his  Lordship  marked  (A.) 

This  letter  is  dot  of  the  Princess's  hand-writing. 

A  paper  produced  to  his  Lordship,  marked  (B)  with  a 
kind  of  drawing  and  the  names  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
Lady  Douglas. 

This  paper  appears  to  me  to  be  written  in  a  disguised 
hand.     Some  of  the  letters  remarkably  resemble  the  Prin- 
cess's writing  ,•  but  because  of  the  disguise,  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  her  Royal  Highness's  writing. 

On  the  cover  being  shewn  to  his  Lordship  also  marked 
(B),  he  gave  the  same  answer.  ' 

His  Lordship  was  also  shewp  the  cover  marked  (C),  tb 
which  his  Lordship  answered,  I  do  not  see  the  same  re- 
semblance to  the  Princess's  writing  in  this  paper. 

CBOLMONDELEY. 

Sworn  before  us,  July  l6th,  1806. 

ERSKINE, 
SPENCER,  . 
GRENVILLE. 
A  true  Copy, 

J,  Beckett 
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APPENDIX  (B.) 


Statement  of  Lady  Douglas. 


Jriis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  judged 
proper  to  order  me  to  detail  to  him,  as  Heir  Apparent, 
the  whole  circumstance  of  my  acquaintance  with  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  from  the  day  I 
first  spoke  with  her  to  the  present  time,  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
as  a  subject,  to  comply,  without  hesitation,  with  his  Royal 
Highness's  commands;  and  I  did  so,  because  I  conceived, 
even  putting  aside  the  rights  of  an  Heir  Apparent,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  justified  in  informing  himself  as  to 
the  actions  of  his  wife,  who,  from  all  the  information  he 
had  collected,  seemed  so  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in  so  doing, 
his  Royal  Highness  evinced  his  earnest  regard  for  the 
real  interest  of  the  country,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
such  a  person  from,  perhaps,  one  day,  placing  a  spurious 
Heir  upon  the  English  Throne,  and  which  his  Royal 
Highness  has  indeed  a  right  to  feari  and  communicate 
to  the  Sovereign,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  told  me, 
*'  If  she  were  discovered  in  bringing  her  son  into  the  world 
"  she  would  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  credit  of  it,  for 
"  that  she  had  slept  two  nights  in  the  year  she  tVas  preg- 
*'  nant  in  Carlton  House." 

*   u 
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As  an  Englishwoman,  educated  in  the  highest  respect- 
ful attachment  to  the  Royal  Family;  ag  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Officer,  who  has  all  his  life  received  the  most  gra- 
cious marks  of  approbation  and  protection  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  o?  Wales  : 
and  as  the  wife  of  an  Officer  whom  our  beloved  King  ha« 
honoured  with  a  public  mark  of  his  approbation,  and  who 
is  bound  to  the  Royal  Family  by  ties  of  respectful  regard 
and  attachment,  which  nothing  can  ever  break,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  known  the  Princess  of  Wales's  senti- 
ments and  conduct^  now,  and  whensoever  I  may  be  called 
upon. 

For  the  information,  therefore,  of  his  Majesty  and  of 
the  Heir  Apparent,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent, I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  Sir  John  took  a  house 
upon  Blackheath  in  the  year  1801,  because  the  air  was 
better  for  him,  after  his  Egyptian  services,  than  London, 
and  it  was  somewhat  nearer  Chatham,  where  his  mili- 
tary duties  occasionally  called  him.  I  had  a  daughter 
born  upon  the  17th  of  February,  and  we  took  up  our  re- 
sidence there  in  April,  living  very  happily  and  quietly ; 
but  in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  SQOw,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Heath,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  lilac  satin 
pelisse,  primrose-coloured  half  boots,  and  a  small  lilac 
satin  travelling  cap,  faced  with  sable,  and  a  Lady,  pacing 
up  and  down  before  the  house,  and  sometimes  stopping, 
as  if  desirous  of  opening  the  gate  in  the  iron  railing 
to  come  in.  At  first  1  had  no  conception  her  Royal  High- 
ness really  wished  to  come  in,  but  must  have  mistaken 
the  house  for  another  person's,  for  I  had  never  been  made 
known  to  her,  and  I  did  not  know  that  she  knew  where 
I  lived.  I  stood  at  the  window  looking  at  her,  and,  as  she 
looked  very  much,  from  respect  couriesied  (as  I  under- 
stood was  customaiy);  to  my  astonishment  she  returned 
my  courtesy  by  a  familiar  nod^  and  stopped.    Old  Lady 
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Stuartj  a  West  Indian  Lady,  who  lived  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  to 
see  me,  was  in  the  room,  and  said,  "You  should  go  out, 
her  Royal  Highness  wants  to  come  in  out  of  the  snow/* 
Upon  this  I  went  out,  and  she  came  immediately  lo  me 
and  said,  "  I  helieve  3'ou  are  Lady  Douglas,  and  you 
have  a  very  beautiful  child  ;  [  should  like  to  see  it."  I 
answered  that  I  was  Lady  Douglas.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness then  Sctid,  "  1  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  your 
Jittle  child."  I  answered,  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  could 
not  have  the  honour  of  presenting  my  little  girl  to  her,  as 
I  and  my  family  were  spending  the  cold  weather  in  town, 
and  I  was  only  come  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  upon  th« 
Heath.  I  held  open  the  gaie,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  Lady,  Miss  Heyman  (I  believe)  walked  in  and 
sat  down,  and  stayed  above  an  hour,  laughing  very  much 
at  Lady  Stuart,  who  being  a  singular  character,  talked 
all  kind  of  nonsense.  After  her  Royal  Highness  had 
amused  herself  as  long  as  she  pleased,  she  inquired  where 
Sir  John  Douglas  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  were,  and  went 
away,  having  shook  hands  with  me,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  having  found  me  out  and  made  herself  known. 
I  concluded  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  acquainted  her 
Royal  Highness  that  we  resided  upon  the  Heath,  as  he 
wasjust  arrived  in  England,  and  having  been  in  long  ha- 
bits of  friendship  with  Sir  John,  was  often  with  us,  and 
told  us  how  kind  he  should  think  it  if  we  could  let  him 
come  to  and  fro  without  ceremony,  and  let  him  have  an 
airy  room  appropriated  to  himself,  as  he  was  always  ill 
in  town,  and  from  being  asthmatic,  suffered  extremely 
when  the  weather  was  foggy  in  town.  Sir  John  gave  him 
that  hospitable  reception  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  by 
all  his  old  friends,  (for  I  understand  they  have  been  known 
to  each  other  more  than  twenty  years,)  and  he  introduced 
him  to  me  as  a  person,  to  whom  he  wished  my  friendly 
attention   to  be  paid;  as  I  had   never  seen  Sir  Sidney 
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Smith  in  my  life,  until  this  period,  when  he  became,  as   it 
were  a  part  of  the  family.     When  I  returned   to  lown,  I 
lokl  Sir  John  Douglas  the  circumstance  of  the  Piincess 
having  visited  me,  and  a  few  days  after  this,   we    received 
Knotefrom  Mrs.  Lisle  (who  was  in  waiting)  commanding 
us  to  dine  at  Montague  House.  We  went,  and  mere  were 
several  persons  at  the  dinner.  |1  remember  Lord  and  Lady 
Dartmouth,  and  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,&c.  &c. 
From  tlijstime  the   Princess  made  me  frequent  visits,  al- 
ways attended  by  her  Ladies,  or  Mrs.    Sander  (her  maid). 
When  Sander  came,  she  was  sent  back,  or  put  in  another 
room  ;  but  when  any  of  her  Ladies  were  with  her,  we  al- 
waj'ssat  together.     Her  Royal  Highness  was   never  at- 
tended by  any  livery  servants,  but  she  always  walked  about 
Blackheath  and  the  neighbourhood  only  with    her  female 
attendants.     In  a  short  time,  the  Princess  became  so  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  me,  that,  however  flattering  it  might 
be,  it  certainly  was  very   troublesome.     Leaving  her  at- 
tendants helow,  she  would  push  past  my  servant,  and  run 
upstairs  into  my  bed-chamber,  kiss  me,  take  me  in  her 
arms,  and  tell  me  I  was  beautiful,    saying   she  had  never 
loved  any  woman  so  much  ;  that  she  would    regulate  njy 
dress,  for  she  delighted  in  setting  off*  a  pretty  woman  ; 
and  such  high-flown  compliments  that  women  are  never 
used  to  pay  to  each  other.     1  used  to  beg  her  Royal  High- 
ness not  to  feed  my  self-love,  as  we  had  all  enough  of  that, 
without  encouraging  one  another.     She  woidd  then  stop 
me,and  enumerate  all  my  good  points  I  had,  saying  she 
was  determined  to  teach  me  to  set  them  off^.     She  would 
exclaim.  Oh!  believe  me,  you  are  quite  beautiful,  different 
from  almost  any  English  woman ;  your  aruis  are  fine  be- 
yond imagination,   your  bust  is  very  good,  and  your  eyes. 
Oh,  I  never  saw  such  e^es — all  other  women    who   have 
dark  eyes  look  fierce,  but  yours  (my  Jdeat  Lady  Douglas) 
are  nothing   but   softness  and  sweetnees,  and   yet  quite 
dark.    In  this  manner  she  went  on    perpetually,  even  be- 
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fore  strangers.  I  remember  when  I  was  one  morn'ng  at 
her  house,  with  her  Royal  Highness,  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
her  Ladies,  the  Duke  of  Kent  came  to  take  leave  before 
his  Royal  Highness  went  to  Gibraltar.  When  we  were 
sitting  al  table  the  Princess  introduced  me,  and  said — 
Your  Royal  Highness  must  look  at  her  eyes ;  but  now  she 
has  disguised  herself  in  a  large  hat,  you  cannot  see  how 
handsome  she  is.  The  Duke  of  Kent  was  very  polite  and 
obliging,  for  he  continued  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
and  took  little  notice,  for  which  I  felt  much  obliged;  but 
she  persisted,  and  said— Take  off  your  hat.  I  did  not  do 
it,  and  she  took  it  off;  but  his  Royal  Highness,  I  suppose, 
conceiving  it  could  not  be  very  pleasant  to  me,  took  Utile 
notice,  and  talked  of  something  else. 

Whenever  the  Princess  visited  us,  either  Sir  John,  or  1, 
returned  home  with  her  and  her  party  quite  to  her  door; 
and  if  he  were  out,  I  went  with  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
took  my  footman  ;  for  we  soon  saw  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  a  very  smgularand  a  very  indiscreet  woman,  and 
we  resolved  to  be  always  very  careful  and  guarded  with 
her;  and  when  she  visited  us,  if  any  visitor  whosoever 
came  to  our  house,  they  were  put  into  another  room,  and 
they  could  not  see  the  Princess,  or  be  in  her  society,  unless 
she  positively  desired  it.  However,  her  Royal  Highness 
forgot  her  high  station  (and  she  was  always  forgetting  it); 
wo  trust,  and  hope,  and  feel  satisfied,  we  never  for  &  aao- 
ment  lost  sight  of  her  being  the  wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent. 

We  passed  our  time  as  Her  Royal  Highness  chose  when 
together,  and  the  usual  amusements  werer-playing  Freuph 
Proverbs,  in  which  the  Princess  always  cast  the  parts,  and 
played;  Musical  Magic,  forfeits  of  all  kinds;  sometime^ 
dancing;  and  in  this  manner,  either  the  Princess  and  her 
Ladies  with  me,  or  we  at  Montague  House,  we  passed 
our  time.  Twice,  after  spending  thp  morning  wuh  me, 
she  remained  without  giving  me  aiiy  p^-evipps  netice,  Aod 
would  dine  with  us,  and  thus  ended  the  year  1801. 
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In  the  month  of  February,  before  Miss  Garth  was  to 
come  into  waiting  in  March  1802,  the  Princess,  in  one  of 
her  morning  visits,  after  she  had  sent  Sander  home,  said, 
"  My  dear  Lady  Douglas,  I  am  come  to  see  you  this 
*'  morning  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you,  which  I  hope  you 
"  will  grant  me."  I  told  her,  "  I  was  sure  she  could  not 
"  make  any  unworthy  request,  and  that  I  could  only  say, 
"  1  should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  any  thing  to  oblige 
"  her,  but  I  was  really  at  a  loss  to  guess  hovv  I  possibly 
"  could  have  it  in  my  power  to  grant  her  a  favour."  Her 
Royal  Highness  replied,  "  what  I  have  to  ask  is  for  you  to 
come  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  me ;  you  shall  not  be  se- 
parated from  Sir  John,  for  he  may  be  with  you  whenever 
he  pleases,  and  bring  your  little  girl  and  maid.  I  mean 
you  to  come  to  the  Round  Tower,  where  there  are  a  com- 
plete suite  of  rooms  for  a  lady  and  her  servant.  When 
Mrs.  Lisle  was  in  waiting,  and  hurt  her  foot,  she  resided 
there:  Miss  Heyman  always  was  there,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Lavington  have  slept  tliere.  When  I  have  any 
married  people  visiting  me,  it  is  better  than  their  being  in 
the  house,  and  we  are  only  separated  by  a  small  garden. 
I  dislike  Miss  Garth,  and  she  hates  to  be  with  me,  more 
than  what  her  duty  demands,  and  I  don't  wish  to  trouble 
any  of  my  ladies  out  of  their  turn.  I  shall  require  you, 
as  lady  in  waiting,  to  attend  me  in  my  walks;  and  when  I 
drive  out :  write  my  notes  and  letters  for  me,  and  be  in 
the  way  to  speak  to  any  one  who  may  come  on  business. 
I  seldom  appear  until  about  three  o'clock,  and  you  may 
go  home  before  I  want  you  after  breakfast  every  day."  I 
replied,  that  being  a  married  woman,  I  could  not  promise 
for  myself,  and,  as  Sir  John  was  much  out  of  health,  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  him  ;  but  he  was  always  so  kind 
and  good-natured  to  me,  that  I  dared  venture  to  say  he 
would  allow  me  if  he  could ;  and  when  he  came  home  I 
asked  him  if  I  should  go.  Sir  John  agreed  to  the  Prin- 
cess's desire,  and  I  took  the  waiting.     During  my  stay  I 
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attended  Her  Royal  Highness  to  the  play  and  the  opera,  I 
think  twice,  and  also  to  dine  at  Lord  Dartmouth's  and  Mr. 
Windham's.  At  Mr.  Windliam's,  in  the  evening,  while 
one  of  the  ladies  was  at  the  harpsichord,  the  Princess  com- 
plained of  being  very  warm,  and  called  out  for  ale,' which, 
by  a  mistake  in  the  language,  she  always  calls  oil.  Mrs. 
Windham  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  her 
wishes,  and  came  to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  told  her 
I  believed  she  meant  ale.  Mrs.  Windham  said  she  had 
none  m  the  bouse ;  was  it  any  particular  kind  she  required  ? 
I  told  her  I  believed  not ;  that  when  the  Princess  thought 
proper  to  visit  me,  she  always  wanted  it,  and  I  gave  her 
what  I  bad,  or  could  procure  for  her  upon  Blackheath* 
We  could  not  always  suddenly  obtain  what  was  wished. 
Mrs.  Windham  then  proposed  to  have  some  sent  for,  and 
did  so ;  it  was  brought,  and  the  Princess  drank  it  all. — 
When  at  Lord  Daitmouth's,  his  Lordship  asked  me  if  1 
was  the  only  lady  in  waiting,  being,  I  suppose,  surprised 
at  my  appearing  in  that  situation,  when,  to  his  know- 
ledge, 1  had  not  known  the  Princess  more  than  four 
months.  I  answered,  I  was  at  Montague  House,  acting 
as  lady  in  waiting,  until  Misi  Garth  was  well,  as  the  Prin- 
cess told  me  she  was  ill.  Lord  Dartmouth  looked  sur- 
prised, and  said  he  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Garth  being  ill, 
and  was  surprised.  I  was  struck  with  Lord  Dartmouth's 
seeming  doubt  of  Miss  Garth's  illness,  and  after,  thought 
upon  it.  From  the  dinner  we  went  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  opera,  and  then  returned  to  Blackheath.  During  this 
visit,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  whole  style  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales's  conversation,  which  was  constantly  very 
loose,  and  such  as  1  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  j 
Such  as,  in  many  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  repeat, 
even  to  Sir  John,  and  such  as  made  me  hope  1  should 
cease  to  know  her,  before  my  daughter  might  be  old 
enough  to  be  corrupted  by  her.  I  confess.  I  went  home, 
hoping  and  believing  she  was  at  times  a  good  deal  disor- 
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dered  in  her  sense*,  or  she  neVer  Would  have  ^one  oH  as 
she  did.  When  she  came  to  sup  with  me  in  the  Tower 
(which  she  often  did)  she  would  arrive  in  a  long  red  cloak, 
a  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head  uiider  her  chin,  and 
a  pair  of  slippers  down  at  the  heels. 

After  supper  I  attended  her  to  the  house.  I  found  her  a 
person  without  education  or  talents,  and  without  any  de- 
sire of  improving  hersfelf.  Amongst  other  things  which 
surprised  me  while  there,  was  a  plan  she  told  me  she  had 
in  hand;  that  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  hked  me,  and 
that  she  had  written  to  him,  to  tell  him  a  fair  lady  was  in 
her  Tower,  that  she  left  it  to  his  own  heart  to  find  out 
vdio  it -was,  but  if  he  was  the  gallant  Prince  she  thought 
hini,  he  would  fly  and  see.  I  was  amazed  at  silch  a'cori- 
tHvaiice,  and  said,  Good  God  !  how  could'  yoiir  Royal 
Highness  do  so  ?  1  really  like  Sir  John  bettfer  than  any 
body,  and  am  quite  satisfied  and  happy.  I  waited  nind 
years  for  him,  and  never  would  marry  any^  other  person^ 
The  Princes*  ridiculed  this,  and  said,  Nonsense,  non- 
stose,  my  dear  friend.  In  consequence  of  thfe  Princess's 
note,  Printe  William  actually  rodei  the  next  niorning  to 
the  Tower,  but  by  good  fortune  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  pre- 
Iftbttsly  called  and  been  admitted,  and  as  we  were  Walking 
by  the-  house,  Her  Royal  Highness  saw  the  Prince  com'- 
ihg',  went  iiiimediately  out  of  sight,  and  ran  arid  told  a 
•iHiitJt 'to  Sfiy  she  and  I  were  gone  walking,  aHd'  wy'ith-. 
mediatdy"'  walked  away  to  Charlton,  having  first,  unJi'diF- 
cdiedj  sefeh  Prince  Williani  ride  back  again,  (of  coursii* 
nWvAry'-wrell  pleased,  and  possibly  balieving  I  had  a  hartd' 
in  hh  ridiculous  adventure.)  It  seems  he  was  ahgry ;  fbj-" 
s<>dir'aftet  His  Royal  Highness,  the  late  Duke  of  GlouceS- 
teVJ  xWlifc^' and  desired  to  see  the  Princess,  and  told' hW^ 
tKbf '  hfe  so'n  William  had  represented  to  him  how  very 
fr^  sh*^"  pei'inltted  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  be,  and  how  cort- 
»tlJ!M;t^'  W  vvas  visiting  at-  Montague  House  ;  that  it  rented 
W(lb^faet^@lf  to  keep  her  acquaintance  at  a  proper  distatice, 
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and  as  Sir  Sidney  was  a  lively,  thoughtless  man,  and  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  society  of  ladies  of  her  rank, 
he  might  forget  himself,  and  she  would  then  have  herself 
to  blame — that  as  a  father,  and  an  earnest  friend,  he 
came  to  her,  very  sorry  indeed  to  trouble  her,  but  he 
conjured  and  begged  her  to  recollect  how  very  peculiar 
her  situation  was,  and  how  doubly  requisite  it  was  she 
should  be  more  cautious  than  other  people.  To  end  this 
lecture  (as  she  called  it)  she  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
Mr.  Cole  to  fetch  me.  I  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Duke  and  Her  Royal  Highness  were  sitting, 
and  she  introduced  me  as  an  old  friend  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam's. His  Royal  Highness  got  up,  and  lookedfat  me 
very  much,  and  then  said,  *'The  Princess  has  been  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  about  yon,  and  tells  me  you  have  made 
one  of  the  most  delightful  children  in  the  world,  and  in- 
deed it  might  well  be  so,  when  the  mother  was  so  hand- 
some and  good-natured-looking."  By  this  time  I  was  so 
used  to  these  fine  speeches,  either  from  the  Princess,  or 
from  her  through  others,  that  I  was  ready  to  laugh,  and 
I.  only  said,  "  We  did  not  talk  about  much  beauty,  but 
my  little  girl  was  in  good  health,  and  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  very  obliging."  As  soon  as  His  Royal  Highness 
was  gone,  the  Princess  sent  again  for  me,  told  me  every 
word  he  had  said,  and  said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and 
therefore  I  took  it  as  it  was  meant ;  but  if  Prince  William 
had  ventured  to  talk  to  me  himself,  I  would  certainly 
have  boxed  his  ears:  however,  as  he  is  so  inquisitive, 
and  watches  me,  I  will  cheat  him,  and  throw  the  dust  in 
his  eyes,  and  make  him  believe  Sir  Sidney  comes  here  to 
see  you,  and  that  you  and  he  are  the  greatest  possible 
friends.  I  delight  of  all  things  in  cheating  those  clever 
people."  Her  speech  and  inieniions  made  me  serious, 
and  my  mind  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  danger 
there  would  follow  to  myself,  if  she  were  this  kind  of  per- 
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son.  I  begged  her  not  to  think  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
saying.  Your  Royal  Highness  knows  it  is  not  so,  and 
although  I  would  do  much  to  oblige  you,  yet  when  my 
own  character  is  at  stake^  I  must  stop.  Good  God, 
Ma'am,  His  Royal  Highness  would  naturally  repeat  it, 
and  what  should  I  do  ?  Reputation  will  not  bear  being 
sported  with.  The  Princess  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
8aid,  Certainly  my  dear  Lady  Douglas,  I  know  very  well 
it  is  not  80,  and  therefore  it  does  not  signify.  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  so,  that  I  am  sure  of.  I  have  much  too  good  an 
opinion  of  you,  and  too  good  an  opinion  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  It  would  be  very  bad  in  him,  after  Sir  John's 
hospitality  to  him.  I  know  him  incapable  of  siich  a 
thing,  for  I  have  known  him  a  long  time  ;  but  still  I  won- 
der too  in  the  same  house  it  does  not  happen.  By  this 
time  I  was  rather  vexed,  and  said.  Your  Royal  Highness 
and  I  think  quite  differently — Sir  Sidney  Smith  comes  and 
goes  as  he  pleases  to  his  room  in  our  house.  I  really  sec 
little  of  him.  He  seems  a  very  good-humoured,  pleasant 
man,  and  I  always  think  one  may  be  upon  very  friendly 
terms  with  men  who  are  friends  of  one's  husbands,  with- 
out being  their  humble  servants.  The  Princess  argued 
upon  this  for  an  hour,  said,  this  is  Miss  Garth's  argu- 
ment, but  she  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  ridiculous.  If 
ever  a  woman  was  upon  friendly  terms  with  any  man, 
they  were  sure  to  become  lovers.  I  said,  I  shall  continue 
to  think  as  Miss  Garth  did,  and  that  it  depended  very 
much  upon  the  lady.  Upon  the  29th  of  March,  I  left 
Montague  House,  and  the  Princess  commanded  me  to 
be  sent  up  to  her  bed-chamber.  I  went  and  found  her  in 
bed,  and  I  took  Mrs.  Vansittart's  note  in  my  hand,  an- 
nouncing the  news  of  Peace.  She  desired  me  to  sit  down 
close  to  the  bed,  and  then,  taking  my  hand,  she  said, 
*'  You  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  the  most  complaisant 
"  husband  in  the  world — I  have  no  one  to  con;roul  me — 
I  see  whom  1  like,  I  go  where  I  like,  I  spend  what  I 
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"  please,  and  His  Royal  Highness  pays  for  all — Other 
"  English  husbands  plague  their  wives,  but  he  never 
*'  pla»ues  me  at  all,  which  is  certainly  being  very  polite 
"  and  complaisant,  and  I  am  better  off  than  my  sister, 
"  who  was  heartily  beat  every  day.  How  much  happier 
*  am  I  than  the  Duchess  of  York.  Sne  and  the  Duke 
'*  hate  each  other,  and  yet  they  will  be  two  hypocrites, 
'*  and  live  together — .that  I  would  never  do. — Now  I'U 
"  shew  you  a  letter  wherein  the  Prince  of  Wales  gives 
"  me  full  leave  to  follow  my  own  plans."  She  then  put 
the  letter  into  my  hands,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have 
mentioned.  When  I  had  finished^  I  appeared  affected, 
and  she  said,  "  You  seem  to  think  that  a  fine  thing;  novv 
"  I  see  nothing  in  it ;  but  I  dare  to  say  that  when  my  be- 
"  loved  had  finished  it,  he  fancied  it  one  of  the  finest 
*'  pieces  of  penmanship  in  the  world.  I  should  liave 
"  been  the  man,  and  he  the  woman.  I  am  a  real 
*■*  Bruniswick,  and  do  not  know  what  the  sensation  Fear 
"  is;  but  as  to  him,  he  lives  in  eternal  warm  wjiter,  and 
**  delights  in  it,  if  he  can  but  have  his  slippers  und<« 
'*  any  old  Dowager's  table,  and  sit  there  scribbling  noies-; 
"  that's  his  whole  delight."  She  then  told  me  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  her  marriage,  and  that  she  wootd^ 
be  separated,  and  that  she  had  invited  the  Chancellor 
▼ery  often  lately,  to  try  and  accomplish  it,  but  they,  were 
stupid,  and  told  her  it  could  not  be  done.  It  appealed 
to  me  that,  at  this  time,  Her  Royal  Highness's  mind  w«s 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose;  and  it 
would  be  found,  I  think,  from  Lord  EKIoo  and  the 
others,  that  she  pressed  this  subject  close  upon  them, 
whenever  they  were  at  Montague  House;  for  she  told 
me  more  than  once  she  had.*  Her  Royal  Highness, 
before  she  put  the  letter  by,  said,  "  I  always  keep  this, 
"  for  it  is  ever  necessary,  I  wiii  ^o   into  the  House  of 

^  The  Chancellor  may  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  grant  her  request 
?i.  B.   The  passage  contained  in  this  Note  u,  in  the  authenticted  C«m, 
transmitted  to  the  Princess  nf  Wales,  placed  in  the  Margin.  ^^ 
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"  Lords  with  it  myself.  The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  me 
"  in  that  letter,  to  choose  my  own  plan  of  life,  and 
"amuse  myself  as  1  like,  and  also  when  I  lived  in  Carl- 
"  ton  House,  he  often  asked  me  why  I  did  not  select 
"  some  particular  gentleman  for  my  friend,  and  was  sur- 
*'  prised  I  did  not." — She  then  added,  "  I  urn  not  treated 
"  at  all  as  a  Princess  of  Wales  ought  to  be.  As  to  the 
"  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Family,  I 
*'  understand  that  Prince  William  wouid  like  to  marry 
"  either  my  daughter,  or  me,  if  he  could.  I  now 
"  therefore  am  desirous  of  forming  a  society  of  my 
"  own  choosing,  and  I  beg  you  always  to  remember, 
*'  all  your  life,  that  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you. 
"  I  think  you  very  discreet,  and  the  best  woman  in  the 
*'  world,  and  I  beg  you  to  consider  the  Tower  always 
"  as  your  own ;  there  are  offices^  and  you  might  almost 
"  live  there,  and  if  Sir  John  is  ever  culled  away,  do  not 
"  go  |?ome  to  your  family  ;  it  is  not  pleasant  alter  people 
"  hj^ye  children,  therefore  always  come  to  my  Tower. 
"  I  hope  to  see  you  thtre  very  soon  again.  The  Prince 
"  has  offered  me  sixty  thousand  if  I'll  go  and  live  at 
*'  Hanover,  but  I  never  will;  this  is  the  only  country  in 
*'  the  world  to  live  in."  She  then  kissed  me,  and  I  took 
my  leave., 

W,bi!e  I  had  been  in  the  round  Tower  in  Montague 
House,  which  only  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a  closet  on 
a  floor,  I  had  always  my  maid  and  child  slept  within  my 
room,  and  Sir  John  was  generally  with  ine.  He  and  all 
my  friends  having  free  permission  to  visit.  Mr.  CoJe 
(the  Page)*  slept  over  my  room,  jmd  u  watchman  went 
round  the  Tower  all  night — Upon  my  return  home,  the 
same  apparent  friendship  continued,  and  in  one  of  Her 
Royal  Highness's  evening  visits  she  told  me,  she  was  come 
to  have  a  long  conversation  with  me,  that  she  had  been 
in  a  great  agitation,  and  I  must  guess  what  had  happened 
to  her.  I  guessed  a  great  many  things,  but  she  said  No, 
to  them  all,  and  then  said  I  gave  it  up,  for  I  had  no  idea 
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what  she   could  mean,   and   therefore   might   guess  ftr^ 
whole  life  without  success.     "  Well  then,  I  must  tell  you/' 
said  Her  Roj'al  Highness,  "  but  I  am  sure  you  know  all 
*'  the  while.     I  thought  you  had  completely  found  me 
"  out,  and  therefore  I  came  to  you,  for  you  looked   droll 
"  when   I  called  for  ale  and   fried  onions  and   potatoes, 
*'  and  when  I  said  I  eat  tongue  and  chickens  at  ni}'  break- 
"  fasts;  that  I  would   sure  as   my  life  you  suspected  me; 
"  tell  me   honestly   did  you   not  ?"    I   nffected  not  to  un- 
derstand the  Princess  at  all,  and  did  not  really  compre- 
hend her.     She    then   said,  "Well,  I'll  tell;    I  am   with 
"  child,  and  the  child  came  to  life  when  I  was  breakfasl- 
**  ing  with  Lady  Willoughby.     The  milk  flowed  up  into 
"  my   breast   so   fast,  that  ii  came  through   my  muslin 
"  gown,   and    1  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  I  had  spill 
"  something,  and   go  up-stairS  to  wipe  my  gown  with 
*'  a  napkin,   and    got    up-stairs   into  Lady  Willoughby's 
*•  room,  and  did  very  well,  but  it  was  an  unlucky  adven- 
"  lure."     I  was  indeed  most  sincerely  concerned  for  her, 
conceiving  it  impossible   but   she   must  be  ruined,  and   1 
expressed  my  sorrow  in  the  strongest  terms,  saying,  what 
would   she   do  ?    she   could    never  carry    such   an    affaif 
through,  and  I  then  said,  I  hoped  she  was  mistaken.     She 
said  No,  she  was  sure  of  it,  and  these  sort  of  things  only 
required   a  good   courage,   that  she  should  manage  very 
well ;  but  though  she  told   me  she  would  not  employ  me  ' 
in   the  business,  for  I  was  like  all  the  English   women,  so 
nery  nervous,  and  she  had  observed   me  so  frightened  a 
few  days  past,  when  a  horse  galloped  near  me,  that  she 
would  not  let  me  have  any  thing  to  do  for  the  world. 
The  Princess  added,  "  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
"  well  I  manage  it,   and  I  am  determined   to  suckle  the' 
"child  myself."     I   expressed  my  great   apprehension*, 
and  asked  her  what  she  would  do  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
seized  her  person,  when  she  was  a  wet-nurse  ?  She  said 
she  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  touch  her  person.     She 
laughed  at  my  fears,   and  added,  "You  know  nothing 
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**  about  the«e  things  ;  if  you  had  read  Les  Avantures 
**  du  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  yon  would  know  better 
^*  what  famous  tricks  Princesses  and  their  Ladies  played 
"  then,  and  you  shall  and  must  read  the  story  of  Cathe- 
"  rine  Parr  and  a  Lady  Douglas  of  those  times ;  have 
"  you  never  heard  of  it?"  She  then  related  it,  but  as  I  ne- 
ver had  heard  of  it,  I  looked  upon  it  as  her  own  invention 
to  reconcile  my  mind  to  these  kind  of  things.  After  this  we 
often  met,  and  the  Princess  often  alluded  to  her  situation 
and  to  mine,  and  one  day  as  we  were  sitting  together  upon 
the  sofa,  she  put  her  hand  upon  lier  storaaci),  and  said, 
laughing,  *'  Well,  here  we  sit  like  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
•^  in  the  Bible."  When  slie  was  bled,  she  used  to  press 
me  always  to  be,  and  u>^ed  to  be  quite  angr}'  that  I  w6ula 
not,  and  whatever  she  thought  good  for  herself,  always 
recommended  to  me.  Her  Royal  Highness  now  took 
every  occasion  to  estrange  me  from  Sir  John,  by  laughing 
at  him,  and  wondering  how  I  could  be  content  with  him  j 
urged  me  constantly  to  keep  my  own  room,  and  not  to 
continue  to  sleep  with  him,  and  said,  If  1  had  any  moi'^ 
children,  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me! 
Her  design  was  evident,  and  easily  seen  through,  an<3 
consequently  averted.  She  naturally  wished  to  keep  us 
apart,  lest  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  I  should  repeat 
what  she  had  divulged,  and  if  she  estranged  me  from  mj 
husband,  she  kept  me  to  herself.  1  took  especial  care 
therefore,  that  my  regard  for  him  should  not  be  under- 
mined. I  never  told  him  her  situation,  and  contrary  to 
her  wishes.  Sir  John  and  I  remained  upon  the  same  happy 
terms  we  always  had. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  (nevertheless  it  is  strictly 
true,  and  those  who  were  present  must  avow  it,  or  per- 
jure themselves)  what  liberty  the  Princess  gave  both  to 
her  thoughts  and  her  tongue,  in  respect  to  every  part  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  was  disgusting  to  us,  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe,  and  upon  such  occasions 
we  always  believed  and  hoped  she  could  not  be  aware  of 
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affection,  common  sense,  and  common  policy,  would 
have  kept  her  silent.  She  said  before  the  two  Fitzgeralds, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  ourselves,  that  when  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  had  his  hou?e  given  him,  His  Majesty  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about,  and  waved  her  hand  round  and  round 
her  head,  laughing,  and  saying,  "  Certainly  he  did  not; 
**  but  the  Queen  got  .twenty  thousand,  so  that  was  all 
"  very  well."  We  were  all  at  a  loss,  and  no  one  said 
any  thing.  This  was  at  my  house  one  morning;  the  rest 
•f  the  morning  passed  in  abusing  Mr.  Addington  (now 
Lord  Sidmouth,)  and  her  critiques  upon  him  closed  by 
saying,  '*  It  was  not  much  wonder  a  Peace  was  not  last-^ 
"  ing,  when  it  was  made  by  the  son  of  a  quack  doctor.". 
Before  Miss  Hamond,  one  evening  at  my  house,  she  said, 
**  Prince  William  is  going  to  Russia,  and  there  is  to  be 
**  a  grand  alliance  with  a  Russian  Princess,  but  it  is  not 
"  very  likely  a  Russian  Princess  will  marry  the  grandson 
"  of  a  washerwoman."  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  pre- 
sent, begged  her  pardon,  asserted  it  was  not  so,  and 
wished  to  stop  her,  but  she  contradicted  him,  and  en- 
tered into  all  she  knew  of  the  private  history  of  the  Du- 
chess's mother,  saying,  "  she  was  literally  a  common 
"  washerwoman,  and  the  Duchess  need  not  to  take  so 
"  much  pains  and  not  expose  her  skin  to  the  open  air, 
**  when  her  mother  had  been  in  it  all  day  long."  When 
she  was  gone.  Sir  John  was  very  much  disgusted,  and 
said,  her  conversation  had  been  so  low  and  ill-judged, 
and  so  much  below  her,  that  he  was  perfectly  ashamed  of 
her,  and  she  disgraced  her  station.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
agreed,  and  confessed  he  was  astonished,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  she  was  not  deserving  of  her  station.  After  the 
Duke  of  Kent  had  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  take  leave 
of  her,  before  he  last  left  England,  upon  the  day  I  men- 
tioned, she  delivered  her  critique  upon  His  Royal  High- 
ness, saying,  **  He  had  the  manners  of  a  Prince,  but  was 
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'■'  a  disagreeable  man,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  His 
"  Majesty    had  told   him,    *  Now,  Sir,  when  n'ou  go  t» 
*'  Gibraltar,  do  not   make  sudi  a  trade  of  it  as  you  did 
"  when   you    went    to    Halifax'     The  Princess    repealed, 
"  Upon   my  honour  it   is  true  ;  the  King  said,  *  Do  not 
"  make  such  a  trade  of  it.'     She  went  on   to  say,  ''  the 
"  Prince  at  first  ordered  them  all  to  keep  away,   but  they 
"  came  now  sometimes,  however  they  were  no  loss,   for 
*'  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  all  whom  any  one  can 
"  make  their  friend."     As   I   was  with  the  Princess  one 
morning  in  lier  garden  house,  His  Koyal  Hi|(,hness  ilie 
Duke  of  Cumberland   waited  upon  her.     As  soon  as  he 
was  gone  she  said,  "  He  was  a  foolish  boy,  and  had  been 
"  asking   her  a  thousand  foolish    questions."     She  then 
told  mc  every  word  of  his  secrets,  which  he  had  been  tell- 
ing her,  in  particular,  a  long  story  of  Miss  Keppel,  and 
that    he  said,   the   old   woman   left  them  together,  and 
wanted  to  take  him  in,  and  therefore  he  had  cut  the  con- 
nectiou.     She  said,  she  liked  his  countenance  best,  but 
she  could  trace  a  little  family  likeness  to  herself;  but  for 
all  the  rest  they  were  very  ill  made,  and  had  plumb-pud- 
ding faces,  which  she  could  not  bear.     His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  next  ridiculed.     She  said 
''.he  looked  exactly  like  a  serjeant,  and   so  vulgar  with 
"  his  ears  full  of  powder."     This   was  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  usual  and  favorite  mode  of  amusing  herself  and  her 
company.      The    conversation    was   always   about  men, 
praising  the  £nglish  men,  reviling  all  English  women,  as 
being  the  ugliest  creatures   in   the  worla,  and  the  worst, 
and  always  engaged  in  some  project  or  another,  as  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  might  prompt,  without  regard  to 
consequences    or   appearances.       Whether    she    amused 
other  people  in  the  same  way,  I  know  not,  but  she  chose 
to  relate  to  me  every  private  circumstatrce  she  knew  rela- 
tive to  every  part  of  the  Royal  Family,   and  also  every 
thing  relative  to  her  own,  with  such  strange  anecdotes. 
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find  circumstantial  accounts  of  things  that  never  are  talked 
of,  that  [  again  repeat,  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  again ; 
and  I  remember  once  in  my  lying-in-room,  she  gave  such 
an  account  of  Lady  Anne  Wyndham's  marriage,  and  all 
her  husband  said  on  the  occasion,   that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
sent  her  daughter  out  of  the  roomi  while  Her  Royal  High? 
ness  finished  her  story,     Such  was  the  person  we  found 
Her    Royal   Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  we 
continued  to  see  her  character  and  .faults,  Sir  John  and 
myself  more  and  more,  daily  and  hourly,  regretted  that 
the  world  could  not  see  her  as  we  did,  and  that    Hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  lost  any 
popularity,  when,  from  her  own  account  (the  only  ac? 
count  we  ever  ban)  sfie  was  the  aggressor  from  thebegin-r 
uing,   herself  «/o«^,  and  I,  as  an  humble  individual,  de- 
clare, that  from  the  most  heartfelt  and  unfeigned  convic- 
tion, that  1  believe,  if  any  other  married  woman  had  acted 
as  Her  Royal  Highness  had  done,  I  never  yet  have  known 
»  man  who  could  have  endured  it ;  and  her  temper  is  so 
tyrannical,  capricious,  and  furions,  that  no  man  on  earth 
will  ever  bear  it ;  and,  in  private  life,  any  woman  who 
had  thus  played  and  sported  with  her  husband's  comfort 
and  her  husband's  popularity,  would  have  been  turned 
out  of  her  house,  or  left  by  herself  in  it,  and  would  de- 
servedly have  forfeited  her  place  in  society.     I  therefore 
again  beg  leave  to  repeat,  from  the  conviction  of  my  own 
unbiassed  understanding,  and  the  conviction  of  my  own 
eyes,  no  human  being  could  live  with  her,  excepting  her 
servants  for  their  wages;  and  any  poor  unfortunate  woman^, 
like  the  Fitzgeralds,  for  their  dinner ;  and  I  trust  and  hope 
her  real  character  will  sometime  or  another  be  displayed, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  may  not  be  imposed  upon. 
The    Princess  was  now  sometimes   kind   and  at   others 
churlish,  especially  if  I  would  not  fall  into  her  plans  of 
ridiculing  Sir  John.     About  this  time^  one  daya^juble 
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with  her,  she  began  abusing  Lady  llumbold  (whom  she 
had  invited  to  see  her  a  few  days  before,  to  give  her  letters 
of  recommendation  if  she  went  to  Brunswick),  and  as  the 
abuse  was  in  the  usual  violent  vulgar  style,  and  I  had  never 
seen  Lady  Rumbold  but  that  one  morning  when  she  was 
Her  Royal  Highness's  guest,  and  cared  nothing/about 
her,  I  did  not  join  in  reviling  her  and  Miss  Rumbold, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  present,  and  as  there  appeared  a 
great  friendship  between  the  Rumbolds  and  him,  I 
thought  it  not  civil  to  him  to  say  any  thing,  and  one  al- 
ways conceives,  in  being  quite  silent,  one  must  be  safe 
from  offending  any  party.  1  was, -however,  mistaken  ; 
for,  observing  me  silent,  she  looked  at  me  in  a  dreadful 
passion,  and  said,  "  Why  don't  you  speak.  Lady  Douglas, 
I  know  you  think  her  ugly  as  well  as  us— a  vulgar  common 
milliner  ;  Lord  Heavens  !  that  she  was;  and  her  daughter 
looks  just  like  a  girl  that  walk  up  the  street."  I  suppose 
she  expected,  by  this  thundering  appeal,  to  force  me  to 
join  in  the  abuse  ;  but  it  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  me. 
[  chose  to  judge  entirely  for  myself,  and  1  was  determined 
I  would  not;  therefore,  when  she  had  ra\ed  until  she 
could  go  on  no  longer,  I  said  I  did  not  think  her  ugly ; 
it  W8S  a  harsh  terra. — I  thought  her  manner  very  bad,  and 
that  she  was  very  ill  dressed  :  but,  when  young,  I  thought 
she  must  have  been  a  pretty  woman.  This  was  past  her 
power  of  enduring,  which  I  really,  did  not  know,  or  I 
would  have  remained  silent.  She  fixed  her  eyes  furiously 
upon  me,  and  bawled  out,  "  Then  you  a  liar,  you're  a 
liar,  and  the  little  child  you're  going  to  have  will  be  a  liar." 
I  pushed  my  plate  from  me,  eat  no  more,  and  remained 
silent,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  push  back  my  chair 
and  quit  the  house,  but  the  idea  that  I  should  break  up 
the  party  from  table,  and  make  a  confusion,  and  also  my 
not  being  able  to  walk  home,  and  my  carriage  not  being 
ordered  until  night,  left  me  in  my  chair.  The  conversa- 
tion was  changed  ;  at  last.  Sir  Sidney  said  again,  **  VVefJ, 
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these  Ladies  have  had  a  severe  trimming,  they  had  better 
not  have  come  to  Blackheath,  and  there  siis  poor  Lady 
Douglas,  looking  as  if  she  were  going  to  be  executed.' 
As  I  was  very  far  advanced  in  my  pregnancy,  it  agitated  me 
greatly,  and  1  remained  aloof  and  very  shy  all  the  even- 
ing. When  I  afterwards  wrote  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for 
Sir  John,  upon  some  common  occurrence,  I  said,  I  do 
not  like  the  Princess  of  Wales's  mode  of  treating  her 
guests  ;  her  calling  me  a  liar  was  an  unpardonable  thing, 
and  if  she  ever  speaks  upon  the  subject  to  you,  pray  tell 
her  I  did  not  like  it,  and  that  if  1  had  been  a  man,  I  would 
have  rather  died  than  endured  it;  that  it  is  a  thing  which 
never,  by  any  chance,  occurs  to  a  Lady  ;  on  a  repetition 
of  it  I  will  give  up  her  acquaintance.  It  seems  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  spoke  to  the  Princess  upon  the  subject ;  for  two 
days  before  I  was  confined,  she  made  me  a  morning  visit 
with  the  two  Fitzgeralds,  and,  after  having  sat  a  short 
time;  said,  **  I  find  you  were  very  much  aflfronted  the 
other  day  at  my  house,  when  I  called  you  a  liar  ;  I  de- 
clare I  did  not  mean  it  as  an  affront  ;  Lord  Heavens  !  in 
any  other  language  it  is  considered  a  joke  ;  is  it  not  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald:"  meaning  that  rn  Germany  it  is  a  very  good 
joke  to  call  people  liars  (for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  does  pot 
know  any  language  but  German  and  English)  ;  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  absolutely  said.  Yes.  They  made  me  very  ner- 
Tous,  and  I  burst  info  tears,  and  told  the  Princess  i  only 
wished  her  to  understand  such  a  thing  was  never  ^lone, 
and  was  far  from  desiring  her  to  apologize  to  me  ;  that  I 
had  now  forgiven  and  forgotten  it,  though  I  confess,  at 
the  time,  I  was  very  much  hurt,  and  very  much  wounded  ; 
that  as  1  never  heard  of  its  being  thought  a  joke  in  any 
country,  I  was  not  the  least  prepared  to  receive  it  in  that 
light ;  for  that,  in  this  country,  ladies  never  used  the  «x- 
pression,  and  men  only  to  shew  their  greatest  contempt  ; 
that  I  never  bore  malice  twelve  hours  in  my  life,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.      The  Fitzgeralds  sat  by. 
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iottietimes  as  audience,  approving  by  looks  ;  sometimes  as 
orators,  begging  me  not  to  cry,  (after  they  had  all  mad* 
tone),  and  praising  Her  Royal  Highness  as  the  most  mag- 
nanimous, amiable,  good,  beautiful,  and  gracious  Prin- 
cess in  the  world.  In  short,  th^y  tormented  me  fill  they 
made  me  iquite  hysterical,  and  the  Princess  began  then  to 
be  frightened,  and  they  all  got  up  to  look  about  the  room 
for  hartshorn,  or  something  of  that  kind  to  give  me — 
Ihe  Princess  crying,  "  Give  her  something,  give  her  some- 
thing ;  she  is  very  much  shook,  and  her  nervei  agitated  ; 
she  will  be  taken  ill."  They  gave  me  some  wati;r,  I  be- 
lievie,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  recover  my  spirits;  but  I  felt 
in  pain,  and  Sir  John  came  in  soon  after,  and  as  I  knew  it 
%vould  hurry  him  if  he  saw  me  ill,  1  appeared  as  cheerful 
as  could,  and  they  all  went  away,  the  Princess  taking 
no  notice  to  him.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  always  saiel, 
she  would  be  at  my  lying-in  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  commanded  me  constantly  to  let  her  know,  say- 
ing, '*  1  have  no  fear  about  me,  and  I  would  as  soon  come 
over  the  Heath  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  in  the  day  ; 
1  shall  have  a  bottle  of  port-wine  on  a  table  to  keep  up 
^our  spirits,  a  tambourine,  and  I'll  make  siog."  I  was 
unwell. all  the  night  after  Her  Royal  Highness  had  been 
"with  me,  and  remained  so  all  the  next  day ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, by  six  o'clock,  was  so  ill,  that  Doctor  Mackie,  of 
Lewisham,  who  was  to  attend  me,  was  sent  for.  In  the 
forenoon  I  begged  Sir  John  to  write  a  note  to  Montague 
House,  where  it  so  happened  I  was  to  have  dined  with  the 
piarty.  He  wrote  that  I  had  a  head-ache,  and  begged 
leave  to  remain  at  home,  and  the  Princess  believed  it,  and 
Vent  to  town  ;  but  upon  her  return,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  she  called  before  she  went  home  to  dress,  to  ask 
after  me,  and  finding  how  it  was,  wanted  to  run  up  into  the 
room,  but  Doctor  Mackie  said  positively  she  should  not 
come,  and  locked  the  door  nearest  him  to  keep  her  out. 
MiisCbolmondeley  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  were  drove  liome, 
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and  Her  Royal  Highness    and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald   stopped^ 
Upon  my  giving   a    load  shriek  she  flew  in  at  the  other 
door,  and  came  to  me,  doing  every  thing  she  possiblj 
CQuld  to  assist  me,  and  held  my  eyes  and  head.    The  mo- 
ment she  heard  the  child's  voice  she  left  me,  flew  round  to 
Doctor  Mackie,  pushed  the  nurse awaj,  and  received  the 
child   From    Doctor  Mackie,   kissed   it,  and  said  no  one 
should  touch  it  until  she  had  shewn    it  to  me.     Doctor 
Mackie  waa  so  confused   and    astonished,  that,  although 
an   old  practitioner  he  left  the  room,  without  giving  nje 
any  thing  to  recruit  my  strength  and  avert  fainting,  as  is 
the  custom,  and  the  nurse  gave  me  what  she  thought  best ; 
by  which  omission^,   however,    I  was  not  subject  to  faint 
iaway,   but  it  was  certainly   a  new  mode  of  proceeding 
where  life  is  atstake,and  shewed  more  curiosity  than  ten- 
derness for  nie.     Before  my  little  girl  was  brought  to  me^ 
I  observed  her  Royal   Highness  stood  holding   it,  that 
Mrs.  FitEgeraldj  the  Nurse,  and  herself,   were  all  intent^ 
and  speaking  together,  as  if  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  its  appearance  ;  the  circumstance  alarmed  me,  fearing 
it  was  born  with  some  defect,  and  I  asked  eagerly  to  see 
it^and  if  all  was  right.  The  Princess  upon  this  brought  it 
to  me,  and  said  it  was  a  remarkable  large  fine  child,  and 
they  were  only  looking  at  a   mark    it  had  upon  its  left 
breast,  certainly  a  very  large  one,  and  a  little  on  its  eyes, 
but  it  would  go  off*.    1  recollected  that,  although  I  never, 
when  in  a  pregnant  state,  was  subject  to  whims,  longing, 
as  thinking  it   very  troublesome  and   foolish,   yet  I  felt 
obliged,  in   this  instance,  to  believe  the  old-received  opi- 
nion to  be  correct  ;  for  it  happened,  that  during  my  visit 
«t  Montague  House  in  March,  1  was  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing very  much  incommoded  by  pains  in  my  chest  and  sto- 
mach, and    Her  Royal  Highness  made  Mrs.  Sander  give 
jne   some  wanq  peppermint-water  ;  there  was  raspberry- 
ice  in  the  desert  the  same  day^  and  I  had  just  began  to  eat 
^t'me,  when  the  I^rincess  looked  at  ipip^,^^§,9Jj^.  Mj  ^^ar 
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Lady  Douglas,  you  have  forgotten  tlie  pain  you  were  in 
this  morning  ^  and,  turning  to  her  page,  ordered  him  lo 
take  away  my  plate. 

(Signed;  CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS. 
In  the  presence  of  me, 
(Signed) 
AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK, 

Dec.  3, 1805. 
A  true  Copy, 

(Signed)  B.  Bloomfield. 


-^— Mr.  Cole,  the  page,  removed,  and  lean  never 
describe  my  disappointment ;  I  vvaa  almost  inclined  to  re- 
monstrate, although  there  was  a  large  party  of  strangers, 
and  I  did  express  a  desire  to  retain  it,  but  the  Princess 
would  not  allow  of  it :  and  as  she  had  appointed  herself  to 
the  sole  management  of  me,  I  was  obliged  to  be  quiet ; 
My  uneasiness,  however  became  extreme,  and  forgetting 
every  thing  but  the  ice  in  question,  1  asked  a  Mr.  Hamer, 
who  sal  next  to  me,  to  be  so  good  as  to  ask  for  some  ice, 
and,  by  dint  of  asking  him  to  do  so,  1  at  length  induced 
him,  and  at  last  he  asked  Lady  Townshend  for  some  more 
ice,  I  immediately  took  my  spoon,  and  stooping  a  little, 
so  that  the  flowers  upon  the  plateau  concealed  me  in  part 
from  the  Princess,  eat  all  Mr.  Hamer's  ice,  while  he 
looked  on  laughing,  and  put  his  plate  a  little  nearer  to 
me,  that  it  might  not  look  so  odd.  The  following  day  I 
eat  eight  glasses  of  ra«pberry-ice  at  once,  and  was  very  well 
after  it  ;  and  from  that  time  sought  it  every  where,  and 
cat  of  it  voraciously;  and  I  cannot  help  attributing  the 
marks  of  my  little  girl  to  the  circumstance.  Her  Royal 
Highness  then  kissed  me,  begged  me  to  send  for  hex 
whenever  I  liked,  and  she  would  come  ;  desired  I  might 
have  plenty  of  flannel  about  me,  of  which  she  had  sent 
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Boe  some  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  then  went  home  to 
dinner.  I  know  not  what  she  said  or  did  among  her  party 
at  home,  but  Miss  Cholmondeley  often  said  she  should 
never  forget  the  Princess  on  that  day.  AH  the  month  of 
August  the  Princess  visited  me  daily  ;  in  one  of  these 
visits,  after  she  had  sent  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  away,  she  drew 
her  chair  close  to  the  bed,  and  said,  "  1  am  delighted  to 
see  how  well  and  easily  you  have  got  through  this  affair  ; 
I,  who  am  not  the  least  nervous,  shall  make  nothing  at  all 
of  it.  When  you  hear  of  my  having  taken  children  in 
baskets  from  poor  people,  take  no  notice:  that  is  the  way 
I  mean  to  manage  :  I  shall  take  any  that  offer,  and  the 
one  I  have  will  be  presented  in  the  same  way,  which,  as  I 
have  taken  others,  will  never  be  thought  any  thing  about." 
I  asked  her,  how  she  would  ever  get  it  out  of  the  house  ? 
but  she  said.  Oh,  very  easily.  I  said  it  was  a  perilous  bu- 
siness ;  I  would  go  abroad,  if  I  were  her :  but  she  laughed 
at  my  fears,  and  said  she  had  no  doubt  but  of  managing 
it  all  very  well  I  was  very  glad  she  did  not  ask  me  to 
assist  her,  for  I  was  determined  in  my  own  mind  never  to 
do  so,  and  she  never  did  make  any  request  of  me,  for 
which  I  was  very  thankful.  I  put  the  question  to  her. 
Who  she  would  get  to  deliver  her?  but  she  did  dot  answer 
for  a  minute, and  then  said,  I  shall  get  a  person  over;  I'll 
manage  it,  but  never  ask  me  about  it ;  Sander  was  a  good 
creature,  and.  being  immediately  about  her  person  and 
sleeping  near  her  room,  must  be  told;  but  MissGhaunt 
must  be  sent  to  Germany,  and  the  third  maid,  a  voung 
girl,  kept  out  of  the  way  as  well  as  they  could.  I  sug- 
gested, I  was  afraid  her  appearance  at  St.  James's  could 
not  fail  to  be  observed,  and  she  would  have  to  encounter 
all  the  Royal  Family.  Her  reply  was.  That  she  knew 
how  to  manage  her  dress,  and  by  continually  increasing 
large  cushions* behind,  no  one  would  observe,  nnd  fortu- 
nr.teiy  theBirth-d.y,-  were  over,  until  she  should  have  got 
rid  of  her  appearance.    In  this  manner  passed  all  the  time 
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of  ray  confinement,  at  the  end  of  which  she  sent  Mrs. 
Fi:z!2;era!(l  to  attend  me  to  Church,  and  when  I  went  to 
pay  my  duty  to  Her  Royal  Higlmcss,  after  I  went  abroad 
again,  she  told  me,  whenever  I  was  quite  stout,  she  would 
have  the  child  christened,  that  she  meant  to  stand  in  par- 
son, and  I  must  find  anoher  godmother;  Sir  Sfdney 
Smith  would  be  the  godfather.  I  named  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  as  a  very  amiable  woman,  of  suitable  rank,  and 
said,  that  as  there  had  been  a  long  friendship  betwixt  Sir 
John's  family  and  the  Atholl  family,  I  knew  it  would  be 
■very  agreeable  to  him.  Finding  they  were  gone  to  Scat- 
land,  we  wrote  to  ask  her  Grace  ;  and  she  wrote  word  she 
would  stand  godmother  with  great  pleasure,  and  enclosed 
ten  guineas  for  the  nurse.  The  Princess  invited  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  Baron  Her- 
bert, and  Sir  John  Douglas,  to  dine  with  her.  Miss 
Cholmondeley  and  the  two  Fitzgeralds  were  with  Her 
Royal  Highness,  and  in  the  evening  they  all  came;  I 
staid  at  home  to  receive  her.  The  Clergyman  frooi 
Lewisham  christened  the  child;  the  Princess  named  it 
Caroline  Sidney.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  (which  was 
shortly  after  the  ceremony  was  over),  the  JPrincess  sat 
down  upon  the  carpet — a  thing  she  was  very  fond  of 
doing,  in  preference  to  sitting  upon  the  chairs,  saying,  it 
was  the  pleasantest  lively  affair  altogether  she  had  ever 
known.  She  chose  to  sit  upon  the  carpet  the  whole  even- 
ing, while  we  all  sat  upon  the  chairs.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  dressed  in  the  lace  dress  which,  I  think,  she 
iwore  at  Frogmore  fete — pearl  necklace,  bracelets,  and 
armbands,  a  pearl  bandeau  round  her  head,  and  a  long 
lace  veil.  When  supper  was  announced,  her  Royal  High- 
ness went  in  and  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  eat  an 
amazing  supper  of  chicken  and  potted  lamprey,  which 
she  would  have  served  to  her  on  the  same  plate,  and  eat 
them  together.  After  supper  she  called  the  attention  of 
the  party  to  my  good  looks,  and  saying,  I  was  as  lively 
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and  espiegle  as  ever ;  said,  that  I  had  such  sharp  eyes,  I 
found  her  out  in  every  thing,  adding,  Oh  !  she  found  me 
out  one  day  in  such  a  thing  when  1  was  at  hmcheon,  and 
gave  me  a  look  which  was  so  expressive,  that  I  was  sure 
she  knew.     This  speech,  which  she,  between  herself  and 
me,  was  algebra  to  the  party.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  I  saw  the  secret  cost  her  dear  to  keep,  and  she  was 
ready  to  betray  it  to  any  one  she  met,  by  the  strange  things 
she  said  and  did :  I  laughed  and  said,  if  my  eyes   have 
been  too  observing  I  am  sorry,  I  never  intended  them  to 
be  ;  I  cannot  be  quite  so  polite  as  to  say,  "  if  my  sight 
offends  I  will  put  it  out,"  because  I  think  with  Sheridan, 
that  the  prejudice  is  strongly  in  favour  of  two  ;  but  depend 
upon  it, at  ail  future  luncheons  I  will  do  nothing  but  eat. 
She  was  in  great  spirits,  staid  until  two   o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  attended  by  Miss  Cholmondeley  and 
the  Fitzgeralds,  went  home.     Her  Koyal  Highness's  civi* 
iities  continued;  she  desired  me  constantly  to  bring  my 
^ildren  to  Montague  House,  and  also  the  infant;  and 
%ben  I  would  have  retired  to  suckle  it,  she  would  not  suffer 
ine,  but  commanded  me  to  do  it  in  the  drawing-room 
Where  she  was  ;  and  sh»  came  with  her  ladies  visiting  me 
both  mornings  and  evenings,  and  nursing  little  Caroline 
for  hours  together.  I  saw  now  the  Princess  had  told  Mrs. 
Sander,  who,  1  believe,  was  a  very  quiet  good  kind  of  wo- 
man, and  her  countenance  was  full  of  concern  and  anxiety. 
She  appeared  desirous  of  speaking  to  me,  and  was  un- 
usually obsequious ;  but  the  Princess  always  watched  us 
both  close ;    if  Sander  came  into  a  room,  and  I  went  to- 
wards her,  the  Princess  came  close,  or  sent  one  or  another 
away,  so  that  I  could  never  speak  to  her.     The  Princess 
had  now  quarrelled  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whom  she 
had  been  so  partial,  and  to  every  part  of  whose  family  she 
had  been  so  kind,   telling  us  constantly  that  she  liked 
thei^  all,  because  old  Mr.  Smith  had  saved  the  Duke  of 
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Brunswick's  life.  As  Sir  John  was  Sir  Sidney**  friend, 
slie  therefore  was  shy  of  us  all,  and  we  saw  little  of  her,, 
but  on  the  Sdth  of  October  I  went  to  call  upon  her  before 
I  left  Blackheath,  and  met  her  Royal  Highness  just  re- 
turned from  church,  walking  before  her  own  house  with 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  daughter,  dressed  iu  a  long  Spar 
aish  velvet  cloak  and  an  enormous  mufF,  bat  which  toge- 
ther could  not  conceal  the  state  she  was  in,  for  I  saw  di- 
rectly she  was  very  near  her  time,  aad  think  I  must  have 
«€ea  it  if  I  had  not  known  her  situation.  She  appeared 
morose>  and  talked  a  little,  but  did  not  ask  to  go  in,  boH 
after  taking  a  few  turns  returned  home.  In  about  a  fort- 
night we  received  a  note,  the  Princess  requesting  neither 
Sir  John  or  1  to  go  to  Montague  House,  as  her  servants 
were  afraid  some  of  the  children  she  had  taken  had  %hc 
measles,  and  if  any  infection  remained  about  the  bouaft^ 
we  might  carry  it  to  our  child.  We  wrote  a  note  expre** 
sive  of  our  thanks  for  her  obliging  precautions,  and  that 
we  would  not  go  to  Montague  House,  until  we  had  thf 
honor  of  receiving  Her  Royal  Highness's  Qommands.,  Th* 
Priaces  never  sent  for  us,  and  when  I  left  my  card  before 
I  went  to  pass  Christmas  in  Gloucestershire.  I  was  tkot 
admitted,  so  that  /  never  sate  her  after  the  SOth  of  CktQ' 
ber ;  but  I  heard  the  report  of  her  having  adopted  an  in- 
fant, and  Miss  Fitzgerald  told  it  me  as  she  rode  past  my 
house,  but  would  not  come  in,  for  fear  sJie  should  brifi£ 
the  measles.  Upon  my  return  to  Blackheath  in  January, 
I  called  to  pay  my  duty.  I  found  her  packing  a  small 
black  box,  and  an  infant  sleeping  on  the  sofa,,  with  a 
.piece  of  scarlet  cloth  thrown  over  it.  She  appeared  con- 
fused, and  hesitated  whether  she  should  be  rude  or  kind, 
but  recovering  herself,  chose  to  be  the  latter ;  said,  she 
was  happy  to  see  me,  and  then  taking  me  by  the  hand  led 
me  to  the  sofa,  and  uncovering  the  child,  said.  Here  is 
the  little  boy,  I  had  him  two  days  after  I  saw  you  last;  is 
not  it «  nice  little  child  ?  th«  »pper  part  of  his  face  is  very 
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flKe.'  She  wias  going  to  have  said  more,  when  Mrs.  Fit2 
geraW  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  The  Princess  con- 
suited  what  1  had  belter  have,  what  wouW  be  good  for 
tait.  I  declined  any  thing,  but  she  insisted  upon  it  I 
should  have  some  soup,  and  said,  my  dear  Fitzgerald,  pray 
go  out  and  order  some  nice  brown  soup  to  be  brought 
here  for  Lady  Douglas.  I  saw  from  this  the  Princess 
wished  to  have  spoken  to  me  more  fully,  and  M fs.  Fitz- 
gerald saw  it  likewise,  for  instead  of  obeying,  she  rung 
the  bell  for  the  soup,  and  then  sat  down  to  tell  me  the., 
whole  fable  of  the  child  having  been  brought  by  a  po6!p 
woman  from  Deptford,  whose  husband  had  left  her,  thaft 
Mr.  Stikeman  the  Page,  had  the  honour  of  bringing  it  M, 
that  it  was  a  poor  little  ill-looking  thing  when  first  brought, 
biit  now,  with  such  great  care,  was  growing  very  pretty, 
and  that  as  Her  Royal  Highness  was  so  good,  and  ha(d 
1«feea-  the  twins  (whose  father  would  not  let  them  remaiflf) 
and  had  taken  this,  all  the  poor  people  would  be  bringing 
children.  The  Princess  now  took  the  child  up,  and  I 
i¥afl5  entertained  the  whole  morning  by  seeing  it  fed,  and 
eioer^  service  of  every  kind  performed  for  it  by  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  aired  the 
napkins,  and  the  Princess  put  them  on;  and  from  this 
tim«  the  drawing-rooms  at  Montague  House,  were  lite- 
rally in  the  stile  of  a  common  nursery.  The  tables  were 
covered  With  spoons,  plates,  feeding-boats,  and  clothes, 
found  the  fire  ;  napkins  were  hung  to  air,  and  the  marble 
hearths  were  strewed  v/ith  napkins  which  were  taken  from 
tht child  X  for;  very  extraordinary  to  relate,  this  was  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  Her  Royal  Highness  was  particu- 
larly tenacious  of  always  performing  herself,  let  the  com- 
jpany  be  who  they  might.  At  first  the  child  slept  with 
her  she  told  me,  but  it  made  her  nervous,  and  therefore 
a  nurse  was  hired  to  assist  in  taking  charge  of  it,  and  for 
him  to  sleep  with.  The  Princess  said  one  day  to  me  as 
she  was  nursing  him,  he  had  a  little  milk  for  two  or  three 
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days,  but  it  did  not  do,  so  we  bring  him  up  by  band  tfriih 
all  kind  of  nourishing  things,  and  you  see  how  well  h« 
thrive*  ;  so  that  1  really  always  supposed  she  had  attempt- 
ed to  suckle  it.     Another  time  she  shewed  me  his  hand, 
which  has  a  pink  mark  upon  it,  and  said,  it  was  very  sin- 
gular both    our  children    should    be  marked,    and    she 
thought  her  child^s  came    from   her  having  some  wine 
thrown  on  her  hand,  for  she  did  not  look  much  at  little 
Caroline's  mark.    The  Princess  now  adopted  ?i  new  mode 
of  inviting  us  to  see  her.    She  would  invite  either  Sir 
John  or  I,  but  never  both  together  as  formerly.  I  conclu- 
ded  from  this,  that  as  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  keep 
even  her  omn  secret,  she  could  ill  imagine  I  had  been  able 
to  keep  hers,  and  therefore  under  the  impression  that  by 
that  time  I  must  have  told  Sir  John,  did  not  like  to  meet 
both  our  eyes  ;  and  if  she  saw  Sir  John  without  me,  could 
better  judge  by  his  looks  and  manner  whether  I  had  di- 
vulged or  not.     I  conclude  she  was  at  letigth  satisBed  that 
I  had  not ;  for  we  were  one  morning  both  invited  again  in 
the  former  manner,  to  a  breakfast,  and  as  it  was  a  very 
curiously  arranged  party,  I  will  put  down  the  names,  for 
to  the  person  who  is  to  peruse  this  detail,  it  will  confirm 
Ihe  idea  that  Her  Royal  Highness  cannot  always  know 
correctly  what  she  is  about.   When  we  entered,  the  Prin- 
cess was  silting  upon  the  sofa,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  white 
and  silver  drapery,  which  covered  her  head  and  fell  all 
over  her  person,  and  she  had   her  little  boy  upoij  her 
knee  elegantly  dressed  likewise.     The  guests  were.  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with  Miss 
Hunt,  iKr  Governes>:,  Captain  Manby,  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  ourselves.     She  got 
up  and  nursed  the  child,  and  carrying  it  to  Sir  John^  said, 
"  Here,  Sir  John,  this  is  the  Deptford  boy,  1  suppose 
''  you  have  heard  1  have  taken  a  little  child."     Sir  John 
only  said.  Yes,  he  bad,  and  it  seemed  a  fine  baby.    She 
^  8e)?rocd  j^leased  and  satisfied  that  I  had  not  told  him,  arid 
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theft  sat  down    to  table^  putting  a  chair  for   Princess 
Charlotte  on  her  right  hand,  taking  me  by  the  hand  and 
putting  me  on  her  left  hand,  told  Captain  Manby  to  sit  at 
the  top,  and-  Mr.  Spencer  Smith  at  the  bottom,  and  Sir 
John  and   the   Fitzgeralds  faced  us.      Princess  Charlotte 
had  a  plain  dinner  prepared  for  her  in  another  room,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  came  in  when  our  desert  was 
placed,  when  we  all  sat  down  again  as  we  were  sitting, 
except   Miss  Hunt,  who  was  never  ordered   to  sit,  but 
stood  a  few  yards  from   Princess  Charlotte.     About  five 
o'clock  Her  Royal    Highness  rose  from  table,  the  little 
boy  was  brought  in  again,  Princess  Charlotte  played  with 
it,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  wished  all  of  us  a  good 
mornintj,  and  we  broke  up,  totally  at  a  loss  to  cQUQme 
what  amusement  it  could  be  to  collect  us  together.     This 
bireakfast  was  a  kind  oifinaU.     We  had  vei^.ltttle  inier- 
((;ourse.     Her  Royal  Highness  would  walk  past  our  house, 
fpr  the  expres"?  purpose  of  sliewing  she  did  not  mean  to 
come  in,  and  vshen  we  did  see  her,  she  always  abused  Sir 
^kidney  Smith,     Often  Kiid,  she  wondered  I  Itlced  t6  live 
at,  such  a  dull  place  as  Biackheath,  and  in  short  gave  us 
bkits  we  «ould  not  misunderstand;  that  she  wanted  us 
•aNHW^^ii  At  this  time  Sir  John   received   a  letter  from  his 
division,  expressive  of  the  General's  wish  that  fie  would 
go  to  Plymouth,  and    therefore  (without   an  AdmiiaJty 
0]rtfer)'he  determined  to  go  tq  etsaqcjpate  ourselves  from 
tH^  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  dispose  of 
the  ftirniiure,  1  follow^jl  him,  leaving  the  house  empty, 
whicn  was  burs  three  moi^tl^s  after  1  quitted  it.     The  day 
Sir  John  was^t<^,set  off,  the  Prijicesf.  walked  to  our  house, 
and  though  his  trunks  were  in  the  room,  and  he  was  oc- 
cupied, would  ijave  him  sit  down  and  talk  to  her,  orer- 
J^Qieering  him  and  myself  ^wo^I;  with  kindness,  and  said, 
^she  could  eat  something.     She  did  so,  staid  four  hours  in 
the  house,  and  at  parting,  took  Sir  John  by  both  hands, 
wished  him  every  good  wish,  and  begged  him  always  to 
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recollect  how  happy  she  should  be  to  see  him  again^  and 
that  she  would  be  vtry  kind  to  me  in  his  absence ;  however, 
after  he  was  gone,  she  never  came  near  me,  or  offered 
me  any  kind  of  civility  whatsoever.  When  T  was  upon 
the  eve  of  departure,  called  upon  her  and  took  her  god- 
daughter and  my  other  little  girl  with  me.  She  was  al- 
most uncivil,  and  paid  little  or  no  attention  if  I  spoke.  I 
Wvd  the  children  were  with  me,  but  she  did  not  answer, 
and  after  spending  four  or  five  hours  very  unpleasantly, 
suffering  all  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  being  where  I  had 
been  courted  and  idolized,  I  begged  permission  at  last  to 
go  away.  When  I  went  out,  to  my  surprize,  I  found  the 
children  had  been  kept  in  the  passage  near  the  front  door, 
with  the  door  open  to  Blackheath,  in  a  December  day, 
aviih  four  opposite  doors  opened  and  shut  upon  them,  in- 
stead of  being  taken  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  as  they 
always  liad  been.  My  maid  had  at  length  begged  the 
footman  to  go  to  a  fire,  as  'the  children  cried  dreadfully 
•Jftftt  wfere  Verj'  cold.  1  understand  the  man  was  a  fodt- 
?^n,"ofth«  nameofGaskin,  I  think,  and  his  answer  was, 
if  the  children  are  cold,  you  can  put  them  back  into  the 
carriage  and  warm  them.  I  took  them  home  immedi- 
ately, and  was  inclined  to  return  and  ask  why  they  had 
been  thus  all  of  a  sudden  treated  with  this  brutality  and 
impertinence,  and  which  was  doubly  cruel  in  Sir  John's 
absence  :  but  I  deferred  going  until  I  meant  to  take  my 
final  leave,  which  I  did  on  the  following  Sunday,  Doctor 
Burnaby  was  standing  in  the  hall  with  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  the  Princess  to  receive  the  sacrament.  I  was 
ushered  through  notwithstanding,  and  the  footmen 
seemed  to  go  to  and  fro  as  much  at  their  ease,  as  if  no 
such  thing  was  preparing.  She  was  standing  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  received  me  with  Mrs.  Lisle  and  Mrs 
Fitzgerald.  1  said  I  sliould  have  been  gone  before,  had 
it  been  in  my  power,  and  in  compliance  with  her  com- 
mands, had  come  to  take  my  leave.     She  did  not  ask  me 
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|o  sit  dowD,  but  said — God  bless  you  ;  good  bye.  I  then 
said,  I  was  much  concerned  I  had  brought  my  little  girls 
^  few  days  past,  and  that  I  should  never  have  done  so, 
but  from  her  Royal  Higbness's  repeated  desire.  She  said, 
she  was  sorry  ;  and  asked,  who  used  them  so.  I  told  her, 
one  of  her  livery  servants,  and  Sir  John  would  not  like  to 
hear  of  it.  Her  Royal  Highness  said,  stop  a  moment  ; 
flew  past  me  through  the  hall  where  Doctor  Burnaby 
»tood  waiting  for  her,  up  to  her  own  room,  and  returned 
with  a  white-paper  box,  pushing  it  into  my  hand — 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lady  Douglas.  I  said,  I  wished 
to  decline  taking  any  thing,  that  my  object  in  coming 
tiwre  was  to  offer  her  my  duty,  and  tell  her  how  ill  my 
children  has  been  used.  I  could  not  conceive  how  any 
footman  could  use  the  freedom  of  treating  Sir  John's 
children  so,  unless  he  had  been  desired.  She  only 
fiaswered,  •*  Oh  !  no,  indeed  j  good  bye."  I  attempted 
to  pat  the  box  into  her  hands,  saying,  I  had  rather  no< 
have  it ;  but  she  drooped  her  hands  and  turned  away.  I 
therefore  wiahed  Mrs.  Lisle  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  good 
morning,  and  went  away.  Doctor  Burnaby  spoke  to  me 
a»  I  passed  him,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  her  Hoyajk 
Highness's  head  ;  she  was  lookiug  out  after  me,  to  see  ^ 
she  had  fairly  got  rid  of  me,  and  laughing  immoderately 
at  Dr.  Burnaby  in  his  gown,  I  quitted  her  house,  re- 
solved never  to  re-enter  it  but  for  forms  sake,  and  wrote 
her  word,  that  as  T  had  long  been  treated  rudely,  and  ai^ 
children,  whom  she  courted  to  her  house,  were  noW  ifli* 
ftttked  there,  I  felt  a  dislike  to  accepting  a  present  thiowft 
at  me,  as  it  were,  under  such  unpleasant  circumstances'; 
that  I  had  not  untied  the  box,  and  requested  she  wooid^- 
|)ennit  me  to  return  it ;  and  that  as  I  wa&an  English  Gei- 
tlewoman,  and  defied  her  to  say  she  had  ever  seen  a  single 
iujipropriety  in  my  conduct,  I  would  never  suffa:  myself 
to  be  ill  used  without  a  clear  explanation.  The  Ps'mcen 
iwote  back  a  most  haughty  imperious  reply,  de«iting  meto 
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keep  the  box,  siiled  herself  Princess  of  Wales  in  almost 
every  line,  and  insulted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  re- 
turned an  answer  insisting  upon  her  explaining  herself. 
This  she  returned  me  unopened,  saying,  she  would  not 
open  my  second  letter,  and  had  therefore  sent  it  to  me  to 
put  in  the  fire,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  put  the  matter 
in  oblivion,  as  she  desired  me  to  do,  wished  me  and  my 
dear  little  children  well,  and  should  at  all  times  be  glad  to 
see  her  former  neighbour.  I  did  as  she  desired,  and  went 
away  at  Christmas  without  ever  seeing  or  hearing  more  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  and  found  in  the  paper  box  a  gold 
necklace,  with  a  medallion  suspended  from  it  of  a  mock. 

Thus  ended  my  intercourse,  for  the  present,  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  year  1803. 

When  we  resided  in  Devonshire,  seeing  by  the  papers 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  ill,  we  sent  a  note  of  ea> 
quiry  to  the  lady  in  waiting,  which  was  answered  very  po- 
litely, and  even  in  a  friendly  manner  by  her  Royal  High- 
nesses order!*.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
from  abroad,  Sir  John  returned  to  town  to  attend  him,  and 
when  we  drove  to  Blackheath  to  see  our  friends,  I  left  my 
card  for  her  Royal  Highness^  who  was  visiting  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  the  moment  she  returned  home  she  commanded 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  send  me  word  never  to  repeat  my  visits 
to  Blackheath.  I  gave  Sir  John  the  note,  and  must  con- 
fess, accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  her  haughty  •verbenring 
caprice,  yet  this  exceeded  my  belief  of  what  she  was  ca- 
pable of,  being  so  inconsistent  with  her  two  last  letters ; 
but  the  fact  was,  she  thought  we  were  gone  above  200 
miles  from  her,  and  should  be  there  for  many  years,  and 
she  never  calculated  upon  the  return  of  his  Royal  High-> 
ness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  having  very  often  told  me  hi§ 
Royal  Highness  would  never  live  in  England,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's life-time ;  that  she  was  certain  of  that,  and  had 
reasoos  for  knowing  it;  and  Sir  John  would  never  have 
him  here.  I  suppose  she  had  taken  this  into  her  head,,  be- 
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Cause  she  wished  it;  and,  therefore,  the  return  of  his  Royal 
Highness  ^<'as  a  mortal  death-blow  to  all  her  hopes  on 
tins  sc.')i-<& ;  and  when  she  found  that  his  Boyal  Highness 
Was  not  only  returned,  but  that  Sir  John  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  that  his '  Royal  Highness  was  in  Carlton 
House,  where  Sir  John  might  see,  and  have  the  honour 
of  being  made  kno^vn  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  J'ear  and 
rage  got  the  better  of  every  prudent  consideration,  and  she 
commanded  Mrs.  Vernon  to  dismiss  me  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Had  the  Princess  of  Wales  written  to  me  herself, 
aind  told  me,  in  a  civil  manner,  that  she  would  thank  me 
to  keep  away,  f  should  have  acquainted  her,  that  I  tvished 
and  desir«d  tb  do  so,  and  had  only  called  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  and  there  the  matter  would  have  ended ;  un- 
less I  had  ever  beem  called  upon  (as  I  am  now)  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, or  the  Heir  Apparent.  In  that  case,  as  in  this,  I 
should  have  made  it  my  sacred  duty  to  have  answered,  as 
upion  my  oath;  but  the.  circumstance  of  being  driven  out 
ofher  house  by  the  hands  of  the  lady  in  waiting,  as  if  1 
had  deserved  it,  and  as  if  I  were  a  culprit,  was  wounding 
one  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  left  the  wound  to  fester 
aiPter  it  had  torn  and  stabbed  me ;  it  was  a  refinement  in 
insult,  for  the  Princess  had  always  been  in  the  hahk  6f 
writing  to  me  herself ^  apd  had  commanded  me  nfevef^fo 
hold  intercourse  with  her  through  her  ladies,  h^i  always 
directly  to  herself;  and  -so  particular  were  her  directions 
^d  perrtiission  upon  this  head,  that  she  told  me  never^to 
pnt'iiiy  letters  under  cover,  but  always  direct  them  to  her- 
self. I  felt  so  miserable,  that  Mrs.  Vernon,  to  whi  m  I 
v«ts  'krtdwn,  and  for  whom  Sir  John  and  mystlf  had  an 
estfeem,  "should  diink  ill  of  me,  and  I  therefore  wrote  to 
the  Princess,  saying,  "  From  the  moment  she  judged 
J>r6per  to  come  into  my  family,  I  had  atways  Conducted 
ityself  towards  her  Royal  Highness  with  the  respect  her 
high    station   demanded ;    and   that    when    she    forced   hier 
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secrets  upon  me,  I  had  (whatsoever  my  sentiments  were) 
kept  them  most  honourably  for  her,  never  yet  having  even 
told  Sir  John,  although  I  gave  him  my  full  confidence  in 
all  other  things ;  nor  had  I  even,  under  my  present  aggra- 
vation, imparted  it,  or  meant ; — that  after  such  generoua 
conduct  on  my  part,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  she 
proposed  to  herself  by  persecuting  me ;  that  I  was  afflicted 
at  being  so  placed  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  woman,  like 
Mrs.  Vernon,  and  who  was  free  to  say  what  she  pleased 
upon  the  subject  everi/  whera;  that  it  was  half  as  bad  to  be 
thought  ill  of  as  to  deserve  it ;  and  that  I  would  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Vernon,  and  detail  to  her  a  circumstantial  account  oi 
every  thing  which  had  occurred  since  I  had  known  her 
Royal  Highness ;  and  I  would  acquaint  my  husband  and 
family  with  the  same,  and  leave  them,  and  the  circle  of 
my  friends,  to  judge  betwixt  her  Royal  Highness  and 
myself;  that  I  would  not  lie  under  an  imputation  of  hav- 
ing done  wrong;  and  I  took  my  leave  of  her  Royal 
Highness  for  ever,  only  first  regretting  I  had  ever  known 
her,  and  thankful  to  be  emancipated  from  Montague 
House,  and  that  she  owed  it  to  me  to  have,  at  least,  dis- 
missed me  in  a  civil  manner,  by  her  own  hands."  This 
letter  her  Royal  Highness  relumed  unopened ;  but,  from 
its  appearance,  I  had  strong  reason  to  believe  she  had 
read  it.  I  was  resolved,  however,  if  she  had  not,  she 
should  be  taught  better,  as  she  might  not  treat  any  other 
person  so  ill  as  she  had  me,  and  my  mind  was  bent  upon 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Vernon;  I  was  nearly  certain,  if  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Vernon,  the  Princess  would  make  her  send  ray 
letter  back,  and  therefore  I  wrote  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  nearly 
a  copy  of  what  I  sent  her  Royal  Highness,  and  called 
upon  her,  as  she  had  been  always  present,  to  say,  if  she 
ever  saw  any  thing  in  my  behaviour  to  justify  any  rude- 
ness towards  me :  that  I  was  precisely  what  the  Princess 
found  me,  when  the  Princess  walked  up  to  her  knees  in 
snow  to  seek  my  acquaintance,  and  precisely  the  same  in- 
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dividual  whom  she  had  thought  worthy  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  her  friendship,  and  whose  lying-in  she  had  at- 
tended  in  so  particular  a  manner,  and  had  thought  worthy 
of  shedding  tears  over ;  that  her  Royal  Highness  had 
thought  proper  to  confide  in  me  a  secret,  of  very  serious 
importance  to  herself;  and  I  would  not,  after  acting  in 
the  most  honourable  manner  to  her,  be  dismissed  by  a 
lady  in  waiting ;  and  I  meant  to  be  at  Montague  House, 
and  have  a  satisfactory  conversation  with  Mrs.  Vernon; 
and  therefore  she  would  be  so  good  as  acquaint  her  Royal 
Highness  with  the  contents  of  my  letter,  or  lay  it  before 
her  Royal  Highness.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sent  back  a  con- 
fused note,  saying,  she  could  not  shew  the  Princess  my 
letter,  unless  she  was  called  upon ;  and  when  she  opened 
it  her  disappointment  was  great,  for  she  expected  to  have 
found  respectful  inqviries  after  her  Royal  Highnesses 
finger  (which  was  hurt  when  she  went  to  see  Mr.  Canning), 
and  that  I  might  make  my  mind  easy,  as  ladies  in  waiting 
never  repeated  any  thing;  and  she  was  astonished  I  had 
thrown  out  such  a  hint.  A  day  or  two  after,  a  note  was 
sent  to  Sir  John,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  requesting 
him  to  go  to  Montague  House.  The  servant  who  brought 
it  drove  Mrs.  Vernon  from  Blaekheath  home  to  her  own 
house  in  town,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  (if 
inquiry  is  made)  that  Mrs.  Vernon  was  put  prematurely 
out  of  her  waiting,  lest  I  should  explain  with  her.  Sit 
John  obeyed  her  Royal  Highness's  summons,  and  she 
received  him  in  the  most  gracious  pleasant  manner,  tak- 
ing as  much  pains  to  please  and  flatter  him  now  as  she  had 
formerly  done  by  me,  and  began  a  conversation  with  him 
relative  to  a  General  Innes,  of  the  Marines,  whom  the 
Admiralty  thought  proper,  with  many  others,  to  put  upon 
the  retired  list;  she  exprest  an  ardent  desire  to  get  that 
officer  reinstated,  and  consulted  Sir  John,  as  belonging  to 
the  same  corps,  how  she  could  accomplish  such  an  under- 
taking.    Sir  John  listened   to  her  attentively,  and  made 
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her  short  and  very  polite  answers,  acquainting  her  no 
such  thins;  was  ever  done.  She  then  said  she  must  speak 
to  Lord  Melville  about  it,  as  it  was  a  hard  case.  The  lun- 
cheon was  then  announced,  and  she  ordered  Sir  John  to 
attend  herself  and  the  ladies.  Sir  John  found  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  sent  off,  and  a  lady  was  there  whom  he  did  not 
know,  but  thought  was  Lady  Carnarvon.  When  they 
were  all  seated  Sir  John  remained  on  his  legs,  and  she 
looked  anxiously  at  him,  and  said,  "  My  dear  Sir  John, 
sit  down  and  eat."  He  bowed,  with  distant  respect,  and 
said,  he  could  not  eat ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to 
town ;  and  if  her  Royal  Highness  had  no  further  business 
with  him,  he  would  beg  leave  to  go.  The  Princess  looked 
quite  disconcerted,  and  said.  What  not  eat  any  thing,  not 
sit  down ;  pray  take  a  glass  of  wine  then.  He  bowed 
again  as  before,  and  repeated  that  he  couhl  neither  eat 
nor  drink.  Well  then,  she  said,  "  Come  again  soon,  my 
dear  Sir  John  ;  always  glad  to  see  you."  Sir  John  made 
no  reply,  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  I  now  received,  by 
the  twopenny  post,  a  long  anonymous  letter,  written  by  this 
restless  mischievous  person,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
which,  in  language  which  any  one  who  had  ever  heard 
her  speak,  would  have  known  to  be  hers,  she  called  me  all 
kind  of  names,  impudent,  silly,  wretched,  ungrateful,  and 
illiteral  (meaning  illiterate),  she  tells  me  to  take  </mf,  and 
it  will  mend  my  ill  temper,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  says,  she  is  a 
person  high  in  this  government,  and  has  often  an  oppor- 
tunity of  *  freely  with  His  Majesty,  and  she  thinks  my 
conduct  authorizes  her  to  tell  him  off,  and  that  she  is  my 
only^  true  and  integer  friend.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  fo- 
reigner, which  would  have  disgraced  a  house-maid  to  have 
written,  and  it  encloses  a  fabricated  anonymous  letter,  which 
she  pretends  to  have  received,  and  upon  which  she  built 
her  doubts  and  disapprobation  of  me  as  it  advises  her  not 
ttriTBst  me,  for  that  I  am  indiscreet,  and  tell  every  body 
that  the  child  she  took  from  Deptford,  was  her  own. 
•  So  in  the  anthcnticatfd  copyj  some  word  seems  omitted' 
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The  whole  construction  of  both  these  epistles,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  are  evidently  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  a 
very  ignorant  one,  and   the  vulgarity  of  it  is  altogether 
quite  shocking.     In  one   part  she  exclaims  that  she  did 
not  think  I  should  have  had  the  impudence  to  come  on^  her 
door  again,  and  tells  me 'tis  for  my  hemg  indiscreet ,  and 
not  fiaving  allowed  her  to  call  me  a  liar,  that  she  treats  me 
thus,  and  that  1  would  do  well  to  remember  the  story  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Queen,  and  Lady  Douglas.     I  was  in- 
stantly satisfied  it  was  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,   and  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  shewn  her 
my  letter,  and  this  was  her  answer  to  it.     I  immediately 
carried  it  to  Sir  John  Douglas,  who  said  he  was  sure  it 
came  from  the  Piincess,  and  he  shewed  it  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  said,  every  word   and  expression   in  it  were 
those  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  constantly  used.     Sir 
John  desired  me  now  to  give  him  a  full  explanation  of 
what  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  con- 
fided to  me,  and  whether  I  had  ever  mentioned  it.     I 
gave  him  ray  solemn  word  of  honour  it  had  never  passed 
my  lips,  and  I  was  only  now  going  to  utter  it  at  his  posi- 
tive desire.     That  her  Royal  Highness  the  Piincess  of 
Wales  told  me  she  was   with  child,  and  that  it  came  to 
life  at  Lady  Willoughby's,  that  if  she  was  discovered,''  she 
would  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  credit,  for  she  slept 
at  Carlton  House  twice  the  3'ear  she  was  pregnant;  that 
she  often  spoke  of  her  situation,  compared  herself  and 
me  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  told  me  when  she  shewed 
me  the  child,  that  it  was  the  little  boy  she  had  two  davs 
after  I  last  saw  her,  that  was  the  50th  of  October;  there- 
fore her  son  was  born  upon  the  1st  of  November,   and  I 
take  a  retrospect  view  of  things  after  I  knew  the  clay  of 
his  birth,  and  found  her  Royal  Highness  must  have  gone 
down  stairs  and  dined  with  all  the  Chancellors  about  the 
fourth  day  after  she  was  delivered,  with  the  intention,  if 
discovered,  of  having  them  all  to  say  they  dined  with  her 
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in  perfect  health  so  early  in  November,  that  it  could  not 
be.  Sir  John  recollected  all  her  whims,  and  went  over 
her  whole  conduct,  and  he  firmly  believes  her  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  reputed  Deptford  child,  1  then  acquainted 
him  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  estrange  my  mind  and 
affections  from  him,  and  he  saw  her  pursuit  of  now  chang- 
ing sides,  and  endeavouring  to  estrange  him  from  me, 
lest  if  we  lived  in  a  happy  slate  of  confidence,  1  might 
make  known  her  situation  to  him ;  and  we  agreed,  that  as 
we  had  no  means  of  communicating  at  present  with  His 
Majesty,  or  the  Heir  Apparent,  we  must  wait  patiently 
until  called  upon  to  bring  forward  her  conduct,  as  there 
seemed  little  doubt  we  should  one  day  be.  Finding  that 
Sir  John  Douglas  did  not  choose  to  visit  where  his  wife 
was  discarded  and  iiurt  in  the  estimation  of  her  acquain- 
tance, her  fury  became  so  unbounded,  that  she  sought 
what  she  could  do  most  atrocious,  wicked,  and  inhuman, 
she  reached  her  it  would  seem,  and  the  result 

was,  she  made  two  drawings  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
sent  them  to  us  by  the  twopenny  post,  representing  me 
as  having  disgraced  myself  with  his  old  friend  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  They  are  of  the  most  indecent  nature,  drawn 
with  her  own  hand,  and  words  upon  them  in  her  own 
hand-writing.  Sir  John,  Sir  Sidney,  and  myself,  can  all 
swear  point  blank  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  and  if 
her  Royal  Highness  is  a  subject,  and  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  this  country  (and  I  conceive  her  to  be  so)  she  ought  to 
be  tried  and  judged  by  those  laws  for  doing  thus,  to  throw 
firebrands  into  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  family.  My  bus- 
band,  with  that  cool  good  sense  which  has  ever  marked 
his  character,  and  with  a  belief  in  my  innocence,  which 
nothing  but  facts  can  stagger  (for  it  is  founded  upon  my 
having  bem  faithful  to  him  nine  years  before  we  were 
married,  and  seven  years  since,)  as  well  as  his  long  ac* 
quaintaoce  vvith  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  having  seen  the  Princess  of  Wales's  loose  aud 
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vicious  character,  pot  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  went 
instantly  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Sir  Sidney  was  as  much 
astonished  as  we  had  been.  Sir  John  then  told  him,  he 
put  the  question  to  him,  and  expected  an  answer  such  as 
an  officer  and  gentleman  ought  to  give  to  his  friend:  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  gave  Sir  John  his  hand,  as  his  old  friend 
and  companion,  and  assured  him  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  that  the  whole  was 
the  most  audacious  and  wicked  calumny  ;  and  he  would 
swear  to  its  being  the  hand-writing  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  that  he  believed  Lady  Douglas  to  be  the  same 
virtuous  domestic  woman  he  thought  her,  when  Sir  John 
first  made  him  known  to  her.  Sir  Sidney  added,  "  1 
never  said  a  word  to  your  wife,  but  what  you  might  have 
heard  ;  and  had  I  been  so  base  as  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
the  kind  under  3'our  roof,  I  should  deserve  for  you  to  shoot 
me  like  a  mad  dog.  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Lady  Douglas 
and  yourself,  and  let  us  ask  her  what  she  means  by  it ; 
confront  her."  Accordingly,  Sir  John  wrote  a  note  to  the 
lady  in  waiting,  which  was  to  this  effect :  "  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  present 
their  compliments  to  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  request  she 
will  have  the  goodness  to  say  to  her  Koyal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  that  they  are  desirous  of  having  an  au- 
dience of  Her  Royal  Highness  immediately."  We  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  this  note ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  an 
answer  was  sent  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  stating,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  much  indis- 
posed, and  could  not  see  any  one  at  present.  This  was  di- 
rected to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  our  house,  although  he 
did  not  live  there.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
guilt :  she  could  not  face  us;  it  was  satisfactory  to  us  all 
for  it  said — ^I  am  the  Author,  let  me  off;  but  to  make 
one's  satisfaction  upon  this  the  more  perfect,  and  to  warn 
her  of  the  danger  she  runs  of  discovery,  when  slie  did  such 
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flagrant  thing?,  I  wrote  the  under-written  note,  aiul  put  it 
into  the  Post  Office,  directed  to  herself. 

"  Madam, 

"I  received  your  former  anonymous  letter  safe;  aho 
"  your  two  last,  with  drawings. 

"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  '^CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS." 

It  appears  evident  that  her  Royal  Highness  received 
this  safe,  and  felt  how  she  had  committed  herself>  for,  in- 
stead of  returning  it  in  the  old  style,  she  sent  for  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  requested  him  to  send 
iipr  Sir  Sidne}',  and  by  the  post  Sir  Sidney  received  an  ano- 
njmous  letter,  saying,  the  writer  of  that  wished  for  no  ciml 
dissenlioiis,  and  that  there  seldom  was  a  diiTerence,  where, 
if  the   parties  wished  it,  they   could  not  arrange  mailers. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  brought  this  curious  letter  to  shew  Sir 
John,  and  we,  were  all  satisfied   it  v,as  from  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who,  thinking  Sir  Sidney  and  Sir  John  miglu, 
by  this  time,  be  cutting  each  other's  throats,  sent  very  gra- 
ciously to  stop  them  ;  in  short,  she  called  them  civil  dis- 
sentions^    His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  being 
employed  to  negotiate,  sent  for  Sidney  Smith,  and  ac- 
quainted him,  that  he  was  desired   by   her  Royal  High- 
ness to  say,  that  she  would  see  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  days,  provided,  when  ho  came  to  her,  he 
avcfided     all  disagreeable  discussions    whatsoever.      His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  then  sought  from  Sir 
Sidney  an  explanation  of  the  matter;  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
then  gave  the  Duke  of  Kent  a  full  detail  of  circumstances, 
and  ended  by  saying,  "  We  all  could,  and  would,  swear 
the  drawings  and  words  contained  in  those  covers,  were 
written  by  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  for,  as  if  she  were  fully 
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to  convict  herself,  sho  had  sealed  one  of  the  covers  with 
the  identical  seal  she  had  used  upon  the  cover,  when  she 
summoned  Sir  John  to  luncheon  at  Montague  House. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  finding  what  a 
scrape  she  had  entangled  herself  in,  exclaimed  "  Abomi- 
nable !  foolish  !  to  be  sure ;  but  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  this 
matter,  if  it  makes  a  r.oise,  may  distress  His  Majesty,  and 
be  injurious  to  his  health,  I  wish  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas  would  (at  least  for  the  present)  try  to  forget  it ; 
and  if  my  making  them  a  visit  would  be  agreeable,  and 
soothe  their  minds,  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart,  though  I 
am  not  yet  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  will  speak  fully 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  point  out  to  lier  the  danger 
of  doing  such  things ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  His  Majesty's  health,  if  it  canie  to  his  ears  jost 
now."  Sir  Sidney  Smith  came  from  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Kent  to  us,  and  delivered  His  Royal  Higk- 
hess's  message.  Sir  John  declined  all  negociation ;  but 
told  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  that  he  was  empowered  to  say  to 
the  Duke  of  Kent  from  him,  that  of  whatsoever  extent  he 
might*  his   injuries,   and    however    anxious  he 

might  be  to  seek  justice,  yet  when  he  received  such  an 
intimation  from  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  he  would  cer- 
tainly pause  before  he  took  any  of  those  measures  he  meant 
to  take ;  and  if  that  was  the  case,  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Kent  was  desirous  of  his  being  quiet,  lest 
His  Majesty's  health  or  peace  might  be  disturbed  by  it, 
his  duty,  and  his  attachment  to  his  Sovereign  were  so  sin- 
cere, that  he  would  bury  (for  the  present)  his  private  ca- 
hiihity,  for  the  sake  of  His  Majesty's  repose  and  the  pub- 
lic good;  but  he  begged  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  bind  himself  hereaiier,  but  reserve  to  him- 
self a  full  right  of  exposing  the  Princess  of  Wales,  when 
he  judged  it  might  be  done  with  greatest  effect,  and  when 
it  was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  country. 

*  So  in  the  authenticated  copy. 
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Sir  Sidney  Smith  told  us  that  he  had  delivered  Sir  John'i 
message,   verbatim,  to  the   Duke  of  Kent;  and,   a  short 
time  afterwards,    His   Royal    Highness   commanded    Sir 
John   and  Sir  Sidney   to  dine  with  him  at   Kensington  Pa- 
lace ;  but   the  Duke  of  Kent  did    not  speak  to  Sir  John 
upon  the   subject,  and  the   matter  rested  there,  and  would 
have   slept  for  a  time,  had   not  the  Princess  of  Wales  re- 
commenced  a  fresh  torrent  of  outrage  against  Sir  John; 
ahH  had  he   not   discovered,  that  she   was   attempting  to 
undermine  his  and   Lady  Douglas's  character.     Sir  John, 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  communicate  his  situation  to 
hb  Royal   Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  order   that 
he  might  acquaint  the  Royal  Family   of  the  manner  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  proceeding   in,  and   to  claim  His 
Majesty's  and  the  Heir  Apparent's  protection.     His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,   with  that  goodness  and  con- 
sideration Sir  [John  expected  from  him,  has  informed  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  Sir  John 
word  that  "  He  desired  to  have  a  full  detail   of  all  that 
passed   during  their  acquaintance   with  her  Royal   High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  how  they  became  known 
to  her,  it  appearing  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  from  the  re- 
presentation of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
that  his    Majesty's    dearest    interests,   and    those  of  this 
country,  were  very  deeply   involved  in  the  question  ;  Hb 
Royal  Highness  the    Prince    of  Wales   has    commanded 
them   to   be  vey  circumstantial  in    their  detail   respecting 
all  they  may  know  relative  to  the  child  the  Princess  of 
Wales  affected  to  adopt.     Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  re- 
peat, that,  being  so  called  upon,  they  feel  it  their  duty  tto 
detail  what  they  know,  for  the  information   of  His  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  they  have  so  done,  as 
upon    oath,    after    having  very   seriously    considered   the 
matter,  and  are  ready  to  authenticate  whatever  they  have 
said,  if  it  should  be  required,  for  His  Majesty's  further 
information.     I  have  drawn  up  this  detail  in  the  best  man- 
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ner  I  could ;  and  fear,  from  my  never  having  before  it- 
tempted  a  thing  of  the  kind,  it  will  be  full  of  errors,  and 
being  much  fatigued  from  writing  of  it,  from  the  original, 
in  eight  and  forty  hours,  of  the  facts  contained  therein,  I 
believe  they  are  correct :  I  am  ready  to  assert,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  I  know  them  all  to  be  true. 

(Signed)      CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS^ 
JOHN  DOUGLAS. 


In  the  presence  of 
AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK. 

Greenwich  Park,  Dec.  3,  18Q5. 

Copies  of  all  the  Papers  alluded  to  in  this  detail  are  in 
the  hands  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOUGLAS. 

In  the  presence  of 

'  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK. 

aH  .  nnneai  *•  ^ 

A  triie  Copy, 

-  B.  Bloomjield. 

A  true  Copy, 

J.  Becket. 

Whitehall,  2gth  Jugwt,  \B06. 


(No.  2.) 

Narrative  of  the  Diihe  of  Kent. 

TO  introduce  llie  following  relation,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  premise  thai,  on  entering  the  Prince  of  Wales's  bed- 
room, where  our  interview  took  places  iny  Brother,  ^fter 
dismissing  his  attendants,  said  to  me,  that  some  circum- 
stances had  come  to  his  knowledge,  wiijj  respect  to  a 
transaction  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  he  found 
that  /  iiad  been  a  party  concerned  ;  that  if  he  had  not 
placed  the  most  entire  reliance  on  my  attachment  to  /«'/», 
and,  he  was  pleased  to  add,  ori  the  well-known  upright- 
ness of  my  character  and  principles,  he  should  certainly 
have  felt  himself  in  no  small  degree  offended,  at  having 
learnt  tl»€  facts  alluded  to  from  others,  and  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  me,  which  he  conceived  himself  every 
way  entitled  to  expect  hut  more  especially  from  that  foot- 
ing of  cppfij^enfie  q^  which  Ue  \^  evet  treated  ij>e  tl^QUgh 
life;  but,  that  being  fully  satisfied  my  explanation  of  the 
matter  would  prove,  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  the  opinion 
he  had  fonr.ed  of  the  honourable  motives  that  had  ac- 
tuated me  in  observing  a  silence  with  regard  to  him  upon 
the  subject;  he  then  was  anxiously  waiting  for  rae  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  narrative,  his  wisli  to  hear  which,  he  was  sure 
he  had  only  to  express,  to  ensure  my  immediate  acqui- 
escence with  it.  The  Prince  then  gave  me  his  hand, 
assuring  me  he  did  not  feel  the  smallest  degree  of  displea- 
sure towards  me,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  required  information;  when,  feeling  ft 
a  duty  I  owed  him,  to  withhold  from  hi*  knowledge  no 
part  of  the  circumstances  com;ected  with  it  that  I  could 
bring  back  to  n\y  recollection,  I  related  the  facts  to  him, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  the  following  words  : 

**  About  a  twelvemonth  since,  or  thereabouts,  (for  I 
"  cannot  speak  positively  to  the  exact  date,)  I  received  a 
"  note  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  which  she  requested 
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"  m«  to  come  over  to  Black  heath,  in  order  to  assist  her 
"  in  arranging  a  disagreeable  matter  between  her,  Sir^Sid- 
"  ney  Smith,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  the  particulars 
"  of  which  she  would  relate  to  me  when  I  should  call,  I,, 
"  in  consequence  waited  upon  her,  agreeable  to  her  de* 
"  sire,  a  day  or  two  after,  when  she  commenced  the  con- 
"  versation  by  telling  me,  that  she  supposed  I  knew  she 
"  had,  at  one  time  lived  with  Lady  Douglas  on  a  footing 
"  of  intimacy,  but  that  she  had  had  reason  afterwards  to 
*'  repent  having  made  her  acquaintance,  and  was  tliere- 
"  fore  rejoiced  when  she  left  Rlackheath  for  Plymouth,  as 
'*  she  conceived  that  circumstance  would  break  off  all 
"  further  communication  between  her  and  that  Lady  ; 
**  that,  however,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  upon  the 
"  return  of  Sir  John  and  her  from  Plymouth  to  London, 
**  Lady  Douglas  had  called  and  left  her  name  twice  or 
"  three  times,  notwithstanding  she  must  have  seen  that 
"  admission  was  refused  her ;  that  having  been  confirmed 
"  in  the  opinion  she  had  before  had  occasion  to  form  of 
"  ^>ep  Ladyship,  by  an  anonymous  letter  she  had  receiv- 
"  cd,  in  which  she  was  very  strongly  cautioned  against 
'*  renewing  her  acquaintance  with  her,  both  as  being  un- 
"  worthy  of  her  confidence,  from  the  liberties  she  had 
^'allowed  herself  to  take  witli  the  Princess's  name,  and 
"  Ihe  lightness  of  her  character,  she  had  felt  herself  ob- 
*'■  iiged,  as  Lady  Douglas  would  noi  take  the  hint  that 
*^  her  visits  were  not  wished  fof,  to  order  Miw  Vernoi* 
*^  to  write  her  a  note,  specifically  telling  her,  that  they 
"  would  in  future  be  dispensed  with;  that  the  conse- 
**  quence  of  this  had  been  an  application  through  one  of 
"  her  ladies,  in  the  joint  names  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir 
"  John  and  Lady  Dousilas,  for  an  audience,  to  require 
"  an  explanation  of  this,  which  they  considered  as  an  af- 
**  front;  and  that  being  determined  not  to  grant  it,  or  to 
"  sutler  any  uupieasant  discussion  upon  the  subject,  she 
*'  entreated  me  to  take  whatever  steps  I  might  judge  best 
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*'  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  and  rid  her  of  all  further 
"  trouble  about  it.  I  stated,  in  reply,  that  1  had  no 
"  knowledge  of  either  Sir  John  or  Lady  Douglas,  and 
"  therefore  could  not,  in  ihe^rs^nstance,  address  myself 
"  to  them;  but  that  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  Sir  Sid- 
"  ney  Smith,  and  if  the  Princess  was  not  averse  to  that 
"  channel^  I  would  try  what  I  could  in  that  way  effect, — 
"  This  being  assented  to  by  the  Princess,  I  took  my 
"  leave,  and  immediately  on  my  return  home,  wrote  a 
*'  note  to  Sir  Sidney,  requesting  him  to  call  upon  me  a» 
"  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  as  I  had  some  business 
**  to  speak  to  him  upon.  Sir  Sidney,  in  consequence, 
"  callcvl  on  me  (I  think)  the  next  day,  when  I  related  to 
*'  him  the  conversation,  as  above  stated,  that  I  had  had 
"  with  the  Princess.  After  hearing  all  I  had  to  say,  he 
"observed,  that  the  Princess,  in  stating  to  me,  that  A«r 
y  prohibition  to  Lady  Doaglas  to  repeat  her  visits  at 
*'  Blackheath,  had  led  to  the  application  for  an  audience 
'*  of  her  Royal  Highness,  had  kept  from  me  the  real 
"  cause  why  he,  as  well  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
"  had  made  it,  as  it  originated  in  a  most  scandalous  and- 
"  nymous  letter,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  set  on  Sir  John 
"  and  him  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  which  from  the 
"  hand-writing  and  stile,  they  were  both  fully  convinced 
"  was  the  production  of  the  Princess  herself.  I  naturally 
*'  expressed  my  sentiments  upon  such  conduct,  on  the 
'*  part  of  the  Princess,  in  terms  of  the  strongest  animad- 
"  version;  but,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  avoid  the  shame- 
**  ful  eclat  which  the  publication  of  such  a  fact  to  the 
"  world  must  produce;  the  effect,  which  it  coming  to 
*'  the  King's  knowledge  would  probably  have  on  his 
"  health,  from  the  delicate  state  of  his  nerves,  and  all  the 
**  additional  misunderstandings  between  His  Majesty  and 
*'  the  Prince,  which,  I  foresaw  would  inevitably  follow, 
"  were  this  fact,  which  would  give  the  Prince  so  powerful 
'^  a  handle  to  express  his  feelings  upon  the  countenance 
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"  shewn  by  the  King  to  the  Princess,  at  a  time  when  I 
"  knew  him  to  be  severely  wounded  by  His  Majesty's  vi- 
"  sits  to  Blackheatb,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reports  lie 
"  had  received  of  the  Princess's  conduct  on  the  other,  to 
*'  be  brought  to  light,  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty,  as  an 
"  honest  man,  to  urge  all  these  arguments  with  Sir  Sidney 
"  Smith  in  the  most  forcible  manner  I  was  master  of; 
"  adding  also,  as  a  further  object,  worthy  of  the  most  se- 
'•'  rious  consideration,  the  danger  of  any  appearance  of 
"Jlh-blood  in  the  Family  at  such  an  eventful  crisis,  and 
"  to  press  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  his  using  his 
"  best  endeavours  with  Sir  John  Douglas,  notwithstand- 
**  .ing  all  the  provocation  that  had  been  given  them,  to 
"  induce  him  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  pursue  it  no 
"further.  Sir  Sidney  observed  to  me,  that  Sir  John 
**  Douglas  was  a  man,  whom,  when  once  he  had  taken  a 
"  line,  from  a  principle  of  honour,  it  was  very  difficult 
**  to  persuade  to  depart  from  it ;  however,  as  he  thought, 
"  that  if  any  man  could  prevail  upon  him,  he  might  flatter 
"  himself  with  being  the  most  likely  to  persuade  him, 
"  from  the  weight  he  had  with  him ;  he  would  imme- 
"  diately  try  how  far  he  could  gain  upon  him,  by  making 
"  use  of  those  arguments  I  had  brought  forward  to  induce 
*'  liim  to  drop  the  matter  altogether.  About  four  or  five 
"  days  after  this.  Sir  Sidney  called  upon  me  again,  and  in- 
**  formed  me,  that  upon  making  use  with  Sir  John  of 
**  those  reasons,  which  I  had  authorized  his  stating  to  be 
"  those,  by  which  I  was  actuated  in  making  the  request? 
"  that  he  would  not  press  the  business  further,  he  had  not 
*^  been  able  to  resist  their  force;  but  that  the  whole  ex- 
"  tent  of  promise  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  of  him, 
*'  amounted  to  no  more,  than  that  he  would,  under  exist- 
*^  ing  circumstances  remain  quiet,  if  left  unmolested ;  for 
*'  that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  not  to  bring  the  sub- 
"  J€ct  forward  hereafter,  when  the  same  motive  might  no 
"  longer  operate  to  keep  him  silent.    This  result  I  com- 
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*'  inunic«tecl,  to  the  best  of  my  recolleclion,  the  follow - 
"  ing  day  to  the  Princess,  who  seemed  satisfied  with  it ; 
"  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  one  (Nov.  1 0,  1 805), 
"  I  never  have  heard  the  subject  named  again  in  any 
"  shape,  until  called  upon  by  the  Prince  to  make  known 
Y'  to  htm  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction,  as  far  as  I 
"  could  bring  them  to  my  recolleclion." 

And  now,. having  fulfilled  what  the  Prince  wished  me 
to  do,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  in  case  hereafter  any 
one,  by  whom  a  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances,  as  re- 
lated by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  of  whom  I  was  in-, 
fbroied  by  my  Brother,  subsequent  to  our  conversation, 
should  imagine,  that  I  knew  more  of  them  than  I  have 
herein  stated,  1  hereby  spontaneously  declare,  that  what  I 
h»ve  written,  is  the  whole  extent  of  what  I  was  apprized 
of;  and  had  the  Princess  thought  proper  to  inform  me  of 
what,  in  the  narrative  of  the  information  given  by  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas,  is  attended  to,  I  should  have  fell 
myself  obliged  to  decline  ali  interference  in  the  business; 
and  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  stated  to  her,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  keep  a  matter  of  such  importance 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Prince. 

(Signed)  EDWARD. 

December  27,  1805. 

A  true  Copy, 

B.  Bloomfield, 

A  true  Copy, 

J.  Becket. 

Whitehall,  29th  Augtist,  1806. 
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(No.  3.) 

For  the  Purpose  of  confirming  the  Statement, 
made  by  Lady  Douglas,  of  the  Circum- 
stances mentioned  in  her  Narrative,  the 
following  Examinations  have  been  taken, 
and  which  have  been  signed  by  the  several 
Persons  who  have  been  examined. 


SARAH  LAMPERT. 

N.  B.  This  witness  was  not  examined  by  the  Commis- 
iioners ;  at  feast,  no  Copy  of  any  Examinatioti  of  her^s  was 
transmitted  with  the  other  Papers ;  and  no  observation  is 
made  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  or  in  the  answer 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  upon  her  Examinations.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  that  there  was  no  necmiity  for  pub- 
lishing them. 

There  are  tvco  of  them ;  one  dated  at  Cheltenham,  8th 
January,  1806  ;  the  other  mth  no  date  of  place,  but  dated 
29th  March,  1806. 


MR.  VVM.  LAMPERT. 

N.  B.  The  same  observations  apply  to  Mr.  WUiam 
Lampert's  Examination,  as  to  those  of  his  Wife,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  the  whole  of  his  Examination 
is  mere  hearsay. 

*0 


lUh  January,  1806. 
WILLIAM  COLE 

Has  been  with  the  Prince  for  21  years  io  this  mcntti ; 
he  went  with  the  Princess  on  her  marriage,  and  remained 
till  April,  1802. 

In  1801^  he  says,  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  Princess's  conduct.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
he  has  seen  Mr.  Canning,  several  times,  alone  will)  th« 
Princess,  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  drawing-room,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  of  which  the  company  took  notice. 

In  January  1802,  Sir  Sidney  frequently  came  to  dine 
with  the  Prmcess,  and  their  intimacy  became  familial*; 
he  has  frequently  dined  and  supped  at  the  House,  and 
when  the  Ladies  hilve  retired,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  has 
known  Sir  Sidney  remain  alone  with  the  Princess  an  hour 
or  two  aifterwards;  his  suspicions  increased  very  much; 
and  one  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  saw  a  person 
wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  go  across  the  park,  into  the 
gate  to  the  green  house,  and  he  verily  believes  it  was  Sir 
Sidney. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1802,  the  Princess  ordered 
some  sandwiches,  which  Cole  took  into  the  drawing- 
-room, where  he  found  Sir  Sidney  talking  to  the  Princess ; 
he  sat  down  the  sandwiches,  and  retired.  In  a  short  time 
he  went  again  into  the  room,  when  he  found  the  Gentle- 
man and  Lady  sitting  close  together,  in  so  familiar. a 
posture  as  to  alarm  him  very  much,  which  he  expressed 
by  a  start  back,  and  a  look  at  the  gentleman.  He  dates 
his  dismissal  from  this  circumstance ;  for,  about  a  fort- 
nighl  afterwards,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  told  hira  he  had  seen  the  Princess  at  Court  tlie  day 
before ;  that  she  had  expressed  the  greatest  r^ard  for 
him,  and  that  she  intended  to  do  something  for  him,  by 
€mploying  him,  as  a  confidential  person,  to  do  her  little 
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matters  in  town  ;  and  his  attendance  at  Montague  House 
would  not  be  required.  He  received  this  intimation  with 
much  concern  ;  but  said,  Her  Royal  Highness's  pleasure 
must  govern  him. 

He  says,  that  the  cordiality  between  the  Pr'mcess  and 
Lady  D.  was  very  soon  brought  about;  and,  he  supposes 
on  Sir  Sidney's  account;  that  the  Princess  frequently  went 
across  the  Heath  to  Lady  D.  where  she  has  st  lyed  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  that,  sometimes,  Lady  D.  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney have  come  with  the  Princess  to  Montague  House,  late 
in  the  evening,  when  they  have  supped. 

Sometime  after  he  had  left  Montague  House,  he  went 
down,  when  he  spoke  to  Fanny  Lloyd,  and  asked  her 
how  things  went  on  amongst  them;  she  said,  she  wished 
he  had  remained  amongst  them  ;  there  was  strange  goings 
on ; — that  Sir  Sidney  was  frequently  there  ;  and  that  one 
day,  when  Mary  Wilson  supposed  the  Princess  to  be  gone 
into  the  library,  she  went  into  the  bed-room,  where  she 
found  a  man  at  breakfast  with  the  Princess;  that  there 
was  a  great  to  do  about  it;  and  that  Mary  Wilson  was 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  threatened  to  be  turned  away  if  she 
divulged  what  she  had  seen. 

He  does  not  know  much  of  what  passed  at  Margate  in 
1803. 

In  J 804,  the  Princess  was  at  Southend,  where  Fanny 
Lloyd  also  was ;  when  Cole  saw  her  after  her  return,  he 
asked  how  they  had  gone  on  ;  she  said,  "  Delightful 
doings,  always  on  ship-board,  or  the  Captain  at  our 
house/' 

She  told  him,  that  one  evening,  wlien  all  were  supposed 
to  be  in  bed,  Mrs.  Lisle  met  a  man  in  the  passage;  but 
no  alarm  was  made — this  was  Captain  Manby  ;  he  was 
constantly  in  the  house.  Mr.  Cole  says,  that  Mrs. 
Sander  knows  every  thing ;  that  she  has  appeared  m  great 
-^^  distress  on   many  occasions,  and  has  said    to  him,  the 
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Princess  is  an  altered  woman  ;  he  believes  Sander  to  be  a 
very  respectable  woman. 

He  says,  that  he  believes  Roberts  to  be  an  honest  man; 
that  Roberts  has  said  to  him — (j4$  Roberts  himself  was 
examined  by  the  Commissioners,  and  his  deposition  is  given 
in  Appe^ndix  A,  No.  8,  what  Cole  says  he  heard  him  say, 
is  omitted  here.) 

That  i^rthur,  the  gardener,  is  a  decent  man,  but  does 
not  know  if  he  is  privy  to  any  thing. 

That  Bidgood  is  a  deaf  quiet  man,  but  thinks  be  has  not 
been  confidentially  trusted. 

That  Mrs.  Gosden  was  nui-se  to  the  child,  and  was  al- 
ways up-stairs  with  it ;  she  is  a  respectable  woman  ;  but, 
after  some  time,  took  upon  herself  much  consequ'.nce, 
and  refused  to  dine  in  the  servants'  hall. 

In  1801,  Lawrence,  the  painter,  was  at  Montague  HoubCj 
for  four  or  five  days  at  a  time,  painting  the  Princess's  pic- 
ture; that  he  was  frequently  alone,  late  in  the  night,  with 
the  Princess,  and  mucli  suspicion  was  entertained  of  him. 

WM.  COLE. 


\4th  January,  1806. 
WILLIAM  COLE 

Says,  that  the  Princess  was  at  Mr.  Hood's,  at  Cather- 
ington,  near  Portsmouth,  lor  near  a  month  in  the  last 
summer,  where  she  took  her  footman  and  servants. 

That  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hood  lived  was  given  up 
to  the  Princess,  and  he,  and  his  family,  went  to  reside  in 
a  small  house  adjoining, 

,  That  the  Princess  and  Mr.  Hoo<l  very  frequently  went 
out  in  the  forenoon,  and  remained  out  for  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  time. 

That  they  rode  in  a  gig,  attended  by  a  boy,  (a  country 
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lad)  servant  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  took  with  them  cold  meat ; 
that  they  used  to  get  out  of  the  gig,  and  walk  into  the 
wood,  leaving  the  boy  to  attend  the  horse  and  gig,  till 
their  return.  This  happened  very  frequently  ;  that  the 
Duke  of  Kent  called  one  day,  and  seeing  the  Princess's 
attendants  at  the  window,  came  into  the  house,  and,  after 
waiting  some  time,  went  away  without  seeing  the  Princess, 
who  was  out  with  Mr.  Hood. 

This  information  Mr.  Cole  had  from  Fanny  JLloyd. 

When  Mr.  Cole  found  the  drawing-room,  which  led  to 
the  staircase  to  the  Princess's  apartmeivls,  locked,  he  doe* 
not  know  whether  any  person  v-as  with  her,  but  it  appea^ 
ed  odd  to   him,  as  he  haci  formed  some  suspicions. 

Mr.  Cole  says,  that  he  saw  the  Princess  at  Blackheal;^^ 
about  four  tines  in  the  year  1802,  after  he  left  her  in 
April,  and  five  or  six  times  in  London  ;  tliat  he  had  heard 
a  story  of  the  Princess's  being  with  Child,  but  cannot  say 
that  he  formed  an  opinion  that  she  was  so ;  tliat  she  grevf.^ 
lusty,  and  appeared  large  behind  ;  and  that  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  he  made  the  observation,  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  grown  thinner. 

That  he  cannot  form  an  opinion  about  the  child ;  that 
he  has  seen  an  old  man  and  woman  (about  50  years  of  age) 
at  Montague  House  on  a  Sunday,  and  has  inquired  who 
they  were,  when  he  was  answered  by  the  servants  in  the 
hall,  "  That  is  litle  Billy's  mother,"  (meaning  the  child 
the  Princess  had  taken,  and  which  was  found  bj 
Stikeman.) 

WM.  COLE. 
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Temple,  30th  January ,  1806. 

WILLIAM  COLE 

Says,  that  on  the  17th  of  January  instant,  he  walked 
from  Blackheath  to  London  with  Mr.  Stikeman,  and,  in 
the  conversation  on  the  road.  Cole  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  the  little  child,  saying,  that  he  was  grown  a  fine 
interesting  boy;  to  which  Stikeman  replied.  What,  do 
you  mean  Billy  Austin  ?  Cole  said,  Yes.  Pray  do  the  old 
man  and  woman  come  to  see  the  child  as  usual  ?  Stikeman 
said,  "  Old  man  and  woman  !  they  are  not  old  ;  we  have 
not  seen  them  much  lately ;  they  live  at  Deptford ;"  but 
he  appeared  to  avoid  any  conversation  on  the  subject. 
Cole  says,  that  the  account  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  Princess  and  Captain  Manby  was  communicated  to 
him  by  Fanny  Lloyd,  but  she  never  mentioned  any  such 
correspondence  having  taken  place  through  Sicard,  since 
Captain  Manby  went  abroad. 

Cole  says,  that  he  has  not  been  in  the  company,  or 
pfeSehce,  of  the  Prince  alone,  or  had  any  conversation 
i,iMi  htm  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  since  the  Princess 
U-€nt  to  live  at  Charlton,  which  is  near  nine  years  ago.  /; 
JW  d;u  WM.  COLE. 

Ti  »*bi   ' 

-     2'3rii  Februafi/f  180R 
''-■■■'  2;sb9-v 

WILLIAM  COLE  "-^ 

Says,  that  the  Gentleman  and  Lady  were  sitting  close 
together  on  the  sofa;  but  there  was  nothing  particular  in 
their  dress,  position  of  legs  or  arms,  that  was  extraordi- 
nary ;  he  thought  it  improper  that  a  single  Gentleman 
should  be  sitting  quite  close  to  a  married  Lady,  on  the 
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sofa;  and  from  that  situation,  and  former  observations,  he 
thought  the  thing  improper. 

The  person  who  was  alone  with  the  Lady  at  late  hours 
of  the  night  (twelve  and  one  o'clock),  and  whom  he  left 
sitting  up  after  he  went  to  bed,  was  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
Painter,  which  happened  two  different  nights  at  least. 

As  to  the  observation  made  about  Sir  Sidney  having  a 
key  of  every  door  about  the  gardens,  it  was  a  gardener, 
who  was  complaining  of  the  door  of  the  green-house  being 
left  open,  and  the  plants  damaged,  and  who  made  the 
same  to  Mr.  Lampert,  the  servant  of  Sir  John  Douglas, 
and  which  he  mentioned  at  Cheltenham  to  Sir  John  and 
Mr.  Lowten. 

Lampert  said  he  should  know  the  gardener  again. 


Temple,  4th  April  I8O6. 
ROBERT  BIDGOOD. 

Have  lived  with  the  Prince  2S  years  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  and  have  been  with  the  Princess  since  21st 
March,  1798.  In  1802  we  were  at  Blackheath,  and  did 
not  go  to  any  other  place;  in  1901  Sir  Sidney  Smith  left 
his  card  at  Montague  House,  and  he  was  afterw nrds  in- 
vited to  dinner  ;  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1802,  Lady  Douglas 
came  to  reside  at  the  Tower,  where  she  stayed  about  three 
weeks.  During  this  time  Sir  Sidney  was  frequently  at  the 
House,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  remained  till  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  has  seen  Sir  Sidney 
in  the  blue  parlour  early  (by  ten  o'clock)  in  the  morning ; 
and,  on  inquiring  from  the  footmen  how  he  came  there 
without  his  knowledge,  they  said,  they  had  not  let  him 
in,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  being  there.  He  does  not 
know  of  Sir  Sidney  being  alone  till  three  or  four  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  as  there  were  other  Ladies  in  the  house. 
During  the  year  1802  tip  Princess  used  to  ride  out  in  her 
phaeton,  attended  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  took  out  cold 
meat,  and  went  towards  Darttord,  where  she  spent  the 
day,  and  returned  about  six  or  seven  in  the  evening. — 
Williams,  the  coachman,  always  attended  che  Princess. 

Lady  Douglas,  during  the  year  1802,  was  constantly  at 
Montague  House,  and  was  admitted  at  all  times.  The 
Princess  was  used  frequently  to  go  to  Lady  Douglas's 
house,  where  Sir  Sidney  resided  ;  at  the  end  of  that  year 
ther«  was  a  misundcrsianding  between  Lady  Douglas  and 
the  Princess ;  and  one  day  he  saw  Lady  Douglas  leave 
the  house  in  tears,  and  afterwards  she  has  not  visited  the 
Princess.  Mr.  Bidgood's  wife  has  lately  told  him,  that 
Fanny  Lloyd  told  her,  that  Mary  Wilson  had  told  Lloyd, 
that  one  day,  when  she  went  into  the  Princess's  room,  she 
found  the  Princess  and  Sir  Sidney  in  the  fact ;  that  she 
(Wilson)  immediately  left  the  room,  and  fainted  at  the 
door. 

In  the  Winter  of  1802,  and  the  Spring  of  1803,  Captain 
Manby  became  a  visitor  at  Montague  House  ;  his  frigate 
was  fitting  out  at  Deptford,  and  Bidgood  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Princess  fitted  up  his  cabin,  for  he  has  seen 
the  cotton  furniture  brought  to  the  Princess  to  chuse  the 
pattern,  which  was  sent  to  Blake,  her  upholsterer,  in  Lon- 
don-street, Greenwich.  When  Captain  Manby  was  about 
to  sail,  be  was  walking  in  the  anti-room,  to  let  Captain 
Manby  out;  and,  as  he  stayed  some  time,  Bidgood  looked 
into  the  room,  and,  from  a  mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  to  where  Captain  Manby  and  the  Princess  stood, 
he  saw  Captain  Manby  kissing  the  Princess's  lips;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  went  away.  He  saw  the  Princess,  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  apparently  in  tears. 

In  180S,  was  not  with  the  Princess  at  Margate. 

Id  1804,   was  with  the    Princess  at  Southend^     We 
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went  there  the  2d  of  May ;  Sicard  was  constantly  on  the 
look'OUt   for  the  Africaiiie,  Captain   Manby's  ship ;  and, 
about  a  month  afterwards,  Sicard  descried  the  ship ;    be-* 
fore  she  came  to  the  Nore.     The  instant  the  siiip  cast 
anchor,  the   Captain  came  on   shore   in  liis  boat  to  the 
Princess,     Tiie  Princess   had   two  houses,  Nos.  8  and  9. 
She    lived  at   No.  9 ;    and,    on    Sicard   seeing   Captain 
Manby  come  on  shore,   he  ran  t'.own  the  shrubbery  to 
meet,  and   shewed  him  into  the  house,  No.  9 ;  Captain 
Manby  was  constantly   at  No.  9  ;  and  used   to  go  in  the 
evening  on  board  his  ship,  for  some  weeks  ;  but  afterwardfr*'? 
he  did  not  return  on    board  the  ship  in  the  evening,  and'i 
Bidgood  has  seen  liim  in  the  morning,    by  ten  o'ch^ck,  in'l 
the  house.  No.  9;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  towels,^ 
water,  and  glasses,  being   placed   in  the  passage,  he  hadi> 
reason  to  believe  that  Manby  had  slept  there  all  night.      ;ot 

In  1805,  Bidgood  was  not  with  the  Princess  in  Hamp*/) 
shire.  ub 

After  the  Princess  returned  from  Hampshire,  Captain 
Hood  used  to  visit  .the  Princess  at  Blackheath  alone^. 
without  his  wife.  Captain  Hood  used  to  come  about -^ 
iwelve  o'clock,  and  was  shewn  into  the  blue  room,  where>»l 
luncheon  was  ordered  ;  and  the  Princess  and  the  Captaio^h 
were  alone  together,  without  a  lady  or  other  attendant. 
He  used  to  stay  dinner,  and  sometimes  in  boots ;  aboat  z 
an  bpiir  afterwards  coffee  was  ordered ;  after  M'hich  theot 
Princess  retired,  and  Captain  Hood  had  also  left  the  room,^ 
and  had  not  been  let  out  of  the  house  by  any  of  the  ser-ui 
vants.  Bidgood  has  not  set  n  Captain  Hood  since  aboutnj 
Chrismas  last.  -"s 

Bidgood  has  strong  susjMcions  that  Mrs.  Sander  used  ta  .5 

deliver  letters  to  Sicard,  which  he  conceived  to  be  from  .^ 

the  Princess  to  Captain  Manby,  as  Sicard  used  to  put  th%-«f 

letters  into  his  pocket,   and  not  in  the  cpmmpn  bag  iot 

letters.  .^    „i^     M.)i^    ri 

#p 
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Mrs.  Sander  must  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  circum- 
stances above  alluded  to.  Mary  Wilson  and  Miss  Miel- 
field  must  also  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Bidgood  has  seen  the  mother  (as  she  is  called)  of  the 
little  boy  frequently  at  Montague  House  ;  the  child  was 
about  three  weeks  old  when  he  first  saw  it.  The  mother 
was  at  Montague  House  on  Monday  last.  The  husband 
worked  in  Deptford  Yard  :  but  was  discharged,  and  Stike- 
man  has  since  employed  him  at  his  house  in  town.  The 
mother  appears  to  be  better  dressed  than  usual. 

(Signed)  H.  BlDGOOI>. 


SARAH  BIDGOOD. 

About  six  months  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  Fannj^ 
Lloyd,  respecting  the  general  conduct  of  the  Princess, 
she  said,  that  whilst  Sir  Sidney  visited  the  Princess,  that 
Mary  Wilson  had  gone  into  the  bed-room  to  make  up  the 
fire,  and  found  the  Princess  and  Sir  Sidney  in  such  an  in- 
decent situation,  that  she  immediately  left  the  room,  and 
was  so  shocked  that  she  fainted  away  at  the  door. 

(This  witness  was  not  examined  before  the  Commissioners; 
(it  least,  no  Copy  of  such  Examination,  if  there  was  any., 
was  transmitted  with  the  other  Papers.  The  first  Para' 
graph  in  h£r  Examination  is,  however,  stated  above,  as  it 
is  observed  upon  in  the  Princess's  Answer;  but  the  re' 
mainder,  not  being  adverted  to,  either  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's  Report,  or  by  the  Answer^  and  being  all  hearsay,  is 
omitted.) 
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Temple,  IZth  May,  1806. 
FRANCES  LLOYD. 

FROM  RIPLEY,   IN  SURREY. 

To  the  belt  of  my  knowledge,  Mary  Wilson  s6id,  that 
she  had  seen  the  Princess  and  Sir  Sidney  in  the  blue 
Toom ;  but  she  is  so  close  a  woman,  that  she  never  opens 
her  mouth  on  any  occasion ;  never  heard  Mary  Wilson 
say  she  was  so  alarmed  as  to  be  in  a  fit. 

Heard  the  gardener  at  Ramsgate  say  one  day,  at  din- 
ner, that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sicard  and  Captain  Manby  go 
across  the  lawn  towards  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  to 
the  sea. 

When  her  Royal  llighness  was  going  to  the  launch, 
Bir  Andrew  Hammond  and  his  son  came  the  day  before, 
and  dined  with  her,  and  in  the  next  morning,  about  four 
o'clock,  after  the  doors  of  the  house  were  open,  she  saw 
Captain  Manby  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house  to  her  Royal  Highness,  which  room  belonged  to 
her. 

One  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  she  was  called  to  get 
breakfast  for  her  Royal  Highness,  when  she  saw  Captain 
Manby  and  her  waking  in  the  garden,  at  Ramsgate. 

Heard  from  Mrs.  Lisle's  maid,  that  the  Princess,  when 
at  Lady  Sheffield's,  went  out  of  her  bed-room,  and  could 
not  find  her  way  back  ;  but  nothing  more.  f^..    j 
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About  four  years  ago,  as  I  think,  Mr.  Mills  attended 
tne  for  a  cold,  and,  in  conversation,  he  asUecI  me  if  the 
Prince  visited  at  our  ho  use  ?  I  said,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
He  said,  the  Princess  certainly  was  with  child. 


FRANCES  LLOVa 


A  true  Copy, 

(Signed)     J.  Becketf 

Whitehall,  29th  Jugust,  180(5. 


tNi)  or  Tub  docvment*. 


A 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

Helative  to 

THE  CHILD 

Now  under  the  Protection  of  Her  Royal  Highness 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES ; 

Describing,  at  large,  the  Circumstance  of  the  Child's  being  takca 
from  a  Poor  Woman  from  Deptford  j 

THE 

PARTICULARS  OF  ITS  BIRTH,  &c. 

AND 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  CHILD. 


STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

X.KI.ATITB   TO 

THE    CHILD 

Now  under  the  Protection  of  Her  Royal  Highness, 
THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


Soon  after  the  memorable  Investigation  of  1806-7,  i^ 
was  currently  rumoured,  for  want  of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Child  which  her  Royal  Highness  had  adopt- 
ed, was,  in  fact,  her  own  son.  General  as  this  report 
was,  very  considerable  doubts  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  as  to  its  authenticity.  In  order  to  remove  these 
doqbts,  and  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  relative  tQ 
this  circumstance,  he  instituted  a  diligent  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  reputed  mother ;  confident  that,  by  these  means,  he 
should  procure  a  complete  proof  of  the  fact ;  at  least,  so 
far  as  proof  could  be  obtained,  without  witnessing  the  ac- 
tual birth  of  the  infant.  His  inquiries  were  successful ; 
and  an  interview  was  had  with  the  mother  of  the  Child, 
who  is  still  living. 

The  writer  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  this  woman,  he 
introduced  himself  to  her  by  [remarking  how  fortunate 
she  was  to  be  known  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  mother  acquiesced  in  this  observation, 
and  said  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  so  good  as  to 
take  under  her  care  one  of  her  children,  a  little  boy  namet) 
William ;  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  kept  the  child  in 
her  possession  for  some  years  j  ever  since  1802.     He  next 
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inquired  the  reason  of  her  Royal  Highness 's  taking  a  fancy 
to  the  child ;  she  then  detailed  some  particulars  relative  ta 
this  affair,  and  he  left  her ;  promising,  however,  to  renew 
his  visit,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  further  questions  to  her. 
And  tliis,  the  wjil-er  observed,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
do  ;  having  heard  it  reported,  that  doubts  were  entertain- 
ed as  to  her  being  the  mother  of  the  child.  She  wept, 
and  said  she  had  herself  heard  reports  of  that  nature ;  but 
she  could  not  imagine  what  could  be  the  cause  of  these 
doubts ;  that  she  was  positive  as  to  its  being  her  own  child ; 
and  could  pn)ve  this  fact  by  bringing  forward  several  per- 
sons who  had  known  the  child  from  the  time  of  its 
birth. 

Some  few  days  after  this  interview,  the. writer  paid 
another  visit  to  the  mother,  at  which  time  he  also  saw 
her  husband,  and  conversed  with  thera  both.  He  then 
signified  a  desire  to  see  the  child;  but  was  informejo* 
lha,t  it  was  at  Dr.  Burney's  school  at  Greenwich,  and 
that  the  mother  saw  the  child  only  when  it  was  with 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Blackheath  or  Kensington;  and 
that  she  never  had  it  at  home  with  her,  since  the  Prin- 
cess first  took  it  under  lier  protection.  She  thought, 
however,  that  the  writer  might  s(  e  the  child  at  Green- 
wich, as  he  constantly  attended  church  on  Sundays 
with  the  other  boys. 

The  writer  afterwards,  frequently  saw  Mrs.  Austin 
(the  mother  of  the  child)  and  convt,rsed  with  her  res- 
pecting her  son.  Feeling  great  anxiety  to  behold  the 
Child,  he  went  to  Greenwich  expressly  tor  this  purpose, 
but  was,  the  first  time,  dis  ppointcd  , — William  being 
on  that  day,  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Kensington. 
He  however  repeated  his  visit  to  this  place,  and  actu- 
ally  saw  the  Child  ;  and  walked  by  his  side,  from  the 
church  to  Dr.  Burney's  school.     When  he  inquired  for 
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were  returning  from  church;  wlien  two  little  boys  walking 
together  in  regular  procession,  were  poiutetlout  to  him. 
Having  desired  the  boy  not  to  say  which  was  young 
Aastin,  the  wrker  instantly  discovered  this  lad  by  the 
strong  likeness  which  h«  bore  to  the  mother: — the  si- 
milarity of  countenance  is,  indeed,  strikingly  marked. 
He  spoke  to  the  boy,  and  asked,  if  his  name  vras  Aus* 
TIN  ;  to  which  he  answered,  **  Yes."  From  this  mo* 
meut,  the  writer's  doubts  completely  vanished,  and 
he  was  fully  and  satisfttctorily  convinced  that  this  Child 
h  no  other  than  the  child  q/" Sophia  Austin. 

Ou  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Austin> 
the  writer  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  in  having 
beiaeW  and  conversed  with  her  son  at  Greenwich  ; — he 
also  added,  that  be  was  perfectly  convinced  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  child  then,  and  now,  under  the  protection 
of  her  Royal  Highness.  Any  person,  indeed,  endowed 
wiih  the  blessing  of  sight,  must,  on  seeing  the  mother 
an<f  the  child,  be  instantly  struck  with  the  marked  re* 
semblance  between  ihem,  and  feel,  forcibly,  the  convic- 
tion of  the  writer  on  this  snbjeet.  Mrs.  Austin  ap- 
peftred  quite  elated  with  his  expressions  of  satis^ction 
on  this  point ;  and  said,  if  he  would  be  jit  the  trouble 
of  committing  them  to  paper,  she  would  detail  the  whole 
particulars  of  her  Royal  Highness's  taking  the  child; 
and  added  "  that  she  thought  it  due  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  that  the  public  mind  should  be  satisfied  as  to 
this  point."  He,  accordingly,  wrote  down  from  her  oWn 
oKiuth,  the  following  interesting  ftict?,  relative  both  to 
the  child,  and  to  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  husband. 

SAituEL  Austin,  the  father-  of  William  (the 
child  now  under  the  protection  of  her  Roy«l  HighneWj 
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and  the  suBjecl  of  this  narraihe,)  was  born  at  Welling- 
ton in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  is  the  son  of  Peter 
and  Li/dia  Justin,  poor,  but  industrious  people  of  that 
town. 

When  very  young,  he  was  initiated  into  his  father's 
business,  which  was  that  of  a  Woolcomber ;  but  he  left 
Wellington  at  an  early  age,  and  went  to  reside  at  Wil- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Here,  after  living  some 
yeai-s,  and  working  at  his  trade,  he  married,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Ara- 
bella  Whitmarsh,aho  poor,  industrious  people  of  the  same 
town.  This  event  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  1796> 
Sophia  being  then  in  her  twenty-first  year. 

Samuel  and  Sophia  Austin  continued  ftt  Wil- 
ton until  they  had  two  children,  Dtitiiel  and  WiUiam, 
-which  latter  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months. 
'Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  th«  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  clothing  business  became  very  slack,  and 
itt^'tTl^ti^determined  to  remove  to  London,  at'  which 
plaec  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February,  1798; — 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  with  her  friends  in  the 
country.  Here,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  porter,  with  a 
Mr.  Yiiung^  a  broker,  in  Lombard-court,  Seven  Dials. 
Shortty  afterwards,  his  wife  followed  him,  leaving  the 
youngest  child  with  her  friends  at  Wilton.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  town,  finding  that  her  husband  could  scarcely 
earn  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  himself,  she  resolved  to 
go  into  service ;  and,  accordingly,  engaged  herself  With  a 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  coal  merchant,  of  Villiers-street,  in  the 
Strand  ;  leaving  the  child  she  brought  with  her  to  the 
care  of  a  relation.  Sophia  remained  in  this  place  about 
twelve  months. 

Austin  being  much  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism, 
was  incapable  of  continuing  long  in  Mr.  Young's  em- 
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|kloy.  He  waSj  afterwards,  with  a  Cheesemonger  in 
Chandos-itrtet,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  this  situ- 
ation also,  on  the  same  account.  He  next  entered 
into  the  service  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  hatter,  in  PiccO' 
dillif  ;  but  having,  soon  after  he  had  taken  this  engage- 
ment^  a  severe  attack  of  his  old  complaint,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Mr.  Cunningham.  Austin  then  lived  as  foot- 
man with  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  where  he 
stayed  but  for  a  short  period,  owing  to  a  return  of  his 
rheumatic  affection. 

^iMrs.  Austin,  after  quitting  Mr.  Cooper's  service, 
filled  the  office  of  nurse  in  several  families.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  she  and  her  husband 
lived  separately  from  each  other.  >  ;   : 

i'"  On  the  ISth  of  March, '1800^  Mrs.  Au&tia.had  anotii^ 
son,  who  was  named   Samuel.    Of  this  child  she  lay  |n 
at  the  Brownlow-street  Hospital;  having  been  recom- 
mended thither  by  a  Mr,  Ashlin,  of  Bel  ton-street. 
in  the  ensuing  August,  Mrs.  Austin  wasemplpyed 

,^  to  take  care  of  a  house  for  Mr.  Woodfordf  her  busb>ao4'8 
uncle, at  Deptford ;  with  whom  she  remainedaboUt  twelve- 
months. During  some  part  of  this  time,  her  husband  lived 
chieBy  in  London^  in  various  places  of  service ;  soon 
after  hi^  wife's  removal  to'Deptlord,  Austin  went  to 
live  with  her  at  that  place,  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
.obtained  employment  in  His  Majesty's  Dock  Yard, 
a^4k^4abpurer  at   12«.  per  week,   and  an  allowance  of 

,{J5.  6J.  for  chip  money.  Having  continued  in  this  si- 
4pation  ^bout  fifteen  months,  he  was  discharged  with 

.,^any  others,  at  the  time  of  the  general  peace  in  1802. 
Being  now  out  of  employ,  Austin  and  his  wife  were 
in  much  distress ;  and  on  one  occasion,  some  little  differ- 
ence  arising  between  them,  he  proposed  that  she  and  her 
children  should  become|chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  she 
refused,  as  lon^  as  she  was  able  to  work,  and  could  get  her 
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tread;  but  proposcfd  lo  take  one  of  tiie  childpea,  and  i« 
leave  the  ottier  to  the  care  of  her  husband.  Totliis^  b©«'* 
«vcr,  Austin  objected,  and  left  her  ;J(rst  dividincr  the 
ONLY  e^AHTERN  LOAF  thtif  had  Itft,  heiwcm  them, 
Nearly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  before  Mrs,  Ausiio  re- 
ceived any  tidings  of  ber  husband;  when  be  sent  a  pear- 
son  for  bis  clothes,  but  these  she  iteiu&gd  to  ^leliirer. 
Austin  Tiow  returned,  and  again  urged  her  to  seek 
parochial  relief  for  herself  and  her  two  cbildifcn;  bat 
this,  however,  she  again  positively  reused  <to  do,  on  the 
«rronnd3  before  stated. 

Mrs.  Austin  having  agaVu  become  pregnant,  and 
being  within  two  months  of  her  delivery,  she  was  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  be  again 
admitted  into  the  Brounlore-stneet  Mospkal.  Being  ac- 
n^uainted  with  a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Lasief, 
who  used  to  obtain  the  broken  meat,  &ic.  from  ]VJt»N- 
TAowE'  House,  the  residence  of  He«  Royal  High- 
fJ€jss  Tlic  PKr*<cEss  OJF  Wales,  Mrs.  Austin  request- 
«d  Mrs.  Laslci/  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  letter  of  r<e. 
commendHtion  from  some  of  tlie  ladies  in  attenda^ice, 
for  admittance  into  the  Hospital.  She  made  applica^ 
tion,  but  was  not  successful.  Fearing,  however,  that 
.Mrs.  Austin  would  suspect  that  she  had  not  applied  for 
her,  she  proposed  that  Mrs  Austin  should  accompany 
i>er  la  Montague  House.  To  this  Mrs.  Austin  agjreed, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  they  keptthe  appointment; 
Mrs.  Austin  remaining  on  the  Heath,  while  her  com- 
panion went  into  tlie  house. 

iVJjVJirs.Xittsiey  inquired  for  Mr^.  Stikeman,  the  page, 
thinking  him  the  most  likely  f^rsun  to  succeed  with  the 
ladies;  but  he  not  being  in  the  house  at  the  time,  they 
returned.  Meeting  Mr.  Siikkman,  however,  as  they 
were  crossing  the-Heath,  Mrs.  Lasley  «poke  to  him,  and 
ttitl,'  **  Tbi»  i^^he  poor  woman  for  whom   I  solicited  a 
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MAN  observed,  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  obt^dn 
one  for  her;  but  said  the  ladies  wo^ikl  giv«  her  41  letter 
to  Ue.ari£nded  at  hutiie.  Mra.  Austio  told  him  she  had, 
once  before,  lain  in  at  Brownlow  Street  Hospital,  and 
would  like  to  go  there  if  she  eould,  it  not  being  so  conve- 
Blent  for  her  to  lay  in  at  home.  He  said  be  should  be 
happy  to  serve  her  if  he  could,  hnt  in  ihi^case  he  could 
not,  a?  he  had  already  asked  the  ladies  the  question. 

Being  unsuccessful  in  procuring  a  letter  from  Mon- 
tague House,  she  aj^plied  to  a  friend  in  town  of  the 
n^neoi  Wilson  who  obtained  one  for  her,  from  Mr. 
Moare,  the  banker,  in  Fleet  Street;  and  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  on  Sunday  tiie  11th  of  July,  1802. 
On  T4i is  DAY,  Mrs.  Austin  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
mho  was  htplized  at  the  house  of  the  lustitutioit,  ou  the 
ibth  ()/ the  samg  month,  and  named  Willi  AM.. 

A  few  days  after  its  birth,  the  child  was  o{>served  to 
havje  a  mack  of  red  wine  on  its  right  hand,  completely  eo«- 
circling  the  thumb;  but  this  mark  has  since  gradually 
disappeared,  and  is  not  at  pFCscHit  discernible. 

Mrs.  Austin  continued  in  the  hospital  until  the £9th 
of  July,  at  which  time  she  left  it  SMid  noturned  w,ith  rher 
son  to  Deptford  ;  calling  in  her  way  at  Mr.  /ioare-s,  to 
leave  a  letter  of  thanks,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases. 

Austin  being  still  out  of  employ,  and  his  wife  hear- 
ting that  several  personshad  made  successful  application 
ioHer  Royal  Highness  tub  Princess  o,f  Wales 
to  procure  a  reinstatement  in  his  Majesty's  Dock  Yard, 
she  was  advit^ed  to  try  this^xpedient  on  behalf  of  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Austin  propose<l  to  him  to  write 
a  petition,  and  she  would  take  jt  to  HiiR  Royal 
HiojiNESs,  and  endeavour  to  get  him  replaced  in  his 
former  situation.  Austin,  however  hesitated,  for  some 
time,  to  embrace  his  wife's  offer,   conceiving  that  the 
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attempt  would  be  quite  fruitless.  At  length,  to  satisfy 
Mrs.  Austin,  he  consented  to  the  measure.  His  wife 
accordingly  took  the  petition,  and  went  with  the  child 
(William)  in  her  arms,  on  Saturday  theSSrd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1802,  to  Montague  House.  Here  she  inquir- 
ed for  Mr.'SriKEMAN,  whom  she  had  seen  but  once  only 
before,  when  she  applied  for  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Brovvnlow-street  hospital. 

Mr.  Stikeman  appearing,  she>requested  hitn  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  stating  that  I  he  object  of  it  was  to  jgct 
her  husband  reinstated  in  the  Dock  Yard,  from  whence 
he  had  been  lately  discharged,  with  many  others.  He 
said,  he  was  **  denied  doing  such  things  ;  having  ap- 
plications of  a  similar  nature,  almost  daily."  She  urged 
her  great  distress,  telling  hitn  she  had  another  childlit 
home,  and  no  prospect  of  any  provision  for  them,  her 
husband  being  quite  destitute  of  employment.  H^ 
then  gave  herasHiLLiNG,  took  the  petition  and  piit  it  in- 
t^his  pocket,  observed  she  had  a  Jine  child  in  her  armi, 
and  asked  how  old  it  was ;  Mrs.  Austin  answered,  about 
three  months.  Mr.  Stikeman  replied,  if  it  had  been 

aftOltl  a  FORTNIGHT    OLD,  HE    COULD    HAVE    GOT    IT 

•f^iiffili  cATiE  OF  FOR  HER  ;  shc  observed  to  him  that 
she  thought  it  a  better  age  to  be  taken  from  the  mother, 
than  if  it  were  younger  ;  he  answered,  "Jh,  true"  He 
then  turned  up  the  child's  clothes  and  looked  at  its  legs,* 
Sluing,  *^ It's  a  fine  child,  give  it  to  me."  He  accordingly 
tock  the  child  into  the  house,  and  as  he  went  along  the 
passage,  danced  it  up  and  down,  talking  to  it. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Stikeman  was  in  possession  6f 
the  child,  Mrs.  Austin  remained  at  the  door  of  Montague 
House,  on  the  Heath.  Having  waited  his  return  with 
her  child  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  she  began  to  be 
apprehensive  that  her  son  would  be  taken  from  her,  and 
that  she  should  not  behold  him  again.    These  fears  she 
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eommmiicated  to  some  persons  passing  at  the  time,  as 
she  stood  weeping  at  the  gate ; — but  they  encouraged" 
her  to  hope  for  the  best,  saying  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  child  would  be  safely  restored  to  her.  .;{'d4f> 

Mr.  Stikeman  now  brought,  the  child  to  her,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  a  very  good  boy,  and  desired  h^r 
to  give  him  the  shilling  again,  that  he  might  make  it  up 
HALF-A-QuiNEA  ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  a  present  frooj 
the  ladies. 

M>he  then  asked   Mr.  Stikeman    if  |ie  thought;^ 
could  get  the  child  taken  care  of  for  her  :  be  <ai4  h^ 
wpuld  try  what  he  could  do,  and  desired  that  she  would 
come  again   on  Monday.     He  thea   desired  her  to  gqi 
round  to  the  Coqkery,  and  he  would  give  her  some>> 
thing.     On  her  way  thither,  she  met  him  in  the  yai;d, 
and  he  gave  her  some  broken  meat,  tilling  heir  to  b^ 
»uxe  to  bring  the  child  again^,,Qn^|jiondjij^£,Ji)y  elema 
f'jiiock  in  the  morning.         .   :,,,,  .  ,,^  ,  ,  ...ii^^a^^i. 
^^^Oq     her,  return,    Mrs.    Austin    fpMadt^l^gi^ 
busband  hud  packed  up  all    his  clothes,  and  h^-goa% 
off  by  the  coach   to  London;  leaving  the^  other  chil4:> 
with  a  woman  in  the  house.     She,  afterwards,  di&c<jggJHv 
cd  |hat  he  had  engaged  hinaself  y/\^l\  ^&  ^.r^^  ^'i^^\^^ 
a  furner  in  Oxford  Road.^  ^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  v  in^eodJ  sd)' 
On  Monday  October  25j,,  Mrs.  Austin  figaia^^t^^g^ 
Montague  House,  according  to  appointment  ;^blU  {j^jf^ 
day  being  very  foggy,  shewanderedabout  for  some  t^gy^ 
not  being  able  to  find  her  way,  and  was  near  fallings 
down   a  precipice  on   the   Heath,  called    Sot's-hole*^ 
Miseting,  however,  with  a  baker  who  was  crossing  the 
Heath,  he  directed  h^r  Jtp,  her  Roy, i^x-  Highness'* 
house.      When    she   arrived,    she  inquired   for  Itfr^ 
Stikeman^   who  came  out  to  her,  and   exclaimed,. 
^*^  B/esi  me  1  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  such  a  morning 
as  this  r     He  now  inquired  for  her  husband ;  she  tol4 
him,  that  he  was  from  home,  seeking  employment.  He 
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then  asked  if  she  conld  come  the  next  morning,  and 
bring  her  husband  with  her,  as  he  particularly  wished  to 
see  him  ;  and  observed,  if  they  were  not  at  Montague 
House  by  10  or  II  o'clock,  he  would  call  on  them  at 
Deptford,  at  tzvehe.  He  then  gave  lier  some  broken 
rtieat,  and  she  went  away.  Austin  and  his  wife  lived, 
at  this  time,  at  No.  1l,  Deptford,  Nezv  l^otc',  with  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Bearblock,  a  milkman. 

When  she  reached  her  home,  supposing  that  some- 
thing advantageous  was  intended  to  be  done  for  them, 
ihe  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  London,  in  quest  of 
her  husband  ;  whom,  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in 
the  search,  she  found  at  a  relation's.  Mrs.  Austin 
then  related  to  her  husband  the  success  she  had  met 
with  at  MoNTAGtTE  HousE,  and  told  him  that  Mr. 
SfiKEiMtAN  wished  very  particularly  to  see  him;  and 
that  he  bad  better  return  with  her  by  the  coach.  To 
this  he  readily  consented,  being  too  unwell  to  fulfil  the 
engagement  into  which  he  had  entered. 

Austin  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Deptford  about  II 
o'clock  that  night.  In  consequence  of  his  disorder  in- 
creasitiig,  Austin  was  so  ill,  that  he  found  himself  inca- 
{rable  of  rising  in  the  morning  f  and  was,  of  course,  pre- 
vented from  going  to  Montague  House.  At  12  o'clock^ 
however,  Mr.  Stitceman  called  on  them,  and  made 
partit;olar  inquiries  into  their  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter ;  promising  to  do  what  he  could  for  them,  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  child  taken  care  of. 

A  ftw  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Austin  went  to  MoN* 
fAGlTE  HousiS,  and  seeing  Mr.  Stikeman  at  th« 
door,  she  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  for  her  child.  He  said,  be  would  try 
and  let  her  know.  On  Thursday  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Stikeman  came  to  Deptford,  arid  said 
he  had  spoken  to  Arthur  the  gardener,  to  employ  her  bus- 
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band.  Austin,  however,  being  introduced  to  the  gar- 
dener, was  told,  that  he  could  not  have  any  employment ; 
but  the  gardener  promised  to  recommend  him  as  a  la- 
bourer to  a  master  bricklayer !  But,  as  Austin  did  not 
possess  even  a  labourer's  tools,  this  prospect  of  employ- 
ment vanished. 

Mr.  Stikeman,  at  this  time,  directed   Mrs.  Austin 
to' bring  her  child  to  Montague  House,    the  next  day 
being  the  oth  cf  November,  and  gave  her  particular  in- 
structions in  what  manner  she  was  to  act  on  the  occa- 
sion.    He  directed  her  to  come  to  Blackheath  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  and  to  place  herself  near  the  door  of  Mon- 
.tague  House; — to  lay  the  child  on  her  arms,  in   tte 
same  manner  as  she  would,  if  it  were  to  be  christened ; — 
in  full  view,  so  that  her  Roval  Highness  might  see 
it  as  she  aas  getting  into  her  carriage.     It  happened, 
howeyer,  that  the  day  was  very  unfavourable,  raining 
almost   incessantly  irom  morning  till  night ;  and  Mrs.  • 
Austin  was  prevented  from  going.     This  circumstance 
rendered  her  peculiarly  uneasy,  and  she  hesitated,  whe- 
ther (as  she  had  been  unable  to  attend  the;  appointment) 
she  should  go  any  more  to  Montague  House,  until  she 
received  further  instructions. 

On  the  next  day,  being  the  6ih  of  November,  about 
onco*clock,  Mr.  Stikeman  came  to  Deptford  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  her  not  bringing  the  child  according  to 
appointment.  She  urged  the  un favourable  state  of  the 
weather  as  the  only  cause  of  her  absence ;  and  express- 
ed the  sorrow  she  felt  on  the  occasion  ;  but  said,  that 
she  was  fearful  of  endangering  her  own  and  the  child's 
health,  by  going  so  far  (heing  about  two  miles)  in  a 
pouring  rain. 

Mr.  Stikeman  appeared  much  displeased,  and  at 
last  became  quite  angry  ;  telling  her  she  must  leave 
what  she  was  about  imn  ediaiely,  dress  herself  and  the 
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child,  and  hasten,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Montague 
House,  as  the  Princess  was  anxious  to  see  it  immediate- 
ly ; — that  when  she  came  she  must  inquire  for  him,-^and 
not  speak  to  any  of  the  servants,  or  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  the  circumstance  to  any  person  whatever.  He 
farther  observed,  that  he  could  ill  spare  the  time  to  call 
upon  her,  and  that  he  must  return  without  delay;  or 
he  should  be  too  late  for  dinner. 

She  instantly  gave  the  child  to  a  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
lived  in  the  next  loom,  to  dress  it,  while  she  changed 
her  own  apparel.     Mrs.  Austin  made  all  possible  haste,, 
and  arrived  at  Montague  House,  about  two  o'clock. 
In  her  way  thither  she  met  her  husband,  who  accompa- 
nied her,  and  assisted  in  carrying  the   child.     He  re- 
mained at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Austin  entered  and  in- 
^'tjuired  for  Mr.  Stikeman,  who  being  called  from  the 
^'tieward's  room,  and   came  to  her — went  up  ihe  stair- 
'^case,  and  desired  her  to  follow   him.     Mr.  Stikeman 
then  shewed  her  into  a  room,  called  the  Blut'room,  ob- 
*H»ined  some  refreshment  for   her  and  the  child,   and 
^"^told  her  that  she  was  now  to  be  introduced  to  her 
"  IloYAL  Highness,   who  was  then  taking  a  walk,  but 
that  she  would  soon   return.     Mn.  Austin  zeaited  for 
about  tKo   hours.     During  [^this  time,  she  felt  much 
agitated,  fearing  that  she  should    not   conduct  herself 
with  propriety  in  her  Royal  Highness's  presence.    These 
facts  she  communicated  to  Mr.  Stikeman  who  told  her 
she  had  nothing   to  apprehend;  "that  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  a  very  affable,  good  sort  of  A  lady,  and 
that  she  would  say  all  for  her." 

At  length,  HER  Royal  Highness  made  her  ap- 
pearance, coming  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Austin  was, 
from  jin  adjoining  one,  accompanied  by  two  ladies;  but 
<if  these  hidies  Mrs.  Austin  has  no  knowledge.  Heii 
I^oyalHichness  came  to  her  as  she  stood  with  the 
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child  in  her  arms,  and  touching  the  child  under  the 
chin,  said,  "  O  what  a  nice  one  ; — how  old  is  it?"  Mrs. 
Austin  replied,  about  three  mouths.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness then,  without  saying  another  word,  turned  to  her 
ladies,  and  conversed  with  them  in  French;  but  of  the 
purport  of  this  conversation  Mrs.  Austin  could  form  no 
idea.  Immediately  afterwards  her  Royal  Highness  re- 
tired, with  one  of  the  ladies,  into  the  same  room  from 
whence  she  came,  leaving  the  other  lady  and  Mr. 
Stikeman,  with  her  and  the  child.  Mr.  Stikeman 
and  this  lady  also,  retired  for  a  few  minutes  into  an  ad- 
joining room  ;  and  as  tliey  were  shutting  the  door,  she 
heard  the  lady  say  to  Mr.  Stikeman,  **  What  do  you 
know  of  this  woman  ?"  the  door  closing,  she  heard  no 
more. 

The  lady  then  returned  and  asked  her  whether  she 
thought  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  part  from  the 
child,  and  leave  it  with  her  Royal  Highness,  observing 
"  what  a  fortunate  woman  she  would  be  to  have  her 
child  taken  under  the  protection  of  so  illustrious  a  peir 
sonage,  and  that  the  child  would,  in  all  respects,  be 
brought  up  and  treated  as  a  young  prince ;  and  if  he 
should  behave  properly  as  he  grew  up,  what  an  excel- 
liijjt,  thing  it  would  be  for  him."  Mrs.  Austin  replied, 
that  she  thought  she  could  part  from  it  to  such  a 
person  as  her  Royal  Highness,  rather  than  keep  it, 
and  suffer  it  to  want.  The  lady  then  gave  her  a  pound 
note,  and  desired  her  to  go  into  the  coffee-room,  and  get 
some  arrow-root  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  purpose 
of  weaning  the  child ;  as  she  then  suckled  it.  Mrs, 
Jaloyd,  the  woman  who  superintended  the  coffee-room, 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Stikeman,  to  give  the  arrow-root  to 
her,  with  instructions  how  to  mix  it;  and  Mrs.  Austin  was 
ordered  to  begin  weaning  the  child  that  night,  but  if  the 
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weaning  appeared  to  hurt  the  child,  she  was  not  lo  per- 
severe, but  to  inform  them. 

She  then  went  with  Mr.  Stikeman  into  the  coffee- 
room,  where  he  ordered  Mis.  Lluyd  to  give  her  the  ne- 
cessary articles.     After  she   had    received  them,  Mr. 
Stikeman  accompanied  her  out  of  the  house,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock.  As  they  were  going  out,  a  carriage 
stood  at  the  front  ^oor,   and  a  lady  who  came  from  the 
bouse  was  getting  into  it.     Mr.  Stikeman  accompanied 
her  to  the  carriage-door,  and  said  to  the  lady,  *'  This  is 
the  little  boy  which  her  Royal  Highness  is  going  to  take, 
"  Oh,  is  it/'  she  replied,  and  what  is  his  name?  He  an- 
swered William;  "  why,  that  is  the  very  name  to 
which   her  Royal   Highness  is  so  partial."     Who  this 
lady  was  she  does  not  know.     The  carriage  driving  off, 
they  proceeded,  and  were  joined   by  Austin,   who  had 
waited  all  the  time    on  the    Heath.     Mr.  Stikeman 
walked  some  distance  with  them,  conversing  very  freely 
as  they  walked  along ;  and  her  husband  spoke  to  him  of 
his  afldicted  state  of  body.     Mrs.  Austin  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve her  Royal  Highness  is  going  to  take  the  child," 
to  which  Mr.  Stikemam  observed,  "  Yes,  I  believe  she 
will;"  but  requested  them  not  to  say  any  thing  about 
it  to  any.  person  for  the  present,  as  they  could  not  be 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case.     She  then  asked 
him  what  answer  she  should  give  to  any  person  who 
might  inquire  about  it;  he  replied,  "  say  notliing  for 
the  present,  but  when  the  child  is  finally  left  zcilh  her 
Royal  Highness,  tell  the  truth,  and  say  that  she  has  taken 
the  child  under  her  protection."     Mr.  Stikeman  then 
left  them,  and  returned,  charging  her  to  inform  him  how 
the  child  took  its  weaning,  or  if  she  could  not  do  this  he 
promised  to  call  on  them  ;  ordered  her  to  come  when 
she  vvant&d  more  arrow-root,  and   wished  them  a  good 
.  nioht. 
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jNlrs.  Austin  went  again  to  Montague  Hou<:e  on  the 
Thursday  following,  and  saw  Mr.  Stikeman.  He  said  he 
expected  her  before,  as  they  were  anxious  to  know  how  the 
child  took  its  weaning.  Mr.  Stikeman  called  at  Dept- 
ford,  twice  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  that  week,  and 
observed,  that  the  child  appeared  to  be  doing  very  well, 
and  looked  quite  as  healthy  as  when  she  suckled  it. 

Mrs.  Austin  called  at  Montague  House  again  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Stikeman,  who  was 
not  then  stirring  ;  but  she  waited  at  the  door  till  he  came. 
He  gave  her  more  arrow-root,  and  desired  her  to  wait, 
and  he  would  inquire  of  the  ladies  on  v.hat  day  Her 
Royal  Highness  would  want  the  child.  He  soon  returned, 
and  said,  that  she  must  bring  it  on  tiie  next  day,  (Monday 
the  loth  of  Xovemher)  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forciroon  ; 
and  observed,  that  he  had  asked  for  a  day  or  two  more  for  her, 
but  Her  Royal  Highness  said,  "  No  :  she  could  not  wait 
any  longer,  and  must  have  him  by  that  time." 

On  iSIonday,  about  11  o'clock,  Mrs.  Austin  left  home, 
calling  on  a  Mrs,  Jones  in  Butt  Lane,  an  acquaintance, 
that  she  might  take  leave  of  the  child  before  she  finally 
parted  from  it.  In  her  way  to  Montague  House,  she 
met  Mr.  Stikeman,  near  the  sign  of  the  Green  Man, 
talking  to  a  gentleman.  When  be  saw  her  he  crossed 
over  the  way  to  her,  and  said  she  was  rather  behind 
her  time;  that  the  ladies  had  been  looking  out  for  her 
to  see  which  way  she  would  come  ;  and  that  the  house- 
maid had  been  twice  to  the  gate  looking  for  her.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  Greenwich  to  purchase  a  night  lamp 
for  the  child. — Observing  her  cry,  he  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  grief;  she  told  him  they  wera  the  mingled  tears 
of  joy  and  grief  at  parting  from  her  child.  He  said, 
"  Make  haste  up,  and  make  free  and  ask  for  any  thing  you 
rednt,  and  the  ladies  will  not  think  the  worse  of  yon  by 
seeing  you  in  trouble  at  parting,  from  your  child  T  He 
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told  her  when  she  arrived   at  Montague  House  to  ask 
for  Mi&s  Sander,  which  she  immediately  did. 

Mary  Wilson  shewed  her  into  Miss  Sander's 
room,  which  is  on  the  same  floor  with  and  next  to  her 
Royal  Highuess's  sleeping-room.  Miss  Sander 
was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time,  but  Mary  Wilson 
went  to  inform  her  of  Mrs.  Austin's  arrival.  Miss  San- 
der came  from  her  Royal  Highness's  room,  and  seeing 
her  much  distressed  at  parting  from  the  infant,  she  said, 
"  It  is  still  your  option  xchether  to  leave  it  or  not  with  her 
Royal  Highness."  Mrs.  Austin  replied,  *'she  would  certain- 
ly let  her  Royal  Highness  have  it,  as  she  knew  it  would 
be  taken  care  oj"  Miss  Sander  then  took  the  child, 
saying,  **  Take  a  kiss  of  your  mother,  my  dear,  at  part- 
ing," and  conveyed  it  to  Her  Royal  Highness. — 
Mrs.  Austin  waited  for  a  considerable  time  before  Miss 
Sander  returned,  who  (as  she  was  told)  was  dressing 
the  child  ;  new  clothes  having  been  provided  for  it  by 
her  Royal  Highness's  orders.  Miss  Sanbeu  then 
brought  the  clothes  which  the  child  wore,  when  it  was 
brought,  even  to  the  very  pins.  She  now  signified  to 
Miss  Sander  a  desire  to  see  the  child  once  more  be- 
fore she  finally  left  it,  but  this  favour  was  denied  her. 

Mrs.  Austin  was  now  desired  to  go  into  the  Coffee- 
room,  and  get  some  refreshment,  where  she  waited  Mr. 
Stikeman'd  return  from  Greenwich.  During  her  stay  in 
the  Coffee-room,  Mrs.  Lloyd  said  to  her  with  apparent 
displeasure,  "  I  don't  suppose  the  child  will  be  kept  in 
the  house;  1  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  it  here; 
we  have  enough  to  do  to  wait  on  her  Royal  Highness." 
It  ap[>earcd  evident  that  much  confusion  prevailed  among 
the  servants  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Austin  then  asked 
her  where  she  thought  the  child  would  be  placed.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  said,  she  supposed  "  it  would  be  put  across  the  Heath, 
where  her  Royal  Highnesi  had  somb  other  ciuldren 
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AT  NUESE,  under  the  care  of  the  Steward^s  wife."  This 
unlooked-for  ind  unwelcome  information  added  consi- 
derably to  her  distress,  as  she  understo<»d  that  the  child 
was  to  be  brought  up  in  the  house,  under  the  ioatne- 
diate  inspection  of  Her  Royal  Highness.  Just  at 
this  moment,  Her  Royal  Higuness's  bell  rang,  and 
the  footman  came  in  for  son'.e  arrow-root,  which  Mrs. 
Lloyd  mixed,  and  betook  it  with  him. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Stikeman  had  returned  from 
Greenwich,  and  Mrs.  Austin  immediately  told  him 
what  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  said  respecting  the  child's  being 
put  out  of  the  house.  He  desired  her  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  that  was  said  by  any  of  the  servants, 
as  they  knew  nothing  about  the  business  ;  and  requested 
her  when  she  came  again,  to  go  into  the  steward's  room. 
She  also  now  staled  to  him  how  they  were  situated;, 
that  her  husband  was  ill  with  the  rheumatism ;  that 
they  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  ;  and  that  she  thought 
of  going  into  service.  This,  however,  Mr.  Stike- 
man appeared  not  to  approve,  saying  that  she  would 
by  that  means  be  giving  up  her  home,  and  that  he 
thought  she  had  better  wait,  and  see  what  might  turn 
up  ;  she  then  took  her  leave  of  them,  and  departed. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Stikeman  came  to  Deptford,  to 
inform  Mrs.  Austin  that  the  child  was  very  well;  that 
her  Royal  Highness  had  done  every  thing  for  it  her- 
self; and  that  she  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  She 
asked  him  when  it  would  be  a2rreeable  for  her  to  see 
hef  child  ;  and  he  said  if  she  would  come  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  he  would  then  endeavour  to  procure  an  in- 
terview for  her.  She  accordingly  went  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, but  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stikeman,  that  her 
Royal  Highness  vras  engaged  with  the  child,  that 
she  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  she  must  come 
some  other  time. 
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Mrs.  Austin  then  said,  that  several  persons  at  Deptford 
had  been  telling  her  that  she  would  never  see  the  child 
again  ;  llmt  they  blamed  her  very  much  for  parting  from  it, 
saying  that  they  would  not  let  the  King  have  a  child 
of  theirs,  and  many  other  observations  of  the  like  nature, 
which  contributed  to  render  her  very  uneasy.  Mr.  Stike- 
man  then  observed,  "  If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will 
satisfy  you,  by  shewing  you  the  child  with  Jier  Royal  High- 
ness. He  then  took  her  to  the  door  of  the  Princess's  room 
and  desired  her  to  look  through  the  keyhole ;  and  having 
obeyed  Mr.  Stikeman's  directions,  she  distinctly  observed 
her  Royal  Highness  passing  to  and  fro,  nursing  the 
child  and  chatting  to  it.  Mrs.  Austin  was  now  better  satis- 
fied. Mr.  S:ikeraan  desired  her  to  come  again  on  Sa- 
turday evening,  when  he  promised  that  she  should  see  the 
child. 

Mrs.  Austin  accordingly  went  to  Montague  House  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  saw  Mary  Wilson,  who  told 
her  that  the  child  was  asleep,  and  that  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  takinga  walk.  Upon  her  Roy  Al  High- 
NESs's  return,  Mrs.Austin  was  ordered  up  into  the  Blue- 
room,  where  thePrincess  was,  with  the  child  laying  in  her 
lap;  and  she  ran  and  kissed  the  child  as  he  lay.  Her  Royal 
Highness  said  it  had  been  a  very  good  child;  but  that  it 
had  a  little  cough,  and  sucked  its  thumb  ;  but  that  she  had 
consulted  a  physician,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  its  suck- 
ing its  thumb  would  not  hurt  him.  Mrs.  Austin  observed 
some  phials  there,  and  on  the  label  was  written,  "  Fo  K 

THE  IMANT  AT  MoNTAGUE  BoWER."      Her  RoYAL 

Highness  desired  her  to  come  again  on  Sunday  morning 
and  she  should  nurse  the  child.  This  she  did, and  waited 
a  considerable  time,  the  child  not  being  dressed.  She  was, 
at  length,  introduced  into  Miss  Sander's  room,  where  the 
Princess  was,  who  herself  gave  her  the  child.  Here  Mrs. 
Austin  remained,  nursing  the  child ;  her  Royal  Highness 


being  present,  during  the  whole  of  the   time,  with  Miss 
Sander. 

No  particular  conversation  took  place  at  this  meeting. 
Mrs.  Austin  having  told  the  Princess  that  her  little  boy 
Samuel  was  ill  at  home,  her  Royal  Highness  inquired 
the  nature  of  the  child's  complaint;  and  she  replied 
that  she  did  not  know  : — her  Royal  Highness  said  she 
would  send  a  doctor  to  see  it,  and  Mr.  Edmeades^  her 
Royal  Highness's apothecary  called  at  Deptford,  in  Mrs. 
Austin's  absence,  for  this  purpose.  A  person  who  lived 
in  the  next  room  told  Mr.  Edmeades  that  she  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  child  had  the  measles.  This  infor- 
mation Mr.  Edmeades  communicated  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  at  which  she  appeared  displeased,  sup- 
posing.that  Mrs.  Austin  knew  the  cause  of  the  child's 
iHi)ess,  though  she  forbore  to  mention  it.  But  Her. 
Royal  Highness,  desired  Mr.  Edmeades  not  to  ben; 
have  harshly  to  Mrs.  Austin^  as  it  was  possible  that  she  > 
might  not  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  sofl's 
IHness  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Edmeades  however,  having  called  ?.t  Deptfor4  to 
see  Mrs.  Austin  and  the  child,  he  began  to  chide  her 
for  not  informing  her  Royal  Highness  with  the  fact. 
She  told  him  thit  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  do  so,  as 
she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  child's 
disorder.  Upon  farther  examination,  indeed,  it  appeared' 
that  the  measles  was  not  the  disorder  with  which  th« 
child  was  afflicted,  Mr.  Edmeades  then  desired  her 
not  TO  say  any  thing  to  the  Princess  on  the  subject  of 
his  speaking  harshly  to  her,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  cf([ 
attending  her.  He  also  observed  that  if  the  child  bad 
been  ill  with  the  measles,  it  might  have  produced  ver// 
serious  consequences,  as  her  Royal  Highness  had  not^ 
%t  that  time,  had  the  disorder  herself. 
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Mr.  Stikbman  called  on  Mrs.  Austin  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  desired  her  not  to  come  to  Montaoub 
House,  till  Mr.  Edmeades  should  be  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

Mrs.  Austin  intimated  to  Mr.  Stikeman,  at  this  time, 
her  intention  of  going  into  service  as  a  nurse.  He  said 
he  had  asked  permission  of  her  Royal  Highness,  that 
she  might  be  engaged  as  a  nurse  for  the  child;  but  she 
answered, '*  No  1"  Mr.  Stikeman  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  the  papers,  of  a  situation  which  be 
thought  would  suit  Mrs.  Austin,  he  called  and  left  some 
money  to  enable  her  to  take  the  coach  to  London,  and 
make  the  requisite  inquiries.  The  reference  was  to  a 
Mrs.  Garrard,  in  Panton-street.  To  this  place  she  went 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1803,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Stikeman,  and  continued  with  Mrs.  Garrard  till 
the  June  following ;  her  child  she  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  friend,  her  Royal  Highness  contributing  to- 
wards its  support.  Mrs.  Austin's  husband  being  still 
out  of  employ,  Mr.  Stikeman  engaged  him  at  his  own 
house,  at  PimlicOf  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a  mangle, 
cleaning  shoes,  and  going  on  errands.  There  he  con- 
tinued nearly  five  years. 

When  Mrs.  Austin  left  Mrs.  Garrard's  she  became  a 
servant  of  all  work,  in  the  family  of  a  Mr,  Edwards,  a 
Wine-merchant,  in  Crutched  Friars ;  in  which  place  she 
continued  till  the  Christmas  following.  Mrs.  Austin  now 
entered  into  the  service  of  a  Mr,  Millard  of  St.  Dun' 
stan^t'hillf  and  remained  with  him  till  the  following 
March  twelvemonth.  On  her  quitting  this  last  utuatioa 
she  retarned  to  her  husband,  who  lived  at  this  time  in 
Eaton-laney  Pimlico,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Stikeman's 
residence. 

On  Friday  the  19th  of  April  1805,  Mrs.  Austin  was 
admitted^  a  third  tinte,  into  the  Biownlow-street  Hospi- 
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tftl,  on  the  rccommendatioa  of  Mr.  Hoare,  the  banker, 
her  friend  on  a  former  occasion.  She  was,  on  the  20th 
Off  the  same  month,  delivered  of  another  son,  who  was 
named  Job.  She  left  the  Hospital  three  weeks  after- 
wards ; — returned  to  Pimlico,  and  took  in  a  child  to  wet 
tiurse.  Mrs.  Austin  continued  at  PimHco  about  three 
years. 

About  this  period,  the  "  Delicate  Investigation*'  took 
place,  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  brought  forward  for  exami-  % 
nation.     Her  deposition  will   be  found  in  Appendix 
(A),  p.  124. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Austin  lived  at  Pimlico,  she  oc- 
casionally visited  Blackheath,  and  was  always  permitted 
to  see  her  child,  for  whom  a  regular  nurse  had  been  pro- 
vided, about  nine  or  ten  days  after  it  had  been  left  with 
her  Royal  Highness.  A  Mrs.  Gosden  was  engaged  for 
the  purpose,  and  continued,  in  this  capacity,  for  about 
two  years. 

As  the  subject  of  this  memoir  (William  Austin)  grew 
up,  he  was  constantly  taken  about  with  the  Princess  i  and 
was  treated,  in  every  respect,  as  a  child  of  her  own.  Her 
Royal  Highness,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  very  much  at- 
tached to  the  boy.  William  was,  at  an  early  age,  placed 
at  a  day-school,  on  Blackheath ;  and  when  about  nine 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Greenwich 
kept  by  Dr.  Burney.  William,  however,  has  been 
*^  lately  taken  from  this  seminary,  and  placed  at  another 
'  school  at  Blackheath,  where  he  still  remains. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  Mrs.  Austin  has  seen. 
fiEit  Royal  Highness  but  seldom,  though  she  goes 
regularly,  once  a  quarter,  to  visit  her  son,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  quarterly  allowance  for  the  education  of  a  younger 
child,  which  is  paid  to  her  by  Miss  Sander;  and, 
she  has  reason  to  believe,  on  her  own  account,. 


Ja  August  1808,  AUSTIN  was  appoiuted  a  pet' 
rnanent  locker  in  the  JL.o^poN  Docks,  a  situation  which 
jhe^  Royal  Highness  obtained  for  him,  through  the  io- 
terest  0|f  the  late  Mr.  Pebceval.  This  ppst  he  st^ll 
rei?iins,  at  a  salary  of  about  si^  guineas  per  month,  when 
a^le  to  attend ;  but  in  case  of  illness,  J^is  pay  is  reduced. 
And  this  frequently  occurs,  as  he  is  much  afflicted  wit^ 
^e  rh^^p^tUm. 

Such  are  the  "  short  and  simple  annals"  of  these  poot 
but  industrious  people,  Samuel  and  Sophia  Austin  j 
— such  is  the  plain  and  unvarnished  history  of  Willjam 
AUSTIN,  their  fortunate  son; — an^  such  is  thie  State- 
ment of  Facts  relative  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  her 
i^gents, — throughout  the  whole  of  this  singular,  aad  al- 
most unparalleled  transaction. 

The  evidence  respecting  William  Austin,  the 
child  now  under  the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  conclusive  nature.  Scarcely  a 
doubt  Qan,  ipdeed,  exist  on  this  subject.  The  testimo- 
T\y  of  Mrs.  Austin  (connected  with  the  various  concur- 
ring circumstances  detailed  in  this  statement)  is,  the 
writer  conceives,  entirely  unimpeachable,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  j^s  ^or  evef  \.o  set  at  rest  il^^  fears  of  Englishmen 
respecting  the  future  succession  to  these  kingdoms  ; 
^o  far,  at  jea^t,  as  it  concerns  the  subject  of  thg  present 
narrative. 

4s  fbe  rj^me  of  VFilh^^  ,4vstin  will,  most  pro- 
bably, be  transmitted  to  posterhy,  in  connection  with 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  writer  feels  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
having  collected  (with  no  small  labour)  materials  for  a 
document,  which  may,  nerhaps,  at  some  future  time. 
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occupy  no  unimportant  place  in  ihe  annals  of  English 
History. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  be 
improper  to  offer  any  farther  comment  upcn  this  affair; 
— the  writer,  therefore,  will  leave  it  to  every  person  to 
form  hii  own  opinion  : — assuring  the  public  that  he 
has  fully  enabled  them  to  do  so,  by  givini^  a  succinct 
but, faithful  statement  of  facts  only, unaccompanied 
by  arguments  or  any  remarks  which  should  at  all  tend 
to  bias  their  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  the  writer  delivers  this  statement  to  the  public 
under  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  veracity — and  in 
the  fullest  persuasion  of  its  importance  to  the  nation  at 
large — to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales — to  Mrs^  Austin,  the  mother  of  the  child  now 
under  the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness — and  to 
William  Austin,  the  subject  of  this  short  and, as  the 
writer  conceives,  interesting  memoir. 
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VINDICATION 


OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF 


LADY  DOUGLAS,    &o. 


THE  unhappy  and  lamentable  differences 
between  a  certain  illustrious  couple,  having  so 
long  been  made  a  topic  of  universal  discussion, 
it  may,  at  first  view,  appear  extraordinary  that 
any  more  remarks  should  be  published  upon 
the  subject.  A  little  reflection,  however,  may 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  illustratiom  of  the  to- 
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pic  are  by  no  means  exhausted ;  and  that  to- 
wards SOME  of  the  parties  concerned  justice 
has  hitherto  been  but  partially  administered. 
Time,  however,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  elucidate 
the  most  mysterious  transactions,  may  yet  af- 
ford means  to  decide  whether  the  late  over^ 
strained  sensibilities  of  the  British  people  were 
not  of  that  generous  though  thoughtless  nature 
which  might  have  been  qualified  by  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion.* 

If  the  sentiments  delivered  a  few  months 
sigo  at  the  numerous  meetings,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
should  be  mistaken  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for 
the  general  opinion  of  Englishmen,  what  infer- 
ences must  be  drawn  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  as 
to  the  wickedness  of  British  Statesmen,  and 
in  what  a  deplorable  light  would  appear  the 

*  This  tract  was  written  last  summer.  It  was,  however, 
tliought  proper  to  withhold  its  publication  till  the  present 
period ;  as  at  this  time  its  contents  are  likely  to  be  re- 
garded with  more  dispassionate  attention  than  they  would 
then  have  received. 


conchicl  of  the- Personage  who  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  empire !  In  case  the  different  na- 
tions should  have  formed  a  prejudiced  judg- 
ment on  the  late  transactions,  how  necessary  it 
is  that  they  should  be  undeceived !  For,  unfor- 
tunately, the  desperate  leaders  of  the  lowest 
political  faction  in  this  country  never  had  so 
specious  an  opportunity  for  the  degradation  of 
the  throne ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  period  when 
Iheir  operations  so  fairly  promised  that  result 
which  has  been  the  incessant  object  of  their 
wishes. 

That  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  have 
had  the  cruel  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  persons  whose  motives,  one  might  think, 
could  never  have  been  for  a  moment  mistaken 
by  her,  is  a  circumstance  that  must  always  be 
lamented.  It  is  an  event  truly  distressing  to 
that  respected  portion  of  British  subjects  who 
are  anxious  to  transmit  the  blessings  of  the 
jconstitution  unimpaired  to  their  posterity.  It 
is  an  axiom  not  to  be  disputed,  that  anarchy 
can  never  take  place  in  a  state  till  iasolenc« 
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towards  the  reigning  powers  has  settled  into 
permanent  disrespect;  and  what  could  be 
more  likely  to  excite  a  general  and  indignant 
feeling  of  this  nature  against  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, than  such  infamous  assertions  as  were 
uttered  at  the  public  assemblies?  Such  libels 
(for  to  this  appellation  are  most  of  the  address- 
es entitled)  must  be  supposed  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  all  who  stand  recorded  as  their 
framers  and  patrons ;  but  the  stigma  must 
not  be  suffered  to  disgrace  those  who  would 
preserve  their  reputation  for  loyalty  and  dis- 
cernment. 

The  addressers  have  been  profuse  in  their  de- 
clamations about  a  conspiracy ;  but  themselves 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  only  true  conspira- 
tors! Their  manoeuvres  of  the  last  winter  too 
fatally  succeeded  in  fanning  the  dormant 
sparks  of  chagrin  into  a  blaze  of  vindictive- 
ness  :  but  reason,  driven  for  the  moment  from 
her  seat,  defeated  their  designs  by  the  resump- 
tion of  her  empire. 

If  that  illustrious  personage,  the  Princess  of 


Wales,  instead  of  allowing  her  conscience  and 
confidence  to  be  moulded  to  the  purposes  of 
those  pretended  but  treacherous  friends  who 
have  dragged  her  forth  into  an  unpropitious 
notoriety,  had  displayed  a  degree  of  prudence 
and  firmness  consistent  with  her  dignified  si- 
tuation, she  would  have  insisted  on  being  left 
in  tranquil  retirement.  It  is  astonishing  that 
she  had  no  discreet  adviser,  who  might  have 
pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of  letting 
such  a  document  as  her  Letter  relative  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte  be  thrown  before  the  pub- 
lic :  for,  had  any  reflection  been  exercised,  it 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  this  proceeding 
was.  likely  to  produce  very  serious  consequen- 
ces, without  the  remotest  probability  of  benefit 
to  the  complainant;  while,  if  it  had  not  taken 
place,  the  world  would  not  have  been  supplied 
with  a  topic  for  scandalising  small-talk  and 
hliLsh-exciting  sarcasm,  through  the  publication 
of  a  most  obnoxious  mass  of  indelicate  de- 
tails ! 

As  the  matter  now  presents  itself,  a  certain 
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tu7'n  appears  to  h^ve  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind.     Now  that  the  printed  proceedings  of 
1806  are  on  every  person's  table,  unprejudiced 
and  reflecting  men  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
grounds  on  which  the  illustrious  female  can  be 
congratulated  on  her  escape  from  destruction  ! 
What  they  had  thought  before  they  possessed 
the  means   of  forming  a  correct  opinion,   ap- 
'pears,  therefore,  an  "  error  of  judgment .  '  they 
cannot  now  discover   any   shadow  of  such  a 
wicked  design ;    they  see^no  frustration  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be- 
cause they  are  not  supplied  with  reasons  for 
believing  that  such  baseness  ever  existed   in 
any  mind :  but  they  do  exult  m  the  exposure 
of  a  plot  to  degrade  royalty  altogether;  and 
they  commiserate  the  lady  who  could  descend 
to  act  the  heroine  in  such  a  despicable  drama 
of  political   mountebanks.     These  never  had 
any  partiality  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,   nor 
any  feeling  for  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation: 
they  would  never,  at  another  time,  have  moved 
a  finger  to  vindicate  her  honour  or  preserve  her 


life!  But  the  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Re- 
gent, and  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  his  reputa- 
tion, through  the  pretended  injuries  inflicted 
upon  his  wife,  was  too  inspiring  to  be  neglect- 
ed. They  entered,  however,  upon  their 
schemes  with  too  much  audacity  to  procure 
success.  They  had  all  the  malignity  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Titans,  without  any  of  their  cou- 
rage or  skill.  They  attacked  the  throne  on  its 
invulnerable  side,  and  their  forlorn  hope  has 
become  a  monument  of  their  impudence  and 
folly ! 

If,  as  a  most  able  writer  has  asserted,  private 
vices  are  public  benefits,  we  have,  in  the  late 
transactions,  a  proof,  that  public  tvicJcedness  is 
likewise  attended  with  general  advantage. 
Had  a  sort  of  national  credibility  been  given 
to  the  charges  and  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  the  head  of  the  empire  and  certain  mem" 
bers  of  his  august  family,  by  the  democratical 
orators,  who  is  there  that  does  not  perceive 
the  disesteem  into  which  they  would  have 
irrevocably  fallen !    Perhaps  the  evident  differ- 
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ence  of  opinion  which  now  prevails,  may  be  at- 
tributed more  to  the  universal  perusal  of  The 
Book  than  to  any  contingent  circumstance ; 
while  any  attempt,  at  the  beginning;  of  the 
present  year,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  gene- 
rous sympathy,  rather  than  letting  it  be  self- 
exhausted,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  apprehension.  Many  a  dispassionate 
person,  after  sedately  perusing  that  extraordi- 
nary publication,  has  laid  it  down  with  a  sig- 
nificant shake  of  the  head,  and  a  confirmed 
opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  become  a  par- 
tisan till  he  has  heard  all  that  can  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  a  question ! 

From  these  preliminary  observations,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  writer  is  about  to  pursue 
the  very  extreme  which  has  been  condemned, 
and  to  become  a  champion  of  that  personage 
against  whom  the  late  popular  disrespect  and 
clamour  have  been  so  conspicuously  directed. 
Nothing  however  is  farther  from  the  author's 
intention.  A  calm  observer  can  perceive  the 
errors  which  all  the  parties  have  run  into; 
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but  it  requires  only  a  moderate  portion  of 
understanding  to  discover  on  which  side  they 
are  ordinary,  and  least  offensive  to  the  moral 
organization  of  society. 

Peace  and  praise  be  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  the  full  extent  that 
she  merits  tranquillity  and  popularity.  She 
has  long  been  placed  in  a  predicament  which 
has  excited  universal  sympathy,  and  she  has 
enjoyed  all  the  consolation  that  can  be  derived 
from  popular  testimonies  of  condolence!  But, 
if  she  possess  a  stomach  capable  of  digest- 
ing the  immeasurable  and  fulsome  adula- 
tion which  has  lately  been  poured  upon  her 
from  every  quarter,  the  truth  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's assertion,  that  a  woman  "  will 
greedily  swallow  the  highest  and  gratefully  ac- 
cept of  the  lowest;  while  she  may  be  safely 
flattered,  from  her  understanding  down  to  the 
exquisite  taste  of  her  fan,"  will  appear  as  in- 
contestible  as  the  passages  of  scripture. 

We  have,  however,  said,  and  it  shall  be  here 
repeated,   that  those  eulogies  were  only  the 
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fnedia,  or  vehicles,  to  direct  as  many  insults 
against  the  Prince:  but  the  public  do  not  en- 
tertain so  poor  an  opinion  of  that  great  Per- 
son^e,  as  to  believe  that  such  outrages  for 
a  moment  annoyed  him.  And  still  more  disre- 
spectful would  be  their  ideas  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  if  they 
could  suppose  that  she  derived  the  smallest 
gratification  from  hearing  the  inflammatory  in- 
sinuations of  these  king-haters  against  the  lead- 
ing members  of  her  family.  The  supposition 
is,  indeed,  forbidden  by  decency  and  morality; 
but  it  would  have  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  have  afforded  a  trait 
of  her  magnanimity,  for  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity, if,  in  her  answers  to  the  seditious  address- 
ers, she  had  expressed  her  indignation  at  their 
confluct,  in  approaching  her  with  protestations 
of  sympathy,  only,  the  more  directly  to  vent 
their  calumnies  against  the  father  of  Britain's 
Heiress  !  Without  disparagement  to  the  men- 
tal intelligence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  we 
may  lament  the  imbecility  of  those  confidential 
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associates  who  must  have  counselled  the  line 
that  was  adopted.  Even  a  side-whid  hint  of 
disapprobation  at  the  language  of  the  address- 
ers and  Jacobin-orators  would  have  afforded 
a  salutary  check  to  subsequent  and  similar 
impertinence;  and  how  delicately  appropri- 
ate would  have  been  an  intimation,  that  Ja- 
mily  misunderstandings  were  never  yet  re- 
conciled by  the  abrupt  and  officious  obtrusi- 
ons of  a  mob;  who,  by  volunteering  their  cen- 
sures against  either  disputant,  have  ultimately 
acquired  the  contempt  of  both. 

Supposing,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  there 
is  only  a  moderate  portion  of  truth  in  what  has 
been  said  and  sung  about  her  Royal  Highness's 
intellectual  accomplishments,  we  are  convinced 
that  many  instances  must  have  presented  them- 
selves to  her  mind,  as  recorded  in  history  both 
sacred  and  profane,  where  wives,  however  great 
may  have  been  the  injuries  and  persecutioTis 
which  they  have  sustained,  have  nobly  sacri- 
ficed all  private  feelings  of  animosity,  to  repel 
assaults  on  the  reputation  of  their  husbands ; 
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while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  examples 
are  at  all  times  laudable  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. An  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  es- 
trangement from  connubial  affection  must  not 
be  urged  to  justify  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

We  could  say  much  more  on  the  topic  of  the 
late  addresses,  if  farther  disquisition  had  any 
relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  pre- 
face ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  rage  has  had 
its  day  ;  the  attempt  to  insult  the  Regent  on 
his  throne  has  been  defeated  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  public,  and  thinking  people  have  frequently 
observed,  that  "  all  has  heen  done  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  innocence  aiid  the  ends 
of  justice "  This  fine  and  liberal  language, 
however,  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  we  would 
ask  such  persons,  what  sort  of  justice  has  been 
done,  or  what  human  compensation  can  be 
made,  to  those  individuals  whose  reputation 
has  been  invaded,  whose  conduct  has  been  pre- 
judged, whose  fortunes  have  been  ruined,  and 
whose  peace  of  mind  has  been  destroyed,  by 
the  furious  and  unreasonable  spirit  which  has 
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possessed  the  whole  nation?  These  persons 
are  indisputably  Sir  John  and  Lady  Doug- 
las !  Never  has  this  country  witnessed  such  a 
league  on  the  part  of  its  population,  to  run 
down  a  family,  not  only  without  positive  proof 
of  their  culpability,  but  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  reason,  and  humanity! 

It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  that  when 
the  passions  of  a  people  have  been  roused 
against  any  particular  object,  their  brutality 
displays  itself  in  the  exact  inverse  proportion 
of  their  civilization.  This  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  also, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  London  populace,  on 
their  return  from  Kensington-palace;  but  it 
has  been  much  farther  illustratecj  by  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas. 
For  the  last  seven  years,  these  individuals  have 
been  subjected  to  every  kind  of  abuse  and  in- 
dignity which  human  prejudice  could  imagine : 
they  have  been  held  up  to  public  odium  and 
execration  by  such  artifices  as  the  British  peo- 
ple  at   any  former   period  would    have  dis- 
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tlained  to  practise;  and  if  their  persons  have 
hitherto  escaped  from  gross  assault,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  owing  to  their  own  fortitude 
and  co7isistency f  than  to  any  considerations  of 
decency  on  the  part  oi  the  public.  And  yet,  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  these  individuals  are 
immaculate.  They  have  been  guilty  of  some 
signal  and  censurable  indiscretions,  which 
shall  be  fully  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this 
publication;  but  they  shall  not  be  hunted  out 
of  society,  like  rabid  animals,  without  a  bar 
being  thrown,  by  one  hand  at  least,  in  the  way 
of  their  infuriate  pursuers ! 

It  is  a  fact  equally  surprising  as  lamentable) 
that  persons  of  all  descriptions,  sects,  and 
principles,  have  united  to  censure  this  couple, 
and  expose  them  to  universal  obloquy;  the 
only  contest  appearing  to  be,  which  party 
should  be  most  profuse  in  the  epithets  of  defa- 
mation and  abhorrence.  The  accusations  of 
the  public  writers  against  Lady  Douglas,  were, 
that  "  she  insinuated  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of   the  Princess;    that  she  was  dis- 
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charged  from  the  presence  of  the  latter  for 
improper  behaviour,  which  so  enraged  her,  that, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  she  plotted 
the  DESTRUCTION  of  the  Princess;  an  object 
which  she  might  suppose  would  be  agreeable  to 
a  high  personage !  With  this  view,  she  con- 
trived, by  iusinuations  and  inuendoes,  to  cast 
that  degree  of  suspicion  upon  the  character 
of  the  Princess  which  produced  the  miscalled 
delicate  investigation,"*  &c.  This  piece  of 
critical  condemnation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
late  general  tenor  of  editorial  sensibility 
throughout  the  country. 

Other  writers,  equally  candid  and  liberal, 
called  the  Douglases  "  infamous  individuals, 
leagued  against  the  life  of  a  Princess,  and  sup- 
porting their  charges  by  evident  perjury."| 
And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  we  may  say  at 
once,  that  the  English  language  was  ransacked 
for  similar  terms,  to  give  a  zest  to  the  political 
reflections  of  almost  every  newspaper  in   the 

*  Nottingham  Review,  March,  1813. 
t  WestmoVeland  Advertiser,  April  3,  1813.     ^ 
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kingdom  ;  while  the  street-orators,  those  wor- 
thy advocates  of  justice  and  tranquillity,  de- 
scribed the  Deposition  of  Lady  Douglas  as 
**  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  imagination^ 
transferring  its  own  impure  suggestions  to  the 
bosom  of  innocence!  !  !  * 

Thus  the  public  were  instructed  to  reconcile 
absurdities,  by  considering  Lady  Douglas  in 
the  compound  character  of  mad-woman,  knave^ 
^ud  fool  f  And  it  was  really  amusing  to  hear 
the  arguments  advanced  in  private  companies, 
to  prove  her  right  to  all  these  creditable  quali- 
fications ! 

Against  such  a  torrent  of  senseless  calumny 
and  prejudice,  what  human  being  could  stand  ? 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  had  been  found 
guilty,  according  to  the  system  at  Algiers,  with- 
out being  heard  in  their  defence.  They  were 
universally  asserted  to  have  condemned  them- 
selves, though  no  one  could  tell  when  or  how  this 
had  happened.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  people 

*   Alderman  Wood's  Speech  at  the  Westminster  Meet- 
ing, as  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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of  England  had  taken  it  into  their  heaos  that 
they  were  malicious,  plodding,  crafty,  ntad, 
foolish,  envious,  immoral,  ungrateful,  base,  wick- 
ed, slanderous,  false,  perjured,  infamous^  and 
consequently  detestable!!!  Such  a  string  of 
damnatory  epithets  w6uld  have  been  powerful 
enough  to  suffocate  a  couple  of  Saints,  if  such 
could  be  found  in  our  profane  and  diabolical 
aera !  But  the  time  of  retribution  may  arrive, 
and  perhaps  sooner  than  many  persons  appre- 
hend. 

As  to  the  modest  and  liberal  remarks  of  ma- 
ny public  writers,  they  are  deserving  of  as 
much  consideration  as  is  due  to  the  vehicles  in 
which  they  have  appeared.  The  editors  are 
sensible  people :  their  property  is  of  consider- 
able value ;  but  it  would  be  so  no  longer  than 
their  owners  would  continue  to  coincide  with 
the  popular  opinion  upon  such  a  topic  as  this. 
What  degree  of  truth  there  is  in  the  charges 
they  have  disseminated — whether  Lady  Doug- 
las "  insinuated  herself  into  the  Princess's  fa- 
vour," "  was  dismissed  for  improper  behaviour,'' 
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&c.  &c.  tnay  be1)elieved  or  disbelieved,  after  the 
annexed  NARRATIVE  has  been  attentively 
perused.    We  shall  merely  observe,  en-passant, 
that,  though  such  abundance  of  words  and  pa- 
per has  been  sent  forth  in  defence  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  no  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  rebut  a 
single  assertion  of  Lady  Douglas,  which  appear- 
ed In  her  Deposition  on  Oath.     But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  more  convenient  to  believe  than  to  reflect 
upon  any  subject  whatever;  and  Scandal  herself 
would  at  any  time  he  famished,  if  the  food  on 
which  she  subsists  were  to  be  purified  by  the 
rays  of  reason.  We  are  convinced,  that  if  an  un- 
prejudiced jury  could  be  formed,  the  Douglases 
might  obtain  verdicts  for  defamation  against 
every  newspaper-editor  in  the  kingdom  who 
has  thus  dared  to  assassinate  their  reputation! 
It  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  fact  ought  to 
make  a  general  impression,  that  all  the  scrib- 
blers and  orators  of  the  democratic  stamp,  were 
the  most  vulgar  and  virulent  enemies  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  the  time  of  her  first 
immersion  into  obscurity,  till,  in  1813,  they  had 
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REASONS  for  turning  their  attacks  on  a  higher 
object  of  hostility  /*  On  assuming  a  new  cha- 
racter, it  was  necessary  for  these  high  priests 
of  sedition  to  devote  some  victim  or  other  to 
their  sacriiicial  orgies.  It  was  not  enough* 
that  they  who  had  for  years  been  employed  in 
disseminating  all  manner  of  indecent  inuen- 
does,  sneers,  and  sarcasms,  against  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  suddenly  become  the  loud- 
est declaimers  about  her  innocence  and  her  stif- 
ferings.  This,  we  say,  was  not  enough  !  Over- 
whelmed with  sympathy,  as  the  tender  souls 
affected  to  be,  they  could  not  start  up  as  the 
champions  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  without 
falling,  like  a  gang  of  cannibals,  upon  Lady 

*  In  that  loyal  and  truly  respectable  paper,  the  Morn- 
ing  Post,  of  September  11,  1806,  and  other  periods  of  that 
year,  some  liberal  writing  appeared  in  defence  of  a  branch  . 
of  the  Royal  Family,  against  the  unmanly  assaults  of  certain 
seditious  characters ;  and  in  the  same  article,  their  slander- 
ous attacks  upon  a  defenceless  female  (the  Princess  of 
Wales)  are  pointedly  execrated. 

c2 
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Douglas,    and  tearing  her   reputation   piece- 
meal ! 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Lady  Douglas's  offending  ?     It  would,  we 
are  bold  enough  to  insist,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  base  crew  of  sycophants,  be   extremely 
difficult  to   make    out   a   case  less   criminal, 
or  even,  on  the  whole,  less  censurable,   than 
that  of  this  female.      Those  who  choose  to 
believe  that  the  statement  which  she  has  given 
in  the    following  pages   is  not  totally  false, 
or  completely  manufactured,  will  also  believe, 
that  the  treatment  she  experienced  at  Monta- 
gue-house wns  most  unhandsome,  capricious, 
and  insulting.     They  may  puzzle  themselves 
in  vain  to  discover  what  improper  canduct  La- 
dy Douglas  was  guilj;y  of,  except  that  of  ever 
again  setting  her  foot  in  Montague-house,  after 
the  conversation  she  says  she  was  insulted  ^by 
hearing  on  two  or  three  occasions !  She  was  evi- 
dently treated  with  disrespect,  by  one  certainly 
of  a  much  higher  rank  than  herself,  but  who  ap- 
pears to  iiave  courted  her  acquaintance;  and 
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disrespect,  without  any  plausible  reason  for 
it,  towards  a  person  of  character  and  educa- 
tion, ought  never  to  be  overlooked,  but  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
always  to  be  followed  by  indignation/*  For, 
after  all  that  can  be  said  by  parasites,  how 
insignificant  is  the  glare  of  inflated  raiik,  when 
opposed  to  the  enviable  brilliancy  of  natural  or 
acquired  talents. — But  we  must  abstain  frooi 
digression.     The  poet  justly  says, 

"  Hell  has  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorn'd. " 

Such  conduct  as  that  of  Lady  Douglas  might 
therefore  naturally  be  expected  from  any 
one;  for  the  causes  which  are  asserted  to 
have  led  to  it  would  have  stimulated  the  most 
generous  disposition  to  resentment.  In  short, 
the  only  circumstance  which  her  public  ene- 
mies advance,  as  derogatory  to  her  character, 
appears,  in  the  opinion  of  the  unprejudiced, 
a  point  materially  in  her  favour.  "  She  did 
not  (say  her  revilers)  make  any  stir  in  th%  busi- 

*  Verbum  satis  sapientibus!  HoR. 
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nessj'or  four  years  after  the  occurrences  took 
place."  This,  then,  instead  of  demanding 
censure,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  renjarkable 
proof  of  her  forbearance.  She  had  buried  in 
oblivion  her  resentment  at  the  treatment  she 
experienced  :  she  wrote  no  Book  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  did  she  transmit  any  comments  on  it, 
in  her  correspondence  with  her  friends,  other- 
wise the  investisdtion  could  not  have  been 
delayed  for  a  single  quarter  of  a  year  ! !  But, 
however  prudent  might  be  her  own  conduct, 
she  could  not  lay  an  injunction  on  the  tongues 
of  others!  It  was,  of  course,  at  Montague- 
house  that  the  buzzing  first  commenced,  and 
not  at  the  peaceful  retreat  of  Lady  Douglas. 
At  the  former  mansion,  the  subject  was  cer- 
tainly a  constant  topic  of  conversation,  (we 
make  no  allusion  to  the  child,  we  speak  only 
of  the  ^'flirting,'')  and  the  ribaldry  of  Robert 
Bidgood,  Fanny  Lloyd,  tJte  delicate-nerved, 
fainting  virgin,  Mary  Wilson,  and  the  domestics 
in  general,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  proceedings 
that  were  deemed  necessary ;  not  the  "  insinu- 
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alions"  of  Lady  Douglas,  who  really  appears 
to  have  insinuated  nothing  whatever,   till  she 
was  COMMANDED  to  speak  out.     As  to  Bid- 
good,    it  will  be  seen*  that  he  deposed  to  cir- 
cum stances,   (only  on  Jiearsay  evidence,   to   be 
sure)    which   were    calculated   to   satisfy   the 
most  curious ;  and  which   would   undoubtedly 
have  caused  this  person    or  his  informants  to 
be    visited    by    prosecution    and    exemplary 
punishment,  if  some  very  cogent  reasons  (such, 
perhaps,  as  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  slan- 
der against  those  who  first  set  it  afloat)  had 
not  operated   to  prevent  a  pursuance  of  the 
matter  to  extremities! 

When,  however,  the  reported  transactions 
at  Montague-house  had  become  a  theme  of 
fashionable  notoriety,  and  an  inquiry  into  their 
truth  or  falsehood  was  indispensable.  Lady 
Douglas  was  applied  to,  because  the  servants 
had  frequently  spoken  of  her  intimacy  there, 
and  of  the  rupture  of  the  feeble  partiality  mis- 

*  In  Edwards's  edition  of  The  Book,  p.  104. 
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called  friendship.  It  was  not  supposed,  that 
she  would  fabricate  base  reports ;  but  she 
might  either  corroborate  or  overturn  the  insinu- 
ations of  others,  by  deposing  to  circumstances 
of  which  she  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
Placed,  then,  in  a  situation  which  compelled 
her  to  disclose  the  nature  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  intercourse  witK  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  she  evidently  seeuQS  to  have  entered, 
with  distressing  repugnance  to  her  feelings, 
into  such  details  as  have  been  arranged  in  the 
following  narrative.  But  the  subject  was  far 
too  important  to  allow  of  its  illustrations  rest- 
ing upon  mere  assertions.  The  sacred  formal- 
ity of  an  oath  was  therefore  wanting,  to  give 
effect  to  her  communications.  Thus,  when  an 
examination  was  deemed  necessary,  before  the 
members  of  the  privy  council,  she  was  brought 
forward,  to  confirm  the  matters  which  she  had 
previously,  transmitted  in  writing;  and  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  her 
DEPOSITION  UPON  OATH,  as  it  appears 
in  all  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Book,  with 
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the  NARRATIVE  which  follows  these  re- 
marks, will  find  that  there  is  not  the  least  in- 
consistency or  contradiction  between  the  one 
and  the  other;  but,  in  the  account  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  whatever  could  be  remem- 
bered as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  has  been 
introduced. 

And  we  would  here  ask  the  reader,  whether, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution,  any 
disposition  has  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Douglas  or  her  husband,   to  recant  or 
exfenuate  any  part  of  those  statements  which 
she  has  thought  proper  to  make  at  her  dif- 
ferent examinations?     There  has  not  even  been 
a  rumour  of  such  an  inclination.     They  soli- 
cited, on  the  contrary,  to  be  allowed,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  certain  matters  which  they  had  as- 
serted, as  far  at  least  as  these  could  be  proved 
by  the  indirect  evidence  they  might  offer ;  but 
they  sought  in  vain  for  permission  to  re-estab.- 
lish.  that  reputation  of  which  a  senseless  cla- 
mour had   deprived  them ;   for  this  attempt, 
they  received  only  a  new  portion  of  contume- 
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ly;  and  they  retired  in  disgust  from  a  contest, 
in  which  their  earnest  protestations  were  repro- 
bated with  a  scurrility  worthy  of  St.  Giles's ! 

Is  this  justice — is  this  reason — is  this  human' 
ity — nay,  is  it  decency? — What  right  has  any 
person,  on  such  common  place  and  ex-parte 
grounds  as  are  alone  before  him,  to  impeach 
Lady  Douglas's  veracity,  or  to  question  the 
integrity  of  her  motives  ?  But  the  fact  is,  that 
her  character  has  been  immolated  to  satiate 
party  prejudice,  and  the  high  rank  of  the  Per- 
sonage whose  conduct  she  scrutinized  has 
formed  the  altar  of  sacrifice! 

But  Lady  Douglas  may  still  have  hopes  of 
receiving  justice  from  the  British  people  :  they 
possess  the  same  manly  feelings  as  ever,  and 
their  natural  abhorrence  of  oppression  will,  at 
no  remote  time,  cause  them  to  believe,  that 
this  female  has  been  injured  by  their  prema- 
ture opinion.  Their  returning  sense  of  justice 
will  begin  by  the  reflection,  that  her  assevera- 
tions have  been  sanctioned  by  that  most  so- 
lemn of  moral  obligations  which  gives  to  the 
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transactions  of  mankind  the  seal  and  stamp  of 
veracity !  And  unless  this  sacred  form  of  re- 
ligion were  to  be  credited  in  a  far  higher  de- 
gree than  mere  assertions^  there  must  be  aii 
end  of  all  trust  and  confidence  in  the  world. 
Let  her  enemies  therefore  remember,  that  when 
she  was  forced  to  give  her  deposition,  she  made 
a  solemn  appeal  to  GOD  to  witness  the  truth 
of  all  which  it  contained  ;  hence,  if  mankind 
refuse  to  believe,  the  Almighty  is  a  judge  of 
her  sincerity ;  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  of 
those  who  presume  to  arraign  the  truth  of  her 
testimony,  is,  that  they  are  guilty  of  a  gross 
act  of  wickedness  and  immorality. 

But  we  have  no  objection  to  waive  this  pow- 
erful auxiliary,  this  sheet-anchor  on  which  the 
reputation  of  the  Douglas  family  may  be  sup- 
posed to  rely.  The  public  have  already  had 
time  to  try  the  merits  of  the  topic  by  the 
h?i\2iXiQe  oi  ^common-sense,      •****« 

There  are  certain  acts  in  this  life  which  re- 
quire no  illustration,  because  they  carry  their 
own  evidence  along  with  them.     Nobody,  for 
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exainpie,  can  deny,  that  there  were  certain 
extravagancies  committed  at  Montague-house, 
which  would  have  called  forth  the  suspicions 
and  ridicule  of  the  most  purblind  dolts  that 
ever  filled  domestic  situations.  The  servants, 
however,  at  that  petty  palace,  were  by  no 
means  of  this  description.  It  was  made  a 
complaint  by  the  Princess  herself,  that  Mr. 
Bidgood  had  had  too  good  an  edncationfor  his 
place;  and  even  in  the  remarks  of  Fanny 
Lloyd,  and  most  of  the  other  females,  we  dis- 
cover a  habit  of  observation  which  bespeaks 
intelligent  minds,  who,  at  only  a  false  alarm  of 
dishonour,  feel  the  blush  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation mantle  in  their  cheeks  !  Such  people, 
if  not  capable  of  logical  disputation,  can  at 
least  assimilate  causes  with  effects,  and  draw 
inferences  in  the  ordinary  language  which  car- 
ries on  the  human  intercourse.  They  can  ar- 
gue, that  grass  cannot  sprout  up  without  seed 
being  sown,  or  that  a  house  cannot  be  built 
without  bricks  and  a  foundation ;  and,  from 
similar    antecedentia    and    conseqvsntia^    they 
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agree,  that,  as  Lady  Douglas  was  once  upon 
terms  of  extreme  intimacy  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  their  misuiiderstanding  could  not  have 
originated  in  nothing;  and  theif  friendship,  as 
it  is  called,  could  not  have  terminated  without 
something  outre  having  occurred  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  as,  in  this  blessed  piece  of  bu- 
siness, they  cannot  rake  up  even  a  rumour  of 
misconduct  cm  the  part  of  Lady  Douglas, 
their  ultimate  inference  is  evident.  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  nature,  which  "  needs  not  the 
aid  of  foreign  ornament!" 

But  it  is  not  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
alone,  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
moral  injury  through  this  precious  affair.  We 
do  in  our  conscience  believe,  that  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  set  towards  the  illustrious* Regent 
was  meant  to  be  most  disrespectful,  disloyal, 
and  infamous.  For  the  last  seven  years,  the 
Personage  in  question  has,  on  this  account, 
been  assailed  by  all  the  repulsive  contumely  and 
insinuations  of  malice  and  impudence.  To  give 
an  additional  colour  to  their  condemnation  of  his 
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domestic  resolutions,  all  his  juvenile  en'ors  and 
indiscretions  were  raked  up  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  time  and  liberality  had  cast 
them,  to  be  hurled  at  his  devoted  head,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  long-existing  project  for  de- 
stroying the  attachment  between  people  and 
prince!  And  here  we  cannot  but  digress,  to 
lament  that  the  cry  of  reprobation  was  first 
issued  by  the  staunch  and  veteran  advocates 
of  church  and  king.  On  this  occasion,  the 
persons  in  question  laboured  under  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  that  "  dreadful  termagant,"  excessive 
zeal^  which  certainly  outran  their  discretion, 
and  left  them  no  time  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Ime  they  were  pursuing.  Look- 
ing only  at  the  moral  influence  of  example,  in 
the  separation  of  the  royal  pair ;  forgetting 
that  a  similar  example  existed  in  a  preceding 
reign  of  the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and  being, 
even  down  to  the  present  moment ,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  real  causes  which  induced 
a  separate  establishment,  they  ran  into  ex- 
tremes ;  they  could  see  nothing  but  a  blaze 
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of  virtue,  ability,  innocence,  and  injury,  on 
one  side,  and  a  mass  of  vice,  apathy,  and 
cruelty,  on  the  other!  Yet  here,  as  Voltaire 
says,  "  they  were  in  error;'  for  they  would 
have  come  nearer  to  the  fact,  if  they  had  be- 
lieved, with'  that  Sir  John  in  the  play,  that 
"  indeed  there  are  faults  on  both  sides  T  The 
very  idea  of  an  unfortunate  stranger  being 
in  England,  married,  persecuted,  and  aban- 
doned, is  at  any  time,  and  we  hope  will  ever  be, 
sufficient  to  raise  for  her  a  phalanx  of  indig- 
nant and  sympathetic  defenders.  So  it  hap- 
pened with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  All  those 
well-meaning  persons  who  pique  themselves 
on  their  excessive  loyalty,  took  the  part  of 
this  unfortunate  Personage,  because  they  pre- 
supposed her  injured,  in  the  evidence  of  her 
living  apart  from  her  husband  ;  while  such 
a  supposition  was  not  only  disloyalty  itself, 
as  believing  the  husband  to  possess  a  heart 
capable  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  wife,  but,  as 
it  indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  other 
eminent  characters  to  sanction  illiberalitv,  it  be- 
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came  a  libel  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
whole  of  the  Court  and  the  Cabinet.  We  know 
many  of  these  persons  who  have  lately  thought 
proper  materially  to  alter  their  sentiments ! 
They  have  regretted  their  premature  and  par- 
tial interference,  and  their  error  must  find 
excuse  in  the  negative  merit  of  good  intentions/ 
Their  sensations,  on  discovering  that  their  re- 
prehensions have  afforded  a  machine  for  the 
enemies  of  legitimate  monarchy  to  degrade 
and  calumniate  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  may 
be  unpleasant;  they  will  operate  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  under  its  influence  we  leave  them, 
with  sentiments  of  perfect  charity;  observ- 
ing by  the  way,  that  neither  the  Prince  nor 
Lady  Douglas  owes  any  more  to  their  liberal- 
ity than  they  owe  to  that  of  the  prejudiced 
mob! 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  justify  the  conduct  of  one  per- 
sonage, or  to  stigmatize  the  indiscretions  of 
another;  but  it  is  our  opinion,  that,  as  the 
public  cannot  correctly  know  the  causes  of  a 
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certain  lamentable  family  dissention,  an  over- 
strained zeal,  on  either  side,  must  be  unser- 
viceable and  officious; — and  heaven  knows,  if 
zeal  and  officiousness-  be  ever  so  elastic,  they 
have  been  strained  beyond  all  reason  on  a 
late  occasion.  In  future,  (although  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  matter  is  set  at  rest 
for  ever)  the  public  will  do  credit  to  their 
character  for  impartiality,  not  to  be  too  pre- 
cipitate in  their  judgment ;  for,  priests  may 
preach  and  philosophers  may  reason ;  but, 
after  all,  they  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
black  appear  white,  or  to  reconcile  deep-rooted 
antipathies!  As  to  the  general  conduct  of  one 
great  character,  it  is  certainly  capable  of  much 
extenuation.  All,  however,  that  shall  be  said 
here  on  this  delicate  topic  is,  that  if  he  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  with  So- 
lomon, he  can  at  least  plead  in  defence  that  he 
never  had  the  advantage  of  a  body-guard  of 
such  grave  lecturers  as  David !! 

The  obloquy   thrown    upon   the   noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  late  and  pre- 
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seut  administration  is  only  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  Jacobinical  prejudice  and  injustice.  It 
is  true,  that  the  proceexlings  relative  to  the  "  In- 
quiry took  place  w  hen  the  Cabinet  was  formed 
of  certain  characters  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Princes  friends;''  yet  nobody 
can  doubt  that  some  inquiry  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  must  have  taken  place  un- 
der a7iy  ministry.  This,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  the  contents  of  the  cabinet  minute,  of 
April  21,  1807;  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
now  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  known 
to  all  Europe,'  that  no  commissioners  could 
have  produced  a  Report  more  delicately 
worded,  'or  more  decisive  as  to  the  innocence 
of  the  Princess  respecting  the  principal  charge; 
the  sentiments  contained  in  it  were  the  sound- 
est declarations  of  justice,  blended  with  the 
language  of  delicate  reprehension.  All,  indeed, 
that  we  have  been  astonished  at,  is,  that  a 
clamour  should  be  -raised  by  one  set  of  parti- 
sans, because  the  Report  contained  even  a  sin- 
gle passage  that  could  be  construed  into  cen- 
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,sure! — as  if,  because  ihe  main  suspicion  was 
completely  falsified,  all  the  subordinate  inci- 
dents should  have  been  passed  over  with  silence, 
which  might  have  been  ny  scons  trued  into  a  sanc- 
tion for  their  repetition !  A  very  pretty  precedent 
this  would  have  been,  indeed;  for,  afterwards, 
who  would  have  a  right  to  complain,  if  the  re- 
sidences of  high  characters  should  have  re- 
sembled those  of  Messalina  or  Sardanapalus  ? 
That  the  conduct,  however,  of  the  noble  Com- 
missioners was  perfectly  independent,  dignified, 
and  free  from  every  shade  of  party  feeling,  is 
evident,  from  the  coincidence  with  their  ob- 
servations, of  that  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Perceval  was  the  head  ;  which,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1807,  declared  that  they  "  agree  in  the 
opinions  submitted  to  his  Majesty  in  the  ori- 
gmal  report! 

So  far,  then,  the  Tory  ministry  declare,  that 
had  they  been  in  power,  they  would  have  acted 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Whigs.  Does  it  not 
therefore  appear  inconsistent,  nay,  even  cruel, 
for  the  first  mentioned  characters  to  say,  in  the 
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same  document,  that  "  they  do  not  warrant  ad- 
vising that  any  farther  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  business,  except  only  such  as  his  Majes- 
ty's law  servants  may,  on  reference  to  them, 
think  fit  to  recommend,  for  the  prosecution  of 
Laily  Douglas,  on  those  parts  of  her  4^posi- 
tion  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  justly 
liable  thereto?" 

Thus,  it  seems  as  if  the  ministry  of  1807 
were  loth  to  let  the  subject  pass  away  without 
the  eclat  of  2i  sacrifice!  The  appearance  of 
Lady  Douglas,  moving  in  a  circle,  for  an  hour 
in  Palace-yard,  would  have  been  a  spectacle 
novel  and  interesting  to  John  Bull ;  and  it  re- 
ally does  appear  to  have  been  by  a  chance  that 
she  escaped  some  kind  of  persecution,  for  com- 
plying with  the  express  commands  of  the  Heir 
Apparent.  However,  we  know  that  neither 
the  late  nor  the  present  statesmen  have  thought 
proper  to  direct  any  prosecution  against  her ; 
and  thus  her  character  remains  unvindicated  ; 
— in  short,  she  has  no  redress.  What  a  singu- 
lar and  shameful  situation  for  an  individual  to 
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be  reduced  to,  in  this  boasted  land  of  libertyl 
But  it  is  farther  remarkable,  that  the  noble 
Commissioners  did  not,  in  their  I^eport,  even 
hint  at  the  propriety  of  a  prosecution.  It  was 
left  f6r  the  Princess's  quondam  friend**,  in  coun- 
cil assembled,  to  talk  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  to  let  it  "  vanish  into  air,  thin  air!" 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  by  the  reported 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  on  the  6th  of 
March  last,  the  public  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  no  criminality  was  imputable  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  that 
no  case  w  as  made  out,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
House  was  of  opinion,  that  sniy  farther  inquiry ^ 
for  which  Mr.  Johnstone  moved,  was  superflu- 
ous. This  gentleman  is  also  reported  to  have 
said,  that,  "  if  he  were  rightly  informed.  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  still  persisted  in  the 
same  story ;  and  he  asked,  if  all  they  maintain- 
ed were  so  notoriously  false,  why  were  they 

NOT  PKOSllCUTED  ?" 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  plausible  question. 
If  all,   all,  is  so  notoriously  false ^  why  not  in- 
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diet  them  at  least  iora.liOel;  seeing  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  some  profound  sages 
of  the  law,  it  would  be  difficvlt  to  prove  a  coia- 
spiRACY  against  them  !  But  it  seems,  from  all 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  that  these 
persons  are  not  t6  be  intimidated,  by  threats  of 
a  prosecution,  into  a  recmitatiou  of  what  they 
have  so  solemnly  sworn,  and  thus  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  be  prosecuted,  by 
standing  self-convicted  of  perjury  and  detrac- 
tion. This,  however,  is  what  seemed  to  be  de- 
sired by  some  shallow-headed  parasites.  But 
it  appears  far  more  likely,  that,  after  so  much 
perseverance,  they  will  persist  in  the  "  same 
story  "  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  disgraceful 
misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  four 
noble  Commissioners  who  drew  up  the  Re- 
port. Although  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  as 
much  above  the  effects  of  the  calumny  as  its 
propagators  are  beneath  contempt,  we  feel  an 
honest  pride  in  paying  our  humble  tribute  to 
their    character.     They   are  shielded  by   the 
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panoply  of  conscious  rectitude ;  and  posterity 
will  justify  the  firmness  with  which  they  ful- 
filled a  most  obnoxious  task,  t!.e  execution  ot 
Avhich  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  decline^ 
Nor  will  any  sophistry  convince  the  reasonable 
portion  of  the  world,  that  the  ''  serious  admoni- 
tion' recommended  in  the  Report  was  not  an 
imperative  duty  on  their  part. 

The  publication  of  the  Hook  has  certainly 
been  favorable  rather  than  disadvantageous  to 
the  Douglases ;  inasmuch  as  it  puts  a  limit 
to  the  previous  exaggerations  of  their  conduct. 
In  every  other  respect,  its  appearance  is  a  cir- 
cumstance deeply  to  be  deplored.  Many  a 
heavy  sacrifice  had  been  made  to  prevent  the 
contents  of  the  Book  from  ever  meeting  the 
public  view ;  and  certainly  the  great  Personage, 
who  wa§  so  anxious  to  prevent  them  from  ex- 
posure, was  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance at  the  universal  publicity  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Cole,  Bidgood,  and  others ;  at  the 
idea  of  which  (in  the  words  of  the  Times  on 
the  nth    of    February  last,)    every  sensitive 
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mind  must  shrink!  Deaf,  however,  to  tlie 
suggestions  of  policy  and  reason,  and  wilfully 
blind  to  all  the  consequences  of  an  inevitable 
RE-ACTION  of  the  public  sentiment,  the  despe- 
rate advisers  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
production  of  her  memorable  Letter,  forced 
from  the  sacred  pigeon-holes  of  office  the  })re- 
cious  documents  which  tiiey  had  so  long  con- 
cealed. And  now,  like  unskilful  PhUetons, 
they  have  excited  a  flame  which  cannot  but  be 
unpleasant  in  ^he  very  quarter  that,  but  for  their 
officious  obtrusion,  might  have  been  for  ever 
screened  from  its  effects  ! 

At  all  events,  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
gained  nothing  jvhalever  by  these  disclosures. 
She  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  receiving  and  hear- 
ing from  the  Pariahs*  of  Britain,  such  libels 

*  Pariahs,  as  perhaps  all  our  readers  may  know,  are  those 
outcasts  of  India,  whose  very  touch  is  considered  as  pollu- 
tion, and  who  are  consequently  excommunicated,  shunned, 
aod  dt  spised,  by  all  persons  who  have  the  least  pretensions 
to  character  or  respectability.    The  application  will  doubt- 
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against  her  illustrious  family  as  they  could  not 
have  dared  to  utter  without  the  opportunity 
wjjich  she  so  unhappily  afforded  them ;  while 
etiquette  required  that  she  should  repeat  to 
each  gang,  a  different  lesson  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  !  !  ! 

As  to  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  that  il- 
lustrious female  is  immediately  surrounded — 
those 

"  Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery,  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  but  fierce  dragons'  spleens," 

we  forbear  to  dilate  upon  it;  because,  by  their 
disreputable  and  absurd  endeavours,  they  have 
made  themselves  sufficiently  ridiculous,  and 
marred  the  cause  they  attempted  to  support; 
besides,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  ob- 
ject is  NOT  "  to  sting  and  venom  T  If  such 
unworthy  views  could  ever  enter  our  contem- 
plation, we  possess  the  means  of  more  completely 

lessly  be  deemed  appropriate  for  those  for  more  infamous  and 
audacious  reprobates  at  home,  who  are  designated  by  sedate 
nnd  sensible  people  as  Jacobins  or  seditious  demagogues  ! 
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effecting  that  purpose  than  themselves,  or, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  persons  who  have  yet 
interfered  with  the  subject.  But,  no!  the  mind 
which  dictates  this  effusion  never  yet  lent  its 
energies  to  a  deed  of  dishonour,  nor  ever  will. 
If  it  may  assist  in  bringing  Lady  Doug- 
las over  the  whirlpool  of  popular  indignation, 
enough  will  be  attained. 

For  the  rest,  it  shall  be  added,  that,  however 
great  may  have  been  her  indiscretions,  she  is 
an  extremely  injured  person.  Nothing  that 
rank  can  offer  or  respectability  accept,  can 
compensate  for  the  unjust  and  cruel  obloquy  to 
which  she  and  her  family  have  been  subjected 
through  the  honest  performance  of  an  impe- 
rative duty  towards  the  throne.  It  is  from 
the  puhlic  that  they  have  met  their  injuries : — > 
firom  them,  if  they  wait  with  fortitude  and 
patience,  they  may  one  day  have  retribu- 
tion ! 

With  a  few  words  more  we  shall  close  these 
preliminary  remarks.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land are  egregiously  disappointed  as  to  the 
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contents  of  the  Book.  They  persist  in  a  be- 
lief that  all  the  facts  which  could  have  been 
printed  on  this  important  and  indelicate  subject 
have  rwt  appeared  in  it.  THEY  ARE  COR- 
RECT IN  THEIR  CONJECTURE!  Yet 
what  right  had  ^the  public  to  expect  gratifica- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  private  peace  and  sensi- 
bility? But  they  have  only  to  recollect  by 
whom^  and  for  what  purpose,  the  said  Book  was 
prepared;  and,  however  greatly  they  may  be 
disappointed,  they  surely  cannot  be  surprised! 
The  long  suspense  in  which  they  were  kept, 
a  suspense  heightened  by  a  thousand  prepos- 
terous exaggerations,  excited  a  curiosity  which 
the  Book  has  been  very  far  from  allaying: 
time,  however,  may  effect  wonders ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  oc- 
currences, from  the  pen  of  Lady  Douglas, 
which  will  at  least  render  more  complete,  by 
forming  a  counterpart  to,  those  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Sook  with  which  the  world  has 
been  inundated,  but  which  only  contain  Lady 
Douglas's   DEPOSITION   UPON   OATH, 
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and  not  one  syllable  of  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
loiving  pages!*  The  notes  which  are  added 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  rational  obser- 
vations, by  a  different  hand,  which  the  reader 
can  of  course  agree  with,  or  dissent  from, 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  predisposed  opi- 
nions. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  so  deeply  for  the  situ- 
ation of  a  certain  illustrious  female,  that  we  la- 
ment the  necessity  we  have  been  under  of  mak- 
ing so  many  allusions  to  past  and  unpleasant 
transactions.  But  the  case  in  question  is  like 
one  in  a  court  of  law,  where  rank  with  the 
whole  ^^orld  at  its  back  is  plaintiff,  ?ind  unpro- 
tected OBSCURITY  is  defendant.  We  have  cho- 
sen to  become  voluntary  counsel  for  the  latter, 
and  our  attempt  must  find  its  excuse  in  the  libe- 
rality of  the  motive. 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  the  contents  of  the  narrative  havfe 
never  before  ajipeared  in  print.  To  those  who  have  read 
one  edition  of  the  Book,  it  will  not  be  new. 
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A  NARRATIVE 

OF 

CERTAIN  TRANSACTIONS 

WHICH  TOOK   PLACE  AT 

MO  NT  AGUE- HOUSE.  ^ 

By   lady  DOUGLAS. 

His  Ro)al  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  having 
judged  proper  to  order  me  to  detail  to  him,  as  heir  ap- 
parent, the  whole  circumstance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  from  the  day 
1  first  spoke  with  her  to  the  present  time,  I  felt  it  my  duly 
as  a  subject  to  comply  without  hesitation  with  his  royal 
highness's  commands ;  and  I  did  so,  because  I  conceived, 
even  putting  aside  the  rights  of  an  heir  apparent,  his  royal 
highness  was  justified  in  informing  himself  as  to  the  ac- 
tions of  his  wife,  who,  from  all  the  information  he  had 
collected,  seemed  so  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in  so  doing,  his 
royal  highness  evinced  his  earnest  regard  for  the  real  in- 
terest of  the   country,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  such  a 
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person  from,  perhaps,  one  day,  placing  a  spurious  heir 
upon  the  English  tlirone,  and  which  his  royal  highness  has 
indeed  a  right  to  fear,  and  communicate  to  the  sovereign ; 
as  the  Princess  of  Wales  told  me,  "  If  she  were  disco- 
vered in  bringing  her  son  into  the  world,  she  would  give 
the  Prince  of  Wales  the  credit  of  it,  for  that  she  had  slept 
two  nights  in  the  year  she  was  pregnant  in  Carlton 
House."  (A.) 

As  an  Englishwoman  educated  in  the  highest  respect- 
ful attachment  to  the  royal  family :  as  the  daughter  of  an 
English  Officer,  who  has  all  his  life  received  the  most 
gracious  marks  of  approbation  and  protection  from  his 
Majesty,  and  from  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  as  the  wife  of  an  Officer,  whom  our  beloved  King 
has  honoured  with  a  public  mark  of  his  approbation,  and 
who  is  bound  to  the  royal  family  by  ties  of  respectful  re- 
gard and  attachment,  which  nothing  can  ever  break,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
sentiments  and  conduct,  now,  and  whensoever  I  may  be 
called  upon,  (B.) 

For  the  information,  therefore,  of  his  Majesty  and  of 
the  heir  apparent,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  Sir  John  took 
a  house  upon  Blackheath  in  the  year  1801,  because  the 
air  was  better  for  him,  after  his  Egyptian  services,  than 
London,  and  it  was  somewhat  nearer  Chatham,  where 
*  his  ^  military   duties   occasionally   called  him.     I  had   a 
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daughter  born  upon  the   17th  of  February,  and  we  took 
up  our  residence  there  in  April,  living  very  happily  and 
quietly ;  but  in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  parIour» 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Heath,  I  saw  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  Princess  of  Wales,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  lilac 
satin  pelise,  primrose  coloured  half  boots,  and   a  small 
lilac    satin  travelling  cap,  faced  with  sable,  and  a  lady, 
pacing  up   and  down  before  die  house,  and  sometimes 
istopping,  as  if  desirous  of  opening  the  gate  in  the  iron 
railing  to  come  in.     At  first  1  had   no  conception  her 
royal  highness  really  wished  to  come  in,  but  must  have 
mistakeii  the  house  for  another  person's,  for  I  had  never 
been  made  known  ^o  her,  and  T  did  not  know  that  she 
knew  where  I  Uved.     I  stood  at  the  window  looking  at 
her ;  and.  as  she  looked  very  much,  from  respect,  court- 
sied  (as  1  understood  was-  customary) ;  to  my  astonish- 
ment she  returned  my   courtsey  by  a  farailar  nod,  aud 
stopped* 

Old  Lady  Stuart,  a  West  Indian  lady,  who  lived  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  who  Mas  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  see  me,  was  in  the  room,  and  said,  "  You 
should  go  out,  her  royal  highness  wants  to  come  in  out  of 
the  suow."  Upon  this  I  went  out,  and  she  came  imme- 
diately to  me  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  Lady  Douglas, 
and  you  have  a  very  beautiful  child;  I  should  like  to  see 
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it."  I  answered  that  I  was  Lady  Douglas.  Hti  royal 
highness  then  said,  "  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  your 
little  child."  I  answered  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  could 
not  have  the  honour  of  presenting  my  little  ^irl  to  her,  as 
I  and  my  family  were  spending  the  cold  weather  in  town, 
and  I  was  only  come  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  upon  the 
Heath.  I  held  open  the  gate,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  lady,  Miss  Hey  man  (I  believe)  walked  in  and 
sat  down,  and  stayed  above  an  hour,  laughing  very  much 
at  Lady  Stuart,  who,  being  a  singular  character,  talked  all 
kind  of  nonsense.  After  her  royal  highness  had  amused 
herself  as  long  as  she  pleased,  she  inquired  where  Sir  John 
Douglas  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith  were,  and  went  aw  ay, 
having  shook  hands  with  me,  and  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  having  found  me  out  and  made  herself  known  :  I  con- 
cluded that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  acquainted  her  royal 
highness  that  we  resided  upon  the  Heath,  as  he  was  just 
arrived  in  England,  and,  having  been  in  long  habits  of 
friendship  with  Sir  John,  was  often  with  us,  and  told  us 
how  kind  he  should  think  it  if  we  could  let  him  come  to 
and  fro  without  ceremony,  and  let  him  have  an  airy  room 
appropriated  to  himself,  as  he  w  as  always  ill  in  town,  and, 
frpm  being  asthmatic,  suffered  extremely  when  the  wea- 
ther was  foggy  in  town.  Sir  John  gave  him  that  hospita- 
ble reception  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  by  all  his 
friends,  (for  I  understand  they  have  been  known  to  each 
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other  more  than  twenty  years),  and  he  introduced  him  to 
roe  as  a  person,  to  whom  he  wished  my  friendly  atteutioa 
to  be  paid;  as  I  had  never  seen  sir  Sj,dney  Smith  in  my 
life,  until  this  period,  when  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  the  family.  When  I  returned  to  town,  I  t-:>ld  sir  John 
Douglas  the  circumstance  of  the  Prii:cess  having  visited 
uve,  and  a  few  days  after  this,  we  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Lisle  (who  was  in  waiting)  commanding  us  to  dine  at 
Montague-douse.  (D.)  We  went,  and  there  were  several 
persons  at  the  dinner.  I  remember  Lord  and  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, and  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  &c.  &c. 
From  this  time  the  Princess  made  me  frequent  visits,  al- 
ways attended  by  her  Ladies,  or  Mrs.  Sander  (her  maid). 
When  Sander  came,  she  was  sent  back  or  put  in  another 
room  ;  but  when  any  of  her  Ladies  were  with  her,  we 
always  sat  together.  Her  royal  highness  was  never  attend- 
ed by  any  livery  servants,  but  she  always  walked  about 
Blackheath  and  the  neighbourhood  only  with  her  female 
attendants.  In  a  short  time,  the  Princess  became  so  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  me,  that,  however  flattering  it  might 
be,  it  certainly  was  very  troublesome.  Leaving  her  attend- 
ants below,  she  would  push  past  my  servant,  and  run  up 
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stairs  into  my  bed-chamber,  kiss  me,  take  me  in  her  arms, 
and  tell  me  I  was  beautiful,  saying  she  had  never  loved 
any  woman  so  much ;  that  she  would  regulate  my  dress, 
for  she  delighted  in  setting  off  a  pretty  woman :  and  such 
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high-tilown  compliments  that  women  are  never  used  to 
pay  to  each  other.(E.)  I  used  to  beg  her  royal  highness  not 
to  feed  my  self-love,  as  we  had  all  enough  of  that,  with- 
out encouraging  one  another.  She  would  then  stop  me, 
and  enimierate  all  my  good  points  I  had,  saying  she  was 
determined  to  teach  me  to  set  them  off.  She  would  e^ 
claim,  "  Oh  !  believe  me,  you  are  quite  beautiful,  different 
from  almost  any  English  woman ;  your  arms  are  fine 
beyond  imagination,  your  bust  is  very  good,  and  your 
eyes,  Oh,  I  never  saw  such  eyes — all  other  women  who 
have  dark  eyes  look  fierce,  but  your's  (my  dear  Lady 
Douglas)  are  nothing  but  softness  and  sweetness,  and  yet 
quite  dark."  In  this  manner  she  went  on  perpetually,  even 
before  strang«rs.  (F.)  I  remember  when  I  was  one  morn- 
ing at  her  house,  with  her  royal  highness,  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
and  her  ladies,  the  Duke  of  Kent  came  to  take  leave  be- 
fore his  royal  highness  went  to  Gibraltar.  When  we  were 
sitting  at  table,  the  Princess  introduced  me,  and  said — 
"  Your  royal  highness  must  look  at  her  eyes ;  but  now 
she  has  disguised  herself  in  a  large  hat,  you  cannot  see 
how  handsome  she  is."  The  Duke  of  Kent  was  very 
polite  and  obliging,  for  he  continued  to  talk  wiih  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  and  took  little  notice,  for  which  I  felt  much 
obliged;  but  she  persisted,  and  said—"  Take  off  your 
hat."  I  did  not  do  it,  and  she  took  it  off;  but  his  royal 
highness,   I  suppose,   conceiving   it   would  not   be  very 
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pleasant  to  me,   took  little  notice,  and  talked  ef  some 
thing  else.  (G.) 

Whenever  the  Princess  visited  us,  either  sir  John,  or  I, 
returned  home  with  her  and  her  party  quite  to  the  door; 
and  if  he  were  out,  I  went  with  her  royal  highness,  and 
took  my  footman ;  for  we  soon  saw  that  her  royal  highness 
was  a  very  singular  and  a  very  indiscreet  woman,  (H.)  and 
we  resolved  to  be  always  very  careful  and  guarded  with 
her;  and  when  she  visited  us,  if  any  visitor  whosoever 
came  to  our  house,  they  were  put  into  another  room,  and 
they  could  not  see  the  Princess,  or  be  in  her  society, 
unless  she  positively  desired  it.  However  her  royal  high- 
ness forgot  her  high  station,  (and  she  was  always  forget- 
ting it),  we  trust,  and  hope,  and  feel  satisfied,  we  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  her  being  the  wife  of  the  heir 
apparent. 

We  passed  our  time  as  her  royal  highness  chose  when 
together,  and  the  usual  amusements  were — ^playing 
French  proverbs,  in  which  the  Princess  always  cast  the 
parts  and  played ;  musical  magic,  forfeits  of  all  kinds ; 
sometimes  dancing ;  and  in  this  manner,  either  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  ladies  with  me,  or  we  at  Montague-house, 
we  passed  our  time.  Twice,  after  spending  the  morn- 
ing with  me,  she  remained  without  giving  me  any  pre- 
vious notice,  and  would  dine  with  us ;  and  thus  ended  the 

year  1801. 
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In  l^e  tnodth  of  February,  before  Miss  Garth  was  to 
come  into  waiting  in  March,  1802,  the  Princess,  in  on« 
of  her  morning  visits,  after  she  had  sent  Sander  home, 
said,  **^  My  dear  Lady  Douglas,  I  am  come  to  see  you 
this  mornmg  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you,  which  I  hope 
you  will  grant  me."  I  told  her,  I  was  sure  she  could  not 
make  any  unworthy  request,  and  that  I  could  only  say,  I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  any  thing  to  oblige 
her,  but  I  was  really  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  I  possibly 
could  have  it  in  my  power  to  grant  her  a  favour.  Her 
royal  highness  replied,  "  what  1  have  to  ask  is  for  you  to 
come  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  me ;  you  shall  not  be  se- 
parated from  sir  John,  for  he  may  be  with  you  whenever 
he  pleases,  and  bring  yonr  little  girl  and  maid.  I  mean 
you  to  come  to  the  round  tower,  where  there  are  a  com- 
plete suit  of  rooms  for  a  lady  and  her  servant.  When 
Mrs.  Lisle  was  in  waiting,  and  hurt  her  foot,  she  resided 
there;  Miss  Heyman  always  was  there,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Lavington  have  slept  tliere.  When  I  have  any 
married  people  visiting  me,  it  is  better  than  their  being  in 
tbe  house,  and  we  are  only  separated  by  a  small  garden. 
I  dislike  Miss  Garth,  and  she  hates  to  be  with  me,  more 
than  what  bet  duty  demands,,  and  I  doat'wisf^  to  trouble 
any  of  my  ladies  out  of  their  turn.  I  shall  require  you, 
as>lady  in  waiting,  to  attend  lae  inmy  walks,  and  when 
I  drive  out ;  ^^  rite  my  notes  and  letters  for  me,  and  be 
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in  the  way  to  speak  to  any  one  who  may  come  on  business. 
I  seldom  appear  until  about  three  o'clock,  and  )ou  may 
go  home  before  I  want  you  after  breakfast  every  day."  I 
replied,  that,  being  a  married  woman,  I  could  not  promise 
for  myself;  and,  as  Sir  John  was  much  out  of  health,  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  him;  but  he  was  aiways  so  kind 
and  good-natured  to  me,  that  T  dared  veoture  to  say  he 
would  allow  me  if  he  could;  and  when  he  came  home  I 
asked  him  if  I  should  go.  Sir  John  agreed  to  the  Prin- 
cess's  desire,  and  I  took  the  waiting.  Durinj;  my  stay  1' 
attended  her  royal  highness  to  the  play  and  the  opera,  I 
think  twice,  and  also  to  dine  at  Lord  Dartmouth's  and 
Mr.  Windham's.  (I.)  At  Mr.  Windham's,  in  the  evening, 
while  one  of  the  ladies  was  at  the  harpsichord,  the  Prin- 
ce^ complained  of  being  very  warm,  and  called  oat  for 
ale,  which,  by  a  mistake  in  the  language,  she  alVvayS  calls 
oil.  Mrs.  Windham  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend her  wishes,  and  came  to  me  for  an  explanation.  *  I 
told  her  I  believed  she  meant  ale.  Mrs.  Windham  saiif 
she  had  none  iu  the  house;  was  it  any  particular  kind  she 
required  r  I  told  her  I  believed  not ;  that  When  the  Prin- 
cess thought  proper"  to  visit  me,  she  always  wanted  it,  and 
I  gave  her  what  L  had, -or  could  pl-OdUre  for  her  upon 
Blackheath.  We  could  not  always  suddenly  obtain  what 
was  wished.  Mrs.  Windham  then  proposed  to  have  some 
sent  for,  and  did  «o ;  it  was  brought,  and .  the  Princess 
drank  it  all. 
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When  at  Lord  Dartmouth's,  his  lordship  asked  me  if  I 
was  the  only  lady  in  waiting,  being,  I  supposed,  surprised 
at  my  appearing  in  that  situation,  when,  to  his  knowledge, 
I  had  not  knovvij  the  Princess  more  than  four  months. 
I  answered,  I  was  at  Montague-house,   acting  as  lady  in 
waiting,   until  Miss  Garth  was  well,  as  the  Princess  told 
me  she  was  ill.     Lord  Dartmouth  looked  surprised,  and 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Garth  being  ill,  and  was 
surprised.     I  was  struck  with  Lord  Dartmouth's  seeming 
doubt  of  Miss  Garth's  illness,  and  after-thought  upon  it. 
From  the  dinner  we  went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  opera, 
and  then  returned  to  lilackheath.     During  this  visit  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at   the  whole  stile  of  the   Princess  of 
Wales's   conversation,    which  teas   constantly   very   loose 
and  such  as  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  such  as, 
in  many  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  repeat,  even  to 
sir  John,  and  such  as  made  me  hope  I  should  cease  to 
knoze  her,  before  my  daughter  might  be  old  enough  to  be 
corrupted  by  her.     1  confess  I  went  home  hoping  and  be- 
lieving she  was  at  times  a  good  deal  disordered  in  her 
senses,  or  she  never  would  have  gone  on  as  she  did.  (K.) 
When  she  came  to  sup  with  me  in  the  Tower,  (which  she 
often  did)  she  would  arrive  in  a  long  red  cloak,  a  silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  head  under  her  chin,  and  apai^ 
of  slippers  down  at  the  heels. 
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After  supper  I  attended  her  to  tlie  house.  I  found  her 
a  person  without  education  or  talents,  and  without  any  de- 
sire of  improving  herself.  (L.)  Amongst  other  things  which 
surprised  me  while  there,  was  a  plan  she  told  me  she  had 
in  hand ;  that  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  liked  me,  and 
that  she  had  written  to  him,  to  tell  him  a  fair  lady  was 
in  her  Tower,  that  she  left  it  to  his  own  heart  to  find  out 
who  it  was,  but  if  he  was  the  gallant  prince  that  sire 
thought  him,  he  would  fly  and  see.  I  was  amazed  at 
such  a  contrivance,  and  said,  Good  God !  how  could  your 
royal  highness  do  so  ?  I  really  like  Sir  John  better  than 
any  body,  and  am  quite  satisfied  and  happy.  I  waited 
nine  years  for  him,  and  never  would  marry  any  other 
person.  The  Princess  ridiculed  this,  and  said  "  Non- 
sense, nonsense,  my  dear  friend."  In  consequence  of  the 
Princess's  note,  Prince  William  actually  rode  the  next 
morning  to  the  Tower,  but  by  good  fortune  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  had  previously  called,  and  had  been  admitted,  and 
as  we  were  walking  by  the  house,  her  royal  highness  saw 
the  Prince  coming,  went  immediately  out  of  sight,  and 
ran  and  told  a  servant  to  say  she  and  I  were  gone  walking, 
and  we  immediately  walked  away  to  Charlton,  having  first, 
unperceived,  seen  Prince  William  ride  back  again,  (of 
course  not  very  well  pleased,  and  possibly  believing  I  had 
a  hand  in  his  ridiculous  adventure.)  It  seems  he  was  an- 
gry, for  soon  after  his  royal  highness,  the  late  duke  of 
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Gloucester,  came  and  desired  to  see  the  Princess,  and 
told  her,  that  his  son  William  had  represented  to  him  how- 
very  free  she  permitted  sir  Sydney  Smith  to  be,  and  how 
constantly  he   was   visiting   at  Montague-house  ;  that   it 
rested  with  herself  to  keep  her  acquaintance  at  a  proper 
distance;  and  as  sir  Sydney  was  a  lively  thoughtless  man, 
and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  company  of  ladies  of 
her  rank,  he  might  forget  himself,  and  she  would  then 
have  herself  to  blame — that  as  a  father  and  an   earnest 
friend  he  came  to  her,  very  sorry  indeed  to  trouble  her, 
but  he  conjured  and  begged  her  to  recollect  how  vpry  pe- 
culiar her  situation  w  as,  and  how  doubly  requisite  it  was 
she  should  be  more  cautious  than  other  people.     To  end 
this  lecture  (as  she  called  it)  she  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
Mr.  Cole  to  fetch  me.  (M.)     I  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Duke  and  her  royal  highness  were  sitting,  and 
she  introduced  me  as  an  old  friend  of  Prince  William's. 
His  royal  highness  got  up,  and  looked  at  me  very  much, 
and  then  said,  "  ITie  Princess  has  been  talking  a  great 
deal  about  you,  and  tells  me  you  have  made  (N.)  one  of  the 
most  delightful  children  in  the  world ;  and  indeed  it  might 
be   so,    when  the    mother  was  so  handsome  aiid  good- 
uatured-looking."     By  this   time  I  was  so  used  to  these 
fine  speeches^  either   from   the   Princess,  or   from  her 
through  others,  that  I  was  ready  to  laugh,  and  only  said, 
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"  We  did  not  talk  about  much  beauty,  but  my  little  girl 
was  iu  good  health,  and  her  royal  highness  was  very  oblig- 
ing." As  soon  as  his  royal  highness  was  gone,  the  Princess 
sent  again  for  me,  told  me  every  word  he  had  said,  and 
said,  "  he  is  a  good  man,  and  therefore  I  took  it  as  it  waflj 
meant ;  but  if  Prince  William  had  ventured  to  talk  to  me 
himself,  I  would  certainly  have  boxed  his  ears  ;  however, 
as  he  is  so  inquisitive,  and  watches  me,  I  will  cheat  him . 
and  throw  the  dust  in  his  eyes,  and  make  him  believe  sir 
Sydney  comes  here  to  see  you,  and  that  you  and  he  are 
the  greatest  possible  friends.  I  delight  of  all  things  in 
cheating  those  clever  people."  Her  speech  and  intentions 
made  me  serious,  and  my  mind  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  great  danger  there  would  follow  to  myself,  if  she  was 
this  kind  of  person.  I  begged  her  not  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  saying,  your  royal  highness  knows  it  is  not  so,  and 
although  I  would  do  much  to  oblige  you,  yet,  when  my 
own  character  is  at  stake,  I  must  stop.  Good  God, 
Ma'am,  his  royal  highness  would  .naturally  repeat  it,  and 
what  should  I  do  ?  Reputation  will  not  bear  being  sported 
with.  The  Princess  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  cer- 
tainly, my  dear  Lady  Douglas,  I  know  very  well  it  is  not 
so,  and  therefore  it  does  not  signify.  I  ara  sure  it  is  not 
so,  that  I  am  sure  of.  I  have  much  too  good  an  opinion 
of  you,  and  too  good  an  opinion  of  sir  Sydney  Smiths 
It  would  be  very  bad  in  him,  after  sir   John's  hospi- 
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tality  to  him.     I  know  him  incapable  of  such  a  thing, 
foi  I  have  known  him  a  long  time ;  but  still  I  wonder  too 
in  the  samehouse  it  does  nothappeo."  (O.)     By  this  time  I 
was  rather  vexed,  and   said,  your  royal  highness  and  I 
think  differently — Sir  Sydney  Smith  comes  and  does  as  he 
pleases  to  his  room  in    our  house.     1   really   see    little 
of  him.     He  seems  a  very  good  humoured,  pleasant  man, 
and  I  always  think  one  may  be  upon  very  friendly  terms 
with   men  who  are  friends    of  one's   husbands,  without 
being  their  humble  servants.     Tlie  Princess  argued  upon 
this  for  an  hour;  said,  this  is  Miss  Garth's  argument,  but 
she  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  ridiculous.     If  ever  a  woman 
was  upon  friendly  terms  with  any  man,  they  were  sure  to 
become  lovers.  (P.)   I  said,  I  shall  continue  to  think  as  Miss 
Garth  did,  and  that  it  depended  very  much  upon  the  lady. 
Upon  the  29th  of  March,  I  left  Montague  House,  and 
the  Princess  commanded  me  to  be  sent  up  to  her  bed- 
chamber.    I  went  and  found  her  in  bed,  and  I  took  Mrs. 
Vansittart's  note  in  my  hand,  announcing  the  news  of 
Peace.     She  desired  me  to  sit  down  close  to  the  bed,  and 
then,  taking  my  hand,  she  said,  "  You  see,  my  dear  friend, 
I  have  the  most  complaisant  husband  in  the  world— 1  have 
no  one  to  controul  me.     I  see  whom  I  like,  I  go  where  I 
like,  I  spend  what  1  please,  and  his  royal  highness  pays 
for  all — other  husbands  plague  their  wives,  but  he  never 
plagues  me  at  all,  which  is  certainly  being  very  polite  and 
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complaisaut,  and  I  am  better  off  than  my  sister,  who  was 
heartily  beat  every  day.     How  much   happier  am  1  than 
the  Duchess  of  York  !     She  and  the   Duke  hate  each 
other,  and    yet   they   will   be  two  hypocrites,   and   live 
together,  that  I  would  never  do. — Now  I'll  shew  you  a 
fetter  wherein  the  Prince  of  Wales  gives  me  full  leave  to  fol- 
low my  own  plans."     She  then  put  the  letter  into  my  hands, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  have  mentioned,  (Q.)     When 
1  had  finished,  I  ap{)eared  affected,  and  she  said,  "  You 
seem  to  think  that  a  fine  thing ;  now  I  see  nothing  in  it ; 
but  1  dare  to  say  that  when  my  beloved  had  finished  it,  he 
fancied  it  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  penmanship  in  the 
world.     I  should  have  been  the  man,  and  he  the  woman. 
I  am  a  real  Brunswick,  and  do  not  know  what  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear  is ;  but  as  to  him  he  lives  in  eternal  warm  water, 
and  delights  in  it,  if  he  can  but  have  his  slippers  under 
any  old  Dowager's  table,  and  sit  there  scribbling  notes; 
that's  his  whole  delight."     She  then  told  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  her  marriage,  and  that  she  would  be  se- 
parated, and   that  she  had  invited  the  Chancellor  very 
often  lately,  to   try  and   accomplish   it,   but  they  were 
stupid,  and  told  her  it  could  not  be  done.     It  appeared 
to  me  that  at  this  time  her  royal  highness's  mind  was  bent 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose ;  and  it  would 
be  found,  I  think,  from  Lord  Eldon  and  the  others,  that 
she  pressed  this  subject  close  upon  them,  whenever  they 
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were  at  ^lontague  House;  for  she  told  me  more  than 
once  she  had.  IJcr  royal  highuess  before  she  put  the 
letter  by,  said,  "  I  always  keep  this,  for  it  is  ever  neces- 
sary. I  will  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  with  it  myself. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  me,  in  that  letter,  to  choose 
my  own  plan  of  life,  and  amuse  myself  as  I  like ;  and 
also,  when  I  lived  at  Carlton  House,  he  often  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  select  some  particular  gentleman  for  my 
friend,  and  was  surprised  1  did  not." — She  then  added,  "  I 
am  not  treated  at  all  as  a  Princess  of  Wales  ought  to  be- 
As  to  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  family, 
I  understand  that  Prince  William  would  like  to  marry 
either  my  daughter  or  me,  if  he  could.  I  now  therefore 
am  desirous  of  forming  a  society  of  my  own  choosing,  and 
I  beg  you  always  to  remember,  all  your  life,  that  I  shall 
always  he  happy  Xo  see  you.  i  tiiiuk  you  very  discreet, 
and  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider the  Tower  always  as  your  own ;  there  are  offices,  and 
you  might  almost  live  there ;  and  if  Sir  John  is  ever  called 
away,  do  not  go  home  to  your  family;  it  is  not  pleasant 
after  people  have  children,  therefore  always  come  to  my 
Tower.  I  hope  to  see  you  there  very  soon  again.  The 
Prince  has  offered  me  sixty  thousand  if  I'll  go  and  live  at 
Hanover,  but  I  never  will;  this  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  to  live  in."  (R;)  She  then  kissed  mc,  and  I  took 
my  leave. 
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While  I  had  been  in  the  round  tower  in  Montasue 
I  louse,  which  only  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a  closet  on 
a  floor,  1  had  always  my  maid  and  child  slept  within 
^oy  room,  and  sir  John  was  generally  with  me  :  he  and  all 
my  friends  having  free  permission  to  visit.  Mr.  Cole 
(the  Page)  slept  over  my  roorti,  and  a  watchman  went 
round  the  Tower  all  night.  Upon  my  return  home,  the 
same  apparent  friendship  continued,  and  in  one  of  her  royal 
highness's  evening  visits  she  told  me,  she  was  come  to  have 
a  long  conversation  with  me,  that  she  had  been  in  a  great 
agitation,  and  I  must  guess  what  had  happened  to  her.  I 
guessed  a  great  many  things,  but  she  said  No,  to  them  all, 
and  theu  said  I  gave  it  up,  for  I  had  no  idea  what  she 
could  mean,  and  therefore  might  guess  my  whole  life 
without  success.  "  Well  then,  I  must  tell  you,"  said  her 
royal  highness,  "  but  I  am  sure  you  know  all  the  while. 
I  thought  you  had  completely  found  me  out,  and  therefore 
I  came  to  you,  for  you  looked  droll  when  I  called  for  ale 
and  fried  onions  and  potatoes,  and  when  I  said  I  eat 
tongus  and  chickens  at  my  breakfasts ;  that  I  would  sure 
a»  njy  life  you  suspected  me  ;  tell  me  honestly,  did  you 
not?"  I  affected  not  to  understand  the  Princess  at  all^ 
and  did  not  really  comprehend  her.  She  then  said,  "  well, 
I'll  tell;  I  am  with  child,  and  the  child  came  to  life  whea 
I  was  breakfasting  with  Lady  Willoughby.  The  milk 
flowed  Hp  into  my  bt^ast  .so  fast,  that  it  came  through 
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my  muslin  gown,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  I  had 
«pilt  something,  and  go  up  stairs  into  Lady  Wilioughby's 
room,  and  did  very  well,  but  it  was  an  unlucky  adventure." 
I  was,  indeed,  most  sincerely  concerned  for  her,  conceiv- 
ing ^  impossible  but  she  must  be  ruined,  and  I  expressed 
my  sorrow  in  the  strongest  terms,  saying,  what  would  she 
do  ?  she  could  never  carry  such  an  affair  through,  and  1 
then  said  I  hoped  she  was  mistaken.  She  said  no,  she 
was  sure  of  it,  and  these  sort  of  things  only  required  a 
good  courage,  that  she  should  manage  very  well ;  but 
though  she  told  me  she  would  not  employ  me  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  I  was  like  all  the  English  women,  so  very  nervous  j 
and  she  had  observed  me  so  frightened  a  few  days  past, 
when  a  horse  galloped  near  me,  that  she  would  not 
let  me  have  any  thing  to  do  for  the  world.  The  Princess 
added,  "  You  will  be  surpiised  to  see  how  well  I  manage 
it,  and  I  am  determined  to  suckle  the  child  myself."  I 
expressed  my  great  apprehensions,  and  asked  her  what 
she  would  do  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  seized  her  person, 
when  she  was  a  wet  ^lurse  ?  (S.)  She  said  she  would  never 
suffer  any  one  to  touch  her  person :  she  laughed  at  my 
fears,  and  added,  "  You  know  notliing  about  these 
things ;  if  you  had  read  Les  Avantures  du  Chevalier  de 
Grammont,  yoii  would  know  better  what  famous  tricks 
Princesses  and  their  ladies  played  then,  and  you  shall 
and  must  read  the  story  of  Catherine  Parr  and  a  Lady 
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Douglas  of  those  times  ;  have  you  never  heard  of  it  ?"  I 
looked  upon  it  as  her  own  invention  to  reconcile  my 
mind  to  these  kind  of  things.  After  this  we  often  met, 
and  the  Princess  often  alluded  to  her  situation  and  to 
mine,  and  one  day  as  we  were  sitting  together  upon  the 
sofa,  she  put  her  hand  upon  her  stomach,  and  said, 
laughing,  "  Well,  here  we  sit  like  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
in  the  Bible."  When  she  was  bl^d,  she  used  to  press 
me  always  to  be,  and  used  to  be  quite  angry  that  I  would 
not,  and  whatever  she  thought  good  for  herself,  always 
recommended  to  me.  Her  royal  highness  now  took  every 
occasion  to  estrange  me  from  sir  John,  by  laughing  at 
him,  and  wondering  how  I  could  be  content  with  him  > 
urged  me  constantly  tp  keep  my  own  room,  and  not  to 
continue  to  sleep  with  him,  and  said,  if  I  had  any  more 
diiidren,  she  w«uld  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me.  Her 
design  was  evident,  and  easily  seen  through,  and  conse- 
quently averted :  she  naturally  wished  to  keep  us  apart, 
lest,  hi  a  moment  of  confidence,  I  should  repeat  what 
she  had  divulged,  and  if  she  estranged  me  from  my 
husband,  she  kept  me  to  herself.(T.)  I  took  especial  care 
therefore,  that  my  regard  for  him  '  should  not  be  under- 
mined. I  never  told  him  her  situation,  and  contrary  to 
her  wishes,  sir  John  and  I  remahied  upon  the  same  happy 
terms  we  alwa3rs  had. 
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It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  (nevertheless  it  is  strictly 
true,  and  those  who  were  present  ntust  avow  it,  or  perjure 
themselves)  what  lihetty  the  Princess  gave  both  to  her 
thoughts  and  her  tongue,  in  respect  to  evert/  part  of  tlie 
royal fam'tlyXy .)    It  was  disgusting  to  us  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to   describe,  and  upon  sach  occasions  we 
always  believed  and  hoped  she  could  not  be  aware  of 
what  she  was  talking  about,  otherwise  common  family 
affection,  common  sense,  and  common  policy,  would  liave 
kept  her  silent.     She  said,  before  the  two  Fitzgeralds, 
sir  Sydney  Smith  and  ourselves,  that  when  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  had  his  house  given  him,  his  Majesty  djd  not  know 
what  he  was  about,  and  waved  her  hand  round  and  round 
her  head,  laughing,  and  saying  "  certainly  he  did  not; 
but   the  Queen   got  twenty  thousand,   so  that  was  all 
very  well."     We  were  all  at  a  loss,  and  no  one  said  any 
thing.     This  was  at  my  house  one  morning;   the  rest  of 
the  morning  passed  in  abusing  Mr.  Addington  (now  Lord 
Sidmouth),  and  her  critiques  upon  him  closed  by  saying 
'*'  It  was  not  much  wonder  a  Peace  was  not  lasting, 
when  it  was  made  by  the  son  of  a  quack  doctor."  (U.) 
Before  Miss  Hamond,  one  evening  at  my  house,  she  said, 
"  Prince  William  is  going  to  Russia,  and  there  is  to  be 
a  grand  alliance  with  a  Russian  Princess,  but  it  is  no   very 
likely,  a  Russian  Princess  will  marry  the  grandson  of  a 
washerwoman."     Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who   was  present. 
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begged  her  pardon,  asserted  it  was  not  so,  and  wished 
to  stop  her,  but  she  contradicted  him,  and  entered  into  all 
she  knew  of  the  private  history  of  the  Duchess's  mother, 
saying,  "  she  was  literally  a  common  washerwoman,  and 
the  Duchess  need  not  to  take  so  much  pains  and  not  to 
expose  her  skin  to  the  open  air,  when  her  mother  had  been 
in  it  all  day  long." 

When  she  was  gone,  sir  John  was  vtry  much  disgusted, 
and  said,  her  conversation  had  been  so  low,  and  ill 
judged,  and  so  much  below  her,  that  he  was  perfectly 
ashamed  of  her,  and  she  disgraced  her  station  :  sir  Sidney 
Smith  agreed,  and  confessed  he  was  astonished,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  she  was  not  deserving  of  her  station. 
After  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and 
take  leave  of  her,  before  he  last  left  England,  upon  the 
day  I  mentioned,  she  delivered  her  critique  upon  his  royal 
highness,  saying,  "  He  had  the  manners  of  a  Prince,  but 
was  a  disagreeable  man,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
bis  Majesty  had  told  him.  '  Now,  sir,  when  you  go  to 
Gibraltar,  do  not  make  such  a  trade  of  it  as  you  did  when 
you  went  to  Halifax.'  The  Princess  repeated,  upon  my 
honour  it  is  true ;  the  King  said,  '  Do  not  make  such  a 
trade  of  it.'  She  went  on  to  say,  "  the  Prince  at  first 
ordered  them  all  to  keep  away,  but  they  came  now  some- 
times :  however  they  were  no  loss,  for  there  is  not  a  man 
among  them  all,  whom  any  one  can  make  their  friend." 
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As  I  was  with  the  Princess  one  morning  in  her  garden 
house,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  waited 
upon  her.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  said,  "  he  was  a 
fooHsh  boy,  and  had  been  asking  her  a  thousand  foolish 
questions."  She  then  told  me  every  word  of  his  secrets, 
which  he  had  been  telling  her  ;  in  particular,  a  long  story 
of  Miss  Keppel,  and  that  he  said,  the  old  woman  left 
them  together,  and  wanted  ^o  take  him  in,  and  therefore 
he  had  cut  the  connection.  She  said  she  liked  his  coun- 
tenance best,  but  she  could  trace  a  little  family  likeness 
to  herself;  but  for  all  the  rest  they  were  very  ill 
made,  and  had  plum-pudding  faces,  which  she  could 
not  bear.  His  roval  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  next  ridiculed.  She  said,  "  he  looked  exactly  like 
a  Serjeant,  and  so  vulgar  with  his  ears  full  of  powder." 
This  was  her  royal  highness's  usual  and  favorite  mode 
of  amusing  herself  and  her  company.  The  conversation 
was  always  about  men,  praising  the  Englishmen,  reviling 
all  English  women,  as  being  the  ugliest  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  the  worst,  and  always  engaged  in  some  pro- 
ject or  another,  as  the  impulses  of  the  moment  might 
prompt,  without  regard  to  consequences  or  appearances. 
Whether  she  amused  other  people  in  the  same  way,  I 
know  not,  but  she  chose  to  relate  to  me  every  private 
circumstance  she  knew  relative  to  every  part  of  the  royal 
family,  and  also  every  thing   relative  to  her  own,  with 
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such  strange  anecdotes,  and  circurmlautial  accounts  of 
things  th/it  are  never  talked  of,  that  I  again  repeat,  I 
hope  I  shall  never  liear  again ;  and  1  remember  once  in 
my  lying-in-room,  she  gave  such  an  account  of  Lady 
Ann  Windham's  marriage,  and  all  her  husband  said  on  the 
occasion,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sent  her  daughter  out  of 
the  room,  while  lier  royal  highness  jfinished  her  story. 
Such  was  the  person  we  found  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  we  continued  to  see  her  cha- 
racter and  faults,  sir  John  and  myself  more  and  more, 
daily  and  hourly,  regretted  that  the  world  could  not  see 
her  as  we  did,,  and  that  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  have  lost  any  populariti/,  when,  from  her 
own  account  (the  only  account  we  ever  had)  she  was  the 
aggressor  from  the  beginning ;  herself,  alone ;  and  I  as  am 
humble  individual,  declare,  that  from  the  most  heartfelt 
and  unfeigned  conviction,  that  1  believe  if  any  other 
married  woman  had  acted  as  her  royal  highness  has  done, 
I  never  yet  have  known  a  roan  who  could  have  endured 
it;  and  her  temper  is  so  tyrannical,  capricious,  and  fu- 
rious, that  no  man  on  earth  will  ever  bear  it ;  and,  in  pri- 
vate life,  any  woman  who  had  thus  played  and  sported 
with  her  husband's  comfort  and  her  husband's  popularity, 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  her  house,  or  left  by  het^ 
8«lf  in  it,  and  would  deservedly  have  forfeited  her  place  in 

society.     I  therefore  again  beg  leave  to  repeat,  from  the 
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conviction  of  my  own  unbiassed  understanding,  and  the 
conviction  of  my  own  eyes,  no  human  being  could  live 
with  her,  excepting  her  servants  for  their  wages ;  and 
any  poor  unfortunate  woman  like  the  Fitzgeralds,  for  their 
dinner;  (W.)  and  I  trust  and  hope  her  real  character  will 
sometime  or  another  be  displayed,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  may  not  be  imposed  upon.  The  Princess  was 
now  sometimes  kind,  and  at  others  churlish,  especially  if 
t  would  not  fall  into  her  plans  of  ridiculing  sir  John. 
About  this  time,  one  day  at  table  with  her,  she  began 
abusing  Lady  Rumbold  (whom  she  had  invited  to  see  her 
a  few  days  before,  to  give  her  letters  of  recommendation 
if  she  went  to  Brunswick),  and  as  the  abuse  was  in  the 
usual  violent  vulgar  stile,  and  I  had  never  seen  Lady 
Rumbold  but  that  one  morning,  when  she  was  her  royal 
highness's  guest,  and  cared  nothing  about  her,  I  did  not 
join  in  reviling  her  and  Miss  Rumbold.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  present,  and  as  there  appeared  a  great  friend- 
ship between  the  Rumbolds  and  him,  I  thought  it  not 
civil  to  him  to  say  any  thing,  and  one  always  conceives, 
in  being  quite  silent,  one  must  be  safe  from  offending  any 
party.  I  was,  however,  mistaken:  for,  observing  me 
quite  silent,  she  looked  at  me  in  a  dreadful  passion,  and 
said,  "  why  don't  you  speak,  Lady  Douglas  .>*  I  know  you 
think  her  ugly  as  well  as  us — a  vulgar  common  milliner ; 
Lord  Heavens !  that  she  was ;  and  her  daughter  looks 
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just  like  a  girl  that  walks  up  the  street."     I  suppose  she 
expected,   by  this  thunderiug  appeal,  to  force  me  to  join 
in  the  abuse  ;  but   it  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  me.     I 
chose  to  judge  entirely  for  myself,  and  I  was  determined 
I  would  not ;  therefore,  when  she  had  raved  until  she 
could  go  on  no  longer,  I  said  I  did  not  think  her  ugly :  it 
was  a  harsh  term — I  thought  her  manner  very  bad,  and 
that  she  was  very  ill-dressed ;  but  when  young,  I  thought 
she   must  have   been  a  pretty  woman.     This  was   past 
her  power  of  enduring,  which  I  really  did  not  know,  or  I 
would  have  remained  silent.     She  fixed  her  eyes  furiously 
upon  me,  and  bawled  out,  "  then  you're  a  liar,  you're  a 
Jiar,  and  the  child  you're  going  to  have  will  be  a  liar."     I 
pushed  my  plate  from  me,  eat  no  more,  and  remained  si- 
lent, and  my  first  impulse  was  to  push  back  my  chair  and 
quit  the  house,  but  the  idea  that  I  should  break  up  the 
party  from  table,  and  make  a  confusion,  and  also  my  not 
being  able  to   walk  home,   and  my  carriage  not  being 
ordered  until  night,  left  me   in  the  chair.     The  conver- 
sation was  changed ;  at  last,  sir  Sidney  said  again,  "  Well, 
these  ladies  have  had  a  severe  trimming,  they  had  better 
not  come  to  Blackheath ;  and  there  sits  poor  Lady  Doug- 
las, looking  as  if  she  were  going  to   be  executed."     As 
I   was  very  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  it   agitated   me 
greatly,  and  I  remained  aloof  and  very  shy  all  the  evening. 
When  I  afterwards  wrote  to  sir  Sidney  Smith  for  sir  John 
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upon  some  common  occurrence,  I  said,  I  do  not  like  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  mode  of  treating  her  guests:  her 
calling  me  a  liar  was  an  unpardonable  thing,  and  if  she 
ever  speaks  upon  the  subject  to  you,  pray  tell  her  I  did 
not  like  it,  and  that,  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have 
rather  died  than  endured  it;  that  it  is  a  thing  which  never 
on  any  account  occurs  to  a  lady ;  on  a  repetition  of  it 
I  will  give  up  her  acquaintance.  It  seems  sir  Sidney 
Smith  spoke  to  the  Princess  upon  the  subject;  for  two 
days  before  I  was  confined,  she  made  me  a  morning  visit 
with  the  two  Fitzgeralds,  and,  after  having  sat  a  short 
time,  said,  "  I  find  you  were  very  much  affronted  the 
other  day  at  my  house,  when  I  called  you  a  liar ;  I  de- 
clare I  did  not  mean  it  as  an  affront ;  Lord  heavens !  in 
any  other  language  it  is  considered  a  joke ;  is  it  not,  Mrs. , 
Fitzgerald?"  meaning  that  in  Germany  it  is  a  very  good 
joke  to  call  people  liars,  (for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  does  not 
know  any  language  but  German  and  English) ;  Mre.  Fitz- 
gerald absolutely  said,  yes.  They  made  me  very  nervous, 
and  I  burst  into  tears ;  and  told  the  Princess  I  only  wished 
her  to  understand  such  a  thing  was  never  done,  and  was 
far  from  desiring  her  to  apologize  to  me;  that  I  had  now 
forgiven  and  forgotten  it,  though  I  confess,  at  the  time,  I 
was  very  much  hurt,  and  very  much  wounded;  that  as  I  ue- 
verheard  of  its  King  thought  a  joke  in  any  country,  (W.W.) 
I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  receive  it  in  that  light; 
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for  that,  in  this  country,  ladies  never  used  the  expression 
and  men  only  to  shew  their  greatest  contempt;  that  I 
never  bore  malice  twelve  hours  in  my  life,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  matter.  The  Fitzgeralds  sat  by,  sometimes 
as  audience,  approving  by  looks;  sometimes  as  orators, 
begging  me  not  to  cry,  (after  they  had  made  me),  and 
praising  her  royal  highness  as  the  most  magnanimous, 
amiable,  good,  beautiful,  and  gracious  Princess  in  the 
world.  In  short  they  tormented  me  till  they  made  me 
quite  hysterical;  and  the  Princess  began  then  to  b« 
frightened,  and  they  all  got  up  to  look  about  the  room 
for  hartshorn,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  give  me — 
the  Princess  crying,  "  Give  her  something,  give  her  some- 
thing ;  she  is  very  much  shook,  and  her  nerves  agitated ; 
she  will  be  taken  ill."  They  gave  me  some  water,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  did  all  I  could  to  recover  my  spirits;  but  I 
felt  in  pain,  and  sir  John  came  in  soon  after,  and  as  I 
knew  it  would  hurry  him  if  he  saw  me  ill,  I  appeared  as 
cheerful  as  I  could,  and  they  all  went  away,  the  Princess 
taking  no  notice  to  him.  Her  royal  highness  had  always 
said,  she  would  be  at  my  lying-in  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  ,and  commanded  me  constantly  to  let  her  know, 
saying,  "  I  have  no  fear  about  me,  amd  1  would  as  soon 
come  over  the  heath  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  in  the 
day ;  I  shall  have  a  bottle  of  port  wine  on  a  table  to  keep 
up  your  spirits,  a  tambourine,  and  I'll  make  sing"  (X.) 
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I  was  unwell  all  the  night  after  her  royal  highness  had 
been  with  me,  and  remained  so  all  next  day;  and  next 
morning  by  six  o'clock  was  so  ill,  that  Dr.  Mackie,  of 
Lewisham,  who  was  to  attend  me,  was  sent  for.  In 
the  forenoon  I  begged  sir  John  to  write  a  note  for 
Montague-house,  where  it  so  happened  1  was  to  have 
dined  with  the  party.  He  wrote  that  I  had  the  head-ache, 
and  begged  leave  to  remain  at  home,  and  the  Princess  be- 
lieved it,  and  went  to  town ;  but  upon  her  retusn,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  called  before  she  went  home 
to  dress,  to  ask  after  me,  and  finding  how  it  was,  wanted 
to  run  up  into  the  room,  but  Dr.  Mackie  said  positively 
she  should  not  come,  and  locked  the  door  nearest  him  to 
keep  her  out.  Miss  Cholraondely  and  Miss  Fitzgerald 
were  drove  home,  and  her  royal  highness  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald stopped.  Upon  my  giving  a  loud  shriek,  she  flew 
in  at  the  other  door,  and  came  to  me,  doing  every  thing 
she  possibly  could  to  assist  me,  and  held  my  eyes  and 
head.  The  moment  she  heard  the  child's  voice  she  left 
me,  flew  round  to  Dr.  Mackie,  pushed  the  nurse  away, 
and  received  the  child  from  Doctor  Mackie,  kissed  it,  and 
said  no  one  should  touch  it  until  she  had  shewn  it  to  me. 
Doctor  Mackie  was  so  confused  and  astonished,  that,  al- 
though an  old  practitioner,  he  left  the  room  without  giving 
me  any  thing  to  recruit  my  strengtli  and  avert  fainting 
as  is  the  custom,  and  the  nurse  gave  me  what  she  thought 
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best;  by  which  omission,  howev^,  I  was  not  subject  to 
faint  away,  but  it  was  certainly  ajiew  mode  of  proceed- 
ing where  life  is  at  stake,  and  shewed  more  curiosity  than 
tenderness  for  me. 

Before  my  little  girl  was  brought  to  me,  I  observed,  as 
her  royal  highness  stood  holding  it,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
the  Nurse,  and  herself,  were  all  intent,  and  speaking  toge- 
ther, as  if  there  was  something  peculiar  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  circumstance  alarmed  me,  fearing  it  was  born 
with  some  defect,  and  I  asked  eagerly  to  see  it,  and  if 
all  was  right.  The  Princess  upon  this  brought  it  to  me, 
and  said  it  was  a  remarkable  large  iine  child,  and  they 
were  only  looking  at  a  mark  it  had  upon  its  left  breast, 
certainly  a  very  large  one,  and  a  little  on  its  eyes,  but 
it  would  go  off.  (Y.)  I  recollected  that,  although  I  never, 
when  in  a  pregnant  state,  was  subject  to  whims  or  longing, 
as  thinking  it  very  troublesome  and  foolish,  yet  I  felt 
obliged,  in  this  instance,  to  believe  the  old  received  opi- 
nion to  be  correct ;  for  it  happened,  that  during  my  visit 
at  Montague -house,  in  March,  I  was  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing very  much  incommoded  by  pains  in  my  chest  and  sto- 
mach, and  her  royal  highness  made  Mrs.  Sander  give  me 
some  warm  peppermint-water ;  there  was  raspberry- 
ice  in  the  desert  the  same  day,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  eat 
mine,  when  the  Princess  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  My 
dear  Lady  Douglas,  you  have  forgotten  the  pain  you  were 
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in  this  morning  ;  and,  turning  to  her  page,  ordered  him  to 
take  away  my  plate. 

Mr.  Cole,  the  page,  removed  it,  and  I  can  never 
describe  my  disappointment.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  re- 
monstrate, although  there  was  a  large  party  of  strangers, 
and  I  did  express  a  desire  to  retain  it,  but  the  Princess 
would  not  allow  of  it :  and  as  she  had  appointed  herself 
to  the  sole  management  of  me,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
quiet :  my  uneasiness,  however,  became  extreme,  and  for- 
getting every  thing  but  the  ice  in  question,  I  asked  a  Mr. 
Hamer,  who  sat  next  to  me,  to  be  so  good  as  to  ask  for 
some  ice,  and,  by  dint  of  asking  him  to  do  so,  I  at  length 
induced  him,  and  at  last  he  asked  Lady  Townsend  for 
some  more  ice.  I  immediately  took  my  spoou,  and 
stooping  a  little,  S9  that  the  flowers  upon  the  plateau  con- 
cealed me  iu  part  from  the  Princess,  eat  all  Mr.  Hamer's 
ice,  while  he  looked  on  laughing,  and  put  his  plate  a  little 
nearer  to  me  that  it  might  not  look  so  odd.  The  follow- 
ing day,  I  eat  eight  glasses  of  raspberry  ice  at  once,  and 
was  very  well  after  it ;  and  from  that  time  sought  it  every 
where,  and  eat  of  it  voraciously  ;  and  I  cannot  help  attri- 
buting the  marks  of  my  little  girl  to  the  circumstance. 
Her  royal  highness  then  kissed  me,  begged  me  to  send  for 
her  whenever  I  liked,  aiid  she  would  come ;  desired  1 
might  have  plenty  of  flannel  about  me,  of  which  she  had 
sent  me  some  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  then  went  home  to 
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diimer.  I  know  not  what  she  said  or  did  among  her  par- 
ty at  home,  but  Miss  Cholmondely  often  said  she  should 
never  forget  the  Princess  on  that  day.  All  the  month  of 
August  the  Princess  visited  me  daily;  in  one  of  these  vi- 
sits, after  she  had  sent  Mrs,  Fitzgerald  away,  she  drew  her 
chair  close  to  the  bed,  and  said,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see 
how  well  and  easily  you  have  got  through  this  affair ;  I, 
who  am  not  the  least  nervous,  shall  make  nothing  at  ail 
of  it.  When  you  hear  of  my  having  taken  children  in 
baskets  from  poor  people,  lake  no  notice;  that  is  the  way 
I  mean  to  manage :  I  shall  take  any  that  offer,  and  the  one 
I  have  will  be  presented  in  the  same  way,  which,  as  I 
have  taken  others,  will  never  be  thought  any  thing  about." 
I  asked  her  how  she  would  ever  get  it  out  of  the  house  ? 
but  she  said,  "  Oh,  very  easily."  I  said  it  was  a  perilous 
business ;  I  would  go  abroad  if  I  were  her ;  but  she 
laughed  at  my  fears,  and  said  'she  had  no  doubt  but  of 
managing  it  all  very  well.  I  was  very  glad  she  did  not 
ask  me  to  assist  her,  for  I  was  determined  in  my  own 
mind  never  to  do  so,  and  she  never  did  make  any  request 
of  me,  for  which  1  was  very  thankful.  I  put  the  question 
to  her.  Who  she  would  get  to  deliver  her?  but  she 
did  not  answer  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  I  shall  get  a 
person  over  ;  I'll  manage  it,  but  never  ask  me  about  it ; ' 
Sander  was  a  good  creature,  and  being  immediately  about 
her  person  and  sleeping  near  her  room,  must  be  told;  but 
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Miss  Ghaunt  must  be  sent  to  Germany,  and  the  third 
maid,  a  young  girl,  kept  out  of  the  way  as  well  as  they 
could.  I  suggested,  I  was  afraid  her  appearance  at  St. 
James's  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  and  she  would  have 
to  encounter  all  the  royal  family.  Her  reply  was,  that 
she  knew  how  to  manage  her  dress,  and  by  continually  in- 
creasing large  cushions  behind,  no  one  would  observe,  and 
fortunately  birth-days  were  over,  until  she  should  have 
got  rid  of  her  appearance.  In  this  manner  passed  all  the 
time  of  my  confinement,  at  the  end  of  which  she  sent 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  the  church,  and  when  1  went  to  pay 
my  duty  to  her  royal  highness,  after  I  went  abroad  again, 
she  told  me,  whenever  I  was  quite  stout,  she  would  have 
the  child  christened,  that  she  meant  to  stand  in  person, 
and  I  must  find  another  godmother ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
would  be  the  godfather.  I  named  the  Duchess  of  Athol, 
as  a  very  able  woman,  of  suitable  rank,  and  said,  that  as 
there  had  been  a  long  friendship  betwixt  Sir  John's  fami- 
ly and  the  Athol  family,  I  knew  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able to  him.  Finding  they  were  gone  to  Scotland,  we 
wrote  to  ask  her  Grace ;  and  she  wrote  word  she  would 
stand  godmother  with  great  pleasure,  and  enclosed  ten 
guineas  for  the  nurse.  The  Princess  invited  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  Baron 
Herbert,  and  sir  John  Douglas,  to  dine  with  her.  Miss 
Cholmondeley  and  the  two  Fitzgeralds  were  with  her  roy- 
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al  highness,  and  in  the  evening  they  all  came  ;  I  staid  at 
home  to  receive  her.  The  clergyman  from  Lewisham 
christened  the  child ;  the  Princess  named  it  Caroline  Sid- 
ney. As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  (which  was  shortly  after 
the  ceremony  was  over,)  the  Princess  sat  down  upon  the 
carpet — a  thing  she  was  very  fond  of  doing,  in  preference 
to  sitting  upon  the  chairs,  saying,  it  was  the  pleasantest 
lively  affair  altogether  she  had  ever  known :  she  chose 
to  sit  upon  the  carpet  the  whole  of  the  evening,  while  we 
all  sat  upon  the  chairs.  Her  royal  highness  was  dressed 
in  the  lace  dress  which,  I  think,  she  wore  at  Frogmore 
ffete ;  pearl  necklace,  bracelets,  and  arm-bands,  a  pearl 
bandeau  round  her  head,  and  a  long  lace  veil.  When 
supper  was  announced,  her  royal  highness  went  in  and 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  eat  an  amazing  supper  of 
chicken  and  potted  lamprey,  which  she  would  have  served 
to  her  on  the  same  plate,  and  eat  them  together.  (Z.)  Af- 
ter supper,  she  called  the  attention  of  the  party  to  my 
good  looks,  and  saying,  I  was  as  lively  and  as  espiegle  as 
ever ;  said,  that  I  had  such  sharp  eyes,  I  found  her  out  in 
every  thing,  adding,  "  Oh!  she  found  me  out  one  day  in 
such  a  thing  when  I  was  at  luncheon,  and  gave  me  a  look 
which  was  so  expressive,  that  I  was  sure  she  knew." 

This  speech,  which  passed  between  herself  and  me,  was 
algebra  to  the  party.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  I 
sav/  the  secret  cost  her  dear  to  keep,  and  she  was  ready  to 
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betray  it  to  any  one  she  met,  by  the  strange  things  she 
•aid  and  did  ;  I  laughed  and  said,  if  my  eyes  have  been 
too  observing  I  am  sorry,  I  never  intended  them  to  be ;  I 
cannot  be  quite  so  polite  as  to  say,  "  if  my  sight  oflFends  I 
will  put  it  out,"  because  I  think  with  Sheridan,  that  th« 
prejudice  is  strongly  in  favour  of  two  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  at  all  future  luncheons,  I  will  do  nothing  but  eat.  (A. A.) 
She  was  in  great  spirits,  staid  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  attended  by  Miss  Cholmondeley  and 
the  Fitzgeralds,  went  home.  Her  royal  highness's  civili- 
ties continued;  she  desired  me  constantly  to  bring  my 
children  to  Montague-house,  and  also  the  infant;  and 
when  I  would  have  retired  to  suckle  it,  she  would  not  suf- 
fer me,  but  commanded  me  to  do  it  in  the  drawing-room 
where  she  was ;  and  she  came  with  her  ladies  visiting  me 
both  mornings  and  evenings,  and  nursing  little  Caroline 
for  hours  together.  1  saw  now  the  Princess  had  told  Mrs. 
Sander,  who  I  believe  was  a  very  quiet  good  kind  of  wo- 
man, and  her  countenance  was  full  of  concern  and  anxiety. 
She  appeared  desirous  of  speaking  to  me,  and  was  unu- 
sually obsequious :  but  the  Princess  always  watched  us 
both  close ;  if  Sander  came  into  a  room,  and  I  went  to- 
wards her,  the  Princess  came  close  or  sent  one  or  ano- 
ther away,  so  that  I  could  never  speak  to  her.  The  Prin- 
cess had  now  quarelled  with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  partial,  and  to  every  part  of  whose  fami- 
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ly  she  had  been  so  kind,  telling  us  constantly  that  she  liked 
them  all,  because  old  Mr.  Smith  had  saved  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  life.  (B.B.)  As  sir  John  was  sir  Sidney's 
friend,  she  therefore  was  shy  of  us  all,  and  we  saw  little  of 
her— but  on  the  30th  of  October,  I  went  to  call  upon  her 
before  I  left  Blackheath,  and  met  her  royal  highness  just 
^returned  from  church,  walking  before  her  own  house  with 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  daughter,  dressed  in  a  long  Spa- 
nish velvet  cloak  and  an  enormous  muff,  but  which  toge- 
ther could  not  conceal  the  state  she  was  in,  for  I  saw  di- 
rectly she  was  very  near  her  time,  and  think  I  must  have 
seen  it  if  1  had  not  known  her  situation.  She  appeared 
morose,  and  talked  a  little,  but  did  not  ask  us  to  go  in,  and 
after  taking  a  few  turns  returned  home.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, we  received  a  note,  the  Princess  requesting  neither 
sir  John  or  I  to  go  to  Montague-house,  as  her  servants 
were  afraid  some  of  the  children  she  had  taken  had  the 
measles,  and  if  any  infection  remained  about  the  house, 
we  might  carry  it  to  our  child.  We  wrote  a  note  expres- 
sive of  our  thanks  for  her  obliging  precautions,  and  that 
we  would  not  go  to  Montague-house,  until  we  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  her  royal  highness's  commands.  The 
Princess  never  sent  for  us,  and  when  I  left  my  card  be- 
fore I  went  to  pass  Christmas  in  Gloucestershire,  I  was 
not  admitted  ;  so  that  /  never  saw  her  after  the  13th*  of 
•30th. 
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October;  but  I  heard  the  report  of  her  having  adopted  an 
infant,  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  told  it  me  as  she  rode  past  my 
house,  but  would  not  come  in,  for  fear  she  should  bring 
the  measles.  Upon  my  return  to  Blackheath  in  January, 
I  called  to  pay  my  duty.  I  found  her  packing  a  small 
black  box,  and  an  infant  sleeping  on  a  sofa,  with  a  piece" 
of  scarlet  cloth  thrown  over  it.  She  appeared  confused,  and 
hesitated  whether  she  should  be  rude  or  kind,  (C.C.)  but  re- 
covering herself,  chose  to  be  the  latter;  said,  she  was  hap- 
py to  see  me,  and  then  taking  me  by  the  hand  led  me  to 
the  sofa,  and  uncovering  the  child,  said,  '*  Here  is  the 
little  boy,  I  had  him  two  days  after  I  saw  you  last ;  is 
not  it  a  nice  little  child  r  the  upper  part  of  his  face  is 
very  fine."  She  was  going  to  have  said  more,  when  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  The  Princess 
consulted  what  I  had  better  have,  what  would  be  good 
for  me.  I  declined  any  thing,  but  she  insisted  upon  it  I 
should  have  some  soup,  and  said,  '^  my  dear  Fitzgerald, 
pray  go  out  and  order  some  nice  brown  soup  to  be 
brought  here  for  Lady  Douglas."  I  saw  from  this  the 
Princess  wished  to  have  spoken  to  me  more  fully,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  saw  it  likewise,  for  instead  of  obeying, 
she  rung  the  bell  for  the  soupj  and  then  sat  down  to  tell 
me  the  whole  fable  of  the  child  having  been  brought  by  a 
poor  woman  from  Deptford,  whose  husband  had  left  her; 
that  Mr.  Stikeman,  the  page,  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
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it  in,  that  it  was  a  poor  little  ill-looking  thing  when  first 
brought,  but  now,  with  such  great  care,  was  grQwing  very 
pretty,  and  that  as  her  royal  highness  was  so  good,  and 
had  taken  the  twins  (whose  father  would  not  let  them  re- 
main) and  taken  this,  all  the  poor  people  would  be  bring- 
ing children.  The  Princess  now  took  the  child  up,  and  I 
was  entertained  the  whole  morning  by  seeing  it  fed,  and 
every  service  of  every  kind  peifortned  for  it  by  Her  lioyal 
Highness  tJie  Princess  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  aired 
the  napkins,  and  t/ie  Princess  put  them  on ;  and  from  this 
time  the  drawing-rooms  at  Montague-house  were  literal- 
ly in  the  stile  of  a  common  nursery.  The  tables  were 
covered  with  spoons,  plates,  feeding-boats,  and  clothes; 
round  the  fire  were  napkins  hung  to  air ;  and  the  marble 
Jiearths  were  strewed  zcith  napkins  taken  from  the  child  i  for, 
very  extraordinary  to  relate,  this  was  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony her  royal  highness  was  particularly  tenacious  of  al- 
ways performing  herself  let  the  company  be  who  they 
might.  At  first  the  child  slept  with  her,  she  told  me,  but 
it  made  her  nervous,  and  therefore  a  nurse  was  hired  to 
assist  in  taking  charge  of  it,  and  for  him  to  sleep  with. 
Ilie  Princess  said  one  day  to  me  as  she  was  nursing  him, 
he  had  a  little  milk  for  two  or  three  day^  but  it  did  not 
do,  so  we  bring  him  up  by  hand  with  all  kind  of  nouri^- 
ing  things,  and  you  sec  how  well  he  thrives  ;  so  that  I  re- 
ally  always  supposed  she  had  attempted  to  suckle  "it. 
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Another  time  she  showed  me  his  hand,  \vhich  has  a  pink 
mark  upon  it,  and  said,  it  was  very  singular  both  our  chil- 
dren should  be  marked,  and  she  thought  her  child's  came 
from  having  some  wine  thrown  on  her  hand,  for  she  did 
not  look  much  at  little  Caroline's  mark.  The  Princess 
now  adopted  a  new  mode  of  inviting  us  to  see  her.  She 
would  -either  invite  Sir  John  or  I,  but  never  both  toge- 
ther as  formerly,  I  concluded  from  this,  that  as  she 
found  it  so  difficult  to  keep  even  her  own  secret,  she  could 
ill  imagine  I  had  been  able  to  keep  hers,  and  therefore  un- 
der the  impression  that  by  that  time  I  must  have  told  Sir 
John,  did  not  like  to  meet  both  our  eyes  ;  and  if  she  saw 
Sir  John  without  me,  could  better  judge  by  his  looks  and 
manner  whether  I  had  divulged  or  not.  I  conclude  she 
was  at  length  satisfied  I  had  not;  for  we  were  one 
morning  both  invited  again  in  the  former  manner,  to  a 
breakfast,  and  as  it  was  a  very  curious  arranged  party,  I 
will  put  down  the  names ;  for,  to  the  person  who  is  to  pe- 
ruse this  detail,  it  will  confirm  the  idea,  that  her  royal 
highness  cannot  always  know  correctly  what  she  is  about. 
When  we  entered,  the  Princess  was  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
elegantly  dressed  in  whit€  and  silver  drapery,  which  co- 
vered her  head  and  fell  all  over  her  person,  and  she  had 
her  little  boy  upon  her  knee  elegantly  dressed  likewise. 
The  guests  were.  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  with  Miss  Hunt  her  Governess,  Captain 
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Manby  of  the  NaVy,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  Fitzgeralds, 
and  ourselves.  She  got  up  aiid  nursed  the  child,  and  car- 
ryin;;  it  to  Sir  John,  said,  "  here,  Sir  John,  this  is  the 
Deptford  boy,  I  suppose  you  have'  heard  I  have  takeni'Si 
little  child."  Sir  John  only  said,  yes,  he  had,  and  k 
seemed  a  fine  baby.  She  seemed  pleased  and  satisfied 
that  i  had  not  told  him,  and  then  feat  down  to  table,  put^ 
ting  a  chair  for  Princess  Charlotte  oii  her  lijiht  hand;  tak- 
ing  me  by  the  ftaud  and  putting  me  on  her  left  band,  told 
Captain  Manby  to  sit  at  the  top,  and'  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  at  the  bottom,  and  Sir  John  and  the  Fitzgeralds 
faced  us.  Princess  Charlotte  had  a  plain  dinner  prepared 
for  her  in  another  room,  According  to  custom,  and  came 
in  when  our  desert  was  placed,  v^h^Si  ve  all  sat  down 
^gaiu  as  we  were  sitting,  except  Miss  Hunt,  who  was  ne- 
ver ordered  to  sit,  but  stood  a  few  yards  from  Princess 
Charlotte.  About  five  o'clock,  her  royal  highress  rose 
from  table,  the  little  boy  was  brought  in  again.  Princess 
Charlotte  played  with  it,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
wished  all  of  us  a  good  morning,  and  we  broke  up,  total- 
ly at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  amusement  it  could  be  to 
collect  us  together.  This  breakfast  was  a  kind  of  finale. 
We   had   very    little   intercourse.      Her   royal  highness 

would   walk  past  our  house,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

I 
shewing  she  did  not  mean  to  come  in,  and  when  we  did 

see  her  she  always   abused   Sir  Sidney  Smith.     Often 

6^ 
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said,  she  wondered  I  liked  to  live  in  such  a  dull  place  as 
Blackheath,  and,  in  short,  gave  us  hints  we  could  not 
misunderstand,  that  she  wanted  us  away.  At  this  time, 
sir  John  received  a  letter  from  his  division,  expressive  of 
the  General's  wish,  that  he  would  go  to  Plymouth,  and 
therefore,  (without  an  Admiralty  Order)  he  determined  to 
go,  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  as  soon  as  we  could  dispose  of  the  furniture,  I  fol- 
loNved  him,  leaving  the  house  empty  w]|ich  was  ours ; 
three  months  after,  I  quitted  it.  The  day  sir  John  was  to 
set  off,  the  Princess  walked  to  our  house,  and  though  his 
trunks  were  in  the  room,  and  he  was  occupied,  would 
have  him  sit  down  and  talk  to  her;  overpowering  him 
and  myself  nozo  with  kindness,  and  said,  she  could  eat 
something.  She  did  so,  staid  four  hours  in  the  house, 
and  at  parting,  took  sir  John  by  both  hands,  wished  him 
every  good  wish,  and  begged  him  always  to  recollect  how 
happy  she  should  be  to  see  him  again,  and  that  she  would 
be  very  kind  to  me  during  his  absence;  however,  after  he 
was  gone,  she  never  came  near  me,  or  offered  me  any 
kind  of  civility  whatsoever. 

When  I  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  I  called  upon 
her  and  took  her  god-daughter  and  my  other  little  girl  with 
me.  She  was  almost  uncivil,  and  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion  if  I  spoke.  I  said  the  children  were  with  me,  but 
.she  did  hot  answer,  and  after  spending  four  or  five  hour? 
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very  unpleasantly,  suffering  all  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
being  where  I  had  been  courted  and  idolized,  I  begged 
permission  at  last  to  go  away.  When  I  went  out,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  the  children  had  been  kept  iu  the  pas- 
sage near  the  front  door,  with  the  door  open  to  Black- 
heath,  in  a  December  day,  with  four  opposite  doors 
opened  and  shut  upon  them,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  as  they  always  had  been.  My  maid 
had  at  length  begged  the  footman  to  go  to  a  fire,  as  the 
children  cried  dreadfully,  and  were  very  cold.  I  under- 
stand the  man  was  a  footman  of  the  name  of  Gaskin,  I 
think,  and  his  answer  was,  if  the  children  are  cold,  you 
can  put  them  back  into  the  carriage,  and  warm  them.  I 
took  them  home  immediately,  and  was  inclined  to  return 
and  ask  why  they  had  been  thus  all  of  a  sudden  treated 
with  this  brutality  and  impertinence,  and  which  was  doubly 
cruel  in  sir  John's  absence;  but  I  deferred  going  mitil  I 
meant  to  take  ray  final  leave,  which  I  did  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  Doctor  Burnaby  was  standing  in  the  hall 
with  every  thing  prepared  for  the  Princess  to  receive  the 
sacrainent.  I  was  ushered  through  notwithstanding,  and 
the  footmen  seemed  to  go  to  and  fro  as  much  at  their 
ease,  as  if  no  such  thing  was  preparing.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  and  received  me  with  Mrs. 
Lisle  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  I  said  I  should  have  been 
gone  before,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  and  in  compliance 
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with  her  coinuiands,  had  come  to  take  my  leave.  She 
did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down,  but  said — God  bless  you ; 
good  bye.  I  then  said,  I  was  much  concerned  I  had 
brought  my  little  girls  a  few  days  past,  and  that  I  should 
never  have  done  so,  but  from  her  royal  highness's  re- 
peated desire.  She  said,  she  was  sorry  ;  and  asked,  who 
used  them  so.  I  told  her,  one  of  her  livery  servants,  and 
sir  John  would  not  like  to  hear  it.  Her  royal  highness 
said,  stop  a  moment;  flew  past  me  through  the  hall 
where  Doctor  Burnaby  stood  waiting  for  her,  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  returned  with  a  white-paper  box,  push- 
ing it  into  my  hand — God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lady  Doug- 
las. I  said,  I  vfished  to  decline  taking  any  thing,  that 
my  object  in  coming  there  was  to  offer  her  my  duty,  and 
tell  her  how  ill  my  children  had  been  used.  I  could  not 
conceive  how  any  footman  could  use  the  freedom  of  treat- 
ing sir  John's  children  so,  unless  he  had  been  desired. 
She  only  answered,  "  Oh !  no,  indeed :  good  bye."  I 
attempted  to  put  the  box  into  her  hands,  saying  I  had  ra- 
ther not  have  it ;  but  she  dropped  her  hands  and  turned 
away.  I  therefore  wished  Mrs.  Lisle  and  Miss  Fitzge- 
rald good  morning  and  went  aw  ay.  Doctoi  Burnaby 
spoke  to  me  as  I  passed  him,  and,  looking  back,  1  saw 
her  royal  highness's  head;  she  was  looking  out  after  me 
to  see  if  she  had  fairly  got  rid  of  me,  and  laughing  im- 
moderately at  Dr.   Burnaby  in  his  gown      I  quitted  her 
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house,  resolved  never  to  re-enter  it  but  for  form'-sake,  and 
wrote  her  word,  that  as  I  had  long  been  treated  rudely 
and  my  children  whom  she  courted  to  her  house,  Mere 
now  nsulted  there,  I  felt  a  dislike  to  accepting  a  present 
thrown  at  me,  as  it  were,  under  sucli  unpleasant  circum- 
stances; that  I  had  not  untied  the  box,  and  requested  she 
would  permit  me  to  return  it ;  and  that  as  I  was  an  Eng- 
lish gentlewoman,  and  defied  her  to  say  she  had  ever  seen 
a  single  impropriety  in  my  conduct,  I  would  never  suffer 
myself  to  be  ill  used  without  a  clear  explanation.  The 
Princess  wrote  back  a  most  haughty  imperious  reply,  de- 
siring me  to  keep  the  box,  stiled  herself  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  almost  every  line,  and  insulted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  returned  an  answer  insisting  upon  her  explaining  her- 
self (D.D.)  This  she  returned  me  unopened,  saying,  she 
would  not  open  my  second  letter,  and  had  therefore  sent  it 
to  me  to  put  in  the  fire,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  put  the 
matter  in  oblivion,  as  she  desired  me  to  do,  wished  me 
and  my  dear  little  children  well,  and  should  at  all  times 
be  glad  to  see  her  former  neighbour.  I  did  as  she  de- 
sired, and  went  away  at  Christmas  without  ever  seeing  or 
hearing  more  of  her  royal  highness,  and  found  in  the 
paper  box  a  gold  necklace,  with  a  medallion  suspended 
from  it. 

Thus  ended  ray  intercourse,   for  the  present,  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  year  1 803. 
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J.  .When  tve  resided  in  Devonshire,  seeing  by  the  papers 
that  her  royal  highness  was  ill,  we  sent  a  note  of  enquiry 
to  the  lady  in  waiting,  which  was  answered  very  politely, 
and  even  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  her  royal  highness's 
orders.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  from 
abroad,  sir  John  returned  to  town  to  attend  him,  and 
when  we  drove  to  Blackheath  to  see  our  friends,  I  left 
my  card  for  her  royal  highness,  who  was  visiting  Mr. 
Canning ;  the  moment  she  returned  home  she  commanded 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  send  me  word  never  to  repeat  my  visits 
to  Blackheath.  I  gave  sir  John  the  note,  and  must  con- 
fess, accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  her  haughty  overbear- 
ing caprice,  yet  this  exceeded  my  belief  of  what  she  was 
capable  of,  being  so  inconsistent  with  her  two  last  letters; 
but  the  fact  was,  she  thought  we  were  gone  above  200 
miles  from  her,  and  should  be  there  for  many  years,  and 
she  never  calculated  upon  the  return  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  having  very  often  told  me  his  royal 
highness  would  never  live  in  England,  in  his  majesty's  life- 
time ;  that  she  was  certain  of  that,  and  had  reasons  for 
knowing  it ;  and  sir  John  would  never  have  him  here.(E.E.) 
I  suppose  she  had  taken  this  into  her  head,  because  she 
wished  it;  and,  therefore,  the  return  of  his  royal  highness 
was  a  mortal  death-blow  to  all  her  hopes  on  this  score ; 
and  when  she  found  that  his  royal  highness  was  not  only 
returned,  but  that  sir  John  was  in  attendance,  and  that 


his  royal  higViness  was  at  Cailton-house,  "wherfe  sir  John 
might  see  and  have  the  honour  of  Taeing  made  known  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  heryear  and  rage  got  the  better  of 
every  prudent  consideration,   and  she   commanded  Mrs. 
Vernon  to  dismiss  me  as  I  have  mentioned.     Had  the 
Princess  of  Wales  written  to  me  herself,  and  told  me,  in 
a  civil  manner,  that  she  would  thank  me  to  keep  away,  I 
should  have  acquainted  her,  that  I  wished  to  do  so,  and 
had  only  called  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  there  the 
matter  would  have  ended ;  unless  I  had  ever  been  called 
upon  (as  I  am  now)  by  his  Majesty,  or  the  heir  apparent. 
In  that  case,  as  in  this,  I  should  have  made  it  my  sacred 
duty  to  have  answered,  as  upon  my  oath :  but  the  circum- 
stance   of  being  driven  out  of  her  house  by  the  hands  of 
the  lady  in  waiting,  as  if  I  had  deserved  it,  and  as  if  I  were 
a   culprit,    was    wounding   one  with   a  poisoned  arrow, 
which  left  the  wound  to  fester  after  it  had  torn  and  stab- 
bed me ;  it  was  a  refinement  in  insult,  for  the  Princess 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  me  herself,  and 
had  commanded  me  never  to  hold  intercourse  with  her 
through  her  ladies,  but  always  directly  to  herself;  and  so 
particular  were  her  directions  and  permission  upon  this 
liead,  that  she  told  me  never  to  put  my  letters  under  cover, 
but  always  direct  them  to  herself.(FF.)    I  felt  so  miserable, 
that  Mrs.  Vernon,  to  whom  I  was  known,  and  for  whom 
sir  John  and  myself  had  an  esteem,  should  think  ill  of  me. 
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and  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Princess,  saying,  "  From  the 
moment  she  judged  proper  to  come  mto  my  family,  I 
always  conducted  myself  to  her  royal  highness  with  the 
respect  her  high  station  demanded ;  and  that  when  she 
forced  her  secrets  upon  me,  I  had  (whatsoever  my  senti- 
ments were)  kept  them  most  honourably  for  her,  never 
yet  having  told  sir  John,  although  I  gave  him  my  full 
confidence  in  all  other  things ;  nor  had  I  even,  under  my 
present  aggravation,  imparted  it,  or  meant : — that  after 
such  generous  conduct  on  my  part,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  she  proposed  to  herself  by  persecuting  me ; 
that  I  was  afflicted  at  being  so  placed  in  the  opinion  of  a 
good  woman,  like  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  who  was  free  to  say 
what  she  pleased  upon  the  subject  every  where;  that  it  was 
half  as  bad  to  be  thought  ill  of  as  to  deserve  it;  and  that 
I  would  wait  upon  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  detail  to  her  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  every  thing  which  had  occurred 
since  I  had  known  her  royal  highness ;  and  i  would  ac- 
quaint my  husband  and  family  with  the  same,  and  leave 
them,  and  the  circle  of  my  friends,  to  judge  betwixt  her 
royal  highness  and  myself;  that  I  would  not  lie  under 
an  imputation  of  having  done  wrong ;  and  I  took  my  leave 
of  her  royal  highness  for  ever,  only  first  regretting  1  had 
ever  known  her,  and  thankful  to  be  emancipated  from 
]y[ontagu&-house,  and  that  she  owed  it  to  me  to  have. 
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at   least   dismissed  me  m  a   civil   manner,  by  her  own 
hands" 

Tliis  letter  her  royal  highness  returned  unopened ;  but 
from  its  appearances,  I  had  strong  reason  to  believe  she 
had  read  it.  I  was  resolved,  however,  if  she  had  not,  she 
should  be  taught  better,  as  she  might  not  treat  any  other 
person  so  ill  as  she  had  me,  and  my  mind  was  bent  upon 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Vernon.  I  was  nearly  certain,  if  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  the  Princess  would  make  her  send 
my  letter  back,  and  therefore  I  wrote  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
nearly  a  copy  of  what  I  sent  her  royal  highness,  and  called 
upon  her,  as  she  had  been  always  present,  to  say,  if  she 
ever  saw  any  thing  in  my  behaviour  to  justify  any  rudeness 
towards  me ;  that  I  was  precisely  what  the  Princess  found 
me,  when  the  Princess  walked  up  to  her  knees  in  snozo  to 
seek  my  acquaintance,  and  precisely  the  same  individual 
whom  she  had  thought  worthy  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
her  friendship,  and  whose  lying-in  she  had  attended  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  and  had  thought  worthj  of  shedding 
tears  over ;  that  her  royal  highness  had  thought  proper  to 
confide  iu  me  a  secret,  of  very  serious  importance  to  her- 
self; and  1  would  not,  after  acting  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  to  her,  be  dismissed  by  a  lady  iu  waiting ;  and  I 
meant  to  be  at  Montague-house,  and  have  a  satisfactory 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Vernon ;  and  therefore  she  would 
be  so  good  as  acquaint  her  royal  highness  with  the  contents 
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of  my  letter,  or  lay  it  before  her  royal  highness.  (G.G.) 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sent  back  a  confused  note,  saying,  she 
could  not  shew  the  Princess  my  letter,  unless  she  -was 
called  upon;  and  when  she  opened  it  her  disappointment 
was  great,  for  she  expected  to  have  found  respectful  in- 
quiries after  her  royal  highness's  finger  (which  was  hurt 
when  she  went  to  see  Mr.  Canning),  and  that  I  might 
make  my  mind  easy,  as  ladies  in  waiting  never  repeated 
any  thing ;  and  she  was  astonished  I  had  thrown  out  such 
a  hint.     A  day  or  two  after  a  note  was  sent  to  sir  John, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  requesting  him  to  go  to  Mon- 
tague-house.    The  servant  who  brought  it,  drove  Mrs. 
Vernon  from  Blackheath  home  to  her  own  house  in  town, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  (if  inquiry  is  made) 
that  Mrs.  Vernon  was  put  prematurely  out  of  her  waithig, 
lest  I  should  explain  with  her.     Sir  John  obeyed  her  royal 
highness's  summons,  and  she  received  him  iTi  the  most 
gracious  pleasant  manner,  taking  as  much  pains  to  please 
and  flatter  him  now  as  she  had  formerly  done  by  me,  and 
began  a  conversation  with  him  relating  to  a  General  Innes, 
of  the   Marines,  whom  the  Admiralty   thought  proper, 
with  many  others,  to  put  upon  the  retired  list ;  she  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  desire  to  get  that  officer  reinstated,  and 
consulted  sir  John,  as  belonging  to  the  same  corps,  how 
she  could  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.     Sir   John 
listened  to  her  attentively,  and  made  her  short  and  very 
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polite  answers,  acquainting  her  no  such  thing  was  ever 
done.  She  then  said  she  must  speak  to  Lord  Melville 
about  it,  as  it  was  a  hard  case.  The  luncheon  was  then 
announced,  and  she  ordered  sir  John  to  attend  herself  and 
the  ladies.  Sir  John  found  Mrs.  Vernon  was  sent  off, 
and  a  lady  was  there  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  thought 
was  lady  Carnarvon.  When  they  were  all  seated  sir 
John  remained  on  his  legs,  and  she  looked  anxiously  on 
him,  and  said,  "  My  dear  sir  John,  sit  down  and  eat." 
He  bowed  with  distant  respect,  and  said  he  could  not 
eat;  that  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  town,  and  if  her 
royal  highness  had  no  further  business  with  him  he  would 
beg  leave  to  go.  The  Princess  looked  quite  disconcerted, 
and  said,  "  what  not  eat  any  thing,  not  sit  down :  pray 
take  a  glass  of  wine  then."  He  bowed  again  as  before 
and  repeated  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  "  Well 
then,"  she  said,  "  come  again  soon,  my  dear  sir  John ; 
always  glad  to  see  you."  Sir  John  made  no  reply,  bowed 
and  left  the  room.  I  now  received,  by  the  twopenny 
post,  a  long  anonymous  letter,  written  by  this  restless 
mischievous  person,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which,  in 
language,  which  any  one  who  had  ever  heard  her  speak, 
would  have  known  to  be  hers,  she  called  me  all  kind  of 
names,  impudent,  silliff  wretched,  ungrateful,  and  illiteral 
(meaning  illiterate),  she  tells  me  to  take  that,  and  it  will 
mend  my  ill-temper,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  says,  she  is  a  person 
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high  in  this  government,  and  has  often  an  opportiuiity  of 
*fireely  with  His  Majesty,  and  she  thinks  my  conduct  au- 
thorises h^rto'tell  him  off,  and  that  she  is  my  only  true 
and  integer  friend.     Such  is  the  spirit  of  diis  foreigner, 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  house-maid  to  have  written, 
and   it   encloses   a  fabricated    anonymous   letter,   which 
she    pretends    to   have   received,    and   upon    which    she 
built  her  doubts  and  disapprobation  of  me,  as  it  advises 
her  not  to  trust  me,  for  that  I  am  indiscreet,  and  tell  every 
body  that  the  child  she  look  from  Deptford,  was  her  own. 
The  whole  construction  of  both  these  epistles,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  are  evidently  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  a 
very  ignorant  one,  and  the  vulgarity  of  it  is  altogether 
quite  shocking.     In   one  part  she  exclaims  that  she  did 
not  think  that  I  should  have  had  the  impudence  to   come 
on  her  door  again,  and  tells  me  'tis  for  my  being  indiscreet 
and  noi  having  allowed  her  to  call  me  a  liar,  that  she  treats 
me  thus,  and  that  I  would  do  well  to  remember  the  story 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Queen,  and  Lady  Douglas.     I  was 
instantly    satisfied   it  was    from  her   royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and   that  Mrs.   Fitzgerald  had  shewn 
her  my  letter,  and  this  was  the   answer  to  it.     I   immedi- 
ately carried  it  to  sir  John  Douglas,  who  said  he  was  sure 
it  came  from  the  Princess,  and  he  shewed  it  to  sir  Sidney 

*  So  in  tke  authenticated  copy ;  some  words  seem  omitted. 
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Smith,  who  said,  every  word  and  expression  in  it  were  those 
which  the  Princess  of  Wales  constantly  used.(H.H.)    Sir 
John  desired  nie  now  to  give  him  a  full  explanation  of 
what  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  con- 
fided to   me,   and  whether  I  had  ever  mentioned  iti     I 
gave  him  my  solemn  word  of  honour  it  had  never  paiised 
my  lips,  and  I  was  only  now  going  to  utter  it  at  his  posi- 
tive desire.  (1. 1.)  i   ■ 
•     That  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  told  me 
she.was  with  child,  and  that  it  came  to  life  at  Lady  Willougli- 
by's,  that  if  she  was  discovered  she  would  give  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  credit,  for  she  slept  at  Carlton-house  twice 
the  year  she  w  as  pregnant ;  that  she  often  spoke  of  her 
situation,  compared  herself  and  m^  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  told  me,  when  she  shewed  me  the  child,  that  it  was 
the  little  boy  she  had  two  days  after  I  last  saw  her,  that 
was  the  30tli  of  October ;  therefore  her  son  was  bom  upon 
the    1st  of  November,  and  I  took  a  retrospect  view  of 
things  after  I  knew  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  found  her 
royal  highness  must  have  gone  down  stairs  and  dined  with 
all  the  Chancellors  about  the  4th  day  after  she  was  de-' 
livered,  with  the  intention,   if  discovered,  of  having  them 
all  to  say  they  dined  with  her  in  perfect  health  so  early  in 
November,  that  it  could  not  be.     Sir  Jolni  recollected 
all  her  whims,  and  went  over  her  whole  conduct,  and  he 
firmly  believes  her  to  be  the  motlier  of  the  reputed  Dept- 
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ford  child.  (K.K.)  I  then  acquainted  him  of  the  pains  she 
had  taken  to  estrange  my  mind  and  affections  from  him,  and 
he  saw  her  pursuit  of  now  changing  sides,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  estrange  him  from  me,  lest,  if  we  lived  in  a  happy 
state  of  confidence,  I  might  make  known  her  situation  to 
him :  and  we  agreed,  that  as  we  had  no  means  of  commu- 
nicating at  present  with  his  Majesty,  or  the  heir  apparent, 
we  must  wait  patiently  until  called  upon  to  bring  for- 
ward her  conduct,  as  there  seemed  little  doubt  we  should 
one  day  be.  Finding  that  sir  John  Douglas  did  not 
choose  to  visit  where  his  wife  was  discarded  and  hurt  in 
the  estimation  of  her  acquaintance,  her  fury  became  so 
unbounded  that  she  sought  what  she  could  do  most  atro- 
cious, wicked,  and  inhuman;  she  reached  her*  it 
would  seem,  and  the  result  was,  she  made  two  drawings 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  sent  them  to  us  by  the  twopenny 
post,  representing  me  as  having  disgraced  myself  with  his 
old  friend  sir  Sidney  Smith.  They  are  of  the  most  inde- 
cent hature,  drawn  with  her  own  hand,  and  words  upon 
them  in  her  own  hand-writing.(L.L.)  Sir  John,  sir  Sidney, 
and  myself,  can  all  swear  point  blank,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  and  if  her  royal  highness  is  a  subject  and  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  this  country  (and  I  conceive  her  to  be 
so,)  she  ought  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  those  laws  for 

*  A  blank  in  the  authenticated  copy. 
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doing  tlius,  to  throw  firebrands  into  the  bosom  of  a  quiet 
family. 

My  husband,  with  that  cool  good  sense  which  has  ever 
marked  his  character,  and  with  a  belief  in  my  innocence, 
which  nothing  but  facts  can  stagger  (for  it  is  founded  upon 
ray  having  been  faithful  to  him  nine  years  before  we  were 
married,  and  seven  years  since),  as  well  as  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  sir  Sidney  Smith's  character  and  dispo- 
sition, and  having  seen  the  Princess  of  Wales's  loose  and 
vicious  character,  put  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  M'ent 
instantly  to  sir  Sidney  Smith.  Sir  Sidney  was  as  much 
astonished  as  we  had  been.  Sir  John  then  told  him,  he 
put  the  question  to  him,  and  expected  an  answer  such  as 
an  officer  and  gentleman  ought  to  give  to  his  friend;  sir 
Sidney  Smith  gave  sir  John  his  hand,  as  his  old  friend 
and  companion,  and  assured  him,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  that  the  whole  was 
the  most  audacious  and  wicked  calumny;  and  he  would 
swear  to  its  being  the  hand-writing  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  that  he  believed  Lady  Douglas  to  be  the  same 
virtuous  domestic  woman  he  thought  her,  when  sir  John 
first  made  him  known  to  her.  Sir  Sidney  added,  "  I 
never  said  a  word  to  your  wife,  but  what  you  might  have 
heard ;  and  had  I  been  so  base  as  to  attempt  any  thing  of 
the  kind  under  your  roof,  I  should  deserve  for  you  to 

shoot  me  like  a  mad  dog.     I  am  ready  to  go  with  Ladjr 
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Douglas  and  yourself,  and  let  us  ask  her  what  she  means 
by  it,-  confront  her."  Accordingly  Sir  John  wrote  a  note 
to  the  lady  in  waiting,  which  was  to  this  effect;  "sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas,  and  sir  Sidney  Smith,  present  their 
compliments  to  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  request  she  will 
have  the  goodness  to  say  to  her  royal  highness  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  that  they  are  desirous  of  having  an  audience 
of  her  royal  highness  immediately."  We  received  no 
answer  to  this  note,  but  in  a  few  days,  an  answer  was  sent 
to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  stating,  that  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  much  indisposed  and  could  not  see 
any  one  at  present.  This  was  directed  to  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  at  our  house,  although  he  did  not  live  there.  This 
was  an  acknowledgement  of  her  guilt :  she  could  not  face 
us ;  it  was  satisfactory  to  u»  all,  for  it  said— I  am  the 
author,  let  me  off;  but  to  make  one's  satisfaction  upon 
this  the  more  perfect,  and  to  warn  her  of  the  danger  she 
run  of  discovery,  when  she  did  such  flagrant  things,  I 
wrote  the  under-written  note  and  put  it  into  the  Post- 
office,  directed  to  herself. 
"  Madam, 
"  I  received  your  former  anonymous  letter  safe;  also, 
your  two  last,  with  drawings. 
I  am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS." 
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It  appears  evident  that  her  royal  highness  received  this 
safe,  and  felt  how  she  had  committed  herself,  for,  instead 
of  returning  it  in  the  old  style,  she  sent  for  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  requested  him  to  send  for  sir 
Sidney,  and  by  the  post  sir  Sidney  received  an  anouy 
mous  letter,  saying,  the  writer  of  that  wished  for  no  civil 
dissensions,  and  that  there  seldom  was  a  difference  where, 
if  the  parties  wished  it,  they  could  not  arrange  matters. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  brought  this  curious  letter  to  shew  sir 
John,  and  we  were  all  satisfied  it  was  from  her  royal  high- 
ness, who,  thinking  sir  Sidney  and  sir  John  might,  by  this 
time,  be  cutting  each  other's  throats,  sent  very  graciously 
to  stop  them ;  in  short,  she  called  them  civil  dissensions. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  being  employed  to 
negotiate,  sent  for  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  acquainted  him, 
that  he  was  desired  by  her  royal  highness  to  say,  that  she 
would  see  sir  Sidney  Smith  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
provided,  when  he  came  to  her,  he  avoided  all  disagree- 
able discussions  whatsoever.  His  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent  then  sought  from  sir  Sidney  an  explanation 
of  the  matter :  sir  Sidney  Smith  then  gave  the  Duke  of 
Kent  a  full  detail  of  circumstances,  and  ended  by  saying, 
"  We  all  could,  and  would,  swear  the  drawings  and 
words  contained  in  those  covers  were  written  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales ;  for,  as  if  she  were  fully  to  convict 

herself,  she  had  sealed  one  of  the  covers  with  the  identical 
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seal  she  had  used  upon  the  cover,  when  she  summoned 
sir  John  to  luncheon  at  Montague-house."  His  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  finding  what  a  scrape  she  had 
entangled  herself  in,  exclaimed;  "Abominable!  foolish, 
to  be  sure ;  but  sir  Sidney  Smith,  as  this  matter,  if  it 
makes  a  noise,  may  distress  his  Majesty,  and  be  injurious 
to  his  health,  I  wish  sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  would 
(at  least  for  the  present)  try  to  forget  it;  and  if  my 
making  them  a  visit  would  be  agreeable,  and  soothe  their 
minds,  I  will  go  w  ith  all  my  heart,  though  1  am  not  yet 
acquainted  with  them,  and  I  will  speak  fully  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  point  out  to  her  the  danger  of  doing 
such  things ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  very  injurious 
to  his  Majesty's  health,  if  it  came  to  his  ears  just  now." 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  came  from  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Kent  to  us,  and  delivered  his  royal  highness's  message. 
Sir  John  declined  all  negociation :  but  told  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  that  he  was  empowered  to  say  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent  from  him,  that  of  whatsoever  extent  he  might 
*  his   injuries,  and  however  anxious  he 

might  be  to  seek  justice,  yet  when  he  received  such  an  in- 
timation from  one  of  the  royal  family,  he  would  certainly 
pause  before  he,  took  any  of  those  measures  he  meant  to 
take ;  and  if  that  was  the  case,  and  his  royal  highness  the 


•  So  in  tlie  anthenticated  copy. 
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Duke  of  Kent  was  desirous  of  his  being  quiet,  lest  his 
Majesty's  health  or  peace  might  be  disturbed  by  it,  his 
duty  and  his  attachment  to  his  Sovereign  were  so  sincere, 
that  he  would  bury  (for  the  present)  his  private  calamity, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Mi^esty's  repose  and  the  public  good; 
but  he  begged  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  bind  himself  hereafter,  but  reserve  to  himself  a 
full  right  of  exposing  the  Princess  of  Wales,  when  he 
judged  it  might  be  done  ^ith  the  greatest  effect,  and  when 
it  was  not  likely  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  country .(M.M.) 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  told  us  that  he  had  delivered  sir 
John's  message,  verbatim,  to  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  and  a 
short  time  afterwards,  his  royal  highness  commanded  Sir 
John  and  sir  Sidney  to  dine  with  him  at  Kensington  Pa- 
lace,- but  the  Duke  of  Kent  did  not  speak  to  sir  John 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  matter  rested  there,  and  would 
have  slept  for  a  lime,  had  not  the  Princess  of  Wales  re- 
commenced a  fresh  torrent  of  outrage  against  sir  John ; 
and  had  he  not  discovered,  that  she  was  attempting  to 
undermine  his  and  Lady  Douglas's  character.  Sir  John, 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  communicate  his  situation  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  order  that  he 
might  acquaint  the  royal  family  of  the  manner  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  proceeding  in,  and  to  claim  his 
Majesty's  and  the  heir  apparent's  protection.  His  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,   with  that  goodness  and 
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consideration  sir  John  expected  from  him,  has  informed 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  sir  John 
word,  that  "  He  desired  to  have  a  full  detail  of  all  that 
passed  during  their  acquaintance  with  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  how  they  became  known 
to  her,  it  appearing  to  the  heir  apparent,  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  that 
his  Majesty's  dearest  interests,  and  those  of  this  country, 
were  very  deeply  involved  in  the  question;  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  commanded  them  to  be 
very  circumstantial  in  their  detail  respecting  all  they  may 
know  relative  to  the  child  the  Princess  of  Wales  affected 
to  adopt.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  repeat,  that, 
being  so  called  upon,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  detail  what 
they  know,  for  the  information  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  they  have  so  done,  as  upon  oath, 
after  having  very  seriously  considered  the  matter,  and  are 
ready  to  authenticate  whatever  they  have  said,  if  it  should 
be  required,  for  his  Majesty's  further  information.  I  have 
drawn  up  this  detail  in  the  best  manner  I  could ;  and  fear, 
from  my  never  having  before  attempted  a  thing  of  the 
kind,  it  will  be  full  of  errors,  and  being  much  fatigued 
from  writing  of  it,  from  the  original,  in  eight  and  forty 
hours ;  of  the  facts  contained  therein,  I  believe  they  are 
correct ;  I  am  ready  to  assert,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  I  knoT**  them  all  to  be  true. 

CHARLOTTE  DOUGLAS. 


io$ 


COMMENTARIES 


ON  THE  PRECEDING 


NARRATIVE. 


(A.)  Page  46.  It  ought  not  to  be  here  a  question, 
whether  this  assertion  be  true  or  false.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  can  be  advanced  by  interest  or  partiality,  the  pub- 
lic will  exercise  a  discretionary  opinion,  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  argue  on  the  probability  or  improbability  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  narrative,  from  the  apparent  consistency 
of  the  whole.  One  question  however  may  be  asked;  did 
the  Princess,  or  did  she  not,  sleep  two  nights  at  Carlton- 
house?     The   commencing  sentences   of    the   narrative 
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show,  that  the  demand  made  upon  Lady  D.  for  informa- 
tion, was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  evaded.  What  she  says 
about  her  sense  of  duty,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  mo- 
ral, sensible,  and  proper. 


(B.)  Page  46.  Are  not  these  very  creditable  and  jus- 
tifiable reasons  for  her  interference  ?  Any  person  so  edu- 
cated and  connected,  must  have  felt  a  similar  inclination 
to  make  the  exposure  ;  but  few  would  have  had  sufficient 
resolution  to  place  themselves  in  a  condition  for  encoun- 
tering those  dangers  and  that  obloquy,  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  investigation,  pro- 
vided that  it  should  terminate  in  the  way  it  has  done.  It 
could  have  required  no  penetration  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Douglas  to  forsee  that  she  w'ould  inevitably  become  an 
object  of  general  indignation  and  injustice,  as  long  as  any 
part  of  her  exposition  were  not  implicitly  believed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  happened  (as  in  fact  it  did)  that  her  ipsa 
dixit  had  not  been  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  authorise 
any  public  proceedings,  she  would  nevertheless  have  been 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  malignant  calumniator,  and 
the  prejudice  would  even  have  been  stronger  against  her, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  her  details  having  apparently 
received  no  credence.  Even  the  pretended  friends  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  would  not  have  failed  to  seize  on  this 
circumstance  to  blast  the  unfortunate  Lady's  reputation  and 
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destroy  her  peace.  We  therefore  repeat  and  insist,  that 
an  evident  proof  of  fortitude,  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Douglas,  is,  her  making  such  a  statement.  Besides,  her 
assertion,  that  she  entered  upon  these  particulars  by  de- 
sire of  the  Heir  Apparent,  (who  could  not  feel  otherwise 
than  deeply  interested  in  acquiring  a  just  knowledge  of 
the  facts,)  is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  opinion  that  she  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  in  this  exposure,  than  her 
loyalty,  or  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family,  to  whom  it 
appears  her  husband  was  devoted,  not  only  as  a  public 
servant,  but  from  motives  of  grateful  attachment  for 
private  patronage.  This  person,  however,  and  his  lady, 
are  by  no  means  solitary  instances  of  the  instability  of 
royal  friendships.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  inju- 
rious to  individual  prosperity,  than  zealous  attachment 
to  the  great  from  principle  alone ;  as  such  earnest  at- 
tachments scarcely  ever  meet  with  other  recompense 
than  apathy,  neglect,  and  callous  ingratitude,  and  are 
therefore  at  best  but  a  thankless  waste  of  talents  and 
integrity. 


(C.)  Page  48,  line  10  from  the  bottom.  Nothing  can 
be  more  likely  than  the  preceding  passages.  It  was  ex- 
tremely probable  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  informant. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  sort  of  character ;  though  we  believe,^ 
that,  sailor-like,  his  virtues  may  be  assimilated  with  those 
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of  the  African  negroes,  which,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  President  Jefferson,  of  America,  lie  more  in 
the  heart  than  the  head!  Reverting  however  to  the  sen- 
tence on  which  this  note  depends,  who  knows  that  sir 
Sidney's  eulogies  on  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
Lady  Douglas  may  not  have  been  the  first  excitations 
of  that  female  curiosity  which  led  to  the  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  the  Princess  ©f  Wales !  ITiis  said  female 
curiesity  is  a  deuce  of  a  thing  !  A  little  touch  of  it  must, 
we  think,  have  operated  upon  that  buxom  demirep, 
Mary  Wilson,  who  told  Fanny  Lloyd,  that  one  day  she  saw 
something  going  forwards,  at  Montague-house,  that  "  har- 
rowed up  her  soul,"  and  made  "  each  particular  hair  to 
stand  on  end,  like  quilb  upon  the  fretful  porcupine!"* 
As  to  sir  Sidney,  he  is  a  hero,  alike  victorious  in  the  fields 
of  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  his  well-known  prowess,  like  that 
of  Mark  Antony  and  Caesar,  cannot  but  be  a  carte-blanche 
of  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  softer  sex !  If  report 
say  true,  it  is  not  only  at  Montague-house  that  this 
fortunate  admiral  has  made  a  figure.  The  little  tyrant, 
Cupid,  is  reported  to  have  tipped  the  point  of  his  dirk 
with  tfiat  subtle,  insinuating  poison,  which,  when  aided 
by  the  imposing  auxiliaries  of  an  uniform,  ind  fame  for 
deeds  of  arms,  does  sO  much  mischief  in  the  world!  In- 
deed, fame  ahd  externals  will  at  any  time  impart  to  a 

*  See  Edwards's  Edition  of  the  Book*  p.  104. 
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brawny,  broad-shouldered  waggoner,  the  graces  Of  an 
Adonis,  and  level  all  distinctions  to  one  common  rank, 
with  more  efFeet  than  all  the  patriotism  on  earth!  But 
it  is  known  that  the  Knight  of  Jerusalem  is  equi-distajit 
in  pretensions,  between  the  two  extreme  characters 
which  we  have  coupled  by  way  of  contrast.  We  must> 
however,  say  a  word  or  two  more  concerning  this  gal- 
lant admiral.  Most  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  that 
sometime  ago,  it  was  asserted  in  all  the  newspapers, 
that  "  at  an  interview  with  a  certain  eminent  character, 
he  had  entered  into  %uch  explanations  of  the  occurrences 
at  Montague-house  as  were  deemed  perfectly  satisfact07y, 
as  far  as  related  to  himself,  and  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, the  honour  of  dining  with  the  Personage  ia 
question."  Now,  suppose,  that  by  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary means,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
whole  of  his  precious  table-talk  should  be  known  to  thos& 
who  could,  if  they  should  think  fit,  give  it  pubUcity! 
Would  it  not  be  a  sort  of  a  treat,  to  enliven  the  dull  routine 
of  insipidity  which  prevails  at  the  winter  card-tables? 
This  and  much  more  certainly  is  known  to  those  who  can 
go  on  with  the  subject  as  long  as  they  think  proper; 
and  afterwards  the  Devil,  or  any  one  else,  may  furnish 
the  supplement! 

(D.)  Page  49.    This  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  seem*. 
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is  nevertheless  of  great  consequence  to  our  illustrations. 
It  shows  that  the  Princess  forced  the  intercourse.  Her 
curiosity,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  seems  to  have  been 
powerfully  excited  by  the  unqualified  eulogiuins  of  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  this  passion  was  not  satiated  with  a 
single  interview.  With  the  natural  and  justifiable  propen- 
sity of  the  sex,  she  wished  to  know  more  of  the  female 
in  whose  praise  the  men  spoke  so  loudly.  She,  therefore* 
not  only  invites  her  to  her  house,  but  introduces  her,  as  a 
chosen  associate,  to  her  select  and  nohle friends !  This  much 
at  least,  we  are  authorised  to  infer,  from  the  part  of  the 
narrative  now  under  consideration. 


(E.)  Page  50.  In  this  as  well  as  some  other  parts  of 
the  narrative,  there  certainly  does  seem  something  ex- 
tremely capricious,  and  it  might  be  said,  even  fulsome,  on 
the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  We  are  certain,  that 
any  English  lady  must  be  disgusted  with  such  nauseating 
liberties,  if  such  were  ever  taken  with  her,  by  one  of  her 
own  sex :  they  remind  us  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Antonina, 
Queen  of  Abo  /"  The  only  palliation  which  can  be  offered 
for  such  freedoms  is  the  loose  and  perhaps  harmless,  but 
certainly  indelicate,  customs  of  the  continent!  Without 
any  inclination  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative,  we  shall  nevertheless  here  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  prejudice  against  Lady 
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Douglas  on  account  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  of  her 
remarks,  there  are  some  parts  which  bear  such  evident 
marks  oi  probability ,  that  sophistry  itself  would  be  lost 
in  attempting  to  enter  the  mazes  of  justification ! 


(F.)  Page  50.  It  is  very  Hkely,  admitting  this  not  to 
be  totally  destitute  of  truth,  that  many  of  the  associates 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were  then  present,  must 
have  been  struck  with  this  absurd  conduct ;  and  it  may 
have  become  the  subject  of  their  subsequent  observa- 
tions. Indeed,  if  various  sinister  remarks  were  not  well 
known  to  have  been  current  on  this  very  topic,  long  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  Book,  one  might  the  more 
easily  suppose  it  to  be  altogether  a  fabrication.  But 
every  person  connected  with  the  fashionable  world,  knows 
such  matters  to  have  been  the  theme  of  constant  con- 
versation in  all  high  associations. 


(G.)  Page  5 1 .  Now,  suppose  the  question  of  the  ve- 
racity of  Lady  Douglas  were  to  be  put  at  issue  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  very  passage.  Could  the  Duke 
of  Kent  not  recollect  whether  any  thing  so  ridiculously 
gallant  did  or  did  not  take  place?  Suppose  the  cen- 
surable indiscretions  of  the  end  of  last  year  should  be  re- 
newed  in  the  present  season,  how  easily  might  recourse  be 
had  to  such  evidence  as  would  rebut  the  charges  of  the 
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"  stingers  and  tenomers  /"  Certainly  the  Duke  of  Kent 
could  either  give  an  unequivocal  denial  of  the  occur- 
rence, or  he  must  admit  the  statement  to  be  literally  colo- 
red ;  for  it  is  too  brief  and  pointed  to  be  frittered  down 
or  modified.  — 


(H.)  Page  5 1 .  Enough  has  already  been  said  (that  is, 
presupposing  an^  veracity  in  the  narrative)  to  justify  this 
opinion  of  Lady  Douglas;  the  term  might  have  been 
mora  strong  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 


(I.)  Page  53.  In  the  whole  of  the  preceding  passages, 
there  is  described  a  degree  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  towards  Lady  Douglas  which  indicates  a  forma- 
tion of  the  strongest  partiality.  The  offer  was  of  that 
generous  and  condescending  nature  which  never  fails  to 
excite  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  parties  so  honoured,  pro- 
vided they  have  any  pretensions  to  decency  or  sentiment. 
Could  it  then  be  any  trijie,  any  insignificant  or  pitiful 
piqtie,  which  could  have  induced  Lady  Douglas  to  invent 
gross  and  scandalous  falsehoods  and  calumnies?  There 
loay  be  such  baseness  in  the  world;  but  it  must  appeai* 
to  us  io  a  "  tangible  shape,"  before  we  can  give  credit  to 
it!  Consistency,  leaving  decency  out  of  the  question,  is 
at  variance  with  the 'supposition  that  this  story  is  the 
"  mere  invention  of  an  enemy."    We  are,  therefore,  on 


the  whole,  more  than  ever  incUned  to  believe  in  the  asser- 
tion at  page  45,  respecting  the  only  motives  that  induced 
Ladj  D.  to  make  the  exposure. 


(K.)  Page  54.  This  is  really  a  very  strong  and  bold  as- 
sertion. It  is  one  of  those  which  have  drawn  down  so 
inuch  contumely  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor ;  and  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  is  either  an  infamous 
libel,  or  it  must  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  All  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  that  personage  must  know  well 
enough,  whether  her  general  conversation  could  be  at  all 
liable  to  the  construction  here  put  upon  it.  The  con- 
cluding inference  of  Lady  Douglas  may  be  deemed  &e- 
Vf.re ;  but,  if  the  previous  assertions  have  the  least  founda- 
tion, then  is  the  conclusion  liberal,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks 
to  find  a  natural  justification  for  what  is  morally  inde- 
fensible ! 


(L.)  Page  55.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
\yhich  the  public  have  no  more  right  to  believe  than  they 
have  to  censure  the  author  for  asserting  it.  It  has  been 
saidi  and  most  truly,  that  women  are  no  judges  of  each 
others'  beauty.  Talents,  however,  may  be  estimated  by 
an  unerring  scal^;  and  such  is  their  attraction,  when  pos- 
sessed by  females  in  high  or  genteel  life,  that  one  hour's 
couversatioa  affords  sufficient  scope  to  discover  the  full 
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extent  of  them.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
Lady  Douglas  has  not  here  been  influenced  by  some  por- 
tion of  prejudice. 


(M.)  Page  56.  The  whole  of  this  story  is  ludicrous, 
nay,  ridiculous ;  and  its  accuracy  appears  less  question- 
able than  several  of  the  other  assertions  in  the  narrative. 
It  would  make  a  good  scene  in  a  modern  novel. 

ni\.  

^^(N.)  Page  56.  This  and  other  parts  of  some  sentences, 
in  the  narrative,  though  marked  in  italic  letters  by  Lady 
Douglas,  are  no  farther  worthy  of  notice  than  because 
they  are  German  idioms.  Persons  unacquainted  with  this 
fact,  may  be  apt  to  put  an  indelicate  construction  upon 
the  phrase,  as  it  appears  in  print.  We  may,  however, 
observe,  en  passant,  that  foreigners,  even  when  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  language,  find  nothing  so  difficult  as 
to  get  rid  of  these  idioms.  It  is  evident,  that  Lady 
Douglas  has  recorded  them  in  a  way  which  she  could  not 
have  done,  unless  accustomed  to  the  talk  of  persons  who  do 
not  speak  English  correctly. 


(O.)  Page  58.  There  is  certainly  nothing  criminal 
in  this  expression  of  astonishment;  for  we  have  la- 
mentable proofs  that  such  things  are  always  happening. 
Alas !  many  a  baneful,  slippery,  serpent  insinuates  itself 
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into  the  Eden  of  domestic  happiness,  and  gluts  upon 
FORBIDDEN  FRUIT:  hencc,  when  hospitality  is  so  fre- 
quently invaded  by  the  infamy  o(  false  friends,  th^  finding 
of  exceptions  in  high  life  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  creditable 
to  those  ladies  who  are  less  licentious  than  their  neigh- 
bours ! 


(P.)  Page  38.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  German  school ;  and,  if  the  opinion  in  question  were 
really  that  of  the  Personage  alluded  to,  she  must  be  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  works  of  that  school,  which  would 
have  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  foundations  of  our  mo- 
rality, if  British  good  sense  had  not  consigned  them  to 
merited  contempt  and  oblivion. 


(Q.)  Page  59.  There  has  been  by  far  too  much  con- 
sequence attached  to  this  Letter.  Every  body  who  had 
heard  it  mentioned  before  the  appearance  of  the  Book, 
believed  it  to  be  a  carte  blanche,  for  the  Princess  to  Jill 
up,  in  what  manner  she  pleased !  We  surely  need  not 
enlai^e  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nor 
can  the  most  splenetic  critic  torture  it  into  a  document 
which  allows  the  smallest  liberty  to  the  Lady,  beyond  a 
conduct  of  strict  propriety.  There  is  no  other  part  of 
the  Book,  at  the  publicity  of  which  the  illustrious  Letter- 
writer  has  so  much  reason  to  be  gratified ;  as  it  vindicates 
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iiis  character  from  a  groundless,  though  reputed  stain,  to 
which  it  had  for  years  been  subjected. 


(R.)  Page  60.  Her  Royal  Highness's  subsequent  expe- 
rience must  have  amply  convinced  her  of  what  she  might 
here  have  meant  to  say.  The  Addressers,  amidst  all  their 
fulsome  flattery,  took  care  to  remind  her,  that  this  is  the 
only  country  in  which  Justice  can  be  obtained  by  persons 
of  every  rank.  We  trfist  the  melancholy  fate  of  her  il- 
lustrious and  unfortunate  aunt,  the  late  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, was  present  in  her  mind's  eye,  when  she  paid  this 
feeling  tribute  to  British  liberty. 


(S.)  Page  62.  A  very,  natural  apprehension  of  Lady 
Douglas:  though  the  same  question  might  have  been 
asked  by  any  other  female,  on  hearing  so  preposterous  an 
exposition. 


<T.')  Page  63.  We  cannot  admit  this  inference  to  be 
correct.  Has  Lady  Douglas  ever  known  such  an  instance 
as  she  her«  ppe-supposes  ?  We  think  not.  But  we 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  very 
pleasing  to  Lady  Douglas  herself,  though  it  will  be  one 
farther  proof  of  our  own  independence  of  all  parties^  or 
persons^  named  in  this  publication.  There  is.a  blunt  old 
English  proverb,  which   is  here  very  apposite;  it  runs 
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thus :  "  Give  even  unto  the  Devil  his  due !"  Now  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  persuade  ourselves  that  the  passages 
which  precede  this  note  have  a  just  foundation.  We  have, 
all  through  this  our  pamphlet,  defended  Lady  D.  on  the 
ground  of  her  having  sworn  to  the  principal  points  in  this 
statement ;  and  we  repeat,  that  till  proofs  of  ferjury  be 
offered,  the  world  is  bound  to  believe  her.  Still  there  is 
something  so  winaturally  improbable  in  this  part  of  her 
narrative,  that  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  it  is  alto- 
gether a  gross  misconstruction  of  certain  ideas  expressed 
in  imperfect  English !  But  if  this  liberal  supposition  were 
to  be  contested,  how  greatly  must  the  character  of  Lady 
Douglas  sink,  through  her  conduct  on  the  occasion,  if  not 
in  point  of  morality,  at  least  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
firmness.  If  it  were  possible  that  she  could  have  been  so 
grossly  insulted,  it  ought  not  to  have  required  a  moment's 
hesitation  on  her  part,  to  resolve  to  quit,  for  ever,'a  man- 
sion, iu  which  so  great  an  outrage  had  been  offered  to 
her  sense  of  modesty  and  decency  !  Even  if  she  were  a 
timid  woman,  she  might  at  least  have  summoned  sufficient 
fortitude  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  disgusting  particu- 
lars ;  for  not  even  'Royalty,  or  any  thing  that  bears  its 
semblance,  should  ever  be  suffered  to  abase  the  dignity  of 
female  virtue.  If  it  could  be  said,  that  a  proper  retort 
and  abrupt  departure  might  have  been  taken  as  insult,  we 

answer^  let  it  have  been  so ;  and  it  would  have  been  be- 

/   2 
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yond  all  comparison  inferior  to  the  ihsult  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  she  herself  had  received.  How 
different  was  the  conduct  of  Publius  Rutilius,  as  re- 
corded by  Valerius! — but  he,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a 
woman,  but  a  spirited  Roman  : — being  requested  by  his 
Prince  and  companion  to  do  something  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  he  sharply  refused;  on  which 
the  Prince  asked  him  what  the  better  he  was  for  his 
friendship,  if  he  would  hesitate  at  such  a  trifling  proposi- 
tion as  was  made  to  him  ?  Stop,  said  Rutilius,  and  tell 
me  what  the  bet^r  /  am  for  such  a  friend  as  i/ou,  who 
would  wish  me  to  compromise  my  morality ! — But  wc 
see  how  it  was  with  Lady  Douglas;  she  was,  throughout  her 
intercourse  at  Montague-house,  afraid  of  giving  offence! 


(V»)  Page  64.  Why  has  not  Lady  Douglas  published 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  present  on  such 
pc|casioiis,as  witnesses  ofsuch  disreputable  conversation,  if 
it  really  did  take  place,  for  here  again  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  Lady  Douglas  has  not  fallen  into  some  un- 
intentional error.  It  is  very  d'fficult  to  recollect  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  desultory  conversation.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  strange  sayings  in  private,  by  several  persons,  who 
M-e  know  were,  at  the  time  in  question,  constant  visitors  at 
Montague-house.  We  could  even  insert  the  names  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  distinguished  characters,  who  used  to 
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amuse  themselves  and  tlieir  friends  with  a  series  of  dded- 
able  anecdotes  !  But  we  are  too  charitable  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  public  upon  many  fashionable  persons,  whose 
characters  would  not  rieceive  the  smallest  benefit  from,  the 
elucidations  which  we  could  throw  upon  them. 


(U.)  Page  ()4.  We  do  not  think  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
has  ever,  by  his  conduct  as  a  Minister,  merited  the  abuse 
or  even  the  satire  of  any  person,  although  he  has  met  with 
a  tolerable  share  of  both.  In  his  political  station,  he  is 
polite  and  unassuming,  and  totally  divested  of  that  official 
sang-froid,  or  those  cold  repulsive  manners,  which  have 
their  origin  only  in  family  or  national  pride,  and  shallowness 
of  intellect.  Has  any  high  personage  yet  to  learn,  that 
talents  are  not  the  constant  appendage  of  those  whd  are 
"  bom  to  greatness,"  and  that  many  a  brainless  head  and 
callous  heart  can  support  the  weight  of  a  coronet !  We  can 
assure  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  owe  nothing  to  birth,  but  who- are,  nevertheless,  quali- 
fied for  all  the  duties  of  modern  Statesmen,  to  be  found  in 
places  where  she  has  never  once  thought  of  looking  for  them  ! 

Lord  Sidmouth,  probably,  never  heard  the  high  opinion 
which  was  entertained  of  him  in  a  certain  quarter,  till  he 
observed  it  last  March,  at  the  Board  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; and  on  that  occasion,  we  have  been  told,  that  the 
sedate  assemblage  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  their 
gravity ! 
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Respecting  the  whole  of  the  stuff,  which  fills  pages 
64  and  65,  we  do  not  think  that  its  publicity  is  of  the 
least  consequence  whatever,  and  that  it  ought  nof.  to  have 
excited  a  moment's  chagrin  in  the  breasts  of  any  of  the 
persons  who  are  exposed  in  it :  though  it  certainly  ex- 
ceeds all  the  gossiping  satires  of  old-maidism,  that  ever 
have  been  brought  forward  at  the  tea-table.  Yet  we 
know  that  it  was  this  part  of  the  Book,  more  than  any 
part,  which  caused  the  memorable  struggle  and  artifices 
to  keep  thje  whole  ybr  ever  from  the  public  eye!  We, 
however,  regard  the  observations  as  equally  silly,  laugh- 
able, and  contemptible ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  them,  with 
nearly  as  much  truth  as  the  remark  was  made  on  the 
works  of  a  noted  modern  Poet,  that  they  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  world  (only)  when  those  of  Shakspeare  are 
forgotten ! 


(W.W.)  Page  70.  It  is  certainly  less  a  joke  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other;  for  here  many  a  noble  hearted 
fellow  has  paid  for  such  fun  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  We 
think  there  must  have  been  some  basis  for  this  detail.  It 
surely  could  not  have  been  all  fabricated! 


(W.)  Page  68.  This  is  a  most  indecent  and  illibe- 
ral remark  of  Lady  Douglas.  It  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  subject  of  her  narrative;  and  we  are,  in  fact. 
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totally  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  motive  which  she  could  have 
had,  for  wounding  the  feelings  of  ladies  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  a  dependant  situation  (for  dependence 
of  any  sort  is  a  misfortune  to  persons  who  have  been 
liberally  brought  up.)  That  they  must  be  truly  respecta- 
ble persons  we  are  bound  to  infer,  from  the  situations  to 
which  they  were  appointed. 


(X.)  Page  77.  We  really  see  nothing  to  censure  in 
this  lively  condescension  of  the  illustrious  female.  It 
shows  at  least,  that  she  is  totally  destitute  of  pride — that 
obnoxious  though  too  frequent  attendant  on  stiff,  starched 
rank.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  her  Royal  Highness  had 
not  learned  how  to  qualify  her  condescension,  so  as  to  draw 
the  line  between  i)c^2i\L  familiarity  which  leads  to  disrespect, 
while  it  compromises  true  dignity,  and  that  repulsive  and 
despicable  hauteur  which  seems  to  acknowledge  no  created 
equal. 


(Y.)  Page  73.  There  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  several  other  persons  in  the  room,  besides  Doctor 
Mackie — some  four  or  Jive.  Perhaps  some  of  these  are 
yet  amongst  the  living,  and  have  seen  these  assertions 
in  the  Book.  What  then  ?  says  the  reader.  Why,  what 
we  mean  to  say  is^  that  they  cannot  but  know  whether 
these  assertions  of  Lady  Douglas  are  true  or  false. 
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(Z.)  Page  77.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  in 
which  great  personages  have  all  possible  right  to  indulge, 
and  which  John  Bull,  who  sticks  to  his  beef  and  pudding, 
has  no  right  to  condemn.  Diocletian,  when  clothed 
in  the  imperial  purple,  caused  lampreys  to  be  raised  for 
his  own  eating;  and  we  have  even  heard  thB.t  fried  sprats 
have  sometimes  been  considered  as  a  dainty  at  a  Royal 
table.  As  to  sitting  upon  the  carpet,  and  taking  supper 
in  that  position,  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  the  same  good 
humoured  eccentricity  we  have  already  been  pleased 
with.  In  Turkey  such  conduct  would  be  thought  no- 
thing of! 


(A. A.)  Page  78.  This  really  does  seem  too  absurd 
for  credibility.  It  is  liable  to  those  objections  which 
have  been  started  against  other  passages. 

(B.B.)  Page  79-  A  reason  is  here  given  for  the  illus- 
trious female's  partiality  to  the  Smith  family,  which  is  as 
affecting  as  it  is  natural .  Gratitude  for  service  of  any 
kind,'  is  a  sentiment  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  high  life,  that 
when  it  does  occur,  the  solitary  instance  ought  to  be 
hailed  with  all  possible  exultation. 


(C.C.)  Page  80.     Lady  Douglas  is  here  not  correct  in 
the  idea  which  she  would  express.     She  could  not  tell 
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what  was  passing  in  her  Royal  Highness's  mind :  what  she 
meant  to  say  doubtlessly  was,  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  Prin- 
cess appeared  to  hesitate,  &c.  &c. 


(D.D.)  Page  87.  This  correspondence,  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  thinking,  will  at  no  remote  time  be 
published. 


(E.E.)  Page  88.  Respecting  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and 
Sir  John  Douglas,  we  should  like  to  ask  a  very  plain  qties- 
tion  of  those  who  can  answer  it.  It  is  well  known,  not 
merely  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Book,  that  Sir  John 
held  a  confidential  and  honourable  post  in  this  Prince's 
establishment.  He  was  not  merely  in  this  employ  at  the 
time  of  the  delicate  misundersta?iding ;  but  he  continued  in 
it  tiH  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1813.  Just  after  the 
late  explosion,  however,  and  not  before,  (that  is  to  say 
eight  years  after  Lady  Douglas  was  called  upon  for  her 
testimony,)  Sir  John  was  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
his  situation.  The  Pilot  Newspaper,  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, contained  the  following  paragraph: — "  We  are  in- 
formed, from  good  authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  has 
suspended  sir  John  Douglas  from  attendance  upon  his 
Royal  Highness  in  the  capacity  of  equerry."  Now  we 
would  wish  to  ask  why  sir  John  was  dismissed  from  at 
tendance  at  this  particular  timet  and  not  before  ?    It  looks 
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a^  if  either  his  past  conduct  had  increased  in  enormity  (if 
there' were  ever  any  thing  improper  in  it)  with  tlie  increase 
of  time,  01-  else  that  the  illustrious  Duke  was  complaisant 
enough  to  make,  in  the  dismission  of  the  Knight,  a  sort  of 
solemn  offering  to  the  Vox  Populi ! 


(F.F.)  Page  89-    "  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  Fcemina !" 


(G.  G.)  Page  92.  If  the  reader  can  divest  himself  of 
the  idea  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  rank' 
these  ladies  respectively  hold  in  society,  he  will  see, 
in  this  part  of  the  business,  nothing  but  an  ordinary 
and  ridiculous  squabble  between  two  females ;  one  of 
whom,  having  received  a  pique,  exercises  her  natural 
rjght  of  resentment. 

(H.  H.)  Page  '95.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  this 
rupture  took  place  with  all  the  acrimony  here  exposed ; 
as  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  his  Royal  Highness 
of  Kent,  in  the  Book. 


(I.  1.)  Ibid.  From  this  we  may  draw  the  general  in- 
ference, that  some  women  can  keep  the  secrets  of  others 
better  than  they  can  themselves. 


(K.  K.)  Page  96.    It  ought  to  be  recollected,  in  justice 
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t«  sir  John,  that  this  belief  was  expressed  before  the  inves- 
tigation, so  happily  and  completely  proved  he  was  mis- 
taken. 


(L.  L.)  Ibid.  If  Lady  Douglas  had  doubts  ab9Ut 
the  author  or  designer  of  such  a  precioiis  article,  she 
should  have  handfed  it  over  to  those  puritanical  mounte- 
banks, the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice! — But  we 
forget — these  godly  quacks,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
dared  to  interfere ;  they  seem,  in  their  operations,  to  ack- 
nowledge, with  our  immortal  bard,  that,  when  vice  is 
plated  with  gold,  it  is  invulnerable. 


(M.  M.)  Page  101.  From  this  we  may  conjecture  what 
is  yet  likely  to  happen.  If  sir  John  Douglas  owed  as 
much  to  his  own  feelings  when  all  this  took  place,  what 
does  he  not  owe  to  them  won;?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
he  will  sit  down  tamely,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  under 
such  a  load  of  open  outrage,  insult,  and  cruel  injustice,  as 
he  has  experienced?  If  he  do,  we  think  there  will  be 
no  doubt,  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  that  he  merits  all  he 
has  received.  We  are,  in  our  own  mind,  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  The  press  is  said  (how  truly  we  cannot 
declare)  to  be  already  at  work  on  a  ««0  Book,  which 
is  expected  to  contain  an  unreserved  detail  of  every  mat- 
ter which  has  arisen  out  of,  and  had  any  bearing  upoo>  the 
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remarkable    and    unfortunate    intercourse    between    the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lady  Douglas. 


The  reader  of  the  preceding  passages  "will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Narrative  might  have  been  extended  to  a  much 
greater  length,  if  there  had  been  any  necessity 
for  such  enlai'gement ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  of  that  document  which  does  n*ot 
afford  strong  ground  for  observation.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  object  of  the  author  to  make 
a  Book;  in  proof  of  which,  the  reader  is  de- 
sired to  observe,  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  present  tract  are  printed  with 
small  types ;  and  in  consequence,  it  contains 
about  half  as  much  more  matter  than  is  usu- 
ally sold  for  its  price. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  is,  to  vindicate  Lady 
Douglas  against  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
at  large;  but  it  must  have  be«n  discovered, 
that  the  Defence  has  been  written  in  the  perfect 
spirit  of  independence  ;  for  Lady  Douglas  has 
not  be^p  spared  on  such  points  of  her  conduct 
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as  the  writer  has  chosen  to  think  demanded 
animadversion. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  by  many, 
that  Lady  Douglas  herself  has  had  some  con- 
cern in  the  production  of  this  tract ; — that  she 
or  her  friends  have  solicited  the  author  to  pre- 
pare it; — that  hints  have  been  communicated 
for  its  contents; — in  short,  that  this  lady  herself 
may  have  been  the  author  of  more  than  what 
therein  appears  with  her  name ! 

The  writer  knows  too  well  the  perfect  use- 
Jessness  of  attempting  to  overcome  prejudice  or 
prepossession.  If  it  were  in  this  place  to  be 
solemnly  declared^  that  neither  sir  John  nor 
Lady  Douglas  could  possibly  Jiave  known  any 
thing  of  this  piihlication  till  they  saiv  it  adver- 
tised; and  that  its  author  (whose  sex  is  not 
declared,  because  that  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  public)  NEVER  either  saw  them  or 
either  of  them ;  never  corresponded  with  them^ 
or  had  the  least  communication,  directly  or  in- 
directly y  on  their  behalf;  and  farther,  that  all 
'possible  means  have  beeti  taken  to  prevent  the  name 
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of  the  said  writer  from  becoming  known  to  them 
or  to  any  one  else,  except  to  the  p'ersons  neces- 
sarily concerned  in  the  production  of  the  tract — 
If  these  assertions,  we  say,  were  ever  so  so- 
lemnly made,  it  is  evident,  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousaiid  readers 
would  not  believe  one  word  of  thpm :  all 
declarations  on  this  head  shaW  f  therefore 
be  withheld  I'-r'it  is  useless  to  wasite  words,  in 
attempting  to  remove  incredulity*  /  The  pub- 
lic, therefore,  well  satisfied  as  they  vmust;  be 
with  the  quantity  of  matter  here  ipriesented  to 
them,  and  equally  gi*atified  as  it  is  hoped  that 
most  of  them'  (but  not  all!)  will  be  %ith  its 
quality y  are  at  liberty  to  draw,  respecting  the 
Author,  whatever  inferences  they  may  think 
proper ! 
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?iiob  >on  I   f>r,M 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Standing  as  1  do  under  the  charge  of  a  Libeller  * — of  a 
libeller  of  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval, — it  would  be  both  in- 
decent and  improper  in  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  any 
comments  on  her  ladyship's  conduct.  I  am  accused  of  stating 
in  my  paper  (The  NeivsJ,  that  I  gave  credit  to  the  solemn 
oath  of  Mr.  Mitford,  when  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  forged  letters  in  question  from  Lady  PercevaL 
Had  I  not  done  so,  I  never  should  have  published  them. 

•  This  circumstance  was  amply  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Holt,  in  the 
late  Trial,  and  was  urged  by  him  to  the  Jury,  as  an  impeachment  of  my 
evidence  in  favour  of  Mitford,  How  unjustly,  will  appear  from  the  two 
following  circumstances : — ist.  I  was  not  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  Mit> 
ford's,  but  by  Lady  Perceval's  attorney,  and  attended  the  Trial  not  as  his 
but  as  her  evidence.  If  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  partial  witness,  why  did 
she  subpoena  me  ?  2d.  I  do  lay  under  the  imputation  of  a  libeller  of  Lady 
Perceval ;  and  have  lain  under  that  imputation  ever  since  July  1813,  when 
she  tendered  a  bill  against  me  at  Hick's  Hall.  But  it  has  not  been  my  fault; 
and  Mr.  Holt,  when  he  made  his  speech,  knew  that  it  had  not  been  my 
fault,  that  the  imputation  was  not  long  since  either  justified  or  done  away. 
The  cause  was  expected  to  come  on  at  the  September  Quarter  Sessions ; 
and  I  then  publicly  declared  iny  readiness  to  meet  it,  but  Lady  Perceval 
removed  it  by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In  that  Court  it 
was  set  down  for  Trial  last  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and  again  I  declared  my 
readiness  to  answer  the  accusation ;  but  again  Lady  Perceval  put  it  off.  It 
was  expected  to  come  on  last  Hilary  Term,  and  a  third  time  I  attended 
with  my  legal  defenders.  But  a  third  time  it  was  put  oflf,  at  Lady  Perce- 
val's suijgestion.  Am  I  then  not  justified  in  saying,  that  bad  her  ladyship 
been  half  as  eager  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  on  her  name,  as  I  have  been 
to  erase  it  from  mine,  her  counsel  (Mr.  Holt)  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  a  doubt  on  my  evidence,  ou  account  of  my  lying 
under  the  charge  of  being  a  libeller  ? — Edit. 


IV 

I  do  so  still,  and  now  am  borne  out  in  my  credence  by 
the  fiat  of  a  Jury  and  the  dictum  of  a  Judge.  I  am  also 
accused  of  Iiaviug  imputed  to  Lady  Perceval  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters,  previous  to  the  moment  Mr.  Mitford  delivered  them 
for  publication  into  my  hands.  In  other  words,  1  am  accused 
of  saying,  that  her  Ladysliip  either  forged  the  letters,  or  uttered 
tliem  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  Such  "  is  the  head  and  front 
«f  my  offending."  As  this  point  is  still  unsettled,  I  shall  there- 
fore at  present  decline  entering  into  any  remarks  on  her 
ladyship's  conduct  towards  ifae.  A  plairi  iiari^tive  of  fajts, 
is  liowevfet  necesslary,  as  a  key  to  the  following  trial ;  and 
%\\h  I  shall  transcribe  principally  from  statements  made  in 
jfiy  (Te/ence,  froth  time  to  titne,  in  Tfie  Neius,  adding  to 
itifefiti  such  circumstances  of  an  iiliportant  nature,  aa  have, 
fcincfe  their  insertion,  come  to  rhy  knowledge  ;  and  which 
1  have  Imd  op|K)rtunitIe3  of  verifying. 


^"■'"st/abAY    AITKr    tHE    PUEMCA-tioir    Ot    xriiS    FORGED    I 


.J—THB 
LET- 

'TlsilS,    BEING    THE    EXPLANATION    I    HAD    INFOBMED    LaDY 
.^fi^CEVAL,    I    FELT    MYSELF    BOUi.D    \:S    HONOa    TO    MAiCE 
,    ,.  ,,^,,^y    TH^iJ^UBLIC. 

Tlie  Editor  of  the  Netvs  to  the  Public. 

"  I  am  w^ll  aware,  that  in  the  appeal  I  am  about  to 
juaUe  to  the  Public,  1  should  state  a  very  strong  case,  to 
justily  the  disclosure  of  documents  and  circumstances  of  the 
nature  of  those  which  follow.  Not  all  the  abuse  poured  upon 
me  by  my  brother  Editors,  in  which  they  have  not  been 
sparing,  for  having  published  what  they  have  been  pleased 
to  call  '  a  gross  imposition  and  forgery' — not  all  the  reflec- 
tions which  have  been  put  forth  upon  the  weakness  of  my  un- 
derstanding, and  upon  my  fitness  to  conduct  a  newspaper, 
for  sufifering  myself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  what  Mr.  Perry, 
of  The  Chronicle,  and  others,  have  presumed  to  term,  '  so 
*  2ialpable  and  at  the  same  tiftte  so  audacious  a  forgery'-^ 


nothing  of  this  kind  would  have  made  the  least  impression 
upon  me*.  1  have  been  too  many  years  the  Conductor  of  a 
newspaper,  not  to  be  well  aware  of  the  little  jealousies  uni- 
formly shewn  towards  any  journal,  distinguished  by  the  con- 
fidence of  a  party  which  may  liappen  to  stand  high  in  th« 
|K)pular  estimation.  I  know  too  well  how  prone  many  of  us 
ftre  to  run  down  another,  whom  they  suspect  enjoys  a  con- 
fidence froiti  which  they  are  excluded,  to  suffer  the  scin> 
rility  of  a  host  of  public  writers  to  give  me  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. Had  I  been  called  a  dupe, — had  I  been  accused  of 
being  associated  with  kn  impostor, — ^had  every  provocation 
been  given  me  to  speak  out,  which  tlie  Englisli  language  is 
capable  of,  my  defence  should  have  rested  upon  my^simple 
^severation ;  and  I  would  have  trusted  to  tlic  general  cha- 
racter df  iny  newspaper,  to  have  convinced  the  public,  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  become  the  one,  or  capable  of  associating 
myself  with  the  other.  Something  else  than  the  undeserved 
abuse  of  ray  contemporaries  was  wanting,  to  induce  me  to 
break  the  charm  which  bound  me  to  secrecy.  That  some- 
thingi  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  applied,  and  that  charm, 
whidi  bound  me  to  secrecy,  is  broken,  by  tlie  very  hand  which 
originally  formed  it.  It  is  a  painful  task  I  havfc  imposed 
upon  myself  J  but  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  public,  from  whom  I 
derive  a  liberal  competency, — I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my  character 
and  reputation,  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  as  a  man  pretend- 
ing to  some  discernment, — to  prove  that  I  liave  not  been  im- 
^)dSed  upon ;  and  that  1  have  7tot  published,  wilfully  or  in- 
tentionally (what  has  been  since  pronounced  to  be) — a  forged 
document. 

■  **To  the  regular  Readers  of  J%e  News,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expatiate  on  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  have  advocated, 

.-  */M/  brethren  were  however  by  uo  means  sparing  of  me  on  this  Ofy 
casion.   .  I  was  like  the  wounded  deer,  almost  run  down  by  the  herd.     Oi\t- 
*Vas   dmazed  at  my  stupidity;  another  was  astonished  at  my  jullibilit.i  ; 
•tihd  a  third  kindly  pruUiised  me  the  pillorj'  for  my  pains. — Edit, 


VI 

what  I  shall  always  advocate  and  consider  as  a  sacred  and  just 
cause — the  cause  of  lier  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

*'  On  the  14th  of  February,  I  published  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  with  such  observations 
upon  it  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  just  and  proper.  The  next 
day,  Monday,  1  received,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Parish, 
Stationer,  No.  159,  Strand,  two  letters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  authentic  copies.  The  originals  are  in  my  pos- 
session : — See  Appendix  Nos.  1.  and  II. 

**It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  both  these  letters  arc 
m  the  hand-writing  of  the  same  person — Lady  Viscount  Per- 
ceval. This  remark  is  necessary,  to  explain  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent occurrences,  and  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  slight- 
est reflection  on  Lady  Perceval,  who,  I  was  informed,  had 
authority  from  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  to  make  use  of  her 
name  in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
-— Tlie  next  letter  from  Lady  Perceval  I  received  the  week 
following,  and  Is  also  in  her  ladyship's  hand-writing  : — See 
Appendix  No.  III. 

"Enthusiastic  as  1  was,  and  ever  shall  hcy'irxxhc  just  cause 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  experienced  considerable  gratification  from  the  receipt 
of  these  letters  j  more  especially  knowing,  as  I  did,  the 
intimacy  which  prevailed  between  the  noble  writer,  and  the 
illustrious  lady  whom  1  was  endeavouring  to  defend.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  1 5th  of  March,  after  seeing  several 
communications  from  Montague-house  to  different  news- 
papers. The  Pilot,  &c.  &c.  that  I  presumed  respectfully  to 
put  in  my  claim  to  such  authentic  information  from  tliat 
quarter  as  might  gratify  the  public  interest,  and  enable  me  m. 
a  better  manner  to  fight  for  that  cause  under  which  I  had  with 
so  much  zeal  enlisted.  On  that  day  I  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton''^,  and  delivered  it  myself, 

*  la  point  ot  tact  I  never  should  have  thought  of  addressing  Lady 
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at  her  ladyship's  house.  No.  4,  Manchester-street,  Man- 
chester-square : — See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

"  I  now  arrive  at  the  interesting  part  of  my  narrative — at 
that  part  in  which  I  introduce  my  jjrincipal  character.  On 
Sunday,  the  21st  of  March,  I  was  cajlcd  down  from  some 
friends,  with  whom  I  was  sitting,  to  speak  to  a  gentleman 
who  sent  up  his  card,  '  Mr.  John  Mitford.'  On  my  entering 
into  the  room  in  which  this  gentleman  had  been  shewn,  he 
commenced  the  conversation  by  saying,  he  had  learned  that  I 
had  written  a  letter  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  j  which  I  ad- 
mitted :  and  we  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  peculiar  situation 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales:  who,  he  said, 
had  condescended  to  express  herself  much  pleased  at  my  zealous 
exertions  in  her  cause.  After  conversing  with  me  for  some 
time,  with  a  view,  as  1  thought,  to  sound  me,  he  said  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  letter  to  me  from  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
which  letter  he  delivered  to  me,  and  the  following  is  an^c- 
curate  copy.  The  original  is  in  my  possession  * : — See  Ap- 
pendix No.  V. 

"  I  must  here  remark,  that  this  letter,  although  written 
in  the  name  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  in  answer  to  one 
I  had  addressed  to  that  lady,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady 
Viscountess  Perceval.  The  reason  of  this  I  have  explained 
above.  After  Mr.  Mitford  had  delivered  to  me  this  letter, 
which  he  announced  as  his  credentials,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  week  I  should  be  favoured  with  some 

Anne  Hamilton,  or  any  other  lady,  on  this  subject,  bad  1  not  received  the 
letters,  Nos.  I.  II.  and  III.  They  were  called  on  Mitford's  Trial  mert 
orders  for  my  paper;  but  are  newspaper  orders  from  persons  of  such  rank, 
as  Ladies  Perceval  and  Hamilton,  in  general  couched  in  such  flattering 
terms  as  these  are  ?  I  understood  them  &s  indirect  invitations  for  me  to 
make  an  offer  of  my  services,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  cl>arg<ed  with 
vanity  in  having  put  that  interpretation  on  them.— £dit.  [j^.^^  doiJiTl  O; 
♦  This  letter  viras  on  the  late  Trial  shewn  to  Lady  Anpe  Hamilton, 
who  positively  denied  »he  had  given  authority  to  Lad^PeriCYflL to.  wriie 
fuch  an  one. — Eiii. 
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tlocuments  of  great  inaportaoce,  whicb  were  intemled  for  pub- 
lication, on  the  part  ci'  lier  Royal  Higluiess  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  ami  he  fromised  I  should  see  him  on  that  subject 
the  day  following.  He  did  not,  however,  come  until  Wed- 
nesday, March  24,  when  he  expressed  some  surprise,  that  a 
packet  (which  he  said  had  left  Blackheath  ahout  the  time  he 
had)  had  not  arrired  at  my  house.  This  packet  he  stated  to 
contain  two  letters  of  importance,  which  the  Princess  wished 
to  be  published.  He  remained  with  me  from  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  past  one  o'clock  on  the  Thursday 
morning ;  and  in  the  mean  time  wrote  several  paragraphs 
Hpon  a  variety  of  subjects,  connected  with  the  case  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  all  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession.  In 
the  course  of  the  time  he  remained  with  me,  he  frequently 
expressed  much  surprise  at  the  non- arrival  of  the  packet, 
and  promised  that  early  on  the  next  morning  I  should  liear 
from  him  on  that  subject ;  for  which  purpose  he  would  break- 
fast with  me  at  ten  o'clock.  Instead  of  calling  at  the  hour 
appointed,  about  noon  on  the  Thursday,  I  received  from  him 
the  following  letter  :— See  y^ppendix,  No.  VI. 

'f  The  next  day,  Friday,  March  iG,  Mr.  Mitford  cam« 
about  four  o'clock -to  my  house,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Speech- 
ley*,  a  relative  of  Lady  Perceval,  and  delivered  to  me  for  pub- 
}ication  a  statement  of  two  occurrences  which  had  taken  place 
3t  Montague-house  on  that  morning.  The  following  is  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  paper  he  gave  to  me,  now  in  my  possession, 
all  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval, 
The  day  afterwards,  Mr.  Mitford  informed  me,  in  the  presence 
pf  Mr.  Speechley,  that  this  statement  was  copied  by  Lady 

*  This  young  man  is,  I  have  since  learned,  not  a  relative  of  Lady  Per- 
ceval, but  the  nephew  of  a  woman  who  has  lived  many  years  in  her  ladj*- 
ship's  family,  and  who  was  her  nurse.  On  the  Trial,  Lady  Perceval  de- 
nied having  sent  any  articles,  particularly  to  The  News,  for  insertion  ;  and 
y*t  Speechley,  ipore  than  once,  accompanied  Mitford  to  wy  house,  and,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  with  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Per9evab  witjl  whom  he 
constantly  resided. — Edit, 


Perceval,  from  a  letter  in  tlie  Imnd-wTiting  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  addressed  to  her  hidyship.  See  /fppendix^  No.  VII. 

"  Mr.  Witford  requested  me  to  write  some  remarks  on 
these  two  occurrences,  and  from  the  same  authority,  he  de- 
«ired  I  would  publish  the  particulars  of  «  the  Nhv  Secretin^ 
Squirt/,'  and  the  circumstance  of  the  offer  of  20,000/.  being 
made  to  Captain  Manby,  which  1  published  in  The  Nervs,  of 
•Sunday,  March  2S.  ■  Mr.  Mitford  came  again  to  my  house 
on  the  Saturday,  March  27,  and  having  read  my  manuscriirt 
observations  on  the  two  occurrences,  he  expressed  his  entire 
approbation  of  them.  Learning  from  me,  that  he  might 
have  a  proof-sheet  of  the  next  day's  paper  as  early  as  seven 
•o'clock  on  that  evening,  he  said  he  should  call  to  see  it, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  he  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Speechley ;  when  he  read  over  what  1  had  written,  on  the 
*  "New  Inquiry,'  on  the  offer  made  to  Captain  Manby,  and 
on  the  two  occurrences  relative  to  the  two-penny  post  letters, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick's  Will ;  which 
had  on  the  day  before  taken  place  at  Montague-house.  Of 
all  he  was  pleased  to  express  his  great  approbation ;  observ- 
ing (In  Mr.  Speechley 's  presence),  that  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  afford  much  pleasure  at  Blackheath*. 

"  On  the  following  Monday,  March  29,  Mr.  Mitford 
again  called  -,  he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terras  of  the  satisfac- 
tion The  News  oi  the  preceding  day  had  given  at  Black- 
heath,  and  said,  he  expected  a  packet  to  arrive  at  my  house, 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  six,  addressed  to  himself. 
This  packet,  he  said,  was  to  contain  the  letters  which  passed 
between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
and  her  Royal  Father,  respecting  the  visit  of  the  former  to 
her  illustrious  mother.  These  letters,  Mr.  Mitford  informed 
me,  were  to  be  published  in  The  Neivs  of  the  ensuing  Sun- 

*  By  *'  Blackl'.eatb,"  I  always  understood  Mitford  to  mean  Lady  Per- 
«eval,  whose  residence  is  in  Dartroouth-row,  Blackheath. — Kdit. 
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day.  During  the  time  he  remained  with  me,  and  whilst 
waiting  foi*  the  arrival  of  the  packet  alluded  to,  he  wrote,  in 
my  presence,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter,  of  The  Times  office, 
authenticating  the  intelligence  iti  T/ie  N^eivs,  of  tiie  preced- 
ing- day,  respecting  the  two-penny  post  letters, — ^the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick's  Will, — Captain  Manby, — and  the  New  In- 
quiry:— Aaformiag  him  it  would  ob/ige  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  if  he  would,  in  The  Times,  take  some 
notice  of  these  circumstances,  which  were  all  correct.  .  After 
remaining  some  time,  waiting  vvitli  much  anxiety  for  the 
packet  he  had  spoken  of,  he  went  away,  first  writing  and  de^ 
livcring  to  me,  open,  the  following  letter*,  to  be  given  to  the 
servant,  who  was  expected  to  bring  it: — See  ^ij^pendix, 
Nd.  VIII. 

^.i"  '«  It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  on  my  shewing 
this  letter  to  L^idy  Anne  Hamilton,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
on  Sunday  last.  Lady  Anne  assured  me  she  never  saw  Mr, 
Alitford!  1  have  no  reason  to  doul>t  the  word  of  her  lady- 
ship. The  candour  which  1  experienced  from  her,  in  q  long 
audience  with  which  she  honoured  me  on  that  day,  convinces 
ine  I  may  implicitly  rely  cm  every  word  she  uttered  f.  Her 
ladyship,  however,  at  the  same  time  referred  to  what  she 
had  before  informed  me  respecting  the  carte  blanche,  which 
Lady  Perceval  possessed,  of  using  her  name,  and  expressed 
po  other  sentiment  than  surprise,  at  the  familiar  manner  ia 
which  this  note  was  couched.  v.g 

'*  I  now  arrive  at  another  interesting  epoch  of  this  curious 
^business,  to  which  I  request  my  readers*  particular  attention, 

♦  Some  use  was  etideavoured  to  be  made  of  this  letter  against 
"Mitford,  on  the  Trial,  as  ha\niij  addressed  a  letter  to  a  lady,  \vlio  swore 
slie  knew  nothing  of  Lim.  But  it  was  proved  from  her  own  letters,  .that 
Lady  Pereev;^!  desired  him  occasionally  to  write  to  her  under  tfee  cover  9f 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  name. — Edit. 

f  Her  ladysliip  has,  however,  since  undeceived  me  as  to  this  convic- 
Ijon  ;  for  on  the  Tria^  her  oath  and  mine,  as  to  the  circumstances  wbi<^ 
1  a$sed  at  this  interview^  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other. — Bdit^ 


XI 

On  Mr.  Mitford  leaving  me  on  the  Monday  evening,  March 
29,  he  promised  to  return  early  on  the  following  morning. 
At  some  inconvenience  to  my  private  concerns,  1  waited  at 
home  for  him  the  whole  of  Tuesday, — he  never  came  near 
me-, — the  same  on  Wednesday  ;— still  he  absented  himself* 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  weary  of  giving  up  my  time  to 
a  man  who  appeared  so  inattentive  to  the  business  intrusted 
to  him,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  *  John  Mitford,  Esq.  at  Vis- 
countess Perceval's,  Curzon-street,  Mayfair;'  and,  consist- 
ent with  my  idea  of  the  delicacy  proper  on  such  an  occasion, 
I  delivered  it  myself  at  her  ladyship's  house,  to  a  servant, 
who  said  Mr.  Mitford  was  not  there,  but  that  he  should 
quickly  be  in  possession  of  it.  Of  this  letter  I  preserved  no 
copy,  but  as  far  as  my  recollection  carries  me,  it  was  wTitteti 
in  rather  an  angry  manner,  at  his  suffering  me  to  remain  so  long 
in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation ;  and  it  concluded  by  re- 
questing to  let  me  see  him  as  soon  as  possible,  on  account 
of  the  advanced  state  of  the  week.  I  naturally  expected  to 
hear  from  him  on  the  following  day ;  but  having  waited  with- 
out effect  until  seven  o'clock,  I  left  home  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  evening  in  Greek-street,  Soho.  In  the  interim 
he  called  at  my  house  about  ten  o'clock,  and  having  learned 
where  I  was,  he  came  to  me,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  I 
was  called  from  my  friends  by  a  servant,  and  introduced  to 
the  long-expected  Mr.  Mitford.  He  commenced  by  apolo- 
gizing for  his  apparent  inattention,  and  then  produced  a 
paper,  which  contained  the  letters  1  published  in  The  Netcs 
of  last  Sunday :  these  letters  I  again  publish  this  day,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide,  from  what  I  have  already 
stated,  and  shall  further  state,  whether  they  are  or  are  no^ 
genuine ;  and  whether,  coming  from  the  respectable  source 
they  did,  I  could  or  ought  to  have  entertained  any  suspicion 
of  their  being  fabricated  documents.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
my  power  to  prove  their  authenticity,  nor  have  I  seen  the 
originals ,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  stand  better  as  to  proof, 
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npt,e>fen,kjiD\\iiK':  the  liaiul- writing  of  the  noble  lords,  whose 
cprrcspondence  tlvey  purport jtQtJbe.  But,  if  they  are  lorge- 
rics,  \p  U^^asjfcjx  the  noble  lords  to  declare  them  sucli :  ^nd 
tht;  bile^icc.oi  these  nohle  lords  respecting  this  coriespondence 

*is,\y^iJ^\yQj;^hy  of  remark  and  consideraiion.  This,  however, 
I  ,bolf)^jf  ayStrt  iii!'C9?lK^4  ihP^  docunients.  from  Mr.  John 
RJitfordj,  ffoni ,  the  sanae  p^Tspu  vvlio,.  on  Sunday  the  21st  of 
AJiarch,  called  aod  ddiverctl  to  ine  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  I 
had]>y^utteu  to  L^dj  Anne llawU'^on,  a  circumstance  knowu 
o»)yit<?i;i^'Jy  Amve  and  n^yself,; unless,. as  I  presume,  and  I 
cgnjidi^utly  appeal  to  her  ladyship  to  contradict  it,  if  I  am  iu 
aftjfyjP^i'r-fS^ie  sent  ray  letter  to  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval 
fq^^qolisi^rs^^UDHL  aad  for  reply.  At  any  rate,  I  am  able  to 
prQV<ft.;tli«  auswef-this  gentleman  brouglrt.  me  is  iu  the  hand- 
WKitktg  of  Lady :  Perceval.  I  therefore  repeat,  I  received 
these  documents  from  him,  from  the  same  person  who,  on 
Friday  the  2Cth  of  Marqh^  brought  me  the  statement  of  tW9^ 
pccurrenqes  vyhich  had  that  morning  taken  place  at  MontaguiB.-; 
house,  respecting  the  receipt  of  two  two-penny  post  letters, 
and  the  disrespectful  delivery  of  the  will  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  J  a  statement  now  if^  ray  possessiopj  ^Iid  w:h^ql;^ 
I^ajji.ahle  itPiprwe  is  a// iu  tlve  hand -writing  of  Lady  Vis - 

.  countess  Perceval.  Thus  did  1  come  into  possession  of  these 
letters  which  liave  been  pronounced  forgeries  ;  but  which  I 
must,  until  contradicted  by  one  of  the  noble  lords,  believe 
to  be,  wiih  the  exception  of  some  verbal  inaccuracies, 
strictly  genuine  '^. 

"  On  delivering  to  me  these  letters,  Mr.  Mitfprd  stated 
that  he  was  directed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  give  them 
tci,|n,^,i6j:.jtl^  purpose  of  publication  f,  and  that  they  were  to 

•  Such  undoubtedly  was  my  conviction  at  the  time  I  wrote  this  article, 
BiicMt  wfts  a  good  deal  btreiijlheiied  by  tVie  forbearance  of  the  noblemen  in 
quist<o.ii,  )u  npt  brijiginp  i)ic  tip  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  JLords.  1  need 
notj^d^^rpy  wp^iiioD  ««„t}iis  sijbjcct  is.  now  revta^ed. — ;tW*7, 

f  On  tbe  Trial  I  was  sharjily  nutsUoned  by  Mr.Wolt,  as  to  the  ground 
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jjppear  in  The  News  of  the  Sunday  following,  I  lamented  the 
advanced  state  of  the  week ;  obsenlng^  that  it  afforded  me  a 
very  small  scope  of  time  for  previously  informing  the  public, 
that  I  was  about  to  publish  such  important  documents.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  I  should  print  hand-bills,  &c.  &c.  which 
I  agreed  to  do.  He  sl<iid  with  me  nearly  an  hourj  and  in 
the  course  of  conversationj  took  occasion  to  repeat  the  very 
favourable  commendations  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been- 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  my  exertions  in  her  behalf;  and  to 
confirm  his  words,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which  he 
informed  me  was.  written  by  her  Royal  Highnes?  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  presented  it  to  me  to  read  *".  Having  requested 
me  to  make  some  remarks  on  tlie  documents  he  left  tcith  me, 
he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  the  next  day,  when  he 
said.  lie  should  be  able  to  bring  me  the  last  letter  of,Lo*cl;'' 

oii  which  I  matle  the  above  assertion,— it  being  deemed  by  him  incompati- 
ble witft  Mriford'soath,  that  lie  li  ad  received  tliese  letters  from  Lady  Per- 
ceval;  and  with  my  evidence  to  the  same  eftect.  Mr.  Mitford  certainljf 
did  pnce  inlWm  me,  that  he  received  directions  from  the  Princess  of  Wales 
to  give  ine  the  forged  letters  for  publication;  but  he  al\> ays  said,  that  he 
had  them  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Perceval,  with  similar  orders.  I  then 
cWdmcd  his  information,  as  to  the  Princess,'  an  embeUishtnent  of  an  actual 
fact$  -and- the  cireutiistance  of  his  oath  not  confirming  il^  makes  me  still 
Bupjpo^e  it^so.^-frfi/.  .  . 

*  Fora  copyof  this  letter  see -<ij»j>enrfjx,  No.IX,  As  to  its  anthenti- 
•ity,  I  have  had  several  opinions.  Her  Royal  Highness's  Vice  Chamber- 
lain, Bfr.  St.  Leger,  at  once  pronounced  it  a  forgery.  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
iqpTg-opiniuit  oPit  I  have  given  in  my  evidence  on  the  Trial.  One  remark^ 
abic  circumstance  uliicU  attends  this  letter,  may  produce  convicti(ni  in  • 
the  minds  of  many,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production. — I  shall  therefore 
mention  it.  Her  R"yal  Highness  generally  signs  C.  P.  in  the  manner  of  a 
cv'pher  or  anagram,  the  two  letters  in  one.  The  signature  to  this  note  is 
nal  si>— tlie  letters  are  separate,  C.  P.  Now  a  person  intending  to  forge 
the  hand-writing  of  another  would,  it  is  probable  at  least,  endeavour  to 
copy  sUdi  a  peculiarity  as  that  here  named.  The  outward  signs  of  Imita- 
tion, it  is  natural  tostijipbse  \vou1d,  it  lea^t,  appear' in  a  forgfery.  WH^tfeeif 
or  itntit  be  a  foitcory,  it  doe<$  ilot,  in  the  least,  impeach  Mr.  Mitfcrd'«  ere- 
flibility  ;  for  he  always  asserted,  that  the  letttfr  was  given  to  him  by  Ladj 
Perceval.— £d»<. 


T,iverpool,  which  had  not  arrived  wlien  he  left  Blackheath 
that  morning,  but  the  contents  of  which  they  knew.  He 
returned  to  me  on  the  Friday,  April  2,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise^  and  having  read  the  observations  I  had  written  on  the 
documents,  he  expressed  a  great  inclination  that  I  would 
suffer  him  to  take  them  to  Blackheatli,  promising  to  return 
them  to  me  the  same  evening.  This  I  agreed  to.  He 
then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  tlie  manuscript  he  had  given 
me  returned  to  him  that  he  might  make  such  corrections  as 
it  required,  having  before  told  me  that  he  copied  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  but  that  ''  her  Royal 
Highness  talking  to  him  during  the  time,  confused  him,  and 
he  was  fearful  there  might  be  a  verbal  error  or  two  in  it."  I 
gave  him  his  manuscript,  which  he  almost  immediately  re- 
turned into  ray  hands,  saying,  *^  /  nmht  not  deprive  you  of 
tliisy  for  you  will  toant  it  to  print  hy  during  vny  absence." 
Having,  however,  informed  him,  that  I  had  taken  a  fair  and 
correct  copy,  he  again  took  it,  and  put  it,  with  my  manu- 
script remarks,  in  his  pocket. — Before  he  left  me,  I  asked 
whether  I  was  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  requesting  of  him 
to  give  me  the  note  he  had  shewn  me  the  evening  before 
from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  observing, 
that  it  would  afford  me  considerable  gratification  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  letter  in  which  my  humble  exertions  wer© 
noticed  by  so  illustrious  an  individual  ?  he  gave  it  me  imme- 
diately. We  then  parted  ;  Mr.  Mitford  repeating  his  promise 
of  returning  in  the  evening  with  my  manuscript  remarks,  a 
corrected  copy  of  the  document,  and  the  last  letter  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  As  I  did  not  see  this  gentleman  again  until  Sun- 
day last,  when  I  met  him  coming  out  of  Lady  Perceval's 
house,  i?i  Dartmouth  How f  Blackheath.  I  mustjier^iuake. 
a  few  obsen'ations  on  this  his  last  visit  to  me."   ;  ui^    ■  ).,• 

I  lay  claim  to  no  other  discernment  in  distinguishing  a 
Togue.frora  an  honest  man,  than  that  which  an  active  life  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  of  necessity  confer  on  every  one. 
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The  conduct  of  Mr.  Mitford  in  concealing  liimsclf,  and  In 
tamely  submitting  to  be  called  opprobrious  names,  stamp  no 
credit  upon  his  character.  Still  I  acquit,  wholly  acquit  him 
of  any  premeditated  design  in  taking  the  two  manuscripts  with 
him  on  Friday,  as  I  have  described.  I  am  sure  that  had  I 
expressed  the  smallest  objection  to  his  having  either  of  them, 
he  would  directly  have  admitted  it.  In  point  of  fact,  I  rather 
gave  ihem  him  than  he  took  them.  Besides,  if  be  then  en- 
tertained an  idea  either  of  imposing  upon  me,  or  afterwards  of 
disavowing  me,  why  give  me  the  Princess  of  Wales's  letter, 
in  which  I  was  so  honourably  mentioned  ?  why  provide  me 
with  this  weapon  ?  her  Roj^al  Highness's  letter  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  me  confide  in  him  more  than  I  did.  Why,  I 
repeat,  then  give  me  such  an  important  document,  if  he  meant 
to  rob  me  of  my  own  manuscript,  and  never  see  me  agaii*  ? 
J  knew  him  as  the  man,  \*ho  had  brought  me  important  itt- 
^rmation — information  which  I  had  published,  aiid  which, 
if  not  correct f  I  knew  myself  amenable  to  the  law  for  having 
so  done.  Iknew  him  as  the  man  who  had  brought  me  iii- 
formation  in  the  hand- writing  of  Lady  Perceval ;  informatioh 
which,  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Spcechley 
stated  to  be  copied  by  her  ladyship,  from  a  letter  in  the  hand- 
Writitig  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  What  reason,  therefore, 
had  I  to  mistrust  him,  and  what  reason  had  he  to  give  me  a 
letter  as  from  her  Royal  Highness,  if  he  then  intended  to  de- 
ceive mc  ? — rl  now  resume  my  narrative. 

"  Having  waited  with  anxiety  the  return  of  Mitford  the 
whole  of  Friday  night,  and  great  part  of  Saturday,  I  imagined 
some  accident  had  befallen  him.  He  had  left  me  with  strict 
orders  to  publish  the  documents,  and  he  knew  that  I  had  an 
authentic  copy  of  them.  I  therefore  conceived  I  was  right 
in  proceeding,  more  especially  as  I  was  in  some  degree 
pledged  to  the  public;  having,  by  Mr.  Mitford's  directions, 
rssued  hand-bills,  advertisements,  &c.  &c.    Stilly  two  words- 
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from  him  would  have  stopped  me, — a  consideration  which 
luuch  influenced  me  in  publishing  them.  I,  tlierefdre,  ai 
well  as  I  was  able,  from  recollection,  re-wrote  tlie  remark* 
Mr.  Mitford  iiad,  on  tlie  previous  day,  taken  away  with  himi 
find  submitted  the  whole  to  the  public  in  The  Kens  of  Sun- 
day last*.  Deeming  it  however  respectful  to  Lady  Perce<i'aly 
that  she  should  be  informed  of  the  hast)'  manner  in  whicft 
Mr.  Mitford's  extraordinary  conduct  had  compelled  me  to 
write  my  remarks  on  the  important  documents  I  published,  I 
wrote  her  Ladyship  the  following  letter,  which  was  delivered 
at  Perceval  Lodge^  Blacklieath,  witli  a  newspaper,  about 
eight  o'clock  last  Sunday  morning  : — See  Appendix,  No.  X. 
*'  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  I  was,  about  12  o'clock  last 
Sunday  morning,  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Speechley,  the  geil- 
tleman  who  had  twice  accompanied  Mr.  Mitford  to  my  house. 
He  said  he  came  from  Lady  Perceval,  that  she  knew  nothing- 
of  the  letters,  and  that  she  feared  there  was  sofne  mistake. 
This  surprised  me,  and  1  determined  to  wait  on  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton.  On  sending  up  my  card,  I  was  immediatelr  ad- 
mitted, and  my  first  question  was — "  Whether  her  ladyship 
believed  the  letters  authentic  ?" — She  replied,  she  knew  no- 
thing of  them.  I  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  all 
that  had  passed  between  Mr.  Mitford  and  myself,  on  which 
her  ladyship  said,  *'  She  never  saw  Mr.  Mitfoi'd  ;  but  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  Lady  Perceval,  and  4Uat 
if  I  luas  sure  I  received  them  jrom  him  (Mr.  MitfordJ^ 
she  saw  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  letters,  which  gave  her 

*  This  extrsturdinary  conduct  of  Mr.  Mitrord  uccasioned  .ill  ibcst^b^ 
««iuent  ocaurreiices  respecting  those  letters.  It  was,  I  really  liclicve,,  "<» 
mistak*,"  that  the  letters  were  published  on  the  day  they  wiie.  The  jdot 
then,  was  not  properly  pre[)are(l ;  the  ag^eiit  then,  w.is  not  propirly  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Tiger's  Head,  at  Lea  ;  or  at  INIuther  HardcastJL's,  at  Wool- 
•wich,  a^5  originally  intended.  In  another  week  all  tl>ese  minor  arrange- 
ments mi^ht  have  been  made ;  and  the  fcUlitor  of  The  News  left  to  hunt 
bis  quondam  acquaintance,  Mitfcrd,  without  effect,  through  all  the 'mad- 
booses  in  the  kingdom. — Edit,  ■     "^^ 
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reason  to  donht  their  autheyiticity.  Tliat  her  name  being 
to  one  of  them,  a  little  surprised  her,  as  it  was  the  usual  eti- 
quette to  affix  the  signature  of  the  lady  in  waiting  to  all 
such  documents,  and  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lyndsay  was  then 
in  waiting.  But  still  referring  to  the  carte  blanche  she  had 
given  Lady  Perceval  as  to  using  her  name,  she  was  unable 
decisively  to  pronounce  them  forgeries. — On  the  whole,  I 
quitted  her  ladyship  with  my  mind  much  relieved  from  the 
idea  of  having  imposed  a  spurious  statement  on  the  public*. 
On  my  return  home,  I  found  Lady  Perceval  had  sent  a  servant 
from  Blackheath,  express,  with  the  following  letter,  in  her 
ladyship's  hand-writing  : — See  yippendiXi  No.  XL 

I  must,  at  present,  decline  entering  into  any  particulars 
of  my  long  interview  with  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval  -fc* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  she  declared  she  knew  nothing  of  the  let- 
ters ;  that  Mr.  Mitford  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  in  one 
of  which  she  supposed  he  had  given  me  them,  and  that  she 
hoped  I  would  contradict  them,  and  declare  iherci  forgeries, 
I  had  met  Mr.  Mitford  on  my  entrance  into  the  house,  but 
he  ran  from  me.  I  left  her  ladyship  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
convinced  me  some  person's  reputation  was  to  be  sacrificed  %  i 
but  having  directly  on  my  arrival  in  town  disclosed  the  whole 
to  a  confidential  friend,  with  a  view  of  taking  advice  what  step* 
I  should  pursue,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  ladyship, 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  on  the  Trial,  Lady  Anne  Hamiltoa 
roundly  denied  every  word  of  the  statement  here  made.  1  may  observe,  in 
defence  of  my  veracity,  that  I  wrote  the  above  account  and  published  !t 
»ix  days  only  after  the  interview  took  place.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  knew 
at  the  time,  that  I  had  made  such  a  statement,  and  yet  she  then  coutn^ 
dieted  but  one  part  of  it,  that  respecting  the  carte  blanche.  On  the  Trial, 
however,  she  denied  it  in  toto.'—Edii, 

f  The  particulars  of  this  interview  are  however  very  fully  explained 
in  my  evidence  on  the  Trial. —  Edit. 

X  How  correct  I  was  in  this  presentiment  the  Trial  will  abundantly 
)kevr.-^Edit. 

C 


which,  late  as  it  was,  I  delivered  that  night  at  Percevml 
Lodu;e  : — See  ylppendix,  No.  XII. 

Here  ends  my  part  in  this  mysterious  affair.  I  have 
had  applications  made  to  me  during  the  week  from  l^dy 
.I'erceyal,  to  induce  rae  to  withhold  what  I  now  publish  j  birt 
I  have  uniformly  rejected  them,  I,  therefore,  whh  confi- 
dence, throw  myself  on  the  public,  to  judge  between  me 
and  those  who  have  employed  me.  I  call  on  Mr.  John  Mit- 
ford  to  come  forward,  and  avow  the.  part  he  has  had  in  this 
transaction.  If  the  documents  I  published  last  Sunday,  and 
which  1  re-publisli  this  day,  are  forgeries,  who  gave  hira 
those  forgeries  ?  come  forward  I  again  say,  Mt.  Mitford,  in  a 
inanly  manner,  and  reply  to  ray  questions. 

I  now  conclude  my  narrative,  Every  circumstance  wo* 
itricily  within  the  line  of  my  justification,  I  have  withheld, 
and  it  remains  for  the  same  power  which  iias-called  forth  tliig 
ipy  defenciKj  tp  draw  them  from  their  present  state  of  darkf? 

ti; "  T,A,miPPS,'^    - 

"JVeuJi'  Pffc^  Ifrydges-street." 


The  above  is  a  verbatim  Copy  of  the  explanation  I  gav« 
to  the  public,  the  Sunday  after  I  inserted  the  forged  letters 
in  The  News  ;  an  explanation  which  Lady  Perceval  at  that 
time  took  so  much  pains  to  prevent  appearing,  In  conse-? 
qUence  of  it,  I  was  the  same  week  assailed  from  various  quarteirs, 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  published  a  statement,  denying  that  she 
ever  said  that  Lady  Perceval  had  received  a  carte  blanche  irovn 
her  to  use  her  name.  Lady  Perceval  also  opened,  hxxi  from  ct 
masked  battery.  She  put  Mr.  Holt,  the  barrister,  in  front  j 
and  he  (I  must  suppose  by  her  authority),  published  the  ti^o 
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following  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  : — See  Appendix, 
No.  XIII.  and  XIV. 

How  Mr.  Holt,  with  all  his  special  pleading,  can  reconcile 
these  letters  with  the  evidence  he  produced  on  the  late  Trial, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  In  both  of  them  he  asserts,  that 
Mitford  was  a  lunatic  at  the  time  he  gave  me  the  forced  tet- 
ters, and  he  brings  a  mad-house  Iceeper  of  the  name  of  War- 
burton  to  my  house  to  corroborate  his  assertion.  For  some 
reason  or  another,  however,  this  ground  was  abandoned  on 
Mitford's  trial.  No  attempt  was  then  made  to  make  him  in- 
sane,— no  Warburton  was  then  called  to  prove  it;  Mr.  Holt, 
who  could  in  April  1813,  so  readily  give  it  under  his  own 
hand,  that  Mr.  Mitford's  "  unfortunate  situation  was  such 
as  to  divest  him  of  alt  responsibility  for  his  otvn  actions  y" 
in  February  1814,  never  once  touches  on  that  point  :-^-was  it 
not  tenable,  Mr.  Holt  ?  surely,  sir,  before  you  had  put  your 
hand  and  seal  to  such  an  assertion,  you  should  have  had  the 
best,  the  very  best  of  medical  testimony  to  have  supported 
you  in  it.  The  zeal,  "  without  knowledge,"  with  which  this 
"  legal  counsel"  took  the  part  of  his  noble  client,  was  at 
that  time  evidently  productive  of  much  injury  to  her.  Un- 
qualified and  bold  assertions,  when  not  founded  in  fact,  are 
fatal  to  the  party  making  use  of  them  in  a  disputed  case. 

In  the  letter  (No.  XIV.)  Mr.  Holt  had  the  daring  folly, 
to  assert,  that  all  the  papers,  "  said  to  be  in  my  posses- 
sion by  mern^  of  Mr.  Mitford,"  were  forgeries  ;  and  this 
he  scrupled  not  to  say,  before  he  had  seen  one  of  them.  This 
was  improving  on  his  employer  with  a  vengeance.  Her  lady- 
ship, when  I  told  her  on  Sunday,  April  the  4th  (as  appears 
in  my  evidence),  *'  that  I  had  other  papers  and  letters  in  my 
{^ssession  given  me  by  Mr.  Mitford,  some  of  which  I  had 
rfeiak>n  to  suppose  were  in  her  hand- writing ;" — without  asking 
to  see  them,  at  once  informed  me  they  were  all  forgeries.  Mr. 
Holt,  however  goes  further.  He  publishes  the  assertion  to 
the  world,  and  thereby  shews  himself  either  the  assertior  of 
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A  direct  falseliood,  or  a  very  careless  searcher  after  the  truth. 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Mj.  Holt  were  however  not  the 
only  persons  who  noticed  my  first  appeal  to  the  public.  It 
jrousedMr.  Mitford,  and  J  believe  awakened  in  him  a  proper 
sqnse  of  the  unmanly,  dishonourable  line  of  conduct  he  had, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  consented  to  pursue.  On  the  eur 
suin;^  Thursday,  the  14th  of  April,  1  received  from  him  the 
following  letter  : — See  ^Jppetidi.v,  No.  XV. 
..  The ,  receipt  of  this  letter  gave  me  some  hopes,  that  Mr* 
Mitford  be<ran  to  feel  what  he  owed  to  his  own  character — 
to  jpnc,  and  to  the  public.  1  did  not,  however,  see  him  until 
tli^  pext  Monday,  when  he  called  at  my  house.  I  was  from 
home,  and  be,  sent  me  the  following  letter  : — See  ^j^pendixy 

^•il^sl^ouldl^erie  observe,  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen  this 
gj^Qtle^nanM^^s,  .whpn  he  ran  from  me  at  Pereeval  Lodge,  on 
l^^dayj  tAprilv4th.  Fifteen  days  had  therefore  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  forged  letters. — Fifteen  days,  as 
lie  has  dcseiibed  them  to  me, — of  threatcnings,  of  entreaties, 
^^^oftjcontiouaLpersecutious^.  Of  Mr.  Mitford's  conduct 
L  would  wish  to  speak  tenderly;  because,  though  slow  in 

-T7' ~~~_  ^"^ ' 

*   1  have  reason  to  know,  that  during,  these  fifteen   d:iys    much   havoc 
was  ni.ntle  hy  l)uriiiiig  a  eoiisiclcrable  quantity  of  Lady  Perceval's  letters  to 
Mr.  Mitfi>r(l.     Such  vvsrs  the  influence  she  retained  over  the  mind  of  thi* 
infatuated  «ian,that  he  was  prevailed  upon  in  that  period  to  destroy  every 
letter  of  hers,  which  could  be  found  at  his  lodgings  in  Craw  ford- street. 
Thus  making  himself  the  instrunieut,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power^of  his  own 
desfructioir.  Providentially,  however,  both  for  himself  and  me,  the  letters  I 
ins«R'M» th*  :^j»pe>Kfij:  were  not  at  his  lodgings  in  Crawford-street;  but 
h;|d,  from  tinit*  to  time,  been  emptied  from  his  pockets,  and  thrown  care- 
Ic^y  into  a  drawer,  at  the  house  of  a  relation  at  Little  Chelsea,  where  he  ' 
•ojnetimes  slept ;  and  where  they  lay  neglected  and  forgotten.     This  »C- 
colihts  for  the  comparative  meagreness  of  my  selection.  Had  all  the  letter* 
froib  Lady' PercM'al  to  Mr.  Mitford  been'preserved,  instead  of  a  pamplile'i^  ' 
I  i^ix^  have  put  forth  a  thick  quarto;  for  her  ladyship  possessed,  clu'rln^'* 
hey  coiuifcction. with  hiiji,  more  of  tlic  "  cacoelhes  sr.iibendi"  than  I  be-  • 

Ueye  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  woman. —  Edit. 
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performing,  he  ultimately  acted  as  became  a  man  of  honour 
juid  integrity.  'An  idea  of  the  life  he  underwent  in  this  pe- 
riod may  be  collected  from  the  evidences  of  Messrs.  Per- 
ceval, Speechley,  and  Hardcastle,  on  the  late  trial.  As  some 
excuse  for  his  delay  in  giving  the  explanation  he  owed  to  me, 
I  should  mention,  that  for  a  long  time  previous.  Lady  Per- 
cevalhad  buoyed  him  up  with- hopes  of  procming  him  some 
place,  as  a  reward  for  iiis  services  in  the  newspaper  business 
she  employed  him  in.  He  had  therefore  been  accustomed 
to  consider  her  as  a  kind  of  patroness — as  the  person  who  had 
engaged  to  provide  for  himself  and  liis  family.  Independent 
of  these  considerations,  he  had,  notwithstanding  her  late  treat- 
ment of  him,  a  personal  regard  for  her  ladyship,  the  effect,  it 
is  probable,  of  a  long  and  intimate  connection.  I  me&n  not- 
here  to  insinuate  aught  against  the  moral  character  of  Lady 
Perceval.  I  simply  mention  the  fact,  that  in  his  first  inter- 
riews  with  me,  after  the  publication  of  the  forged  letters,  his 
remarks  on  her  ladyship's  behaviour  towards  him  partook  more' 
of  the  wrathful  ebullitions  of  disappointed  affection,  than  of 
indignant  resentment  at  the  line  of  conduct,  he  said,  she  had 
prescribed  for  him.  I  have  digressed  thus  far  in  justice  to 
Air.  Mitford,  purposely  to  excuse  his  delaying  to  do  that 
which  every  man  of  principle  would  have  performed  immedi- 
ately it  was  in  his  power.  1  now  resume  my  narrative.  The 
moment  I  saw  him  I  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct. Almost  my  first  words  were,  "  Mitford,  are  you  what 
you  always  represented  yourself  to  me  to  be,  or  are  you  an 
impostor  ?"  He  disavowed,  with  indignation,  the  latter  term; 
and  offered  the  next  day  to  put  into  my  hands  certain  letters 
from  Lady  Perceval,  addressed  to  him  as  proofs  that  he  was 
her  authorized  agent,  and  that  in  every  thing  he  had  done  he 
had  acted  by  her  desire  and  directions.  1  accepted  his  oflfer, 
accompanied  him  to  Little  Chelsea,  where  he  said  the  lettera 
were,  and  received  from  his  hancls  those  which  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix.     Few  as  they  are,  they  afford  abuadant  proof 
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6f  the  origin  of  tlie  late  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  These  letters  prove,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  Lady  Perceval  and  her  agent 
Mitlord  raised  the  whole  storm.  In  the  progress  of  their 
pruiseivorth]/  undertaking,  they  were  joined  by  many  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  latent  spring  which 
moved  the  entire  machine.  Amongst  these  I  followed  at  a 
humble  distance.  In  this  proceeding  I  acknowledge  I  was  not 
without  blame.  1  suffered  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  to  over- 
come my  judgment,  and  gave  a  too  hasty  confidence  to  per- 
sons whose  rank  in  life  formed  their  only  title  to  credit.  My 
punishment  has  been — one  Chancery  suit,  an  action  com- 
menced against  me  at  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
two  suits  at  law  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  one  of  which 
is  now  depending.  My  ambition  of  connecting  myself  with 
persons  in  the  elevated  walks  of  life  was  never  very  great ; 
I  therefore  trust,  that  four  law-suits  in  eight  months  will 
reduce  it  within  proper  bounds*. 

T.  A.  PHIPPS. 


•  I  have  omitted  here  to  mention,  that  influenced  by  the  same  spirit 
which  induced  Mr.  Mitford  to  put  into  my  possession  the  letters  here  al- 
luded to,  he  voluntarily  offered,  on  Lady  Perceval  filing  a  bill  against  rae» 
to  make  the  affidavit  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  late  indictment. 
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THE  TRIAL, 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH, 

Guildhall,  Feb. 24,  is  14. 

BEFORE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ELLENBOROUGH. 

The   King     (on    the   Prosecution  of'   discount 
Perceval,  and  Bridget,  his  PTife)  versus  John 

MiTFORD,   Esq. 

MR.  W.  RAY  OPENED  THE  PLEADINGS. 

Gentlembn  of  the  Jury, 

THIS  is  an  Indictment  for  Perjury,  against  John 
Alitford,  Esq.  on  the  Prosecution  of  Lord  and  Lady  Per- 
ceval. The  Indictment  sets  forth,  that  in  the  53d  Year  of 
the  King,  a  Conditional  Rule  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
was  granted,  whereby  it  was  ordered,  that,  on  the  Monday 
then  next  ensuing,  Thomas  Adderley  Phipps  should  shew 
cause,  why  a  Criminal  Information  should  not  be  filed  against 
him  for  a  Libel. — And  the  Defendant,  Mitford,  intending 
to  procure,  by  false,  wicked,  and  corrupt  means,  the  said 
Rule  to  be  discharged,  went  before  Sir  John  Bayley,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  and 
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did  swear,  ''That,  on  or  about  the  31st  of  March,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Lady  Perceval,  to  Perceval  Lodge,  Blaekheath  ; 
when  she  stated,  that  she  had  letters  of  great  consequence  to 
publish  ;  and,  that  Mr.  Phipps,  the  Editor  of  The  Neics, 
appeared  to  her  the  most  likely  person  to  do  them  justice. — 
That  the  experiment  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  something 
should  be  done  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ; 
by  which  Deponent  understood,  that  these  letters  would 
compel  them  (Government)  to  give  a  greater  establishment 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales. — ^That  Lady  Perceval  then  shewed 
Deponent  three  letters,  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lady  Ann  Hamil- 
ton ;  observing,  that  the  spirit  of  John  Bull  was  declining, 
or  dying  away,  but  that  the  said  letters  would  make  him 
clamorous. — ^That,  when  they  were  published,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Deponent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  for  a  few  days ; 
and  she  had  thoughts  of  him  and  his  wife  remaining  at  tlie 
Tiger's  Head,  at  Lea ;  but,  on  reflection,  that  seemed  to  be 
too  near  Blaekheath  ;  she  had,  tlierefore,  settled,  that- they 
were  to  go  to  the  mother  of  her  friend,  Hardcastle,  at  Wool- 
wich :  and  she  asked,  whether,  if  the  worst  happened,  he 
would  consent  foTje  confined  at  Whitmore  House,  meaning 
Dr.  Warburton's,  at  Hoxton  j  stating,  that  it  would  be 
j^2000  in  his  way.  Deponent,  not  thinking  the  letters  for- 
^enes,  expressed  his  surprise  at  Lady  Perceval's  apprehen- 
sions ;  when  ishe  observed,  that  perhaps  they  might  bring 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  He,  having  copied  the  letters, 
liast'ened  to  town  to  find  out  Mr.  Phipps,  to  get  th^m  pub- 
lished in  his  newspaper. — He  had  no  apprehension  that  they 
were  forgeries,  although  he  thought  her  conduct  extraor- 
dinary." The  Indictment  goes  on  to  deny,  that  Lady  Per- 
cieval  ever  had  any  such  letters,  and  that  no  such  conference 
ever  took  place.  To  this  the  Defendant  pleads,  that  h'e  is 
Hot  guilty  of  the  perjury  thus  alleged. 
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Mr.  Holt— i^  Lord^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Juty, 

My  learned  Friend  having  stated  the  nature  of  this 
Indictment,  and  the  principal  points  upon  which  the  perjury 
is  assigned,  and  thus  put  you  in  possession  of  the  matters  of 
-fact  whicli  you  are  to  try,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  bring  the 
case  before  you,  in  detail,  but  with  alLthat  brevity  which  the 
valuable  time  of  the  Court  requires. 

Gentlemen,  the  Prosecutors  of  this  Indictment  arc  Lord 
and  Lady  Perceval ;  his  lordship,  though  not  immediately 
.connected  with  it,  being  introduced,  in  addition,  in  compK- 
ance  with  a  necessary  form.  Lady  Perceval  is  a  woman  of 
the  most  eminent  rank  and  of  the  most  irreproachable  worth. 
She  does  not  come  forward  to  solicit  the  strict  justice  of  the 
(Court  against  tlie  Defendant;  she  does  not  prosecute  liim 
from  any  particle  of  revenge,  from  any  feeling  of  anger, 
but  she  comes  forward  to  set  herself  right  in  a  point  of 
character  ;  to  which,  in  common  with  all  honourable  minds, 
slie  is  moat  sensibly  alive.  The  person  prosecuted  is  Mr. 
Mitford,  who  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Perceval,  from 
bearing  the  name  of  a  family  which  she  intimately  knew, 
and  to  which  she  was  allied.  He  took  refuge  in  her  family 
when  he  was  discountenanced  by  his  own  relatives  ;  and  her 
ladyship,  with  that  amiable  goodness  of  heart,  which  she  is 
■known  to  possess,  endeavoured  to  put  him  in  some  situation 
by  which  he  might  procure  an  honomable  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  public  mind  was,  at  this  time, 
agitated  by  the  affairs  of  an  illustrious  personage;  and,  as 
•Mr.  Mitford  occasionally  saw  Lady  Pereeval  at  Cui^zon -street 
and  at  Blackheath,  he  laad,  of  course,  an  opportunity  of 
Clearing  her  opinions  on  the  subject.  In  the  month  of  April 
'last,  some  letters  relative  to  this  topic  were  published  in  a 
Paper  called  The  A^ews.  They  purported  to  be  signed  by 
three  noble  lords,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton OR  tlie  other.    On  the  morning  of  the  publication,  the 
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Paper  containing  them,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  was  sent  to 
Lady  Perceval,  at  Blackheath.  The  letter  informed  her, 
that  these  documents  came  into  the  proprietor's  possession, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Defendant.  Lady  Perceval 
knowing  nothing  about  the  fabrication  of  the  letters,  but 
convinced  that  they  were  forged,  (as  well  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  of  the 
lady  in  waiting  subscribed  not  being  that  of  the  person  wlvo 
was  actually  ia  attendance  on  the  Princess  of  Wales),  imme- 
diately sent  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Speechley  to  Mi. 
Phipps,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  they  were  forgeries ; 
and  this  gentleman  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  requiring 
Mr.  Phipps  to  wait  on  Lady  Perceval  at  Blackheath.  She 
also  dispatched  her  son,  Mr.  John  James  Perceval,  for  Mr. 
Mitford,  with  directions  to  bring  him  down  to  Perceval 
Lodge,  that  the  |xirties  might  be  confronted  together,  and 
that  the  forgery  might  be  investigated.  Notwitlistanding 
this,  Gentlemen,  you  will  find,  that  the  Defendant  has 
charged  Lady  Perceval  with  forging  these  letters.  He  has 
sworn,  that  on  or  about  the  31st  of  March,  he  received  the 
documents  from  Lady  Perceval,  who  expressed  a  desire  that 
they  should  be  published.  But,  you  shall  presently  see  how 
he  acted  on  the  morning  of  the  publication.  And  here.  Gen- 
tlemen, before  I  proceed  farther,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  evidence.  Evidence  must  always  be  guided  by 
the  rules  of  possibility;  and  in  no  case  can  you  demand 
more  evidence  than  it  is  possible  to  give.  Where,  therefore, 
there  are  two  parties  connected  with  a  fact,  and  (me  has 
sworn  that  he  only  did  that  which  the  other  required  of  him, 
we  can  have  no  direct  evidence  against  the  deposition,  but 
the  uncontradicted  oath  of  the  other,  leaving  it  to  you  to 
ji4iJge  of  the  criminality,  by  the  degree  of  Credibility  due  to 
the  respective  parties.  >.- 

Gentlemen,  if  this  principle  were  not  allowed,  eveiy  p«iw 
son^pf  character,  aad  virtue,  and  innocence^  in  society^  how- 
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ever  unstained  his  life,  however  upriglit  his  life,  might  be 
thrown  at  the  feet,  miglit  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
base  and  profligate  individual  in  the  community.  In  other 
words.  Gentlemen,  you  will,  in  deciding  upon  this  case,  look 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Defendant's  conduct,  and  compare  it  with 
what  he  has  alleged ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  oath 
of  Lady  Perceval,  wliich  you  shall  this  day  have,  you  find  a 
long  train  of  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mitford, 
confirming  Lady  Perceval's  statement,  and  not  agreeing  with 
any  thing  that  would  shew  his  story  to  be  true,  you  will 
then  have  all  tlie  evidence  which  the  case  will  admit,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  common  sense  if  you  refused  togive'4t 
its  proper  weight  and  importance.  '^ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said,  that  on  the  day  of  pabli cation, 
the  paper  containing  the  letters  was  sent  to  Lady  Perceval; 
that  she  stated  them  to  be  forgeries,  and  required  Mr.  Phipps 
to  come  to  Blackheath.  I  have  also  told  you,  that  she  sent 
her  son  for  Mr.  Mitford,  that  she  might  confront  them  toge- 
,tlier,  she  having  learned  from  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  paper,  that  the  documents  had  come  through  the  hands 
of  the  Defendant.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  Mit- 
ford arrived  at  Blackheath  about  four  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  and  was  shewn  into  a  room  belonging  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. Two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Hardcastle  and  Speechley, 
who  shall  be  produced  before  you,  were  present.  Wiiile  the 
Defendant  remained  in  the  room,  Lady  Perceval  entered, 
with  the  letter  and  paper  she  had  received,  in  her  hand- 
She  put  the  letter  into  the  hand  of  the  Defendant,  and  said, 
**  Good  God  !  Mitford,  what  have  you  been  doing?'*  She 
gives  him  the  letter,  where  Mr.  Phii)ps  accused  Defendant 
with  having  given  him  the  forged  documents,  and  he  reads 
it ;  he  next  reads  the  paragraphs  in  the  paper,  and  then  most 
solemnly  protests  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  documents, 
that  he  never  saw  them  before,  that  he  never  gave  them  to 
Phipps,  adding  "  D-ran  tlie  fellow,  I  never  saw  him  more 
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tlmn  twice  in  my  life  V  and  expressed  a  wisli  to  seek  for  Mi*i 
Phipps.  This  passed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Perceval, 
Mr.  Ilardcastle,  and  Mr.  Speeehley.  Lady  Perceval  then 
tells  him,  that  he  must  wait,  as  slie  had  sent  for  Mr.  Phipps, 
tooonfront  them  together,  and  expected  him  immediately.  The 
Defendant  manifests  a  wish  to  go,  observing,  tliat  it  was  not 
possible  for  Mr.  Phipps  to  come  down,  because  he  had  to 
prepare  his  paper  for  publication  on  the  following  day.  Lady 
Porceval,  however,  persisted  in  requiring  him  to  stay.  At 
this  moment,  her  ladyship  saw  Mr,  J.  J.  Perceval  eross  the 
yard,  who  immediately  announces  Mr.  Phipps  !  Mitford  im- 
mediately leaves  the  room,  passes  over  the  court-yard,  greets 
Air.  Phipps  with  a  shake  of  tlie  hand,  and,  as  the  latter 
jenters  tbe  house,  the  former  absconds  and  disappears.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  what  passed  between  Lady  Perceval  and 
JVIr.  Phipps,  which  will  be  fully  detailed  in  evidence.  But 
I  may  be  allovved  to  state,  timt  her  ladyship  received  a  denial 
of  the  authenticity  of  those  documents,  from  Mr.  Phipps, 
^'hich  Mr.  Hardcastle  afterwards  published  in  the  other  pa- 
pers. 

Gentlemen,  Lady  Perceval's  object  now  was,  to  learn 

where  Mr.  Mitford  got  these  papers,  and  to  find  out  what  view 
he  had  in  publishing  them.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hardcastle 
went  to  his  lodging,  where  he  was  denied.  At  different 
times,  different  pretences  were  resorted  to,  to  account  for  his 
absence.  At  one  time  it  was  said,  he  had  gone  to  Windsor 
with  Colonel  Bloomficld ;  but  he  could  not  be  found  there. 
Lady  Perceval  then  sends  her  son,  who,  l>aving  sepn  J)e- 
.fendant  at  the  window  of  his  lodging,  vvitli  great  difficulty 
,got  admittance  to  him.  On  seeing  Mr.  Perceval,  Mitford 
,$ays,  '^  I  hope  you  are  come  to  comfort  me." — "  I  come," 
.answered  the  other,  "  to  take  you  down  to  Blackheath,  to 
know  the  reason  why  you  have  committed  these  forgeries." 
JSIitford  said,  he  could  not  bear  the  interview,  having  com- 
-inittcdan  act  which  he  would  repent  all  his  life  j  he  ad^ed. 
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that  he  had  long  possessed  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  Lady  Perceval^  and  could  not  bear  her  frown.  Mr. 
Speechley,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Perceval,  then  said, 
"  What  could  induce  you  to  put  forged  documents  into  the 
hands  of  the  Editor  of  The  News  ?" 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  he  does  not  deny  the  fact.  He 
answers,  "The  distress  of  my  family  foiced  me  to  do  it ;  I 
was  offered  a  bribe,  and  could  not  withstand  it."  He  added, 
"  D-mn  the  rascals  !  I  will  publish  their  names."  Here 
was  a  confession  of  crime,  voluntarily  made  by  the  De- 
fendant himself.  He  then  said  he  would  make  a  confession 
to  Lady  PerCeval  •  and,  with  that  intention,  proceeded  with 
these  two  gentlemen  to  Blackheath.  They  arrived  there 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  but  did  not  see  Lady  Perceval. 
The  two  gentlemen  sat  up  with  the  Defendant,  lest  he 
should  again  escape.  Sleep,  however,  overtook  the  one,  and 
the  other  left  the  room  on  a  temporary  occasion.  Of  this 
the  Defendant  takes  advantage  ;  he  escapes  out  of  the  win- 
dow, Und  is  never  seen  by  Lady  Perceval  after  that  time. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  that  I  shall  lay  before 
you.  llie  charge  against  Lady  Perceval  is,  that  she  forged 
these  letters ;  she  will  be  produced  before  you,  and  she  will 
contradict,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  statements  contained 
in  the  IDefendant's  Affidavit.  The  three  other  witnesses,  Mr. 
Perceval,  Mr.  Ha^dcastle,  and  Mr.  Speechley,  will  give  you 
ah  account  of  what  took  place  at  Blackheath,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  and  of  the  conversation  which  subsequently  occurred 
at  Mitford's  lodgings.  You  will  thus.  Gentlemen,  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  j 
and  a  case  will  thus  he  made  out  in  evidence,  which  it  "wfll 
be  almost  impossible  to  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  cases  of  this  nature  can  have  notliing  to  prop 
them  besides  the  oath  of  the  Prosecutor,  except  circumstance* 
in  the  conduct  of  the  person  prosecuted.  Both  of  these 
will  aj^ear  on  the  present  trial.     Three  kinds  of  evidence 
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only  can  be  admitted  in  courts  of  justice, — 1st,  Tlie  po- 
sitive oath  of  a  party ;  i2d,  Chcunistantlal  evidence ;  in 
v^hich  ft  variety  of  circumstances  are  found  to- correspond  : 
and,  3d,  whk?h  is  iJsest  of  all.  The  confession  of  a  party 
himself.  In  the  present  case,  Gentlemen,  these  three  spe- 
cies of  evidence  will  be  found  to  concur.  You  shall  have 
the  positi\^  oath  of  Lady  Perceval — gentlemen  will  be  called, 
who  will  state  a  number  of  con-oboratlng  circumstances  : 
and,  lastly,  you  shall  hear  the  Confession  of  the  Defendant 
himself. 

Mr.  Alley  (of  Counsel  for  the  Defendant) — x\s  you 
speak  of  a  confession,  all  the  witnesses  must  go  out  of  Court, 
jnioe  as  well  as  your  o.wn.  > 

Tlie  witnesses  were  accordingly  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  S.  Vines,  Solicitor  for  the  Prosecution^  was  thfif 
first  tuitness  called;  he  was  examined  by  Mr.  E.  l<Aws.-r- 

Q.  Have  yoii  the  Tliilc  Nisi  obtained  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  June  last  ■ — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Frodiice  it.— Mr.  Vines  here  exhibited  the  rule.  ,      ,  ^ 

Q.  Is  this  the  original  rule  >—^.  Yes,  sir.'       '^•^«*-5-*^'    'i'. 

Q.  Is  the  Defendant  in  this  prosecution  the  person  named  in 
that  rule? — A.  The  rule  was  obtained  against  Mr.  Phipps^-the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Mitford  was  sworn  for  the  ptnpose  of  having  it 
discharged. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Mitford,  the  present  Defendant,  the  man  named  irf 
that  rule  ? — A.  Not  iu  the  first  rule — but  in  the  order  for  dis- 
charging the  first  rule. 

The  Rule  was  here  put  in  and  read. 

Monday,  next  after  the  Octave  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Fifty- 
third  Year  of  King  George  the  Third. 

Middlesex.  UPON  reading  the  Affidavit  of  The  Right  Honour- 
able John  Lord  Perceval  and  another,  and  parts  of 
two  printed  Newspapers,  intituled  "  The  News,  Sun- 
day, April  4,  IS  13,"  and  "  The  News,  Sunday,  June 6, 
1813  i"  It  is  ordered  that  Monday  next  be  given  to 
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Thomas  Ailderley  Pliipps  to  shew  Cause  why  an 
Information  shonld  not  he  exhih'ited  aj;;iinst  him  for 
certain  Misdemeanours  in  Printing  ami  Piihiisl)ing 
certain  Scamialous  Libels  upon  notice  of  this  Rule 
to  be  giveu  to  him  in  the  mean  time. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.   Holt. 
By  the  Court. 

Mr.  Richard  Gnde,  examined  by  Mr.  E.  L.\ws. 

Q.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  the  Cronn  Office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  affidavit  of  the  Defcmlaut,  mentioned  in  the 
indictment  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Lf^rd  Elienbohough), — You  bring  it  from  the  Crown 
Office  ? — A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Tlie  affidavit  was  handed  in. 

Mr.  Daniel  Tobin^  examined  l/y  Mr.  E.  Laws. 

Q.  You  are  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  ? — A.  I  ara. 

Q.  ^V'as  this  affidavit  sworn  by  the  Defendant  Mitford,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  signed  by  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Lord  Ellenborough), — Do  you  know  the  person 
swearing  it  ? — A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Alley. — We  admit  it  to  be  sworn  by  Mitford. 

The  affidavit  was  then  read,  as  follows  : — 

THAT  for  many  months  prior  to  last  March,  he,  Mitford, 
n^as  employed  by  Lady  Perceval  to  convey  articles  of  intelligence, 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  different  news- 
papers. That  on  or  about  Wednesday,  March  31,  he  was  sent  for 
to  Lady  Perceval,  at  her  house  at  Blackheath,  who  informed  him 
that  she  had  letters  of  great  consequence  indeed  to  publish  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Phipps  appeared  to  her  the  man  most  likely  to  do  them 
justice.  That  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  Lady  Perceval,  in 
reference  to  the  said  letters,  said  to  him,  "  That  the  experimeot 
they  were  going  (o  make  was  a  dangerous  one  j  but  that  something 
nuiS't  be  done  to  compel  them  to  give  a  proper  establishment  (o  her 
Uoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales."  That  shortly  after,  lie, 
at  the  desire  of  Lady  Perceval,  and  in  her  presence,  copied,  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  l)aod- writing  of  Lady  Perceval,  three  letters  afs 
follow. — 

& 
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No.  r. 

"  We  are  Instructed   by   his  Koyal    Highness  the   Prince  of 
.  Wales,  to  niake  known  to  your  Royal  Higliness,  that  a  propo- 
sition, comprehencHiig  the  extension  of  your  Royal  Highness's  es- 
tablishment on  a  larger  scale,  will  be  sbbmitted   to  your  Royal 
Ilighness's  consideration  on  Thursday  next. 

W^e  are,  &c.  &c,  "  Eldox, 

"Liverpool,  '*' 
"  Carlton  House,  Tuesday.  "  CASTLEaE.\(?H. 

"  To  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

No.  n. 

"  Monldgrie  tioiise,  Wednesday. 
"  I  AM  commanded  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter, 
signed  Eldon,  LiVEKP0OL,and  Castlereagh,  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  to  desire  you  to  acquaint  the 
authority  from  whom  it  originated,  that  nothing  short  of  THE 
FULL  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  HER  RIGHTS  wiU  satisfy  her 
^oyal  Highness,  as  that  is  the  only  means  of  convincing  the  people 
•gof  England,  beyond  a  doubt  (which  some  have  dared  to  expressj,  ot 
her  full  and  perfect  innocence.         .^j^    ji, 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  also  comraands  me  to  add,  that  she  pe- 
i.iemptorily  insists,  as  the  first  step  towards  her  long  withheld  dig- 
nities, that  her  apartments  in  Carlton  House  be  assigned  over  to  the 
care  of  her  Royal  Highness's  own  proper  servants. 

"  Finally,  Her  Royal  Highness  will  not  return  any  re])]y  to  any 

question  or  proposition  that  may  be  made  hereafter,  until  her  Royal 

Highness  is  assured,  that  the  secret  and  illegal  examinations,  now  for 

a  time  suspended,  are  put  to  a  conclusion,  never  again  to  be  revived. 

"  I  am,  &c.  &c.  ANNE  HAMILTON." 

"  To  Lord  Eldon;  ■  S^c. 

No.  III. 

"  Thursday  Mortiirrg. 
"  Lord  Liverpool  is  commanded  to  acquaint  her  Royal  High- 
,'t»ess   the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  her  Royal  Highness's  Letter 
has  been  received — is  now  under  consideration — and  will  be  replied 
to  early  this  evening." 

That  during  the  time  he  was  copying  these  letters,  I^ady  Perce- 
val said  to  him,  "  that  the  spirit  of  John  Bull  was  declining  or 
dying  away,  but  this  would  render  him  clamorous."— Lady  Perceval 
^fdso  said  to  him,  "  that  it  would  be  absolutely  requisite  for  him  to 
be  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  tb^ 
letters  j  and  that  she  bad  at  first  thoufhtof  lodging  him  and  bis 
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wife  (svlio  mast  also  not  he  seen)  at  the  Tiger's  Head,  at  Lea — 
"but,  upon  reflection,  that  was  too  near  IMackheath,  and  she  had 
settled  that  they  shouhl  go  to  the  mother  of  her  friend  Ilardcastle, 
at  Woolwich,  where  they  would  he  perfectly  safe."  He  was  then 
4skr(i  by  Lady  I'erceval,  "  whether,  if  the  worst  happened,  he 
would  sul)niit  to  he  confined  in  Whitmore  House  (meaning  Mr. 
Warhurtons  mad-house  at  Hoxton)  till  all  was  settled,  as  it 
would  be  at  least  20001.  in  his  way  when  it  was  over  ?  to  which  he 
consented  j  but  not  supposing  the  letters  to  he  forgeries,  he  expres- 
sed his  surprise  at  her  ladyship's  apprehensions.  Lady  Perceval 
then  informed  him  that  the  rlanger  was  in  his  being  brought  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  which,  as  he  knew  so  much,  would  be  very 
unpleasant.  He  then,  having  copic'd  the  aforesaid  letters  from  a 
maimscript  in  the  band-writing  of  Lady  Perceval,  received  her 
directions  to  hasten  to  town  to  hnd  out  Mr.  Phipps,  and  to  desire 
him  to  publish  them  in  his  newspaper.  He  did  so  :  but  Mr.  Phipps 
being  from  home,  he  did  not  deliver  them  to  him  until  Thursday, 
Ui£  1st  of  April.  On  tha^  day  he  delivered  the  said  copies  into  th« 
hands  of  Mr.  Phipps,  informing  him  he  did  so  I>y  ordei-s  from  Lady 
Perceval,  He  also  in  ormed  Mr.  Phipps,  that  Lady  Perceval  de- 
sired he  would  publish  the  said  letters  in  the  next  number  of  hit 
newspaper,  being  Sunday,  the  4th  of  April  last ;  and  he  believe* 
that  Mr.  Phipps  did  so.  He  also  swears,  that  he  had  not  at  any  time 
any  reason  to  believe  the  letters  to  be  forgeries — although  the  appre- 
hensions of  Lady  Perceval  struck  him  as  being  singular  and  unac- 
countable. He  also  says,  that  in  the  whole  affair  relative  to  the  said 
letters,  be  acted  liy  the  direction  of  Lady  Perceval ;  and  that  he  ha» 
at  this  time  no  other  reason  to   suppose  them  forgeries  than  the 

assertion  of  Lady  Perceval." 

.    .;       .  ^[ 

■■  -Ji^if.  ;<$*  Pines  again  calledj  and  examined  hy  Mr.  E. 

LlVWS. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Solicitor  that  instructed  Counsel  to  obtain  thi« 
Rule  A'iii  9 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVas  it  afterwards  opposed  in  Court } — A.  It  was.  Sir. 
\---Q.  You  have  heard  the  affidavit  read? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  contained  in  it,  relative  and  material  to  that 
Rule  ? — A,  It  is  very  much  so. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
sUcTi  a  question  asked. — It  is  for  the  Court  to  judge  whether 
it  is,  or  it  is  not  relevant. 

Q,  Was  that  affidavit  used  in  shewing  cause  against  the  Rul« 
Nisi  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  affidavit  that  it  was  difls- 
charged  ' — 
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Mr.  Alley.— Ydii  canriot  ask  <hat  questldri.  ^^ 

^Lqrd,  Ellenborough. — ^The  Rule  must  speak  for  itself. 

•--It  lies  Iq  the  breast  of  the  Court,  whether  it*\vas*disr 

cUiugedoii  that  aflidajvit^  ornot,*,  ,  ^  .     ^^    '!. 

ijih  i-ivsfl  I   Iv  - 
Q.  Was  the  Rule  discharged  ? 

A.Hltivta.honji  o?.   9J  .hvoovj'' 

The  Order  for  tliat  purpose SvaOere'pUt  ih'iiild  teaa. 
Mi^tl^^rVi^QQlMtess  Fjercepaly  swor7i,  and  exaimxieo, 

..w^Q.  J>«1  yflff,  i9p,  oj;  abc)iit;Thii,r5(lajr,  tlje  1st  of  A|>iU  l^sf^seria 
1^ , itl)e,  Peteiuliint  .^ohn  Mitford  ?     J.  J^i,\U*  \PiA'^H /*i  i"^,  '-*?* 

coUQciJor)rTn<?-. t^j'dy. npt.    .  Va^lv.^    >  I i/  ' -'iJ/i  '  j'/L 

Q.  Was  it  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  March  ? — 4'  N«;Jtner  or 

tUos^,f},i^^'?,,«tfi;^Ri;ilyj,;  ,,,  ,    .,    ,;,,,,.   ^       ,  ,    ,.f    J/.   7/     vi 
Q.  I  dopt  »slt,  >vhethcr  yon  saw  Inin  ;  hut  whether  yo\i  sqm  fpr 

h^,?T— r<i.,  Tq  the  best  of  my  recollection,  certainjv  not.  , ,  ' 


Q.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  between  these  two  uays'see  him  ?- 
Art  positively  not. 

rr:  ,Q.  Did  your  ladyship  see  him  on  the  2d  f>f  April  at  Biapk- 
heath  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  evening.  ,   ;,^  >  1,:  ./   .  t     .  v 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  you  saw  him,  or  at  any  other  ume,  dm 
-you  ever  mention  to  him,  that  you  had  letters  of  great  consecmence 
to  pul)l;sh  r — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him,  that  Mr.  Phin|)s  nppeared  to. yon 
a  man  most  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  Princess  ot  Wa-^f>  •'— r4!  4 
never  recollect  to  have  used  the  expression.  .       . 

Q.  Did  yoii  ever  speak  to  liim  of  a  dangerous  exr/^rira^lrt;;'#}A 
res])ect  to  certain  letters?— yi.  Certainly  neverj;  Jh  ^ilfm\?.  vsto  }j 

Q.  Bnt  tliat  something  must  he  done  to  comj^el,  th<?nj  to givc,a 
proper  establishment  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
-Walea?-^;4.  Never, 


*  1  hive  rtiasoit ,  tu  br.lieve  that  the  rul«  was  not  disch;^r5i'd  sclt-lj,  on 
Ahat  Affidavit,  but  mj  pirt  ujtoii  the  shewing  of  a  letter  i(»"  the  Ci)i/ri  wVit- 
tm»  by  Lddy  Pereev.il  to  the  Defeiidaiit  in  ih.it  cause,  iri  which  she  raits 
the  insertion  of  the  forjjed  letters  in  The  News,  ''  a  mistakii,'*  and  invUes 
hii«  It)  her  house,  to  confer  uith  him  co'tf:dent'iallffAlMi.\\  its  rcctiluatiotft 
Setj  App'efiUix.  '•*    >'-  •' '  '  >' 
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Lord  Ellenborodgh — Repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say,  that  the  experiment  you  and  the  De- 
fendant were  going  tomslke,  was  a  dangerous  one  :  but  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  compel  tbem  to  give  a  proper  establishment 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  E.  Laws — Lady  Perceval,  be  so  good  as  to  look  at 
the  three  letters  in  this  paper.  The  News,  of  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  Did  the  Defendant,  Mitford,  ever,  by  your  ladyship^s  desire, 
and  in  your  presence,  nvalie  a  copy  of  these  letters  ? — ji.  Never. 

Q.  Had  your  ladyship  any  manuscript  of  these ,  letters, ?>—^. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Wlien,  and  how,  (ltd  your  Ladyship  first  hear  of,  or  see, 
those  letters? — A.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  these  letters  was  from 
JMr.  Pliif»;.s,  who  sent  Jiie  his  paper  of  tbe'4th  of  Aprilv  li(!6(mi- 
pauiedi.y  a  letter;  "''^  *^  ''^^'^'  r'-'^'^  '''  ■'•  '^'^^  V^ 
ifii  So-  -^-  ''^f'l'  ^■'''Pps  in  the  habit  of  sending  you  that  papef"?4^ 
A.  I  had' ovuered  fhaf  paper  previous  to  the  4th  of  April. 

;  Q.  ^yas  ihat  paper  taken  in  by  you  ? — A.  It  was  regularly  de- 
livered at  Perceval  House  pi^evious  to  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  Did  your  Ladyship  ever  make  use  of  this  expression  tb  the 
Defendant,  "  That  the  spirit  of  John  Bull  was  dying  away ;  but 
that  these  letters  would  renew  his  clamours  r" — A.  I  never  used  that 
expression. 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship. ever  tell  Defendant,  that  it  ivould  be  ab- 
solutely heces-iary  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks, 
after  the  publication  of  these  letters  ? — A.  Never, 

Lord  Ellenborough — You  will  pursue  tla^  iiibde  most 
convenient  to  yourself,  Mr.  Laws;  but,  as  your  present 
toofse  rti'aik^s  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  down  every  word 
contaiued  in  the  Indictment,  would  it  not  be  better  to  read 
it  over  slowly,  and  ask  the  witness  whether  the  whole  or  any 
/pairtof  itis  true  ? 

Q.  1  ask  you,  whether  you  ever  used  these  expressions  to  De- 
fendant,—That  you  had  thoughts,  tit  first,  of  lodging  him  and  bis 
wife  at  the  Tiger's  Head,  at  Lea ;  but  that,  upon  recollection,  it 
was  too  near  Blackheath  ;  and  that  you  had  settled  that  he  and  his 
wife  should  go  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Hard  castle's  ? — A.  In  conse- 
quence of  rtpresentations  made  by  Mr,  Mitford,  previous  to  the 
S6tb  of  March,  that  he  was  watched  and  pursued,  and  his  house 
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beset  by  inquiries  from  these  with  whom  lie  pretended  to  have  hart 
coninninications  ;  a)ul  that  Mrs.  JMitfonI,  in  consequence  of  her 
alarms,  was  seriously  indisposed,  I  did  advise  Mr.  Mitford  to  re- 
move her  out  of  town  for  a  little  time;  and,  I  believe,  (he  first 
idea  might  have  been  for  thcu)  to  have  remained  at  Lea,  for  that 
period. 

Q.  But  was  that  communication  with  reference  to  these  letters  ? 
— ^.  Certainly  not.     It  was  previous  to  the  26th  of  March. 

Q.  Was  that  before  your  ladyship  had  any  knowledge  or  idea 
that  such  letters  were  in  existence  }—A.  Assuredly  it  was. 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  ever  ask  Mitford,  with  reference  to  these 
letters,  whether,  if  the  worst  happened,  he  would  sul)mit  to  be  con- 
fined in  Whitmore  House?— ^^?.  C^haiiily  not.  " 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  ever  say  to  Mitford,  that  these  letters 
would  be  at  least  i.2000  in  his  way  ? — A.  I  never  uttered  the  ex- 
pression, "'     ^* 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  ever  express  to  Mitford  any  apprehension 
with  respect  to  these  letters  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  say,  that  there 
was  a  dangej-  of  Defendaht  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  or  Lords  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Lady  Perceval,  did  you  ever  give  Mrs.  Mitford  any  direc- 
tions respecfingthese  letters  r — A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  you  in  any  way  whatever  privy  to  their  publication  ? — 
A.  Not  in  the  least, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  Defendant  to  go  to  Mr.  Phipps  with 
them  ? — A.  Certainly  not, 

Q.  Or  give  any  dk^ectipn  at  all  respecting  them  ? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  I  think  your  ladyship  has  said,  the  first  you  knew  of  theni 
was,  by  seeing  them  in  that  paper  of  the  4th  of  April  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  seeing  them  in  The  News  of  that  day,  what  did  you 
do  ?— .4,  I  immediately  sent  up  Mr.  Speecbley. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  Mr.  Speecbley  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Phip^is. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Phipps  }—A.  The  Editor  of  The  News. 

Q.  Por  what  purpose  did  you  send  INIr.  Speecbley  to  Mr. 
Phipps  ? — A.  To  inform  Mr.  Phipps  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
forged  letters. 

Lord  Ellenborough — Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
tlie  letters.  '.  .    i    o 

Mr.  Laws— No,  my  lord;  she  had  seen  them  iti  cbtiSe'- 
^uence  of  the  newspaper  being  sent  hy  Mr.  Phipps. 

Q.  By  Lord  £LLBKBOROuoH->-'Was  it  not  a  part  of  tb«  ten^Ur 
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•f  your  message,  that  the  letters  wjie  forged?— A.  I  said  I  knew 
notliing  ot  tlie  letters  in  The  News  of  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  Have  >ou  the  letter  which  you  received  with  the  newspaper 
fronj  Mr.  Fhipps  ? — A.  Yes,     That  is  the  letter. 

Mr.  Alley — Though  it  is  evidence,  1  will  not  agree  to 
its  production,  till  I  have  cross-examined  Mr.  Phipps. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Phipps,  as  well 
as  from  seeing  the  paper,  that  you  sent  to  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  your  son,  JNIr.  Perceval,  at  any  time  to  Mr, 
Mitford  ? — A.  I  sent  my  son  to  town  to  bring  dowu  Mitford  U* 
«xplain  his  conduct. 

Lord  Ellen  BOROUGH — His  name  does  not  appear  In  the 
letters. 

Z.adj/  Perceval — No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ellenborough — ^Then  state  a  reason  for  siendlng 

.  fo  him.     We  have  it  not  in  evidence  what  his  conduct  was. 

Let  me  not  lead  you  (the  counsel)  to  any  thing  inconvenient. 

I  wish  to  bring  you,  to  that  which  will  throw  light  on  the 

subject. 

€^.  What  was  the  reason  you  sent  to  explain  his  conduct  r — A. 
It  n*'as  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Phipps's  letter  to  me  that  I  sent  t» 
biin. 

Mr.  Laws. — Tlie  letter  is  here. 

Mr.  Alley. — You  must  take  the  letter  de  bene  esse. — li 
you  please  you  may  call  Mr.  Phipps  to  prove  it. 

Lord  Ellenijorolgh. — ^That,  I  think,  is  correct. — ^I'he 
TS  itness  says,  that  in  consequence  of  a  letter  she  received,  sup- 
posing it  to  come  from  Mr.  Phipps,  she  took  a  particular  meti- 
sure,  that  of  sending  for  JViitford. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  go  down  to  your  bouse 
at  Blackheath  ? — A.  Mr.  Mitford  did  afterwards  come  down. 

Q.  On  what  day,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day? — A.  On  Sh^-^ 
day,  April  the  4th.  ' 

Q.  The  same  day  on  which  the  letters  were  published  ?— .4..  The' 
sftme  day. 
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Q.  At  what  hour  did  he  cjnie  down  : — J.  Between  the  boais 
of  two  and  five.  ,rc 

rr  Q.  On  bis  coming,  what  was  the  aiWress  you  made  to  him  ? — yi. 
I  came  into  my  room  with  the  newspajKr  in  my  hand. 

Q.  (By  Lord  ELLENBOKou(iH.)  I.s  The  N(v;s  the  paper  yaa 
speak  oi"  r—^-.Xcj/TOjf.Loi-d. 

"  -^'iibrtl  ELLBNBOR6i/«ifc'— Then  we  shall  so  caH  it. 

0-  What  (lid  you  say  to  the  Defendant  r — J.  1  had  Mr.  Phipps's 
letter  in  my  hand,  at  (he  same  time. 

.Q.  What  was  the  expression  you  used  to  Mitf«»rd  ;  did  you  give 
tiira  the  letter? — J.  I  gave  him  the  newspaper  and  the  letter,  aiul 
i^dd.ressed  him  in  these  terms — 

^  Q.  Did  he,  in  consequence,  in  your  presence,  read  the  letter,  and 
the  paragraphs  of  the  letters  in  the  newspaper  r — A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  he  reiid  them  or  not. 

,  ,  Q.  Did  he  read  the  letter  you  received  from  Phipp^ }  A.  I  don't, 
recollect  whether  he  did  or  not. 

,  Q.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  expression  you  used  to  hini 
When  you  saw  him? — A.  When  first  1  saw  him,  presenting  the 
newspaper  and  the  letter,  I  said  to  him,  *'  In  God's  ndme,  MitFbrd, 
what  have  you  been  about  ?"  , 

'  Q.  What  was  Mr  Mitford's  reply  ?—^.  I  pifo^^eci  to  Say, 
"  Do  you  know  any  thing,  or  what  do  you  know,  about  the  let^^fs 
in  The  News  of  this  day  ?"  Mr,  Mitford,  in  answer,  said, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

Q.  Upon  that  did  you  give  to  Mitford  the  letter  ? — A.  I  gave 
him  tlie  letter,  saying,  "  Read  that  letter,  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean." 

Q.  Did  your  ladysliip  repeat  your  question  to  hira,  whether  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  letter  ? — A.  I  repeated  it. 

Q.  In  answer  to  these  repeated  questions,  what  was  his  reply  ? 
— A.  His  answer  was  accompanied  by  an  oath,  !tJl)^.heja«rf^;§9liir 
<Ae/ei/ou)  but  twice  in  his  life. 

-  Q^  Did  he,  upon  that,  propose  to  go  to  any  person,  JUJd  to 
V?honi  ? — A.  He  proposed  imm^'diately  to  go  to  Mr.  Phipps. 
i'-'Q.  Upon  that  proposition  being  made,  what  did  your  ladyship 
my;  to  him  ? — A.  I  informed  biin,  that  I  bad  sent  for  Mr.  Phipps, 
and  expected  him  very  shortly. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phtpps  afterwards  arrive  at  yoiit  ladyship's  ftbuse 
at  Blackheath,  and  about  what  hour  ; — A.  He  did, — I  should  ima- 
gine between  four  and  six.  _    .   J    .;,   . 

Q.  Oil  Mr.  Phipps's  arrival  at  your  ladyship's  house,  what  was 
tli«  Conduct  of  the  Defendant,  Mitford  ? — A.   The  moment  Mr. 
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Phipps  was  announced,  lie  immediately  riished  out  of  tie  room, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Q.  Did  your  iadj-ship  afterwards  aj^ain  send  Mr.  Speech  ley  and 
a  Mr.  Hardcastle  to  town,  and  oii  what  errand  t — ^.  I  sent  them  to 
bring  Mr.  Mitford  down.  »u     iu   i  i. 

Q.  Lady  Perceval,  before  I  proceed  in  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, I  will  ask  you  one  question  : — Did  the  Defendant,  when  you 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  tiling  of  the  letters,  acknowledge 
them,  or  deny  any  knowledge  of  them  ? — J.  He  denied  knowing 
any  thing  about  theni. 

Q.  Did  he  repeat  that  declarafion  more  ittiaii  once?— .4.  He  re- 
peated it,  to  the  best.pf  my  recollection. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  day,  the  4th  of  April,  tbJit'y.b\i  seiit  these  two 
J)ersons  for  him  }'—A.  No,  it  was  not  on  tlie  Sunday  evening. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  it  you  sent  Speechley  and  Hardcastle  to 
bring  Mitford  down? — A.  It  was  on  the  Monday  mornint^;  I  re- 
quested them  to  go. 

, .  Q.  When  next  did  the  Defendant,  Mitford,  come  again  to  BWcft- 
fa<^ath  }—A.  H'd  was  brbught  down  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  for 
on  the  three  days  I  repeatedly  sent  for  bim.  ' '  yr     ^^^^^ 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  see  him  On  that  occasion  ? — .^.■' i  Oicr'not. 

Q,  '^hen  itis  only  by  hearjqg  it  from  ^tb^"  persons  t^at  jou 
know  he  came  f  o  the  house  at  that  time  r — A.  Yes.  .  ^  ' 

Q,  Has  yqur  latly^ihip,  then,  ever  set n  him  since  to^,  4&'oF 
AprlL?-r--4.  ^oj  certainly  not. 
,,  jQ-  Is.yojir  li^lyship  quite  certain  yod^  havftnot  8een,bim  from 
tne  26tt  of  iviiarcb  to  the  2d  of  April  ?-^Positjyelj;  certain. 

•i^bcfu  li-w  !     Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Ali^j^y, 

Q.  Ypu  have  been  some  tune  acquainted  with'  Mr.  Mitford  ?— 
-Il'lliave.    ''■'''•" 

Q.  A  long  time  I  believe  ? — A.  Some  time.  '^^ 

'^^i§.  I  believe  you  knew  where  he  lodge6>  and  bad  taken  tbe 
I5%ih|  for  bim  in  town  ?— J.  I  did  not.        '^''''"    '' 

Mr.  %^ji^^'Vr^=ntftt  me  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you,  Eady 
Perceval,  itiflt  1  have  reasons  for  putting  these  questions,  and 
I  slrall  brrfrg  witnesses  to  state  the  facts.  Therefore,  do  not 
answer  hastily,  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  or  entrap  you. 

Q,  Where  did  the  Defendant  lodge  \-^J.  la  Crawford.street,, 
PortraaO'jsquare. 

[Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  hpyftf  "^rr. 
A.  I  think  the  name  was  Donovan. 

€ 
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•**■    Mr.  Alley. — You  are  perfectly  right. 

Q.  Latly  Perceval,  I  ask  you,  did  yoii  not  lecomraend  Mr. 
ftlitfoni  to  Donovan,  and  obtain  the  lodj^ins;  of  Donovan,  for  liiin, 
upon  your  oath  r — .•/.  I  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Mitfoid, 

Q.  Then  it  was  only  speaking  in  favour  of  them,  as  you  call  it; 
hut  was  not  that,  in  order  to  induce  Daiiovan  to  take  Mitford  and 
his  wife  as  lodgers  ? — A.  As  a  recommendation. 

Q.  Your  visits  have  been  very  frequent  to  Donovan's  ;  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  r — Lady  Perceval  (in  accents  of  sur- 
prise)— "At  all  hours  !" 

-Mr.  Alljey — ^Ayc  !  I  won't  except  any  hours. 

Q.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  uight,  on  your  oath  \vere  they 
not  ? — A.  I  have  called  occasionally  by  night.    "''  '^•*''  ' 
V.    .  Q.  At    all  honrs,  ten,    eleven,    twelve,  or  one  o'clock  ] — A. 
Never  to  my  recollection,  so  late  as  twelve. 

Q.  Never  to  your  recollection  ? — I  wish  you  woidd  brush  it  up, 
and  give  us  souiethinj^  positive.  I  ask,  did  vpu  ut^v^r  go  there  later 
ttia'n  twelver — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q-  Have  you  not  been  there  after  Mr.  Mitford  was  ia  bed, 
Riuch  later  than  that  !'-^>^.  Certainly  not. 

(^.  Did  you  not  send  up  letters  to  hiin,  after  lie  \vas  in  l^ed  ? 

Lord  Ellen'borouqh. — You  must  split  your  questidu  in 
'parts'.  In  deliveiing  a  letter,  the  witness  might  not  knpvy 
the  Defendant  was  in  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Donovan,  or  his  servant, 
for  Mr.  Mitford,  at  the  hour  I  have  mentioned  ? — J.  Not  at  that 
bour  certainly. 

Q.  Pray  what  might  have  been  the  latest  hour  at  which  yon 
ever  culled  thert^  r — A.  Upon  ujy  word  it  is  so  long  since,  1  c^'uuot 
recollect. 

Q.  No  t  It  is  not  a  twelvemonth  ago. — ^You  have  not  lost  your 
.memory. — ^Jt  is  not  impaired,  I  hope. — Pray  wliere  did  you ''leave 
your  carriage,  when  you  made  these  visits  ? — A.  It  sometimes  dre\r 
up  to  the  door. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  rf  in  t)ack  streets,  when 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Mittord's  ? — A.  Sometimes,  fiom  the  state  of  the 
streets,  it  was  impossible  to  drive  up. 

Q.  Now,  Lady  Peiceval,  1  ask  you,  did  you  not  repeatedly  leave 
your  carriage  at  a  distance,  and  walk  up  to  the  house  ? — A.  When 
the  state  of  the  street  did  not  permit  the  carriage  to  proceed,  h  was 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  crowded  street  ? — A.  No.  The  street  wasjiot  paved. 
The  streets  around  were  not  paved. 
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Lord  Ellenborough. — If  they  were  not  paved,  one 
would  think,  that  would  prevent  you  as  much  at  one  tirhe  as 
at  another  3  but  when  these  impediments  in  the  streets 
were  done  away,  then,  I  suppose,  you  drove  up  to  the  door  ? 
— ^No  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  raean  to  say,  that  there  was  no  carriage  way  to 
Cra^vfo^cI-street,  twelve  mouths  ago  ? — A.  There  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  up  to  the  door  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Alley. — You  said,  tlie  street  w^  not  paved. — Give 
it  as  you  please,  I  will  take  it. — Witness. — It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  the  street.  .^^^ 

Lord  Ellbnbo ROUGH. — You  said  it  was  impossible ,  a 
while  ago. 

Q.  Was  not  the  street  paved  a  twelviemonth  a^oj^ifl  j^  cannot 
recollect.  '  i    '  V 

Q.  Theri  rahi  not  to  take  it  as  yoiu*  answer,  that,  jtte'canse  the 
street  was  not  paved,  you  could  not  come  up  ? — A^  The  5t^€^t  cbiiTS ' 
he  come  up,  after  it  was  paved. 

Q.  I  thank  you  for  your  information. — The  streets,  it  seems, 
were  unpaved,  before  they  were  paved.  Now,  I  ask  you,  were  they 
not'  paved  sufficieintly  to  admit  a  carriage  twelvemonths  ago  ?— I 
ask  you,  on  the  oath  you  have  taken,  were  not  the  streets  paved  k 
twelvemonth  ago,  so  as  to  permit  you  to  go  up  ? — Were  they  not 
50  pavexl  previous  to  a  twelvemonth  ago  r — A.  They  might — but 
about  that  time  they  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  a  carriage 
being  driven  through  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  often  walk  to  the  door,  when  your  carriage 
could  have  taken  you  up  to  it  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Alley. — O  !  don't  give  me  your  recollection. — A 
lady  would  not  walk  in  the  dirt,  when  she  had  a  carriage 
waiting,  without  some  reason  that  must  impress  it  on  her 
memory. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellektbokough. — Your  servant  attended  you  to 
the  door  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborouoh. — You  presume  so  ! — Do  you 
mean  to  say  tiiat  he  went  to  the  door  with  you  r — A.  I  think  he 
attended  me. 
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Q.  Behind  your  carriage,  no  doubt^  but  did  he  alwaj-s  go  up 
with  you  to  the  door  r — A.  1  l)elieve  so.  , 

Q.  You  told  nie  you  were  many  and  many  times  at  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  lodgings. — A.  Not  many  and  many  times, 

Q.  We  uuist  come  to  round  nuiubeis,  were  you  there  twenty, 
.thirty,  or  forty  times?— ^4.  Not  thirty  nor  twenty.  niij 

Q.  When  you  wont  there  you  generally  saw  Mr.  Mitfor^y  hy 
himself,  without  his  wife? — A-  1  doa't  recollect  to  have  sc^a  hiui 
ever  once  by  himself,  at  bis  house. 

Q.  Mr.  Mitford  was  repeatedly  visiting  you  at  Blackheatb,  be- 
fore March  ? — A.  Not  before  March  ;   1  did  not  reside  there  then. 

Q.  Did  henotrepeatedly  visit  at  your  house  before  thatiuonU>  •— 
A.  Two  or  three  times,  I  believe, 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  constant  habit  ot  visiting  yo",  at  Black- 
heath  or  elsewhere  ? — A.   He  was  occasionally  permitted  to  come. 

Q.  1  believe  you  very  often  employed  him  to  copy  writings  for 
you  r — A.  Not  to  my  recollection,  not  often.  Never,  as  1  recol- 
lect;  notpfteu,  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  employ  him  to  carry  any  paragrajjbs  to  diurnal 
papers,  for  insertion  ? — A.  1  have  occasiojially  desired  him't&'offer 
some  articles  for  insertion.  'nai-irftn-    ;oa    -jTr.     ^ihni'nj^d 

Q.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  on  what  subject  you 
wrpte  ?  was  it  love,  or  religion,  what  might  it  be  ? — A.  It  was  on 
neither  of  these. 

Q,  What!  neither  love  nor  religion  !  politics,  perhaps?- — A.I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenbokough. — What  was  the  subject?  your 
recollection  cannot  fail  you,  because  it  is  a  matter  so  much  OAit  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
affairs  of  an  illustrious  i)ersonage.  '   "•I  v<'f    <^> 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Speak  out,  is  it  the  Fi-iaceisBlrfSF 
AVales  ;  or  whom  else  do  you  mean  ?  ■    /.    !i/ 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  the  afl'airs  of  whom  did  you  write  ?— 
iCOf  the  princess  of  Wales.  .  ;;"    / 

■  ,    Q.  Have  all  your  squibs  or  crackers  been  inserted  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can.  you  give  a  guess,  and  tell  why  they  have  been  returnea 
uninserted  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  '  J 

■    Q.  Not  give  a  guess,  cannot  you  say  to  the  best  of  your  kooiv)- 
ledge  'i-'-A.  They  were  thought  too  strong. 

Q.  Too  libellous,  perhaps  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Has  it  ever  happened,  that  some  paragraphs  have  been  in', 
serted,  a  part  of  which,  as  originally  sent,  was  struck  out  ?  havf 
they  been  inserted  in  a  mutilated  state  ? — A.  One  was,  ;/ 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  writing  to  Mitford,  and  finding  fault  wFtn 
him  for  allowing  it  to  be  inserted  other  than  in  the  state  in  which  \t 
wift  sent  to  bim  ? — A.  1  have  a  recoilection  of  it. 
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Q.  ]t  was  not  inseitc«l,  to  use  your  own  plirase,  so  strong  as 
you  sent  it  ? — J.  It  was  not  inserted  in  the  niaunei-  in  wliich  it  was 
rffored. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  entitle  your  paragraphs.  I  mean  put  a  head 
to  tliem  ?  as  for  instance,  did  you  ever  scud  a  paragraph  l»caded 
thus  ?  "  Nelson  when  a  child." — A,  1  recollect  a  leljl#r  j*ejjinui»g 
iA  that  manner.  .    j         >•■■!',■  m,/-  ,;r,-/         ' //    o 

'■'•  Q.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  diil  noi-JxHh  writfe  enxbeeucl  a  letter 
ibr  insertion,  l)fa!ini;  that  title  }—*J.  Certauily  not  for  insertion. 

Q.  AVhoui  did  von  wjrite  it  to  ?— ^.  Mr.  Mitford. 

b   r    ;(i-J: 

The  letter  was  here  handed  to  die  witness. 

Q.  It  is  in  yonr  hand-writinj^  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  wrote  another,  I  believe,  entitled '*  A  CoriouS' Fact  >" 
Ji  Hiave  lie  ^etidlltctibti  of  if.  3'  I'o^  avdibd  1 .  .^^ 

j^^^^JV^^n  ^AtLEY.^I  will  refresh  your  th^6ff  aff:^^t  fti'  -  J'J^f 
,-*.f4,Xior4  En^e^BoaouGU. — Perhaps  the  catcJi  wpr^s  at'  the 
beginjjing  are  not  sufficient  to  recall  it  to  the  witness's 
niiiicl.     Ifjbil'jda^  ttiore  perhaps  she  would  remember. 

The  paper  headed  *'  A  Curious  Fact,"  was  handed  to  the 

witness. 

1I/0-42.  Is  not  that  your  hand-writing  ? — A.  It  is. 

io  3©.  Is  not  the  envelope  *'  To  Mr.  Mitford,"  your  hand-writing  ? 

.-if.  Ui$. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Are  these  two  addressed  to  Idf. 

Mr.  Alley. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

A  series  of  letters,  from  No,  I.  to  XL  inclusive,  was 
helfe'' put  ii),  and  admitted  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Lady  Perceval. — Amongst  them  was,  ''  When  Nelson  was  a 
Child,"  "  A  Cwrious  Fact ;"  two  addressed  to  Mr.  Phipps, 
one  of  them  purporting  to  be  written  by  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
tj9?i^  thanking  him  for  the  offer  of  his,  paper,  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  one  directed  to  Mrs. 
Mitford.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  trial,  several  of  them 
were  r^ad,  and  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

Lord  EtLiiNBOBouGH. — I  don't  know  the  contents  of  any 
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ff  these  letters;  but  I  think  it  right  to  iixform  the  witness, 
that  she  need  not  acknowledge  then!  to  bef  hersf  if  she  Aot'i 
not  please.  According  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
thrown  out,  they  are  Ibellous ;  and,  if  so,  by  admitting 
them,  she  may  be  eliminating  herself  by  a  string  of  libels. 

Mr.  Hoi.T.--I  j^m  not  awrare  6/ ar^'y  thing  libellous. 

Lord  ELLENBORouGH.--^Perhaps  not.  Sir;  but  you  need 
not  make  a  speech  on  it.  Tlie  witness  may  demur  to  any 
question  respecting  her  hand-writing  j  but,  if  she  answers, 
she  must  answer  truly. 

Qi  WilKyou'  be  BO  good,  since  I  can  find. no  date  to  this  letter 
(No.  XI.  directed  to  Mrs.  Mitford),  to  tell  me  vvhen  you  wrote  it  ? 
AVas  it  before,  or  after  the  publication  of  those  libels  ? — A.  It  was 
after  tho  publication  of  the  letters  on  the  4ih  of  April.  •     .■ 

Q.  1  believe  it  was  on  the  very  next  day  you  wrotlf'it!'* — K^.  I 
do  not  know.  i"-   ■••i>M'ii-    i'  '--r 

Q.  A  day  or  two  afterwards? — A.  It  was  in  the  ifcxi  we«ki 
tertninlyvtiii'J  .\lf  il  t^r'--.'.=  i-.^a  i"V<  i.ih    f;,v-.r>'i  AifiJ  .»o/.   .V 

Q.  Yoiifsayji-thatiii  consccpienceof  a  lettfer  you  sent  tb  Wh*i 
PHipps,  he  waited  on  you  at  Blackheatb,  on  Sunday  the  4ffe' (of 
April? — ^.  Yes.  ^  1  [KiH" 

Q.  When  be  was  introduced  to  you,  I  believe  your  son  )rturs*{ff 
the  room  with  you  ? — yf.  !My  sou  announced  Mr.  Pbipps.  Mil/i 

Q.  Then  be  came  iuto  the  room  with  him  ? — A.  I  befiev^  be 
did.  '  i''  3'» 

Q.  You  'desired  hirti!  to'  totne  down  to  make  a  'reciificatioftVuji.j4\ 
I  think  an  explanation  of  what  I  could  not  unrlerstand  in  bife'tetteK 

Q.  Rectification  was  the  worrl  in  your  letter  ? — A:  Wbicberer 
you  please.  ;;!    iMjnoibiijrroo 

Q.  Did  your  son  continue  in  the  room  all  tbe  t»nW'MR"Hirfp^i 
was  there? — Ai  He  might  have  gone  out  for  a  few  minutes  ;- hut 
tbe  best  part,  indeed  almost  tbe  whole  time,  he  was  in  tbe  room. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Phipps  comjjlaining  that  he  was  very 
ill-used  ?—^.  I  believe  he  did  use  some  expression  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Dul  be  not  demand,  tliat  you  should  produce  Mitford  face  to 
face  with  him,  that  an  explanation  might  take  place? — A.  Yes,  be 
did. 

Q.  Now,  Lady  Perceval,  T  ask  you,  did  you  not  then  declare; 
OB  yojir  word  of  honour,  to  Mr.  Pliipps,  that  you  bad  not  seen  him 
for  a  considerable  time  before? — A.  I  informed  him,  that  1  bad 
seen  him  on  tbe  Friday  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mt.  Pbipps/  that'youbad  not  seen  him  that 
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*ay,  or  (lie  (lay  hefore  r — A.  I  informed  him,  that  Itad  seen  him 
oa  Fiidny,  the  'i<S.  of  April. 

Q.  That  you  toUl  me  l)efore  : — it  is  not  an  answer  to  my  q\ies- 
tion  ;  and  J  will  have  one.  1  ask  you,  when  Mr.  Phipps  demanded 
that  Mitford,  who  w«s  in  your  liouse,  should  be  brouj{!it  face  to 
face  with  him,  for  an  explanation,  did  you  not  declare,  that  be  was 
J3ot  in  fbe  house  ? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  him  to  understand,  that  you  had  not  lately 
seen  Mitford  ;  and  »ssi£rn  it  as  a  reason,  that  yon  knew  nothing  of 
the  iettt-rs  published  f — A.  I  did  not;  because  I  informed  him  that 
1  had  seen  Mitford  on  the  Friday  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  tcH  him,  that  the  man  with  whom  he  would  come 
face  to  face  was  in  your  house,  and  you  would  be  happy  lo  bring 
them  tOfjether,  to  explain  ? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Wiiy,  1  thought  yon  sent  to  him  for  the  piirpose  ©f  r^e^iyf- 
cat'wn,  or  explanatiun  9 — A.  So  1  did:  but  Mr.  Mkfoi^ll^' tfic 
konse  the  moment  Mr.  Phipps  came  in.  i 

Q.  Could  not  Mr.  Pnijips  see  him  ? — A.  He  had  a  glimpse. 

Q.  Why  then  did  you  wot  tell  him  that  he  was  in  the  house  ? — 
A.  Because  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  I  knew  not  where  b« 
was  gone  to. 

Q.  Now,  Lady  Perceval,  did  you  not  beseecli  Mr.  Phipps  not  to 
publish,  in  his  next  Sunday  paper,  the  explanation  he  had  received 
with  respect  to  these  letters,  such  as  it  was  r — A.  I  reijneided  Mr. 
Phipps,  with  reference  to  Mitford's  name  and  connections,  if,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty  to  the  public,  he  could  avoid  the  exposure  of 
Mitford,  in  so  disgraceful  a  transaction,  that  he  would  do  so. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say,  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  pub- 
lic duty,  or  his  own  honour,  withhold  the  particulars  ? — A.  He  said 
be  must  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  them  from 
Mitford. 

.  -Q.  Did  not  you,  on  that,  request  him  only  to  state^  generally,  a 
contradiction,  and  not  to  state  the  particulais  : — A.  For  the  reasons 
I  Lave  already  assigned,  yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  very  benevolent  feeling  towards  Mr.  Mitford,  at 
that  time. — 1  hope  you  sent  your  son  to  console  him  ? — A.  1  wm 
extremely  indignant, 

Q.  But,  for  all  that,  you  endeavoured  to  soften  the  printer  ? — 
A.  I  had  a  respect  for  the  name  of  Mitford. 

Q.  Such  a  respect,  that  you  would  have  done  the  same  for  any 
other  person  of  the  name  r  ~A.  1  would  for  any  person  of  the 
family. 

■  Q.  1  believe  you  desired  Mr.  Phipps  to  sit  down,  and  write  a 
dontradiction  for  other  papers,  which  he  did,  though  he  would  not 
do  it  for  //i»  ou:n? — A.  I  told  him,  that  a  contradiction  would  ap- 
pear in  some  of  next  day's  papers. 
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Q.  You  requested  Mr.  Phipps  to  pen  a  paragraph? — J.  Bnliet- 
ing  Mr.  Pliipps  to  have  l)een  imposed  on,  at  that  time,  1  asked  him 
to  pi»t  that  contradiction  into  whatever  ionn  of  words  was  least 
Luaiiliating  to  himself. 

Q.  It  was  to  be  put  in  the  other  papers.  Was  it  to  be  p»it  in 
bis  own  paper,  for  the  next  Sunday  ? — ^  He  put  it  in  his  own  way. 

Q.  Not  a  contradiction  r — A.  No  ;  an  avowal,  a  statement  oi 
the  business,  " 

Q.  While  your  son  was  absent,  did  you  not  draw  your  chair 
nearer  to  Mr.  Phipps,  and  take  a  very  artectiouate  leave  of  hiin  ?•— 
A.  I  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mr.  Phipps  ? 

Q.  Yes  !  did  yon  not  take  his  hand  Ijetvreen  yours,  and -say, 
*'  My  dear  Mr.  Piiipps,  if  you  will  but  insert  the  contradiction  as  f 
wish,  you  will  be  the  saviour  of  me  and  my  family?'' — A.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  certainly  not. 

■Q.  You  deny  it: — A.  Certainly  every  word  of  it. 
»-j,Q.  1  believe  your  sou  is    about   twenty? — A.  Rather  younger, 
he  is  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

Q.  Now,  attend.  Did  you  not  say,- that  if  thinjfs  went  on  as  you 
hoped,  your  son  would,  in  si.x  or  seven  years,  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  then  the  printer  should  have  his  reward  ?  that 
another  Perceval  would  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — A.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Q.  When  you  talked  of  reward,  did  you  speak  of  remuneration 
of  a  pecuniary  kind,  or  of  a  place  under  government  r — A.  I 
spoke  of  no  reward  whatever, 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  you  say  any  thing  of  ano- 
ther Perceval,  or  of  your  son  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.; — 
A.  1  heaitily  \Yish  he  may  he,  but  1  never  expressed  such  a  senti- 
Bieot. 

Mr.  AjLLBY. — ^After  what  has  passed,  there  may  be  two 
feelings  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  held  out  no  promise,  then  of  expectation  or  reward  ta 
Mr.  Phipps  r — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  told  the  gentleman  who  examined  you,  that  you- 
never  intimated  a  wish  that  Mr,  Mitford  should  go  to  a  mad-house  ? 
— ^.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  know  Whitmore  House  r — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  not  on,   Sunday  the  4th  of  April,  after  Mr,  Phipps 
left  you,  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Air.  Mitford  to  go  to  Waiburton's 
mad-bouse  r — A.  No :  I  did  not  see  him  after  Mr.  Phipps  left  the  • 
room. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  of  the  day? — A.  No,  I  did  not :  . 
I  never  saw  him  after  he  kit  the  hoitse. 
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Q.  Oa  the  next  day,  on  Monday  the  5tb  of  April,  you  sent 
Speechley  and  Hardcastle  to  Mr.  Phipps,  the  printer  > — A    1  did. 

Q  By  \vl>ose  advice  did  you  do  it  ^ — J.  In  consequence  of  a 
letter  1  received  from  Mr.  Phipps,  late  on  Sunday  night. 

Q.  Was  not  the  object  of  your  message  by  them  to  bitn,  to 
contradict  the  letters,  in  the  manner  mentioned  the  day  before,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  your  mind  ? — A.  It  was  to  have  an  explanation 
of  the  letter,  which  was  sent  down  at  eleven  o'clock  the  night  he- 
fore  ;  and  t»  desire  that  he  would  come  down,  and  explaio  thai 
ktter. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  which  you  received  on 
the  SiHiday  night,  and  ia  whicti  Mr.  Phipps  says  : — f'  that,  con- 
aistently  with  his  own  honour,  and  his  duty  to  thepul)lic,  he  niuit 
give  a  particular,  and  not  a  general  statement  of  the  transaction," 
that  Speechley  and  Hardcastle  v»ere  sent  to  him  ? — A.  Yes  Mr, 
ipbipps  added,  "  unless  Mr.  Mitfordcame  forward,  and  avowed  hi« 
share  in  the  fabrication."     The  letter  is  here. 

Q.  Who  might  have  been  with  you,  besides  Speechley  and 
Hardcastle,  at  the  time  you  agreed  to  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Phipps.— By  whose  advice,  in  addition,  did  you  act  ?— urf.  I  acted 
entirely  from  my  own  feelings. 

Q .  You  have  told  me  you  wrote  the  letter  I  hold  in  my  hami, 
to  Mrs.  Mitford  ? — A,  Y'es. 

Q.  She  went  down  to  Blackheatb,  in  consequence  ?— ^  .She  did. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — When  was  this  ? — A.  I  think 
ituras  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April. 

-  Q.  Did  you  not  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Mitford,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  to  go  to  a  mad-house  ? — A.  Mrs.  Mitford  re- 
presented, that  her  husband  had  been  in  such  an  extraordinary  state 
of  agitation  and  violence  of  temper,  that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
ftccount  {at  it;  and  said  she  was  fearful  to  return  to  hi«i^  without 
being  accompanied. 

Q.  What  was  your  advice  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  representations,  I  suggested  the  probability,  that  he 
might  be  again  disordered — that  he  might  be  unwell. 

Q.  Did  you  not  endeavour  at  that  time,  to  prevail  on  her  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  go  to  a  mad-house  ? — A.  I  suggested, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  some  person  from  War- 
burton's,  in  his  own  house,  for  the  safety  of  hei-self  and  her  child. 

Q.  War  not  that  suggestion  of  yours,  after  she  said  she  wotdd 
»ot  assist  in  sending  him  to  St.  Luke's,  or  to  Warburton's  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  him  to  Sti 
Lake's,  or  to  Warburton's  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
I  advised  Mrs.  Mitford  to  have  some  person  from  Warburton's, 
iu  his  own  house. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mitford  came  down  on  your  solicitation,  therefort, 
»h«  did  UQt  come  to  make  a  complaint  to  you^ — you  intended  to 
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complain  to  her, — hot  sbe  to  you  ? — A.  I  sent  for  her  to  ex{irlaiir 
what  her  husband's  conduct  had  been., 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  saying,  when  you  proposed  that  a  man 
from  Warbui  ton's  should  !)e  in  the  house,  that  no  restraint  should 
he  imposed  on  Mr.  Mitfoid, — it  was  only  for  form's  sake  ? — A.  No, 
1  sahl  it  was  for  her  own  safety — certainly  not  for  form's  sake. 

Q.  Before  I  sit  down,  as  Mr.  Phipps  is  here,  I  will  again  ask 
you,  did  you  not  tell  him,  to  this  eflect,  that  when  your  son  should 
be  prime  minister,  his  reward  shouhl  come  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  that  one  of  these  letters,  though  it  has  the 
natiieofLady  Anne  Hamilton,  is  written  by  you.  Had  you  her 
permission  ? — A.  I  had  her  peimission  to  write  that  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  desire  both  Mr.  I'hipps  and  Mr.  Mitford,  when 
they  WTOte  to  you  on  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  direct 
to  you  under  cover  to  Lady  Hamilton  ? — A.  Not  Mr.  Fhipps  ;  but 
J  desired  Mr.  Mitford,  upon  occasion,  to  ad<lress  me,  under  cover, 
tit  iiady  'Hamtltou,  when  1  was  in  the  country. 

Ite-ea:amined  Li/ Mr.  LiAws. 

Q.  My  Learned  Friend  wishes  to  know,  when  you  sent  the  let- 
ter Ncr.  \^Ilf.  (beginning  "when  Nelson  was  a  child,*')  to  Mr. 
Mitford?— .4.  2dDacemher|  1812. 

Q.  When  was  the  letter  about  tlie  rectsficatioa  sent. .to  Mr. 
Thipps?— :4.  It  was  in  April  last.  ^^  ^  .,      ,^ 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Mitford  had  been  disordered  iu  his  mino? — 
A-  He  had  been  extremely  unwell ;  and  it  was  conceivcd.that  hi» 
mind  itasriot  in  a  perfect  state.  '    '  ' '"'  "'  ^  "' 

" '-^Q.  How  long' was  that  previous  to  the  paragra'jdis  in  The  News 
of  April  4th  r — A.  It  was  in  January,  18r2.  It  was  mo^-^  tlwin  a 
tp6'ar'befoli»12—a' year  and «  quarter.  »  .   .     . 

Q.  And  he  was  then  coufiued  on  that  account  r— ^^He  was 
then  at  Warbi<rton*sL  '^-"  '"  '^  "^  ^'    '    \'-  ^ 

Q.  AVas  it  by  the  direction  of  his  rMlt'tions  r — A.  It  was, 
*i'^l?.  ~By  Lord  EtrLENBOROL'GH. — Had  you   known  him  b^fptf 
he  went  there  ?^—y^.  1  had  seen  him  only  twb'ttr  three  tiii^s  ^jpre- 
vibiii  to" hTs'being  placed  there.  ^'! '"''        .'  ,',    \^        .   ^j,. 

» -IK!?.  W^cb  (Tid  you  know  his  wife  or  ^rin^  fir^;  ?— i^.'  M^.'Mit-' 
ford. 

'  Q.  What  Was  tlie  occasion  of  your  first  introduction  to  ^Ir, 
JUtforrl  "i—A:  Mrs.  Mitford  introduced  her  hu«haiid.  ,■  .   .    ■ 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  With  a  view  to  betrieriilji^,, ^nd 
tb-'^ri^hle  hiriftoSumioVt  iiis  wife  add  family. 

■'    Q.  Whatever  might  have  been  Mr:  Miiroifl's   rmv';:' r  , 

]^^Ci*mt^'do\Vn  t<^''B1jHWc'Uh/ftfter  tb(Se   IetMM,srM\    ■ 
dirfhe-ftppciau-- HI  a-<kiMi)gt*d  estate  of  liillld  ?^/^    ""• 
4th  of  April. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  some  time  after  these  paragraphs  were  publish- 
ed, that  Mrs.  Mitford  came  and  related  to  yon  bis  state  of  niiud  ? 
— ji.  Yes, — she  stated  to  me  the  violence  ot  his  temper. 

Q.  AVhen  you  saw  Mr.  Pbipps,  did  you  ask  him  bow  he  came, 
and  by  wliosc  directions,  to  publish  these  letters  ? — ^.  I  did. 

Q.  By  whose  directions  did  he  tell  you  be  had  doue  it  • — ji.,  ^Je 
wformcd  me  that  Mitford  had  delivered  these  letters  to  hijn. 
,  ,,  ..Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that,  that  you  made  the  request 
to  Mr.  Pijipps  to  insert  a  general  explanation  r — -4  I  asked  Mr. 
Pbipps,  in  consequence  of  his  answer,  wbetlier  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  Mr.  Mitford  who  delivered  these  papers  to  hixu,  or  anyone 
assuming  his  name,  ..  _     ,,. 

■    Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — J.  He  assured  rae  it  was  Mitford  ; 
tlie  gentleman  whom  he  had  passed  in  going  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  bouse  did  he  allude  to  r — J.  Myjijipjjse  at  B}j|5;kl^eath. 

.,  ,,,  n;    .;■'; 

Lord  Eli.exboeough — ^Thcse  are  admitted  facts, — ^both 

stories  are,  that  he  delivered  the  letters.     The  question   is, 
whether  he  copied  them  or  not,  as  he  has  sworn. 

Mr.  E.  Laws. — My  reason  for  asking  these  questions  is, 
to  shew  that  Mr.  Phipps  had  seen  the  Defendant  at  the  house, 
and  thus  to  account  for  Lady  Perceval's  not  stating  that  he 
was  there, 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  yon  said  you  bad  not  seen  Mr.  Mitford 
since  Friday  ? — A.  1  never  used  the  expression,  that  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  Friday. 

Q.  Then  you  ijsed  the  expression,  that  you  had  seen  him  on 
Friday  ? — ^.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  mention  to  him  that  you  had  seen  hira  on 
Sunday  ? — ji.  I  did  not  then. 

Q.  Was  not  the  reason  because  Mr.  Phipps  said  he  had  seen 
Mitford  at  your  bouse  on  that  day  ? — ^.  Exactly  so, 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  Mitford  came  to  your  bouse, 
on  the  Sunday,  before  Mr.  Phipps's  arrival,  and  that  Mr,  Phipps 
came  after  ? — A.  Yes, 

^  Q.  Were  they  ever  together  in  the  parlour  of  your  house  ?— 
A.  Mitford  left  the  parlour  veiy  abruptly,  on  hearmg  Mr.  Phipps 
^as  arrived  before  he  came  in. 

<^.  1  tbink  you  said  you  never  used  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's 
name  without  her  leave  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  that  you  had  her  leave  for  writing  that  particular  note 
in  her  name  ? — J.  Yes,  that  letter  thanking  Mr.  Phipps  for  thd 
offer  of  bis  columns. 
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Lord  Eli^enborouch. — ^When  was  it  ? 
Mr.  Laws, — It  is  the  letter  No.  I.  given  in  evidence. 
Lord  Ellknborough. — Yes,  but  when  was  that  letter 
written  ? 

Lady  PercevaL — I  think  the  2 1  at  of  March. 

.V.  pJow  there  is  a  letter  mentioned,  commencing,  "  Neho» 
w^l[,en  a  child,"  was  thatseijt  for  instrtion  in  any  paper? — /i.  Cer- 
tainly not,  it  was  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  ]\Iitti)rd. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  than  one  paragraph  sent  by  your  direc- 
tion, by  Mr,  ]^itfoiJ,  to  The^emi{P — A.  Certainly  not,  not  any 
tQ  The  ^ms. 

Q.  Was  it  to  The  Star  newspaper  that  the  other  paragraph 
was  altered,   was  sent  ? — A.  Yes,  to  The  Star. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — When  was  it  returned  r — In- 
deed I  do  not  know. 

„.-Q  By  Lord  Ellsnborough. — How  recently  before  the 
month  of  March  ? — A.  1  believe  it  might  be  in  the  oionth  of  Fe- 
bruary.   J  _,., 

Q.  You  may  remember  a  paragraph  relative  to  a  paper,  contain- 
ing!! a  cop-y  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick's  will,  what  newspaper 
had  Mr.  Mitford  liberty  to  i)ul)lish  it  in  ? — A.  He  bad  the  Hb^rty 
of  inserting  it  in  any  paper  he  chose,  or  thought  proper. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Of  inserting  any  letters  you 
delivered  to  him,  or  any  letters  he  chose  ? — A.  The  particular  arti- 
cles I  gave  him. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  Donovan's  bouse,  for  whom  did 
you  inquire  ? — A.  I  inquired  tor  Mr.  Mitford  generally  ;  1  may 
have  inquired  for  Mrs.  Mitford,  or  for  both. 

Q  When  you  went  there,  did  you  go  alone? — A.  I  went  alone 
generally,  I  believe  always. 

Q.  Wiiat  was  your  occasion  of  calling  there,  when  you  did  go  ?— » 

A    I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Mitfoid  generally,  1  felt  interested  in  their 

well   doing,  and  that  was    the  sut)ject   of  conversation   amongst 

others.  .^^^  i  ,.'■,■.;■.)■      ^ 

Q.  Did  you  iiiake  any  endeavour  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Mitford  any 

situation  of  emolument  ? — A.  I  did  tise  every  opportunity  I. had  to' 
enable  him  to  provide  honourably  for  his  family. 

Q  In  particular  did  you  use  any  endeavours  to  get  him  any 
•i'tuation  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office  ? — A.  No ;  I  introduced  him  to 
two  gentlemen  who  were  setting  up  a  Navy  Agency  concern. 

Q.  VVas  it  sometimes  the  subject  af  your  calling  at  Mr.  Doao-' 
fan's  ?— -4,  Very  often. 
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Q.  And  of  «Tking  to  JSIr.  Mitford  ? — J.  I  wrotsc  to  him  on  that 

subject  and  on  others. 


Exatnined  by  Lord  Ellenborough. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  bow  many  instances  yon  authorized  biin 
to  insert  paragraphs  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  luy  lord;  biit  he  never  was 
authorized  to  use  ray  name. 

Q.  Your  name  was  not  to  appear;  it  was  not  to  be  put  for' 
ward;  but  he  was  to  do  the  art  ijou  put  him  upon.  He,  concealing 
your  name,  was  to  put  in  the  strong  paragraphs  ? — A.  He  was  di- 
rected, from  time  to  time,  my  lord,  to  insert  my  sentiments, on jhe 
subject. 

Q.  You  wnote  a  Jelterto  Mri  Phipps,  in  the  name  'of  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton  ? — A.  I  had  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  leave,  my 
lord,  to  write  a  note,  in  her  name,  in  answer  to  an  ofier  which 
Mr.  Phipps  had  made  of"  bis  columns. 

Q.  Throu^ii  whf>se  procurement  had  he  made  tliat  offer  ? — A.  I 
believe  it  was  of  his  own  movement,  my  lord. 

Q.  To  whom  diil  he  write  ? — A.  To  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  my 
lord. 

Q.  Why  did  he  write  to  her  r — A.  He  can  l)est  answer  tbat,.n!i^ ' 
lord. 

Q.  She  had  not  applied  to  him  ? — A.  Certainly  not,  ray  lord. 

Q.  But  why  did  you  get  her  leave  to  write  ? — A.  It  was  an  im- 
material note  J  it  was  no  matter  who  wrote  it,  my  lord. 

Q.  The  more  immaterial,  the  more  necessary  to  write  in  your 
own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  another  person  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  make  use  of  her  name  ? — A.  It  was^ac- 
cidental,  my  lord. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was  an  accident  that  never  took  place  before ;  very 
few  people  hpre,  I  believe,  have  ever  heard  o\'  such  a  one.  On  the 
4th  of  April  you  saw  the  paper  with  these  forged  letters,  and  im- 
mediately sent  up  Speechley  to  state  to  Phipps,  that  you  knew  no- 
thing of  them. — How  came  you  to  know  that  he  suspected  you 
then  ? — A.  Because,  my  lord,  he  wrote  me  a  note,  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  with  his  paper. 

Q.  Why  did  he  write  to  you  ? — A.  He  then  addressed  me^m'j- 
lord,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  unauthorized.  ^' 

Q.  You  pereuiptorily  deny,  when  Mr.  Phipps  came  down,  that^ 
any  of  that  conversation,  or  any  of  those  civilities,  passed  betweea 
you,  which  were  stated  in  the  questions  put  to  you — as,  that  ^ou 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "My  dear  Phipps,  you  will  be  the 
Saviour  of  myself  and  family  V — A.  1  do,  my  lord. 

Q.  Did  not  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  desire  you  to  answer  that  letter 
}S\  her  name  ? — A.  Yes,  my  lord, 

Q.  Then  how  came  you  to  say,  that  "  you  had  her  leave :" 
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that  looked  as  if  you  had  asked  leave  from  her. — j4.  I  wrote  by  her 
desire,  my  lord. 

Then  1  will  put  down,  that  you  wrote  by  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
milton's leave  and  desire. 

,    Mr.  Holt. — ^May  I  request  your  lordship  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  Lady  Perceval  ?  * 
Lord  EtLfiNBOROUGH. — If  it  be  material. 
iStr.  Holt. — ^Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  ask, 
whether  she  did  not  use  the  words,  '*  Saviour  of  Ids  family  y' 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Mitford  >'--'' 

.  JLord  Ellenborough. — Why  she  has  denied  using  the 
ivords  ;  and  I  cannot  suggest  a  qualification  of  a  direct  con- 
tradiction.— It  would  be  making  the  court  a  party  to  subor- 
nation of  perjury  J  I  cannot  put  such  a  question. 

oil     ISii 

Mr.  John  Hardcastle  examined  hy  Mr.  W.  Ray. 

Q.  Had  you,  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  occasion  \o  call  on  the 
Defendant,  Mitford,  on  any  business,  no  matter  what  ? — A.  1  had. 

Q.  Before  you  waited  on  him  that  morning,  had  you  seen  Tht 
News  ?—A.  I  had. 

Q.  Had  you  read  in  it  the  letters  which  have  been  alluded  to  ?— 
A.  1  had,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  them  to  the  Defendant  ? — A.  I  did,  sir, 

Q.  On  your  naming  them  to  him,  what  remark  did  he  make  ? — 
A.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  desired  me  to  relate  their  purpoit. 

Q.  You  did  so? — A.  I  believe  1  did. 

Q.  YoK\  afterwards  went  with  him  to  Lady  Psrcevars  hoase, 
Curzon-street  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Wben  there,  had  you  any  convci-sation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  The  News? — A.  Not  in  Curzon-street. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Curzon-street  ? — A.  To  Black- 
heath. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  at  Blackheath,  where  were  you  introduced  ? 
A.  To  Mr.  Perceval's  room — Lady  Perceval  was  engagetl. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Speechley  went  with 
us  :   there  were  also  Mr.  Tbomas  Speechley  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  day  was  it  r — A.  About  four. 

Q.  Lady  Ferpeval  shortly  after  came  into  the  room  ? — A.  She 
did. 

Q.  On  her  coming  into  the  room,  what  passed  between  her  and 
the  Defeudant  ? — A.  She  peremptorily  asked  him,  what  he  know  of 
the  letters  in  the  paper. 
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Q  By  Lord  ELLENBonouGH. — Did  she  mention  Tl^e  Nevs? 
— .'/.  Ill  The  News  of  that  morning,  my  lord. 

Q.  Had  she  any  pajjcrs  in  her  hand}— A.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Phipps. 

Q.  You  saw  it  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Had  she  any  other  paper  in  her  hand '—^Irl^dannot  re- 
collect. -.1' 

Q.  What  reply  did  Defendant  make  to  her,  when  she  asked 
that  question  ]—J.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  them,  positively 
and  repeatetlly. 

Q.  Do  you  remendjer  the  expression  he  made  use  of,  m  hen  h« 
denied  them  :—A.  D-mn  the  fellow,  1  never  saw  him  hut  twice  iu 
my  life. 

Q.  Had  any  name  been  mentioned  in  conversation,  between 
Lady  Perceval  and  Mr.  Mitford,  to  which  that  expression  applied  h** 
A.  Mr.  Phipps's  name  had  been  mentioned. 

Q.  By  Lord  ELLEjfBoRouGH. — Mentioned  just  before  ? — A.  ft 
had,  my  lortl.  ,  .    •  ,:    ^     j 

Q.  What  did  the  Defendant  afterwards  say  r — A.  That  he 
wished  to  go  to  town  to  contradict  the  letters.  .r 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  whom  he  wished  to  go  ? — A.  To  Mr.  thipps, 
to  contradict  the  letters.  ,  . 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough  ? — AVbat  letters  ?-r-^.  Those  tha* 
had  appeared  in  The  News,  ray  lord. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — In  what  particular  did  be  say  he 
wished  to  contradict  them  ? — A.  He  spoke  generally,  my  lord. 

Q.  He  dill  not  say  in  what  particular,  then,  he  only  said  li«" 
wishetl  to  go  to  town  to  contradict  them  r — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  said  that,  what  did  Lady  Perceval  say? — A.  She 
said,  that  Mr.  Pbipps  was  coining  down,  and   it  was  useless'  foi*"- 
him  to  go  to  town,  as  they  would  pass  on  the  road. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  then  about  four  o'clock ;  did  she  say  at  what 
hour  she  expected  Mr.  Phipps? — A.  It  was  about  four  when  W€h' 
went  down,  this  was  about  a  quarter  before  tive.  ' 

Q.  Did  she  state  a  long  or   a  short  time,  before  she    expectiff*' 
Mr,  Phipps  down  ? — A.  She  said  she  exj)(>cted  him  about  five.     -^ 

Q.  What  did  Defendant  do,  or  say  ?  A.  He  seemed  a  good 
deal  agitated,  and  wished  still  to  go.      f^  3  )»;  i " 

Q.  Did  be  give  any  reason  why  Phipps  would  not  be  there  that ' 
evening  ? — A.  He  said  that  Mr.  Phipps  could  not  i2;o  down,  on  ac- 
count of  publishing  his  moniing  paper.  ■ '-^ 

Q.  By  Loixl  Ell;bnboroogh. — Is  he  connected  in  at>ot»er 
publication,  besides  the  Sunday  paper  ? — A.  No,  my  lord  ;  but'^e 
publishes  the  same  paper  to  send  into  the  country  on  Monday.      .  ^'*- 

Q.  Mr.  Perceval  was  not  iti  tb€^b&Si  at  the  conclusion  of  tUtfiv 
conversation-?— ^.' No.       "  ..  - 
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Q.  Did  be  afterwaiils  return  ? — A.  He  returneil,  and  amioQncc(J 
Mr.  Phipps. 

Q.  What  did  r^t'eiidant  do  when  Mr.  Phippe's  name  was  an- 
nounced ?— •.^.  He  |>assed  hastily  by  Mr,  Perceval,  ^nd  left  th« 
house. 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  bim  on  that  day  ? — ji.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  sent  repeatedly  afterwards  to  seek  hiui,  by  Lady 
Perceval,  aad  did  not  meet  him } — A.  I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A££ey. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  l«dy  Perceval's  ho«9e  ? — A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Whar  are  you — and  how  did  you  happen  to  be  there  ?— ^. 
1  beloni:  to  the  Dock-yard  at  Woolv^'^ic^. 

Q.  Are  you  a  private  friend  of  Lady  Perceval  ? — A.   Yes,  tit. 

Q.  You  were  at  her  house  on  the  Monday  as  well  as  the  Sun- 
day?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Why  Monday  was  not  a  holiday  ? — A.  I  had  leave,  sir. 

Q.  She  does  not  communicate  many  of  her  secrets  to  you,' — yon 
did  not  know  that  these  publications  were  going  on  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  casual  visitor  ? — A.  I  went  there,  sometimes. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  any  thing  of  these  letters  ? — A.  1  knevp 
nothing  of  the  transaction. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  room  after  Mr.  Pbipps  went  down 
to  Blackheath,  on  the  Sunday  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mitford  remained  in  the  house,  did  he  not?— /I.  Not  to 
tny  knowledge, 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  at  Blackheath  on  that  day  ?— irf.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  time  did  Mr.  Pbipps  stay  there  ? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Pbipps  wrote  a  letter  the  next  day  to  Lady  Perceval  ?— 
A.  Not  the  next  day. 

Questioned  by  Lord  Ellenborough. 

Q.  What  is  your  situation  in  the  dock-yard  ? — A.  I  am  aclerk. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  at  Lady  Perceval's  ? — A.  I  am  there, 
perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  fortnight. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  particular  person  in  the  family, 
ctr  do  you  go  to  Lady  Perceval  ? — A.  To  Lord  and  Lady  Pei"ccval 
both. 

3fr.  Italph  Speechley  examined  by  Mr.  Holt. 

Q.  You  are  the  nephew  of  a  lady  who  resides  with  Lady  Fer- 
ceval  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  you  reside  yourself  in  the  family  ? — A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  Mr.  Perceval's  room,  in  her  ladyship's  bous«, 
,»t  Blackheath,  on  the  4lh  of  A])ril  : — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Defendant  couiing  into  that  room  ?-:- 
fi.  Yes. 

Q.   With  whom  'r—A.  With  Mr.  Hanlcastle  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

Q.  Whilst  yon  were  in  the  room  together,  did  Lady  Perceval 
come  in  ? — A.  Slie  did.  Sir. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  relate,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  what 
she  said  or  did  ? — A.  She  came  in  with  The  Netvs  of  that  day,  aiid 
Mr,  Phipps's  letter,  which  she  had  received  with  it,  in  her  hand  j 
and  she  asked  Mr.  Mitford  if  he  kuew^  any  thing  of  the  letters 
puhlished  in  The  News  of  that  day. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  declared  positively  that  he  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  be  say  that  once  or  twice,  or  how  many  times  ?•'— J, 
He  said  it  frequently, 

Q.  Did  Liady  Perceval  speak  to  him,  or  press  him  on  thw  an- 
swer r — A.  She  did. 

Q.  What  were  his  answers  ? — A.  I  remember  him  sayii^  : — 
"  D-nin  the  fellow,  J  never  saw  him  but  twice  in  my  life. 

Q.  'i  o  whom  was  that  expression  applied  ? — A.  1  understood 
to  Mr.  Piiipps. 

f^   ft.  Are  you  sure  he  denied  repeatedly  the  knowledge  of  the  let- 
ters ? — A.  Quite  sure. 

.f      Q-  Did  Lady  Perceval  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Pbipps  "i—A. 
She  gave  him  the  letter  she  had  received  with  the  paper. 
fff  ♦  Q.  But  did  she  say  any  one  thing  about  expecting  Mr.  Pbipps  ) 
— ./<.  She  said  she  expected  him  at  five  o'clock. 

Q.  WlKit  did  he  say  ? — A.  That  he  knew  he  could  not  come, 
as  he  would  be  busy  preparing  bis  Monday's  publication. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  particular  in  his  conduct  >■ — A. 
He  was  anxious  to  get  away,  to  go  to  town  to  meet  Mr.  Pbipps. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Pbipps  arrive,  or  was  his  name  announced,  before 
he  went  ? — A.  That  1  cannot  tell ;  for  I  went  with  Mr.  Perceval  to 
meet  Mr.  Pbipps  at  the  gate  of  the  comt-yard, 

Q.  By  Lord  Lllenboroijgh. — You  say  at  the  gate  of  tha 
court-yard,  is  it  some  distance  from  the  room  ? — A.  Y^es,  my  lord. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — What  distance  is  it  from  the 
house  ? — A.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  door. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — What  door  ? —  A.  The  door 
leading  into  the  house. 

Q,  When  did  you  next  see  Defendant  ? — A.  1  walked  with  Mr. 
Phipps  towards  the  door  leading  to  the  house,  and  met  Mr.  Mitford. 

Q.  How  was  he  coming  out  ? — A.  Rather  in  a  brisk  manner. 

Q.  Did  be  meet  Mr.  Pliipps  ? — A.  Yes,  in  the  passage  leading 
ttdta  the  house  to  the  court- yard. 
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Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Perceval  then  r — A.  I  believe  in  the  room 
with  Lady  Perceval. — He  ran  forward  to  announce  Mr.  Phipps. 

Q.  When  the  Defendant  and  Mr.  Phipi)s  nut,  did  you  observe 
anything  particular? — .4.  They  shook  hands  together,  and  both 
retired  back  into  the  yard, 

Q.  Wliat  became  of  Mitford  }—A.  He  absconded.  We  could 
not  find  him  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  Lady  Perceval  send  you  the  next  moniing  to  town  ? — 
A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  April,  did  Lady  Perceval  send  you  to  Mit- 
ford's  lodging, — on  Wednesday,  tbe  7th  "i—J.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  went  along  with  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Perceval. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  for  Mitford  at  his  lodging? — J.  Yes,  fieqaent-. 
ly,— two  or  thiee  times.  •  '^ 

Q.  How  often  did  you  apply  at  the  door  of  his  lodging  ?  A. 
Two  or  three  times.  , ^      ,  ,.j    .^^^j  ^     ,,.,^, 

Q.  Were  you  admitted,  or  did  you  get  into  the  lodging  rr--j<3fj 
Ko,  we  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mitford  ? — A.  Yes,  we  saw  him  at  the 
window  ;  we  went  to  a  public-house  opposite  and  saw  hiin.' 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  public-house  opposite  r — A.  Because 
we  had  reason  to  think  he  was  in  the  house,  though  denictl. 

Q.  After  you  were  denied  admittance,  did  you  observe  him  at 
the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^-^ 

Q,  How  soon  after  you  had  called  ? — A.  A  quarter  of  an  hift^n-;'' 

Q.  Plad  you  kept  your  eye  on  the  door  of  the  bouse,  so  as  to 

•ee  that  he  was  nt)t  admitted  between  the  time  of  ai)plying  and  Of 

seeing  hiu)? — A.  Yes.  -'    i''^'Jj5 

.     Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  house  r — A.  About  seveVi  in 

the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  gain  admission  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mitford  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  state  what  you  observed,  and  all  that  passed,  when 
you  saw  him? — A.  Wlien  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was 
sitting,  she  said  he  was  iying  on  his  l)ed,  in  the  next  rooui  ;  I  w<;nt 
in  and  saw  him.— He  appeared  very  much  distressed  ;  and  said,  he 
hoped  we  came  as  his  friends — I  told  him  there  was  no  doubt  o^- 
that ;  and  all  Lady  Perceval  required  of  him,  was  to  give  ^  caudid 
account  of  what  he  knew  of  these  forged  letters.  •'■--* 

Q.  What  did  he  reply  to  that  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  his  reason 
for  doing  it ^ 

Q.   You  say  you  found  him  in  a  distressed  state — did  be  say  any- 
thing of  his  state  or  character  ? — A-  He  said,  he  had  committed^ 
biuiself  and  his  reputation.  '■     • 

Q.  Anything  else  on  that  head  : — you  said,  all  Lady  Perceval 
asiied  of  him,  was  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  forged  letters;--* 
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ilul  you  say  anytl)ing  of  hi?  going  down  with  you  }—J.  Yes ;  I 
asked  him  would  l.e  go  down  with  us. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  uj)on  that  }—A.  He  said  he  could  not  hear 
the  interview — and  he  used  this  expression,  that  as  he  had  heen  so 
long  accustomed  to  her  kindness,  he  could  not  hear  her  frowns. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ahout  the  documents  in  The  Neus-^ 
about  the  forged  papers,  as  you  called  them  ? — J.  I  asked  him, 
what  could  have  heen  bis  reason  for  imposing  those  letters  on  the 
Editor  of  The  News. 

Q.  AVliat  did  he  say  to  that  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  saw  bis  fa- 
mily in  great  distress,  and  he  could  not,  resist  a  bribe. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  be  say  whom  be  bad  the 
bribe  from  ? — A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

'Lord  Ellenborough. — O  !  we  shall  hear  that  pre- 
sently. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  asked  him  who  offered  him  the 
bribe  j   he  said  it  was  Colonel  Bloomfield. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ? — A.  He  said  be  should  never  rise 
again  from  his  bed — he  was  in  great  distress. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Who  was  present  with  you  ?— » 
A.  Mr.  Perceval,  my  lord, 

Q.  Did  be  say  anything  else  ? — A.  He  jumped  up  from  bis  bed, 
apd  with  a  forcible  expression,  said,  "D-mnthera  all,  I  will  publish 
their  names." 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  he  say  whom  be  meant  by 
them  all  ? — A.  No,  my  lord. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  next  ? — A.  After  a  great  deal  of  en- 
treaty, be  said,  he  would  go  down  with  us,  and  be  went  into  the 
next  room  to  arrange  his  dress. 

Q.  Was  there  a  looking-glass  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  on  going  up  to  it  ? — A.  He  turned 
round  to  me,  and  said,  "  Don't  I  look  horrible  } — Have  I  any  other 
appearance  than  that  of  a  villain  ?" 

Q.  Did  he,  at  last,  consent  to  go  down  with  you  to  Blackbeath  ? 
.—A.  Yes,  he  did.  i-;,:  '  ■''^K 

Q.  Did  yo^  and  Mr.  Perceval  accompany  him  to  Blackbeath?— 
A.  Yes  ;  both  of  us. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  night  did  you  arrive  ? — A.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  I  l>elieve. 

Q.  Now  where  did  be  go  when  he  went  down  ?-^.  Into  the 
room  occupied  by  Mr.  Perceval  as  his  study. 

Q.  Did  lie  say  ajoytbing  of  what  be  would  do  that  night  or 
next  morning  ? — J.  He  frequently  asked  what  time  we  thought 
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Irfidy  PtTccval  would  he  at  lioine  ;  and  told  me  he  wished  Lady 
l*erceval  would  leave'Lim  till  the  niornnig,  and  then  he  would  l«U 
»U. 

O.  ^^'h•at  time  of  bight  did  you  leave  him  ? — A.  We  left  hin 
ahout  tour  or  five  the  next  morning.  He  lay  down  on  a  bed  iu  the 
licxt  room. 

<J.  Were  you  sitting  un  watching  him  > — A.  We  sat  in  the  next 
foofti,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  tliat  where  he  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  next  morning  ? — A.  No,  we  did  not ;  we 
)ny  (U>wn  about  five  or  six  o'clock,  aud  when  we  awoke  we  found  he 
jvas  gone ;    and  we  covdd  not  tiud  him. 

(J,  What  hour  was  it  in  the  morning  when  you  made  the  search  \ 
— A.  About  seven  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  recollect. 

(^.  At  the  time  you  searched  fur  the  Pefenclant,,wej'e  the  doors 
of  the  house  oj'en  ? — -yt.'  Ves,  they  wei-e, 

<^.  DM  Lady  Perceval dk^dtyou  t«'gto^«*i^*oiBi*BfiA^to London, 
to  look  for  Defendant  r — J.  Yes^rw^-ifK  on  -jbiJfn  uoH 

Q.  Did  you  go  r — .-/.   I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — ff.  The  man  told  me  be  was^  npt  at 
noine  •  and  I  waif od  till  I  saw  him.  '     '   '"*  '       ' 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellfnboeough. — What  time  was  it  ?—jL  Aljout 
live  m  trie  evening,  my  lord. 

Q.  Did  you  a.^k  him  to  go  to  Blackheath  sigain  ?— J^,  t  (^id  j  lit 
fcald  tJo,  he  would  not  go. 

V-   What  reason  did   he   give  for  his  refusal? — ./.   He   gave 

*"  -^.  Weill  whatt  else  : — ^-  I  asked  had  he  seen  Lady  Perceval, 
he  said,  "Yes  ;  we  have  settled  it  all :"  although  I  kpew  he  had 
ibt's^en  her. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curwood.  '*^ 

Q.  You  are  introduced  as  the  nephew  of  a  lady  ihlne  noust- — 
What  are  you  yourself  r-r-'.  1  am  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go 
al>roa(L — I  have  been  abroad  before. 

V.   Where  do  you  live  r — A.  At  Lady  Perceval's. 

Q.  A';  you  supported  by  Lidy  Perceval  ? — A.  Yes,  I  am. 

Q.    Von  are  dependent  on  her  bounty  r — A.   Yes. 

Q.  JJy  Lord  Ellunbokough. — How  long? — A„,  Siope  I  re- 
tariicd,  iu  Sfplend)er,  twelvemonth. 

"—1^  Have"  you  lived  continOftlly  In  the  house?=^if.  N«t  "COli- 
ttuuaUy.    •-•  '  •■  <  f-ni  ■hAs  (  (   ' 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Since  March  last.  .  ^J       .  r     , 

Q.  BvLonl  Lllenborough. — What  wa»yonr  situation  abroad^ 
— A.  J  was  iu  a  merchant's  counting-house  at  Ten«rifle. 
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■Q.  T>\(\  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  lie  sent  by  Lady  Perceval  with 
Uliy  of  these  paragraphs  to  newsp  ipers  } — A.  No,  Sir, 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  copied  any  of  them  ? — A.  1  don't  thhik  I 
liave. 

•  Q.  You  don't  think- — why  it  is  a  lemarkahle  rirciimstance— 
yovi  must  know  it. — Uwe  you,  I  ask,  ever  copied  what  you  kne*r 
was  intciuled  for  pubiitation  ? — A,  1  have.  .,,<,/     ,,. 

Q  Why  did  you  nor  say  so  at  once.  Sin — Hem- ttmihy  timet 
bavc  you  done  it  r — A.  Not  more  tUan  once.        -  ■•      '  '      vl     s' 

Q.  D-jes  it  happen  to  he  known  hy  you,  that /MH'>MitfoT<l'wa$ 
frequently  employed  hy  Jjariy  Perceval  iu  writing  >*—,4j>N(^  4 
kave  heard  her  say—         ■  .        •     -  ,    .  .   .  .', 

Mr.  Holt. — I  object  to  that  question. 

Ix)rd  Eljl.knborou«u. — What  is  yAW  tlbiectiool 

Mr.  Holt  made  no  answer.' '       -      '  '    n*  ><•  ' 


Q.  Have  you  not  seen  Mr.  Mitford  enipliyeJ  m  copying  artici 
-^^..  I  have  opt.         ^  j'\^f        ■" 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  him  and  Lady  Perceval  together,  xii^fjf 
fating  paragraphs  r — A    No,  I  have  not, 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  them  writing  ,toget^^.^-7--4;.  l^matf 
have  written  in  her  presence.  ,  - 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborovgh. — And  he  may  not  also — that 
is  no  answer. — Has  he  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  been  writing  ia 
jLady  Perceval's  presence? — A.  Per/iops  letters  to  his  friends, 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellexboroc'gh — No  perhaps. — Have  you  ever, 
^een  him  writing  in  her  presence  ? — A.   1  have. 

Q.  On  the  4th  of  April  were  you  present  when  Mr.  Phippt 
came  in  ? — A.  I  was  not. — When  Mr.  Phipps  cauie  into  the  door, 
1  turned  back  into  the  yard. 

Q.   AVhen,  before  tliat  day,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Mitford  there  ?— ^ 
A.   On  the  Friday  evening. 
*"**    Q.  This  being  on  the  Sunday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  Phipps  came  in,  y(ui  say,  he  met  Mitford  }—A.  Yes ; 
they  shook  hands,  went  into  the  yard  together*,  and  Phipps  after- 
wards went  into  the  house. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Mr,  Phipps  having  left  the  house,  you  were,  on  the  next 

-n^i-  r ■  ~      ' 

•  In  the  most  solemn  ma!ii;er  I  deny  the  assertion-^Witiiis  witness, 
rcspectiii;;-  my  going  with  Mitford  iiUo  tlie  yard.  We  inet  iu  a  narrovlr 
passage ;  and  he  ran  from  me  like  a.  niau  vrUu  had  been  bidden  to  keep  out 
yf  my  sight.— £4iV. 
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morning,  sent  to  Mr.  Mitford  ? — J.  We  were — we  first  called  on 
Mr.  Phipps. 

Q.  You  went  to  Mr.  Mitford's  lodgings  ? — ^.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  bim  r — ^-i.  No. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  On  the  Wednesday  after, 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the  letter,  sir; — were  you  the  hearer . 
of  that  letter  to  Mrs.  Mitford  j  there  is  no  post  mark  on  it  ? — A'. 
No,  sir  ;   I  took  no  letter. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  hefore  you  saw  ^Irs.  Mitford  at  Perceval- 
lodge  ? — A.  She  was  there  on  the  Thursday  following,  the  4th  of 
April. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  ? — A.  I  saw  Mrs.  Mitford  ;  but  know 
nothing  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  else  had  been  there  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Dill  Mrs.  Mitford  sleep  there  that  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  she  leave  Perceval- lodge  ? — A.  The  next  morn- 
ing.' '  "'"^'  -"'  '■■''" 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  on  the  Thursday  night  ? — A.  About 
ten -or  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letter  being  written  for  Mrs.  Mitford 
to  copy,  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Warburton  ? — A.   1  do  not. 

Q.  Was  any  body  there,  on  Friday  morning,  not  of  the  family, 
besides  Mrs.  Mitford  ? — A.  There  was  a  Mr.  Grimani,  who  went 
up  to  to  w  n  w  i  t  h  jM  rs .  M  i  t  ford . 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say,  you  were  not  at  the  con- 
sultation respecting  sending  for  a  man  from  Dr.  Warburton's 
house? — A.  No,  1  was  not.  , 

Q.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Mitford,  did  you   observe   anythiqjMa , 
Lis  appearance  like  a  mad-man  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, when  lying  on  his  bed  ;  he  then  certainly  seemed  deranged. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — That  was  the  day  he  talked  of 
the  bribe  ? — A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenboeough. — Did  he  tell  you  how  much  he 
received,  or  with  what  he  was  bribed  r — A.  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  John-James  Perceval  examineii  hy  Mr.  Laws. 

Q,  You  are  the  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Perceval? — A.  Yes,  I. 
am. 

Q.  You  reside  with  them  ? — A.  YeS. 

Q,  You  lived  with  them  in  March  and  April  last  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Mr.  Mitford,  when  he 
came  to  the  house  ? — A.  I  was. 

'^.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mitford  on  the  31st  of  Marcbj^PD  the  daf 
previous,  or  the  day  after  ?— ^.  No,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Is  it  likely  you  would  see  him  if  there  )—^J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  '2d  of  April,  or  the  Friday  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Wlien  next,  after  Friday,  the  2J  of  April,  did  you  see  him 
at  your  father's  house  ? — A.  On  Sunday,  the.  4t^. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  your  motlier,  after  Mitlbrd  arrived,  come 
into  the  room  wliere  he  was? — J.  Yes,  shediil;  ou  Sunday  tlie  4th. 

Q.  What  was  it  she  first  said  to  Defendant  on  coining  into  the 
room  ? — J.  She  brought  Mr.  Fliijips's  paper,  with  the  letter  she 
received  from  him,  and  said,  "  Mitfon),  what  have  you  Ixiea  about  :** 
He  said,  "  What  do  you  n)ean  ?"  as  if  he  did  not  i^now  anv  thing- 
about  ir.  Then  shesai^l,  "  Look,  see,  and  read;"  and  gave  him  the 
paper.     Then  he  said,  "  I  know  noihiiij?  of  it." 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  particular  wprds,  when  he  said  that  r — J. 
Yes;  he  said,  "  D-nin  the  the  fellow,  1  never  saw  hiui  but  twice  in 
liiy  life."  ;•  .  /     (^ 

Q.  Of  whom  was  he  speaking  when  be  said,  "  the  ifellow  V'-vt:. 
A.   Of  Mr.  Fhipps,  certainly.  .  *  >    ,  \-i    r> 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Pbipps"?— .<f.  YeS}  .be  «iu4 
he  would  go  to  town,  ,  f     O 

Q.  What  was   your  mother's  observation  oiv  tbat  ?r^.<i*.  .He  : 
need  not  go  to  town,  for  slie  had  sent  for  Mr.  Fhipps,  to  couje  »iown 
and  he  would  soon  be  there,  as  it  was  near  five,  a^  vfh'ch  time  she 
had  appointed  him.  ...^\f  (    y. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Phipps's  coming  down? — A.  lie 
said  he  could  not  come,  for  he  was  prejiaring  his  Monday's  publicat> 
tion. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phipps  come  ? — A.  I  went  out  soon  after,  and  met 
Mr,  lliipps  at  the  gate  of  the  yard,  the  outer  gate. 

Q.  ^\'as  any  person  with  you  then  ? — A.  Mr.  Speecbley  was 
with  me.  '.  ^  ;  ,  .  ' 

Q.  i)Id  yoH  remain  with  Mr.  Speecbley  there  }-^A.  I  went  up 
part  of  the  yard  with  Mr.  Si^eechley  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and  then  ran 
on  to  announce  Mr.  Phipi)S. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mitford  then  ? — 4.  When  I  came  into  the 
room,  he  was  there- 

Q.  Did  Mitford  stop  till  Phipps  came  into  the  room  ? — A.  No  j 
as  soon  as  he  heard  he  had  arrived,  he  rushed  past  me,  and  wept 
cut  of  the  house.  ,,. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  see  Phipps  afterwards  ? — A.  I  saw  him  after- 
wards in  the  room,  just  as  be  was  going  into  the  room. 

Q.  Had  the  Defendant,  Mitford,  got  out  of  your  sight  before 
Phipps  came  into  the  room  ? — A.   Yes,  l>€had. 

Q.  Did  Mitford  leave  the  room  in  haste  ? — A.  He  did  ;  he 
»ee»ned  very  much  flurried,  and  even  left  his  stick  behind  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  take  leave  in  the  ordiuary  way  r — ^.  Noj  he  did 
not  take  leave  of  me  or  hit  luolher. 

Q.  Did  you  go  next  day,  by  desire  of  your  mother,  to  Mr. 
Mitford's  house  r — A.  Yes,   1  did. 

Q.  For  what  pui  poser — A.  To  learn  what  he  knew  of  those 
forged  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently,  during  that  day,  make  inquiries  for 
bioQ  ? — A.  Yes,  we  did. 

Q.  Were  tliey  iurfi'ectual  ? — A.  Yes  ;  the  landlord  said  he  was 
not  at  hotue,  aiid  we  did  not  see  bim  durii:g  the  whole  of  that 
day. 

<2ii©id  you  repeat  \our  visit  to  DoiVndanis  house,  on  Wed* 
nesday  the  7fii,   with  Sjieechley  ? — A.   \vs,   I  did. 

:.Q.   What  wio»  tha  aj»swer  ? — A.  That  he  was  not  at  home;  at 
least,  for  the  tirst  two  or  three  visits. 

Q.  When  and  how  did  you  sec  him  on  Wednesday? — A.  We 
suspected  that  he  was  at  home  ;  we  watched  ami  saw  hint  come  to 
the  v/indow  soon  after  we  called. 

■Q.  Were  you  at  length  admitted,  toward*  night,  to  Mitford's 
presence  ? — A.   We  weie. 

Q.    Was  he  then  tip,  or  on  his  hed  ? — A.  On  his  bed. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Mitford,  on  seeing  you  in  that  situation,  first 
address  you  ? — A.  He  said,  "1  am  happy  to  see  you — 1  hope  you 
are  come  to  comfort  me." 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  his  character? — A.  Yes  j  he  said  he 
was  a  lost  man,  and  seemed  sadly  distressed. 

Q.  Was  it  then  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  your  mother's  at 
Blackheath  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — A.  He  said,  she  was  too  good — 
be  did  not  seem  to  like  to  come.  ,  ,^  ^ 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  of  hearing  the  interview  ? — A.  He  said 
he  could  not  bear  tlie  interview — that  was  the  expression. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  her  fiowiis ': — A.  Yes  -,  as  he 
■was  so  long  accustomed  to  her  kindness  he  could  not  bear  her 
frowns. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Spcechley  ask  any  thing  about  the  forged 
papers  ? — A.  Yes;  Speechley  a-ked  what  was  his  reason  for  impos- 
ing forged  documents  on  the  Kditor  of  T'/je  iVeu;*  ?  -■' 

Q.  Now,  slowly  and  deliberately,  tell  my  lord,  what  he  said  to 
that? — A.  He  said,  he  saw  his  wife  and  children  starving,  and  h« 
could  not  refuse  a  bribe. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  who  offered  the  bribe  r — A.  Yes  3  he  mea.- 
tioned  Colonel  Bloomfield. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  abput  publishing  names  ' — A.  Ue  sail)} 
*' D  mu  them,  I  will  publish  all  their  names."  ,• 
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Q.  Did  he  mention  any  names? — A.  No,  he  did  not. 
Q.    Dul    he   mentina  any    person  hut  Col.    Bloomlield,  to 
whom  the  ext  reshion  >  ould  apply  : — A   No,  lie  did  iiot. 

Q.  By  L'jid  Ei.LiivanaouGH. — Uid  he  «uenti<..i  what  the 
bribe  was,  or  wiiea  it  was  oiTertd  ? — A.  No,  my  Lord,  he  did 
not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  went  to  an  adjoining  room 
to  a  looking  L'hjss? — A.   Yes,   J  was. 

Q.  Had  be,  at  tiiat  time  couseuted  to  go  to  Blackheath? — 
A.  Yes,  with  much  entreaty. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anj'  thing,  when  looking  at  the 
glass? — A.  No,  I  don't  recollect.' 

Q.  Did  he  uhimately  go  to  your  father's  house  at  Black- 
heath  ?—A.   Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  there? — A.  Between  11  and 
12  o'clotk  at  nij^ht. 

Q.   Did  he  see  your  mother,  that  night? — A.  No. 
Q.   Did  h<'  go  to  bed  ? — A.   He  lay  down  on  ray  bed  in  the 
next  ruoin.     He  asked  my  leave,  and  1  consjented. 

Q.  What  time  was  thib  ? — A.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morninj;. 

Q.  VVas  it  by  his  owo  consent,  or  your  persuasion,  that  he 
sat  up  ?— .4.  By  his  own  consent;  at  length  he  said  he  was 
tired. 

Q.   Did  you  see  him  the  next  morniug.'' — A.  No,  1  did  not^j,.,, 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not. 
Q.   At  what  time  were  yon  up  next  morniuj^.' — A.   Between 
six  and  seven.     I  did  not  pull  off  all   my  clothes;  I  lay  down 
on  the  sofa. 

Q.  Why  did  you  lie  on  the  sofa  ? — A,  Because  he  was  in 
nay  bed. 

Q.  But  was  there  not  another  bed  that  you  might  go  to  ? 
— A.  Yes,  there  was;  but  I  thought  1  would  stop  for  fear  he 
should  go  away. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  of  him  afterwards? — A.  No. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Alley. 

^^.  ^ou  say  you  were  at  Perceval-lodge,  when  Mr.  Phipps 
came  there  on  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  Speechley  and  the  other  man  were  sent  to 
town,  to  Mr.  Mitfor<l,  on  Monday  ? — A.   I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter,  written  by  your  mother  to  Mrs. 
Mitford,  requesting  her  appearance  at  Blackheath.^ — A.  No, 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  on  Wednesday  the  7th  ©f  April  r--^^ 
A.  No,  I  was  not.  -  -  •.  • 
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Q.  Were  you  there  whea  Mfs.  Mitford  came  iu? — A.  I  do 
not  Tciiow  whether  I  was  there,  when  she  arrived,  but  1  recollect 
her  bein^  there. 

Q.  On  the  Thursday  or  Friday  ?— yi.  Yes.  . 

Q,  D(»  you  recollect  a  propositioi<,  roadr  by  your  mother,  to 
t^nd  Mr.  Mitford  to  the  mad-house  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  There  was  then  a  proposition  made  to  Mrs.  Mitford  to 
send  him  tq  tb;^  niyd-house? — A.  Yes*. 

Q.  It  was  Brat  pro<^)ot,;;d  to  send  him  to  St,  Luke's,  and  af- 
terwards to  Hoxton? — A,  Never  to  St.  Luke's,  but  to  Hoxton. 

Q.  1  bdieve  she  objected  to  it,  and  said,  Mr.  Mitford  would 
be  anory  if  she  agreed  to  it.?— /i.  She  objected. 

Q.  It  was  atiast  agreecif  (hat  a  keeper  should  be  sent  for, 
fcoin  Dfw  Warburtou's,  and  tht^  Mr.  Mitford  should  be  in  no- 
miua!  <!ustody  ??-t-^.  Yes,  to  prevent  his  doing  any  harm.      ^ 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  person  in  Court,  whom  you  saw 
^here  at  thetime?— ^.  No. 

.-  V  Q'  Dgn't  you  see  any  person  in  Court,  who  wrote  a  letter  for 
Mrs.  Mitford  to  copy? — A.  No. 

^'^'^^^^.'Was  it  not  proposed  to  send  Mr.  Mitfotd  tfo  the  rnad- 
house, — was  not  Mrs.  Mitford  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Warburton,  and  did  she  not  say  she  could  not  write  the  letter, 
and  that  some  person  mu9t  write  it  for  her  to  copy  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  from  your  motlier,  that  a  letter  was 
written  for  Mrs.  Mitford  to  copy? — A.  Not  as  I  recollect. 
i!0  'Qi.' Who  was  there,  besides  yourself,  your  mother,  and  Mrs. 
IVJitford?-—^.  Mr.  Speechley  and  two  ladies. 

Q.  Was  there   no    other   gentleman? — it   is  a   particular 
'  Atng. — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 
o.il   Q.   Did  not  your  mother  request  a  gentleman  who  was  pre* 
sent,  to  write  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Mitford  to  copy  ^^—A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  yoa  not  hear  that  it  was  intended  to  place  Mr.  Mlt- 
fpijd  in  nominal  custody ?—yi.  Yes,  so  far  as  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  any  harm. 

The  case  for  the  Prosecutor  closed  here.— Mr.  Ccrk- 
■vrooD  observing,  that  they  ought  to  have  called  Mr. 
Phipps ;  a  ktter  said  to  have  been  v*'ritten  by  hitn  hav- 
ing been  put  in. 


■  f  Vide  Speechley'*  and  Lady  Perceval'i  coutradictory  evidence  on  thi« 
point.  The  former  denied  being  present  at  this  meeting,  and  the  latter  as* 
serted  that  no  such  propotition  as  sending  Mitford  to  Hoxton  DtMl-house 
was  ever  made  by  her.  .  ^^.^^.^^  ^  j.^^  .,^jj,.,. 


>o 
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Mr.  Alljey.— "  Mr.  Perceval,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  withdraw."  [The  young  gentleman  had 
seated  himselt"  beside  the  nttovney  for  the  prosecution.^ 

'this  request  of  Mr.  ALr.»:Y,  qrew.fo^tb  sorrie,  naur.^s 
of  disapprobation  from;  Messrs.  Holt  and  LAw^,  but  the 
propriety  of  the  course  j^rsued  by  the  Defendant's 
Couqsel,  \viis  ackflQwleflged  ,by  >t 

Lord  ELiifiN«oiik>i9o<i;'\vho  s«kl-i**i**  Itis  much  bet- 
ter for  Mr.  Perceval  to  wfthdraw;  it  may  prevent  him 
from  hearing  some  unpleasant  observations,  and  will  leave 
the  advocate  more  at  liberty  to  perform  his  duty." 

Mr.  Alley. — "  That  is  exactly  my  motive  for  wish- 
ing Mr.  Perceval  to  leave  the  Court.  It  is  evident  he  was 
purposely  placed  in  bis  present  situation,  to  embarrass 
.-tlUew?  ii>iJ»l  fi  SI  *d 

,i9jisl  e(\i  ^inv  ion  bir<'     .  ^^ 


,v/(»n>l 

^•,  Mr.  Alley— —Although  I  wish  to  avoid  using  one 

word  of  unnecessary  severity  in  this  case,  yet  I  am  afraid, 

'  m  the  discharge  of  ujy  professional  duty,I  shall  be  obliged 

-to  make  some  observations,  which  I  should  rather  the 

"ibti  of  Lady  Perceval  did  not  hear;   this,  and  this  only, 

,»lipflis-my  reason  for  calling  on  him  to  withdraw. 

'Ci:'  <5entl€mei>,  I  was  about  to  state  that  1  felt,  and  I  do 

most  unfeigned ly  feel,  the  deepest  regret,  that  the  task 

.jpl'def^ndiiig  Mr.  Mitford, has  fallen  tome.    I  should 

have  been  extremely  well  pleased,  if  I  had,  in  the  pre- 

a^ptjnsLance,.  the  assistance  of  my  learned  Friend  (Mr. 

Topping)  within  the  bar,  who  is  leading  Coupsel  in,«n- 

other  case,  growing  out  of  this,  but,  unhappily,  it  was 

<.  not  !<»!  the  defendant's  power  to  avail  him«elf  of  the 

*36gi3%lgM'»<^Sfi^y  W^^^^^        Friend,    Emy 

person  must  be  aware  of  the  principle  of  humanity  atid 
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kindness  towards  the  distressed,  which  pervades  tiie 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  which  always  incites 
tb^'ui  to  step  forward  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate  :  but, 
you  kno^^,  from  tlic  rank  held  by  my  learned  Friend,  it 
was  n^esbary  that  a  license  should  be  obtained  before 
he  could  appear  for  the  defendant,  and  that  recpiirf^s  a 
sum  of  iDone}'  greatly  beyond  the  present  means  of  Mr. 
Mitford  to  advance.  Under  these  circumstances  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  defence  has  devolved  upon  me. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  teamed  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  ha« 
been  instructed  to  state  his  case  to  yott^^"^!' ^as  sur- 
prifi'ed  when  he  was  stating  a  criminal  Off<p!nce  airainst 
the  defendant,  to  hear  him  assert,  that  he  was  driven 
from  his  iamily,  and  sheltered  in  theliodse  of  Mrsii'^ 
should  say,  of  Viscountess  PercevaWii>  oi  uohjiuiSkltBii 

I  regret  he  made  use  of  the  ex  press  iot^  and'itltrddtreSed' 
it  in  the  manner  he  has  done,— because  it  vA-^as  noi- 
l^er  generous  or  just, — because  it  was  not  called  fc* 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  I  was  also  sorry  to 
hear  him  eulogise,  in  such  flattering  terms,  the  situa^ 
tion  in  life  which  Lady  Perceval  fills.  This  was  aliso 
unnecessary.  With  the  rank  of  the  parties  what"  hattt- 
wetodo?  Well,  however,  has  the  learned  Gentlemen  safd', 
and  iu  this  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  not  for  justice  Vi&-' 
countess  Perceval  appears  here  to-day,  but  to  protect  h^t' 
character  from  obloquy,  and  inf  that  atteni]^,  you  will 
presently  see,  she  has  most  completely  failed. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  Coimsel  spoke  of  three  kinds 
of  evidence:  and  the  sort  of  proof  which  be  adi^eftetf 
to,  may  do  very  well  in  his  opinion,  but  we  are  not  bound 
to  take  his  definition.  There  is  something  more  than  he 
has  stated,  necessary  to  justify  a  conviction  of  a  defen- 
dant: it  must  be  plainly  seen,  that  the  witnesses  giving 
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their  evidence  are  honest  witnesses,  and  not  partakers  in 
the  guilt  of  those  they  accuse;,  or  they  miist  be  con- 
firmed, as  dishonest  witnesses  require.  And  here  per- 
mit me  to  observe,  'tis  not  the  powerful  inflaencft-  of 
a  powerful  accuser-— 'tis  not  the  popular  ahhorrence 
of  a  crime— nor  yet  the  injurious  consequence* 
resulting  from  the  perpetration  of  an  offence^  that 
c^fti  at  this  day  authorise  the  infliction  of  tH^ 
law.  In  this  happy  land;  ka^py-— because 'tis  free,  aritt 
free— because  the  law  i$  honestly  and  iin partially  adlui- 
nistered  to  the  people,  all  is  definite  and  just;  to  every^ 
cnna&.its  correspondent  punisbment  is ar>.ached,  and  ere' 
tie  humblest  individual  can  be  hurt  in  his  person  or  hift 
property,  legal  guilt  must  be  ascertained  by  fega/and  bf- 
honest  ^lOoL  I  upe  these  words  advisedly,  and  in  txMi-r 
tradistinction  to  ea^ch  other;  for  we  may  liave prodf ' that 
ibiegal,  and  yet  by  no  means  honest.  We  know,  that  in 
our  crmiinal  courts,  a  common  highwayman  is  admitted: 
as  evidence  against  the  person  whom  he  has  assisted  ill* 
Qpmmitting  depredations:  so  is  the  commoa.  burglarj 
permitted  to  appear  against  his  partners  in  iniquity  ;  so 
have  the  witnesses  to-day  been  allowed  to  eomeforward^ 
bitt  whether  they  are  r\\  honest  witnesses  ikie  sequel  mus^i 
decide.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  too 
mMh  integrity  will  not  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Vis- 
countess Perceval. 

ij  vGentlemen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  your  minds 
to  the  fact,  as  it  is  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  to; 
the  circumstance  from  whence  the  affidavit  made  by  Mr. 
Mitford  originated.  You  have  been  told,  that  Mr.  Phipps. 
refMsed  to  contradict,  in  the  manner  desired  by  Lady- 
Perceval,  certain  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  hisi 
journal  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  the  last  year;  and,  when  he^ 
found  tbat^^^eha^tateraent,  as  he  thought  the  occasion 
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ckmanded,  was  not  drawn  up,  he  felt  it  a  duty,  owiirg 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  to  give  to  the  world  a 
narrative  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Lady 
Perceval,  and  to  publish,  in  corroboration  of  that  state- 
ment, several  letters,  copies  of  which  I  shall  lay  before 
you.  And  why,  I  will  ask,  did  Mr.  Phipps  do  this  ?  Was 
it  from  any  unworthy  design?  Was  it  with  any  sinister 
tiew?  Certainly  it  was  not;  but  he  felt  his  honour,  his 
character,  his  integrity  assailed,  and  he  resorted  to  the 
only  means  by  which  his  conduct  could  be  placed  in  a 
fair. and  honest  light!  Gentlemen,  Ith^iught  it  wou-W 
have  been  my  duty  to  cross-examine  Mr. Phipps:  he  at- 
.tends  here,  in  consequence  of  a  subpcena,  from  the  other 
aide,  aad  yet  my  learned  Friends  have  iVot  dared  to  call 
^«rol>'<^Sw:hootid»€rt  shews,  that  which' '^il' be  proved-; 
it  shews,  that  the  prosecution  h  rotten  at  tJte  core  !  But 
1  shall  call  Mr.  Phipps,  who,  will  distinctly  state,  that 
Lady  Perceval  told  him,  her  son  would  be  Chancenoi*'<)T 
the  Exchequer  in  the  course  of  a  ftw  years,  and  then 
should  come  the  printer's  reward !  When  my  learned 
Friend*  discovered  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Phipps  would 
swear,  they  abstained  from  calling  upon  him.  What 
is  the  natural  inference?  It  evidently  is  this,  that  even 
in  their  opinion  Lady  Perceval  was  not  the  witness  of 
truth.  Mr.  Phipps,  as  I  before  intimated,  finding  that 'A 
full  explanation,  which  he  considered  necessary,,  and 
sought,  by  calling  on  Lady  Perceval  at  Blackheath,  was 
avoided,  by  the  latter  contriving  to  get  rid  of  Mit- 
ford,  so  that  the  parties  could  not  be  confronted  with 
each  other,  conceived  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to 
the  public  a  narrative  of  the  transaction.  Lady  Per- 
ceval then  applied  for  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  King'« 
Bench,  calling  on  Mr.  Phipps  to  shew  cause  why  a  cri- 
minal information,  for  a  libel,  said  tc^  be  contained  in 
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his  statement^  should  not  be  filed  against  him.  A  con- 
ditional rule  was  granted,  but,  when  it  came  on  to  be 
argued,  on  the  motion  that  it  should  be  made  absolute, 
the  court  thought  fit  to  discharge  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Phipps  and  Mr.  Mitford.  In  the 
affidavit  of  the  latteY,  he  made  those  allegations  whick 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  indictment  for  perjur}'.  i 
But  why  should  Mr;  Mitford  make  this  affidavit, 
except  impelled  by  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  and 
honest  man,  which  I  say  he  is,  although  poor?— Why, 
^t  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  right  for  him  to 
Q^er  every  atonement  in  hi*  power,  for  the  mischief 
he-  had  unknowingly  done  to  the  property  of  Mr. 
Phipps,  in  whose  paper  he  procured  the  publication 
C|f.,  these, .forged  documents? — What  else  could  iai- 
duce  him  to  turn  against  his  friend,  the  Viscountesis 
Perceval?  By  Mr.  Phipps  there  was  no  temptatioh 
thrown  out— no  consideration  was  offered  to  influence  hfe 
actions  ?—\yhy,  then,  should  Mr.  Mitford  do  it  ?  The* 
was  no  other  reason  (for,  according  to  the  statement  of  my 
iearned  Friend,  his  feelings  must  have  been  strongly  in 
favour  of  his  ic/je/ac<re5^,  Lady  Perceval,)  but  his  own 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Phipps.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  to  cause  a  departure  from  what  was  evidently  his 
duty,  his  integrity  kicked  the  beam,  and  it  overleaped 
every  prospect  of  advantage  or  interest,  and  directed  him 
ip^.etand  boldly  forward  in  behalf  of  the  injured  printer! 
:-The  indictment,  you  will  find,  states,  that  the 
defendant,  intending^  falsely,  corruptly,  and  dishon- 
estly, to  get  the  rule,  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
discharged,  did  swear  that  Viscountess  Perceval  in- 
duced him  to  procure  the  insertion,  in  Mr.  Pbipps's  pa- 
per, of  these  forged  letters.  The  subject-matter  of  thr 
indictment  is  contained  in  this  affidavit,— where  M*. 
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Mitford  positively  deposes,  that  oa  or  about  the  31st  of 
March,  he  met  Lady  Perceval  at  lilacicheath,  by  appoint- 
ment, who  told  him  that  ittter.^  of  great  consequence 
■were  to  be  published,  and  that  Mr.  Phipps  was  a  pro- 
per person  to  entrust  them  with,  as  he  was  most  likely 
to  do  justice  to  the  Princess  of"  Wales. 

There  are,    in   the    indictment,    no   less    than   ten 
assignments  of    perjury;     but   there  is    no    denial    of 
Luiiy  Perceval   having,  on  or  about  the  31st  of  March, 
sent  for  the  defendant.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  special 
pleading;     much    ingenuity    is    manifested,    but    this 
fact  is  not  expressly   denied.      The  second  assignment 
states,  that  "  Lady  Perceval  did  not,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, or  on  any  other  day,  give  the  defendant  letters,  in 
her  hand-writing,  to  be  copied, — neither  did  she,  on  the 
day  mentioned,  state    that  it  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment."    Now   the  allegation  of  the  defendant,  is,  that 
Lady  Perceval -said  504 — and  I  think  it  does  not  signify  a 
single  farthing,  whether  the  statement  was  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  or  on  any  other.     I  am   sure.  Gentlemen, 
when  you  have  heard  all  the  facts  detailed,  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  Lady  Perceval  did  so  express  herself,  par- 
ticularly when  you  consider  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  letters  which  shall  be  read  to  you,  and  which,  by  her 
own  admission,  were  composed  by  her.      You  will  per- 
ceive, from  one  of  these  letters,  that  she  found  fault  with 
the  defendant,  because  part  of  a  paragraph,  transmitted  t© 
him  for  insertion,  was  left  out,  the  proprietor  of  the  pa- 
per, to  whom  it  was  given,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  publish 
it.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  third  assignment. 
As  to  the  41  h, averring  that  Lady  Perceval  never  said  what 
was  stated  by  the  defendant,  about  John  Biill;  namely, 
that  the  publication  of  these  letters  would  rouse  him, 
«nd  make  him  clamorous; — this  is  a  fiict  which  can  onlv 
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be  kno\>^n  to  the  parties  themselves;  Mr.  Mitford  says> 
that,  in  a  private  meeting  with  Lady  Perceval,  she  so  ex- 
pressed herself, — he  speaks  to  the  fact:  and,  unless  there 
is  something  more  in  contradiction,  than  the  mere  evi- 
dence of  Viscountess  Perceval  denying  his  statement,  you 
must  acquit  hiii);  I  repeat  it.  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  l>are  oath  of  Viscountess  Perceval  op- 
posed to  the  statement  contained  in  the  defendant's  oath, 
he  must  have  your  verdict. — For  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  perjury,  that,  where  a  defendant  has 
stated  a  fact  upon  oath,  you  shall  receive  his  asseveration, 
rather  than  that  of  the  plaintiff,  if  the  latter  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  collateral   evidence.     I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  leave  out  all  those  assignments,  aud 
come  to  that  which  states,  that  •'  the  defendant  did  not 
copy  these  letters  from  a  manuscript  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Lady  Perceval."      Her  Ladyship  denies  that  the  de- 
fendant copied  these  letters  from  originals  in  her  hand- 
writing; but  she    has  not  added,  that  they  were  not  co- 
pied, in  her  presence,  from  letters  written  by  some  other 
persons.      Yet  I  think  the  woman   who  stands  up   to 
accuse    another  of    the  crime    of    perjury,  should    do 
it   in  the    most  plain  and  unequivocal  manner.     i\nd, 
if   her  ladyship   had    alleged    that    which    1  have  just 
adverted  to,  I  should  have  entertaiued  a  suspicion  of  the 
ititegrity  of  my  client;  hut,  when  I Jind  there  is  no  couvt 
in  the  indictment,  setting  forth,  *'  that  the  defendant  did 
not  copy   the  letters,  in  Lady  Perceval's  presence,  from 
originals  furnished,  though  t^t  written,  by  her,"' I  look 
upon  the  indictment  as  a  mere  special  pleading  etlort, . 
—an    effort,    which,     however   ingenious,  will,  T  havof. 
no  doubt,  foil  of  success.      If  Lady  Perceval,  intend- 
inf    to'  impose     on    the    defendant,    had     got    otht  r 
persons    to  imitate  her  hand-writing,   aud   the  letters, 

a 
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thus  copied,  were  placed  before  my  client  to  deceive  him, 
he  must  be  extremely  shallow  who  could  imagine  that 
such  a  subterfuge  would  entail  the  guilt  of  perjury  upon 
the  person  thus  unfairly  dealt  with;  the  question  not 
being,  whether  the  letters  were  copied  from  originals  in 
her  hand-writing, — but  whether,  from  papers  laid  before 
the  defendant  by  La<iy  Perceval. 

Gentlemen,  we  come  next  to  the  evidence  offered  in 
support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  indictment. 
— So  far  as  Lady  Perceval's  direct  examination  went,  she 
denied  the  fapts  sworn  to  by  the  defendant.     And  if  her 
statement  be  adequately  confirmed,  you  must  receive  it; 
but,   in  my,  opinion.  Lady   Perceval,  on   her  cross-exa- 
mination, did  not  appear  in  a  very  amiable  light, — she 
did  not  give  her  evidence  in  that  open,  candid,  decisive 
manner,  which  always  characterises  the  witness  of  truth  ! 
'to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  1  asked  her  {and  I  beg 
^ you  to  f£mark  the  circumstance,  for  it  shews  very  clearly 
the  nature  of  her  evidence,)  whether  she  did  not  propose 
to  Mrs.  Mitford,  to  send  her  husband  to  St.  Luke's?— Her 
answer  was  "  No."   I  then  demanded  whether  she  had 
proposed  to  send  him  to  Dr.   Warburton's? — Still  the 
answer  was  "  No."     I  knew  she  had  made  this  propo- 
sition, because  my  client  had  stated  it  upon  oath,— and 
his  deposition  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  Viscountess 
Perceval.     But  mark  what  follows  : — her  own  son,  the 
young  gentleman  who  has  just  gone  down  from  the  wit- 
ness-box, has  admitted  the  fact,  and  thus  contradicted 
his  mother, — he  swears  that  he  was  present  when  it  was 
proposed  by  Lady  Perceval,   to  Mrs.  Mitford,  that  her 
husband  should  be  sent  to  Hoxton! 

Where,  then,  is  the  truth — the  boasted  veracity  of 
this  lady? — of  her,  forsooth,  whose  rank  is  called  in  aid 
to  overpower  and  bear  down  an  unfortunate  gentleman. 
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dttperl  by  her  machinations !     Oh,  but  'tis  said  the  defen- 
dant has  confessed  liis  guilt!    so  has  many  a  man,  whose 
innocence  has  yet  been  proved.     Bnt  let  us  examine  into 
this  shallow  artifice,  and  see  how  the  thing  stands.    The 
forgery  having  been  discovered,  in  a  mbraent  of  distress, 
surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  when  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  Lady  Perceval  was  at  stake,  my  client,  in 
return  for  kindnesses  formerly  conferred,  urgently  soli- 
cited and  importuned, consented  to  save  the  lady,  though 
he  should  sacrifice  himself;  and  therefore  agreed,  not 
only  to  confess  the  crime,  but  to  add  that  he  was  bribed 
1  fid  forge  the  letters  by  a  gentleman,  whose  honour  and 
r^putatmn  would  spurn  at  such  an  act.     This  men tfon 
of  a  bribe  explains  the  whole,  and  the  venemous  contriv- 
ance is  easily  seen  through,  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  holds  a  distinguished  situation 
in  the  house  of  an  illustrious  personage,  on  whom  to  lix 
a  stain  would  infinitely  delight  the  Viscountess  Perceval! 
'It  fe  ■now  timis  to' ittcjuite,  what  return  Lady  ,Per,c£val 
made  to  Mr.  Mitford  for  this  generous  self-immolation! — 
to  make  her  own  protection  doubly  sure,  she  urges  him 
^d  retire  to  a  mad-house;  this  he  thinks  too  muchj  an'd 
'^fifhses,  his  mind  being  at  that  time  as  perfect  as  that  of 
'ifiy  man  that  hears  me;   she  determines  to  pursue  her 
•purpose,  sends  for  his  wife,  and  endeavours  to  associate 
'If^ritrth^  conspiracy  aigaiiist  her  husband;  the  wife  will 
"iicJt  consent,  and  then  (to  use  the  lady*s  own  phrase)  a  re- 
gal counsel  is  consulted,  who  is  directed  to  prepare  a  let- 
ter for  Mrs.  Mitford  to  copy,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
g6vernor  of  Whitmore  house,  ordering  him  to  send  , a 
keeper  to  protect  his  family  from  the  rage  of  this  7iQlens 
vo/en*  madman — from  the  fury  of  Lady  Perceval's  dan- 
^rous  lunatic,  for  whose  relief,  notwithstanding  her  love 
fer  all  the  Mitford  family,  she  had  not  called  in  the  a.s- 
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sistance  of  even  the  family  apothecary:  however  the 
keeper  arrives,  my  client  is  put  into  his  clutches,  and 
thus  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  Viscountess  thinks  her- 
self secure! — Base,  unfeeling  degeneracy,  which  has  no 
partdlel  amongst  the  titled  fair  of  Britain,  and  compels 
me  to  PX'^laiyn  : 

**  Are  there  no  stones  in  Heaven,  but  those  designed  for 
thunder!" 

Gentlemen,  ray  learned  Friend  has  said,  that  he  was 
willing  to  let  his  case  be  judged  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Defendant,  after  the  publication  took  place.  I  am  no 
less  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the  conduct  of  Lady  Perceval. 
She  has,  I  know,  denied  all  that  I  have  asked  her,  re- 
specting the  interview  with  Mr.  Phipps;  she  shrinks  at 
the  mere  idea  of  her  lily  hatid  having  touched  the  prin- 
ter's honest  ^/^/c-5<a^/^crf/5^  If  you  believe  her,  she  did 
not  call  him  the  saviour  of  her  family;  she  never  men- 
tioned his  future  reward!  But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  prove 
all  this  to  you,  tolidem  verbis,  as  I  asked  the  questions  of 
the  witness!  But  what  can  one  think  of  Lady  Perceval's 
conduct,  who,  having  Mr.  Mitford  in  her  power,  never 
produced  him  to  Mr.  Phipps  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  him,  and  who  went  to  Blackhealh  for  the  purpose? 
Her  Ladyship,  no  doubt,  thought  that  if  Mitford  and  the 
printer  met  together,  the  one  accusing  the  other,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  letters  would  be  canvassed  in  her 
presence,  and  a  discovery  would  probably'  be  made  which 
she  wished  to  avoid. — Therefore  she  resolved  no  meeting 
should  take  place. 

I  asked  her  Ladyship  whether  she  had  taken  the 
lodgings  for  Mr.  Mitford,  and  whether  she  visited  hina 
late  at  night?  She  was  quite  indignant  at  the  question. 
And,  after  some  difficulty,  she  stated,  that  she  did 
not  pay  for  the  lodgings—**  but,"  said  she,  '*  I  reeom- 
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mended  him  and  his  wife  to  the  gentleman  who  kept 
the  house."  That  is  to  say,  they  would  not  be  admitted 
without  my  recommendation,  and,  therefore,  I  gave  it. 
She  stated  further,  that  she  did  not  drive  up  in  her 
coach  to  his  door,  sometimes,  because  the  pavement  was 
not  down  ;  now,  every  body  who  knows  Crawford-street, 
must  be  sensible,  that  it  was  paved  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
It  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  leading,  I  believe,  into  Baker- 
street.  His  Lordship,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  him,  de- 
manded, whether  her  servant  always  attended  her  in 
those  visits  to  Crawfordrstreet;  but,  remarkable  as  the 
circumstance  :  must  be,  she  could  not  answer  positively. 
But,  Gentlemen,  she  has  gone  repeatedly  to  the  Defen- 
dant's lodgings,  unattended,  alter  he  was  in  bed,  and  S(ji;it 
uplier  scribblings  to  him,  that  he  might  get  them  insert^^ 
in  the  papers.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  her  that  she 
was  frail ;  but  I  state  this  to  shew  that  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  conduct,  and  that  she  sought  the  obscurity  of  night 
to  screen  her  from  observation.  If  her  motives  were 
good,  what  was  the  necessity  of  concealment.^  There 
is  no  secrecy  in  truth  ;  it  stands  before  the  world  open 
and  unabashed ;  but — 
,,  ,  "  Suspicion  haunts  the  guiltv  niind." 

liady  Perceval  thought  the  necessity  of  the  case  pleaded 
her  excuse  suQiciently,  and,  therefore,  went  on  foo^, 
unattended,  because  she  was  afraid  of  attracting  notice. 
Gentlemen,  I  put  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Perceval, 
isome  papers,  which  she  acknowledged  were  of  her  writ- 
ing, to  which  I  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention,  com- 
mencing with  that,  "  When  Nelson  was  a  child ;"  but,  be- 
fore I  read  it,  I  think  it  necessary  that  I  should  explain  its 
meaning.  Every  man  knows  the  courage  of  that  departed 
hero,  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  whose 
words  Lady  Perceval  quotes,  as  a  reproach  to  those  who 
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refused  to  publish  some  of  her  paragraphs  in  their  original 
state;  they  being,  it  seems,  more  timid  than  her  Lady- 
ship was.  But,  Gentlemen,  she  fought  behind  a  screen; 
she  was  not  in  the  forlorn  hope,  destined  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  engagement.  No,  no,  my  poor  client  was 
to  mount  the  breach ;  he  was  to  shield  her  Ladyship, 
and,  if  the  attempt  did  not  succeed,  he  was  to  be  the  sa- 
crifice. Of  this  I  shall  shew  you,  and  that  what  he  has 
done,  was  not  merely  under  the  direction,  but  under  the 
control  of  this  heroic  lady,  who  most  ungenerously  took 
advantage  of  that  bounty,  which  the  learned  Counsel  has 
stated  her  to  have  bestowed  on  my  client;  she  wrought 
upon  the  unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  positive  command  over  him.  She 
tells  him,  in  her  letters,  to  do  this  and  that,  and  spe- 
cially directs  him  not  to  take  any  &tep  without  first  com- 
municating it  to  her.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  the 
letter.  -.n, 

••  Monday. 
'•  Nelson,  when  a  ciiild,  said,  *  Wiiat  is  fear?    I    never  saw 

*  it.'  Mr.  T.  would  not  have  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Let 
those  fear  who  espouse  a  bad  cause.  IFe  who  contend  for 
Justice  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  for  our  future  Queen, 
should  not  flinch — Cowards  never  gained  the  field.  I  wish  to 
God,  Mr.  T— —  had  been  any  where  hutthere  jast  then — and 
I  hope  he  will  have  a  prosperous  voya-^e,  but  not  a  speedy 
return.  I  would  Mr.  M.  being  a  man,  a«  he  is,  of  bold  and 
valiant  principle — of  honorable,  energetic,  and  chivalric  feel- 
ing, were  alone  proprietor  of  his  P -.     I  hate  half  lueitsurcs, 

half  arguments,  half  appeals  to  the  public  sense  anil  heart; 
they  never  answered  yet.  Rush  upon  your  enemy — surprise, 
listound  him — and  terror  unhorses  him  ! 

**  I  shall  be  glad  if  tlie  abortion  of  my  letter  do  good.— - 
But  it  is  vexatious  when  a  whole,  so  complete  as  it  was,  con- 
nected the  one  part  with  the  other,  to  have  it  mangled, — and 
a  bit  only  thrown  to  the  public. 

•'   Yesterday  was  the  very   day  for  it — '  The  tide-serving 

•  moment'  that  Shaksp— —  bids  us  watch  and  catch.  But  what 
is  done  cannot  be  helped— -Another  time  tho'— proy  no  inutl- 
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fa/WK5— and  what  Mr.  T.  may  have  no  stomach  for,  may  please 
another  8  appetite;  and  something  oflighter  digestion  can  be 

prepared  for  hira. f  am  sure  Mr.  M.  was  truly  distresstd.— 

When  Mr.  T.  goes  into  the  country,  will  Mr.  M.  have  the 
power  then  to  insert  at  pleasure?  It  is  really  cruel  to  have 
torn  me  piecemeal— for  observe  how  the  connection  of  the  parts 
18  destroyed  by  it— How  difficult  to  rejoin  this  snake,  which 
would  so  keenly  have  stung  where  we  intended— without  the 
venom  being  libellous.  Send  me  back  my  copy,  for  I  have  none, 
and  I  cannot  re-create  until  I  have  it. 

Who,  (asked  Mr.  Alley,)  created  this  ?  Lady 
Perceval  acknowledged  herself  to  be  the  author;  and, 
Gentlemen,  if  she  gave  birth  to  such  sentiments  as  these, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  she  would  also  create  the  para- 
graphs published  in  The  News?  Paragraphs,  which  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  what  I  have  just  now  read,  as  an 
innoceot  dew-drop  does  to  the  most  poisonous  liquid. 
Her  Ladyship  goes  on  to  say — 


"  So,  without  loss  of  time  or  post,  return  it  to  a}0. 


and  I  will  see  what  1  can  do. 

That  is,  she  would  try  whether  she  could  not  devise  some 
other  mode  of  using  what  the  printer  had  refused  to 
publish.  Now,  Gentlemen,  mark  the  determined  spi» 
rit  she  exhibits : 

"  But  promise  me  that  if  Mr.  M.  will  not  insert  it  as  I  send 
it  (save  and  except  any  expression  that  may  be  strictly  libellous, 
— which  I  am  sure  there  was  none  in  that  letterj — which  I  can 
alter,)  to  return  it  me  whole:  for  as  the  cause  must  not  lose  for 
other's  squeamishness,  it  should  Hnd  its  way  somehow  to  the 
public — but  not  with  the  same  signature  as  that  given  to  Mr. 
M ." 

This  is  c'ertainly  new  in  the  annals  of  female  diplomacy 
and  intrigue.  One  party  having  refused  the  article,  it 
must  be  cooked  up  again,  in  a  different  way ;  and,  under 
another  signature,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  world.  These 
passages.  Gentlemen,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  ma- 
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terial,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  t  ssiliGald  call  youf 
attention  further  to  the  extracts  which  I  have  read  frorri 
this  extraordinary  letter.  Many  of  you,  1  am  sure,  vyould 
excuse  me  any  further  labour;  for  I  think  vou  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  persoji  who  could  force  upon  the  de- 
fendant such  an  epistle  as  that  which  I  have  read,  would 
not  scruple  to  ask  him  to  publish  any  thing.  I  shall 
now.  Gentlemen,  proceed  to  a  second  letter,  also  di- 
rected by  her  Ladyship  to  Mr.  Mitford  : — 

"  Sunday. 
"  I  write  this  in  case  you  should  disappoint  me  a<;jain  and 
a<;air. — though  I  hojje  not ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  iruportauce,  I 
"  repeat,  to  both  our  agency  and  our  chivalric  cause,  that  you 
should  not  leave  me  so  ignorant,  &c.  &c.  Besides,  you  were 
to  have  brought  me  the  letters  for  Mr.  Downes,  inclosini^  th^ 
paper  I  wanted  to  send  him  on  my  money  iKisinesses.  Next 
place,  I  want  the  paragragh  about  Billy  Austin,  for  I  suppose 
Mr.  M— —  does  not  wish  to  insert  it,  as  he  has  not: — on  the 
contrary,  1  observe  in  the  paper  of  last  night,  an  allusion  and 
extract  upon  the  same  subject — but  very  tame  and  inefficient. 
1  would,  therefore,  wish  you  to  bring  it  back  to  me,  that  I  may 
do  what  I  like  with  it,  and  make  some  use  of  it.     I  would  also 

be  glad  of  the  other  scrap,  about  "  God  Save   the  K -."     I 

beg  you  will  get  possession  back  of  the  copy  of  the  letter  prin'' 
ted,  which  was  written  in  large  hand." 

Is  it  not  clear.  Gentlemen,  from  this  languagCj  that 
Lady  Perceval  was  at  the  head-quarters,  aiding  and  as*. 
sisting  in  the  fabrication  of  various  letters.^  The  De- 
fendant certainly  was,  in  some  part,  connected  with 
these  transactions.  I  am  sorry  he  was  mixed  with 
»them;  but  he  has  done  all  he  can  to  atone  for  bis  con- 
duct,— he  has  come  forward,  in  spite  of  threats  and  en- 
treaties, to  justify  the  man  who  was  injured  by  those  pro- 
ceedings. The  letter,  which  was  written  from  the  coun- 
try to  Mr.  Mitford,  continues: — 

•     ■*'  I  do  not  send  tlve  other  which  is   ready, —  because,  since 
Mr.  M has  not    liked  Billy  A ,  he  will    not,  perhaps, 
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like  this;  and  if  I  do  not  see  you,  or  hear  from  you,  I  altrays 
fear  accidents,  people  changinjj  their  feeUngs,  &c." 

Her  Ladyship  appears  to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  wo- 
man.— Nothing,  it  seems  she  dreads  so  much,  as  that 
worst  of  moral  accidents,  "  people  changing  their  feel- 
iOjgL  She  is  quite  unwilling,  when  people  get  into 
clanger,  that  they  should  save  themselves  by  turning 
evidence  against  their  fellows. — No,  her  command  is, 
"  stick  to  your  text,*dear  Mr.  Mitford ;  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  depart  from  it."     The  letter  goes  on — 

**  I  do  expect  that  now  is  the  moment  of  the  tide  serving  for 

our  cause.     John   Bull's  heart  is  her'e,  aud  his  eyes  are  opened  ; 

and  we  must  hope  that  if  £a<^Itslimen  would  chuaipiouize  Mrs. 

Clarke,  the  P , 

J/ ,'/. 

fTtlat  is.  Gentlemen,  the  prostitute;  I  suppose  Mr?. 
Clarke  will  not  be  much  obliged  to  her  Ladyship  for  the 
appellation.) 

•*  against  the  king's  son, — verj-  unjustly,  and  to  their  discredit, 
I  ever  thoufjht, — those  same  Englishmen  will  at  heart  defend 
and  protect  their  old  king's  niece  and  their  young  queen  elect's 
metijer. — Do,  pray,  answer  this  note,  unless  I  shall  have  seen 
you  ; — at  all  events, 'send   me  Donne's  letter  and  Billy  A 

•*  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  let  me  leave  town  without  seeing 
you.  Can  you  come  this  evening — between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock — you  will  find  me  returned  from  Fulham. 

"  If  Mr.  M.  will  choose  another  letter  for  to-morrow's  pap.e^ 
come  and  say  so ;  but  1  do  not  send  it  without  being  certain  it 
will  be  accepted. 

"  I  can  put  Billy  A in  the  form  of  a  letter,  for  I  mueh 

wish  that  it  should  be  in.  The  paragraph  of  lai-t  uigbt  called 
forth  not  an  atom  of  warm  feeling.  Such  benevolence  as  that 
of  the  person  in  question,  should  be  known,  and  not  be  misre- 
presented." 

From  this,  Gentlemen,  it  is  apparent  that  her  lady- 
ship did  not  think  the  Defendant  fit  to  conduct  such  a 
concero.— She  speaks  to  him,  not  as  a  pwrtkeps  criminis 

u 
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in  the  production  of  lier  libelf«,  but  as  a  mere  tool  and 
agent,  knowing  that  she  might  shake  him  oil'  whenever 
she  pleased  !  And  so,  in  truth,  she  would  have  done, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  existence  of  these  letters. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  were  preserved,  although 
slie  called  on  the  Defendant's  wife  and  begged  her  to 
burn  them,  which  Mrs.  Mitford  assured  her  had  been 
done;  and,  at  another  period,  I  will  shew,  that  she 
requested  Mr.  Phippsv  when  she  heard  he  had  other 
letters  in  his  possession,  to  destroy  them.  Happily 
for  Mr.  Phipps  and  for  the  Defendant,  these  docu- 
ments are  still  in  being,  and  aftbrd  a  clue  to  the 
whole  of  this  base  transaction.  Sorry  should  I  be, 
Gentlemen,  if  her  Ladyship's  misconduct  were  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  her  children.  God  forbid 
that  the  sins  of  the  mother  should  be  visited  on  that 
young  gentleman  who  lately  gave  his  testimony. 
But,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  however  it  may 
aflect  a  family  to  whose  abilities  the  country  is  so  much 
indebted,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  must  be  deve- 
loped, and  the  course  pursued  by  Lady  Perceval  must  be 
clearly  pointed  out.     The  next  letter  says, — 

*'  Where  is  the  copy  of  the  letter,  fori  suppose  you  have 
sent  it  now  ?  I  have  had  no  Sfars  ;  you  promised  them  to  ine  last 
tiight ;  pray  bring  them  to-tuorrow,  &c." 

He  was,  it  seems,  to  have  sent  many  of  The  6Yar  newspa- 
pers to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  other  partieg 
connected  with  the  conspiracy,  see  the  progress  she  was 
making,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  applauding 
the  wickedness  which  had  been  perpetrated: — 

•*  Vou  may  come  down  this  everting  if  you  can,  to  tell  me  all 
that  has  passed  ance.  I  am  ^oing  out  at  five  o'clock.  I  must- 
*^  yoq  before  Monday,  if  you  caw.     When  is  the  other  letter 
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to, be  in?  &c.     I  asstire  you  we  must  work  them  well.     If  Mr. 

^' '!<>es  not  like  to  put  it  in,  I  wish  you  would  withdraw  it, 

that  I    may  send   it  elsewhere.     M \   1  think,  heglects   the 

cause." 

All  this  shews  you.  Gentlemen,  lh:it  Mr.  Mitford 
was  still  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  as  I  have  beforft 
obser\ed.  The  next  letter  with  which  I  shall  trouble 
you,  says,— 

"  It  is  very  singular,  that  since  my  son  left  you  on  Friday 
evening,  I  have  neither  heard  of  you  nor  seen  you.     No  papers 

— no  insertions.     I  am  afraid  your  friend  M does  notnuati, 

or  wish  to  insert,  either  letter;  he  had  much  better  l)ave  said 
this  candidly  from  the  first.  Therefore,  without  fail,  I  must 
require  you  to  bring  back  both  the  MSS.  of  the  remarks  of  the 
letter ;  both  are  abiiolutely  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the 
cause." 

This  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  transaction.  Ob- 
serve, Gentlemen,  her  Ladyship's  caution :  "  Do  not 
keep  the  manuscript;  bring  it  back  to  me,  who  am  the 
author." — What  would  she  not  have  given  to  get  back 
these  letters.^ 

"  You  may  say  to  your  friend  Mr.  M- — ,  khat  since  he  and 
Mr.  T object  to  them  both,  your  friend  directs  you  to  re- 
turn them  immediately." 

Here  again,  the  same  expression,  the  same  feeling  per- 
vades all  the  letters.  Lady  Perceval  does  not  call  upon 
the  defendant  to  take  back  these  articles  to  himself,  but 
siie  demands  that  they  may  be  returned  to  her,  from 
whom  they  originally  came.     The  letter  continues: 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to-morrow'*  News,  Vou 
understand  my  allusion." 

On  this.  Gentlemen,  I  could  make  many  observations,, 
but,  as  I  have  not  evidence  to  sustain  them,  I  will  pass 
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Jt  over;   for  I  wish  not  to  introduce  a  word  that  1  can- 
not prove. 

"  You  must  not  come  to  where  I  am,  but  to  the  Green 
Man  Inn,  and  send  me  a  message  to  say  you  are  there.  I  shall 
be  in  town  early  in  the  luoruiiig,  th»;refore  let  me  hear  from  you 
at  all  events,  &c." 

This  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  her  letters;  she 
commands  the  Defendant  to  return  her  the  documents, 
ti^'hich  she  had  transmitted  tp  him.  Perhaps  she  imagined 
there  was  some  danger,  and,  therefore,  she  orders  him  to 
restore  the  manuscripts.  I  shall  only  request  your  at- 
tention. Gentlemen,  to  one  other  letter;  but,  if  my 
learned  friends  wish  it,  they  may  have  the  whole  of 
tSiem  read.  The  paper  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  the 
proper  officer  will  presently  read  to  you,  contains  one  pf 
the  grossest  lihels  that  ever  was  written, — a  libel  ppi^ii 
illustrious  personage,  and  on  a  nobleman  filling  one  of 
the  highest  situations  in  the  state, — and,  I  am  sure,  the 
noble  Judge  will  pardon  me  if  I  say,  a  libel  on  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  graced  the  judicial  seat, — I  mean  the 
present  Chancellor.  The  times  are  gone  by,  when  this 
inflammatory  composition  would  be  treated  as  soqie- 
thing  worse  than  libel.  But  Lady  Perceval  ought  ^o 
know,  that  there  were  periods  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  better  than  those  of  Charles  or  of  James,  in 
which  nogreat  delicacy  was  observed,  when  the  produc- 
tibh  of  such  a  writing  would  have  been  considered  as  an 
overt  act  of  treason.  That  paper  only  I  shall  require  to 
be  read  to  you,  in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  I  have  other  letters  here,  and  I  will  keep 
them,  but  should  public  justice  demand  them,  hereafter, 
they  shall  be  forthcoming. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  observe  a  little,  what  oc« 
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curred  immediately  prior  to  the  publication  of  these 
forged  documents.  Mr.  Phipps,  thinking  he  had  got 
hold  of  letters  really  written  by  those  great  authori- 
ties, whose  names  they  bore,  and  coming  into  his 
hands  through  Mitford,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish 
them.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
particularly  noticed,  that  Mitford,  when  he  delivered 
the  documents,  did  not  make  use  of  any  false  name, 
■which  he  certainly  might  if  he  were  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong.  He,  however,  did  no  such 
thing;  he  boldly  and  directly  mentions  Lady  Perceval, 
as  the  person  from  whom  he  procured  the  lettei:^ 
Mr.  Phipps,  anxious  to  give  them  to  the  public,  before 
his  brother  journalists,  and  convinced  of  their  being, 
genuine,  inserts  them  in  his  paper  without  scrupli^ 
The  moment  he  has  published  them,  his  office  is  ^)e8^f^^ 
aiid  he  is  informed,  on  all  sides,  that  they  are  forgeries, 
**  Forgeries!"  says  he;  "I  have  had  them  from  a  Mr. 
Mitford,  and  he  told  me  he  got  them  from  Viscountess 
Perceval."  But  what  does  her  Ladyship?  After  the 
thing  has  been  buzzed  about,  she  sends  to  London ;  the 
matter  is  discovered,  and  she  determines  to  ruin  the  de- 
fendant and  save  herself.  Mr.  Speechley  is  dispatched 
to  Mr.  Phipps,  and  her  son  is  sent  to  Mr.  Mitford.  What  \ 
to  the  man  who  had  dared  to  impute  forgery  to  Visco*m- 
tess  Perceval  ?  Yes,  he  is  sent  to  that  very  man,  and 
this  too  by  his  mother!  When  he  met  Mr.  Mitford  in 
what  way  did  he  greet  him  ?  Did  he  say  to  him, — '*  You 
have  done  that  which  was  profligate  and  base,  for  which 
I  shall  take  you  by  the  collar."  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
on  the  contrary  he  is  introduced  into  the  audience  cham- 
ber, and  treated  with  great  civility.  Meantime,  Speechley 
is  sent  to  Mr.  Phipps,  to  entreat  him,  for  God's  sake, 
merely  to  state  that  the  letters  are  forgeries.    And,  when 
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he  declares  that  he  cannot,  consistently  with  his  honour, 
do  that,  she  writes  to  him  as  tollows: 
{See  AppendiXt  No.  XI.} 
No  sooner  does  Mr.  Phipps,  in  consequence  of  this 
note,  make  his  appearance,  than  her  Ladyship,  for  fear 
of  a  true  rectification ^  as  she  calls  it,  contrives  to  send 
Mr.  Mitford  away.  Gentlemen,  the  Defendant  has  de- 
clared it,  that  he  did  not,  of  his  own  free  will,  leave  the 
house, — that  he  slept  there  that  night, — and  the  next  day 
his  wife  was  sent  for.  He  is  at  present  the  accused  per- 
son ;  but,  perhaps,  he  will  liave  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing these  facts,  on  his  oath,  in  a  court  of  justice,  when 
the  parties  shall  have  changed  places.  The  condwct  pi 
Mr.  Phipps  spoke  for  itself,  it  wanted  no  comment.  "  If," 
said  he  to  Lady  Perceval,  "  Mitford  has  imposed  upo^i 
me,  let  me  see  him  here,  face  to  face."  This  was  the 
proceeding  of  an  honourable  and  well-intentioned  nia^n. 
Blit  Lady  Perceval  never  rang  the  bell,  to  order  her  ser- 
vants to  call  up  Mitford ; — s!ie  does  not  direct  her  son  of 
Mr.  Speechley  to  search  for  him,  and  send  him  in. — No, 
she  refuses  the  proposition  of  the  honest  printer,  who 
desires  to  meet  the  business  fairly,  at  that  moment. 
This,  Gentlemen,  would  not  suit  her  Ladyship, — such 
an  investigation,  before  her  face,  might- have  gone  to  a 
conviction  of  her  guilt,  and  then  she  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  ,this  accusation  against  the 
Defendant.  Something  more  followed  while  Mr. 
Phij)ps  remained: — Lady  Perceval  has  denied  it,  but  I 
shall  prove  it, — I  will  prove  that  she  asked  him  to  burn 
letter's  of  h»r's  which  he  had  then  in  his  possession. 
For,  when  she  stated  the  documents  to  be  forged,  he  ob- 
served, "  Lady  Perceval,  I  have  got  other  letters  of 
yodrs  in  my  possession,  which,  compared  with  those 
bantded  to  me  by  Mitford,  shew  at  once  what  you  have 
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been  about."  "  Dear  Mr.  Phipps,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
"  publish  such  a  contradiction  as  I  have  mentioned,— ^^ 
burn  the  letters,  and  you  wijl  be  the  saviour  of  me  an4 
my  family;  in  six  or  seven  years  my  son  will  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  then  comes  your  reward." 
Now,  my  learned  Friends,  who  know  something  of  these 
transactions,  and  who  \\?i\e  suhpKnaedMr.Vlupps,  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  produce  him,  and,  therefore, 
have  hot  examined  him.  But  I  shall  call  him  into  Court, 
and  if  my  learned  Friends  gain  any  thing  by  this  ma- 
nceu\Te,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  cross-ex- 
amining the  witness,  they  are  extremely  welcome  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  this  case  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
public  than  to  the  parties  immediately  interested  in  it. 
If  such  fobrications  are  allowed  to  be  published  with  im- 
punity, the  Government  cannot  stand!— If  Lady  Perce- 
val's  systerp  is  tolerated,  the  well-ordered  state  of  society 
can  no  longer  be  maintained! — If  this  *'  consilium  sub 
consilio,"  (to  quote  another  of  her  Ladyship's  phrases,} 
assembled  in  cabal  at  Perceval-lodge, — if  this  species  of 
petticoat-gorerrnnent  is  once  known  to  be  endured,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  respectability  of  the  country,  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  states,  and  to  the  contentment  and  happiness 
of  the  people  at  home! 

Mr.  Alley  then  returned  his  thanks  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  the  Jury,  for  the  patient  attention  they  had 
afforded  him,  and  concluded  by  calling, — 

Mr.  T.  A.  Phipps,  who  was  examined  by  Mr.  Cuiiwoow-. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Thotnas  Adderley  Phipps. 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  The  News  newspa- 
per ? — 'A.   I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  note,  which  purports 
to  come  from  Lady  Anne  Hamilton;  was  it  brought  to  you  \>y 
Mr.  Mitlord?— ^.   It  was. 
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Q.  In  consequence,  dul  you  iusfrt  in  your  paper,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  certain  letters,  pnrportin<^  to  Ite  signed  by  the  L«>rtl 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Ca&tlcrea^li, 
brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Mitford  ? — A.  I  did. 

The  following  letter  was  here  put  in  and  read. — See 
Appendix^  No.  V. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  these  {tlie  forged)  letters  ? 
A.   From  Mr.  Mitford. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  otlier  paragraphs  from  him  ? — A.  I  re- 
ceived three  paraj^raphs  in  all,  in  Lady  Perceval's  hand-writing. 
Q.  By  Lord  ElIvEN borough. — You  know  her  hand-writing? 
A.    \  do,  my  Lord;  1  received  three  paragraphs  or  articles. 

Q.  Having  inserted  these  letters  n\  your  pjper  of  the  4th  of 
April,  did  you,  on  the  same  day,  receive  this  letter  from  Lady 
Perceval  ? — A.  I  did. 

The  letter,  dated  Dartmouth-row,  April  4,  see  Ap- 
pendix.  No.  XL  was  here  read. 

Q.  Having  received  that  letter,  did  you  go  to  Lady  Perce- 
Val's,  at  Blackheath,  on  that  day? — A.   1  did. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  About  four 
or  tive  in  the  afternoon  ;  rather  earlier,  about  four. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  first  see,  when  you  arrived  there  ? — A.  I 
saw  Mr.  Speechley  and  Mr.  John  James  Perceval  in  the  road, 
apparently  lookiii;^  for  me. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  house,  of  course? — A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them  first  saw  yon.' — A.  I  came  upon  them 
almost  before  either  saw  me;  for,  not  knowing  where  the  house 
was  situated,  I  had  gone  past  it,  and  came  up  as  if  I  was  coming 
from  Lewisham  ;  they  were  looking  for  me  the  contrary  way, 
towards  London. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  person  as  you  entered  the  house? — Jf. 
As  1  entered  the  house  I  met  Mr.  Mitford. 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  shewn  in  to  Lady  Perceval  ? — A. 
1  was. 

Q.  \A'ho  was  in  the  room  with  Lady  Perceval.' — A.  When 
I  entered  the  room,  there  were  ISIr.  John  James  Perceval,  a 
person  I  understood  to  be  Mr.  Hatrdcastle,  and  Mr.  Speechley. 

Q.  Were  they  present  at  your  conversation  with  Lady  Per- 
ceval, or  did  t'iiey  leave  the  room.'' — A.  Lady  Perceval  desired 
Speechley  and  Hardcastle  immediately  to  leave  the  room. 

Q.  liy  Lord  Ellexbouulgh. — Her  son  did  not  continue  .* 
A.   Her  son  lemaiued  ut  first,  my  Lord. 
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•     Mr.  CuRWOOD. — Now  will  \om  have  the  fTOodne?*!,  witiiout 
tny  putting  it  to  you,  to  stale,  slowly  lui-l  co.ivi^r- 

sation  which  passed  between  you. 

Witness. — Lady  Perceral  said,  'f.Mr.  I'jiipjis,  il.'--  is  a  very 
sad  thing;  I  know  nothing  of  these  letters."  I  s/ui,  •'  1  um 
astonished  to  hear  that,  for  1  had  them  fiotn  Mr.  Mitfyrd." 
She  then  saiti,  "  Sure  there  must  be  some  mistake,  lor  Mittbrd 
lias  been  at  Woolwich  ever  since  Thursday  last,  (he  i31tit  bf 
March."  Her  son  was  standing  at  the  back  of  lur  cliair,  when 
she  turned,  as  if  to  appeal  to  him  toconHrin  wluU  she  hud  said; 
she  did  not  appeal  in  words.  1  said,"  Your  Lady.Jiii)  must  1^ 
mistaken,  for  I  met  !lMr.  Mitford  not  five  yards  from  the  door  of 
this  room,  on  my  entrance.  She  then,  my  Lord,  desired  her 
sOn  to  leave  the  room,  and  drew  her  rhair  ratdier  closer  to  the 
table  than  she  sat  before;  she  said,  *'  Mr.  I'hippb,  this  is  a  very 
mifof'tunate  business;  these  letters  must  be  coutradicilied,^'  I 
said,  I  could  not  contradict  them,  without  j^iviug  a  full  expla- 
nation of  how  I  came  by  them.  1  said,  i-had  been  at  cousit- 
derable  pains  and  expense,  by  Mr.  Mitford's  desire,  in  iuforuj- 
ing  the  public,  by  means  of  advertisements  and  liand-hiUs,  that 
I  had  such  letters,  and  that  1  meant  io  publish  them/'oii  th^ 
Sunday,  in  my  paper.  ''        '    .  f  A).'  ;  r 

..y^.Q-l  By  Lord  Ellenborougii. — How  long  before  the  Sun- 
day, had  you  circulated  these  liand-bills? — A.  Two  diiys,'  my 
L9^i;dL,t'\iday  and  Saturday.  -j     '         r 

q!  By  l^)rd  Ellenborough.— Where  did  yoa  advertWe  them  } 
A.\ln  four  morning  papers,  I  believe. 

,  Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — What  papers  were  they  ? — 
A.  The  MorninfT  Chronicle,  The  ^hrning  Post,  The  Morning  Hi> 
raid,  and  The  Day  or  The  British  Press;  but  I  am  not  aure.      . 

Q.  By  L©rd  Ellenborough. —  Do  you  know  whether  Lady 
Perceval'takes  in  either  of  these  papers? — A.  I  do  not  know, 

,Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — There  were  also  hdls,  you  wiy  ? 
yf.  Yes,  my  Lord;  there  were  likewise  large  postii>g-bUfs, 
through  the  streets  of  London,  two  days  previoiis. 

Mr.  Phipps  continued  his  narrative. — And,  therefore,  that 
it  behoved  me  to  give  a  full  explanation,  to  the  public,  of  the 
nianucr  in  which  thev  came  into  my  hands.  Lady  Perceval 
said,  she  could  not  account  for  Mitford's  conduct,  any  othir 
way  than  by  supposing  him  to  be  insane;  that  he  had  been 
some  short  time  before  confined  in  a  mad-house,  and  that  slle 
.-upposed  he  was  ill  again.  Her  sou  came  in  al)0ut  this  timf, 
and  she  appealed  to  him  fis  to  the  truth  of  this. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ei.i.F.NiiOKOL'GH.— As  to  the,  fact  of  madness. > 
— A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  he  confirmed  it.  . 

Mr.  Phipps  pi-oceeded.— 1  said  he  had  no  appearance,  to 
mc,  of  being  insane.      She  then  endeavoured,  very  earnestly, 

I 
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to  persuade  me  simply  to  contradict  the  letters  in  my  paper; 
but  I  constantly  refused,  without  an  explanation.  I  then  said 
that  the  letters  he  had  delivered  to  me,  on  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding, were  not  the  only  letters  and  papers,  or  articles,  in  my 
possession,  which  1  had  had  delivered  to  me,  in  the  fortnight  1 
had  known  him  ;  that  I  was  in  possession  of  several  letters,  some 
of  which  purported  to  he  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  ladyship. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — You  believed  them  to  be  in 
her  hand-writing? — A.  1  did,  my  Lord,  and  I  told  her  so. 

Mr.  Phipps.— And  one  which  purijorted  to  be  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Q.  By  Lord  ElIcHborough. — How  do  yon  mean  purporting; 
writing  does  not  purport  of  itself  by  whom  it  is  formed  }--A.  It 
had  the  signature  C.  P.  and  alfthe  characteristics  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Phipps  continued. — She  said,  "Mr.  Phipps,  they  are 
all  forgeries." 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Have  you  that  letter,  which 
purports  to  be  her's,  as  yon  call  it,  here  ? — A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Phipps  proceeded. — "And  1  hope  you  will  burn  them', 
or  deliver  them  up  to  me."  She  repeated  this  with  very  consi- 
derable agitation  and  earnestness ;  so  much  so,  that  though  I 
had  the  letters  then  in  my  pocket,  I  did  not  think  it  prudeot  to 
say  that  I  had.  Lady  Perceval  then  said,  she  would  have  the 
letters  contradicted  in  the  daily  papers.  I  said,  with  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  she  pleased 
in  any  other  paper,  but  that  I  could  not  insert  a  simple  contra- 
diction of  them  in  mine.  She  then  endeavoured  to  reason  with 
me  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  a  simple  contradiction  of 
them  would  injure  or  hurt  the  interests  of  my  paper. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  she  explain  what  she 
meant  by  a  simple  contradiction?— .4.  Merely  to  this  effect,  my 
Lord :  "  We  understand  the  letters  published  yesterday  in  The 
News  are  forgeries." 

Mr.  Phipps  continued.— I  still  persisted  in  opinion  tltat  it 
would,  and  therefore  refused.  She  then  asked  me  to  write  a 
copy  of  a  paragraph  or  two  for  her,  to  send  to  the  p'pers  of  the 
following  morning,  which  I  did,  in  terms  of  her  enditing,  but 
never  with  any  view  to  insertion  in  my  own  paper.  She  then 
said,  that  I  had  done  a  great  deal  of  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  it  would  materially  injure  that 
cause  if  I  entered  into  the  explanation  whicb  I  said  was  neces- 
sary. I  said,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so,  but  that  I  could  not 
contradict  the  letters  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  came  by  them.  She  then  was  very  earnest  in  her  en- 
treaties, and  I  grew  almost  weary  of  withstanding  her  impor- 
tunity. I  then  said,  I  would  go  home  and  consult  my  friends, 
and  be  guided  by  their  advice  how  I  should  act.     She  appeared 
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to  take  this  as  consenting  to  what  she  had  been  requesting  of 
me,  and  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  I  was  the  saviour  oi 
herself  and  her  family. 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Are  you  sure  of  this? — A.  I 
swear  it,  my  Lord.  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  1  was 
the  saviour  of  herself  and  her  family.  Whether  she  ranjr  the 
bell,  or  Mr.  Perceval  came  in  of  his  own  accord,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  really  am  hardly  certain,  but  1  know  at  tiiat  moment  he 
did  come  in,  and  Lady  Perceval  desired  him  to  take  me  by  the 
hand,  and  to  vow  an  eternal  friendship  to  me.  She  said,  she 
had  no  doubt,  but  some  years  hence,  he  would  fill  some  im- 
portant post  in  the  admini!?tration  of  his  country,  and  that  then 
I  should  not  be  forgotten.  I  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  give 
any  promise  of  what  should  be  the  future  line  of  my  conduct, 
and  I  then  took  my  leave. 

Q.  When  her  ladyship  said,  that  Mitford,  had  been  at 
Woolwich  since  the  preceding  Thursday,  did  she  useao  expres- 
sion as  to  that  morning  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ,      i^-* 

Q.  She  did  not  tell  you  he  was  then  in  the  bouse,!?--^*^.  No, 
sir.  ...,.  ,/j     .\h 

Q.  Did  she  express  any  regret  that  he  had  goae^'-^A,  She 
did  not  mention  any  thing  about  his  being  gone.        ,,     <   ,„••  .j. 

Q.  She  desired  you  to  write  a  paragraph  to  contradict  these 
letters? — A.  She  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  she  used  it,  in  the  application  for  a 
rule  against  you,  personally,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench? — 
A.  I  believe  she  did,  in  the  affidavit  on  which  the  applicatjoR 
was  founded,  and  I  answered  it  in  mine. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  apprise  you,  that  what  you  have  stated 
about  her  taking  you  by  the  hand,  and  calling  you  the  saviouf 
of  her  family,  is  contradicted  by  her;  now  do  you  mean  to  as- 
sert it?— j4.  I  swear  it,  sir,  positively. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Holt. 

Q.  You  say,  you  received  three  paragraphs,  from  Mr.'Mit- 
ford,  in  Lady  Perceval's  hand-writing? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  not  two  of  them  letters?— A.  No:  one  was  rela- 
tive to  the  delivery  of  some  two-penny  post  letters,  at  Mon- 
tague-house, and  a  second  related  to  the  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick's will.  ,, 

Q.  They  were  on  one  piece  of  paper  ? — Yes ;  but  they  wer* 
different  paragraphs,  on  different  subjects. 

Q.  Were  not  those  on  one  piece  of  paper,  delirered  at  the 
same  time,  and  making  one  article?— A.  No,  sir,  they  dirf  not 
form  one  article. 

Q.  What  was  that  which  you  called  the  third  paragraph  ?— 
A.  It  was  an  article  entitled  **  A  curious  fact." 
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Q.  Was  it  on  a  different  pipce  of  paper  ? — A.  It  was. 

<^.  When  was  it  delivered? — A.  About  a  fortnight  after  T 
Li  came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mitford.  He  was  with  me  every 
daj  f.i;  a  i<ntnit;ht 

' '  Q.  You  tnfaa'  to  swear,  Inut  these  three  paragraphs  consisted 
of  tw6  On  One  s)ip  of  paper,  and  that  the  other  was  a  paragra])h 
on  a  different  piece? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Di'j  yon  tt'itive  ihe  last-mentioned  paniqraph  before  or 
after  th^  othnrs? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  received  it  be- 
fore or  aft'jr ;   but  1  got  them  all  from  Mr.  Mitford. 

Q.  You  do  nut  know  which  preceded  the  other? — A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

"%J.  Did  yon  ever  hear  from  Lady  Perceval,  until  you  wrote 
to  l.ady  Anne  Hamilton,  askin;;  information  from  Montague- 
house? — A.  Yes,  1  had  tiiree  letters  froni  lier. 

Q.  Vi'cre  they  not  to  order  the  paper? — Yes,  they  were; 
but  they  contained  compliments  I  did  not  deserve. 

Q.  One  for  herself,  one  for  Lady  Hamilton,  and  one  for 
somebody  at  Bridgwater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  other  letter  or  communication  au- 
thorising you  to  write  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton? — A.  1  should 
never  have  thought  of  writing  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  but  for 
those  complimentary  letters  just  mentioned. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  L^idy  Anne  Hamilton  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Princess  of  Wales? — A.  I  did,  Sir. 

Q.  And,  in  answer  to  the  letter  you  sent  to  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
Tnilton,  you  received  a  letter,  which  has  been  read,  in  Lady 
Anne's  name,  but  written  by  Lady  Perceval  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  In  the  letter  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  you  made  an  of- 
fer of  the  columns  of  your  paper, — and,  in  answer,  received  a 
letter  neither  declining  nor  accepting  the  offer? — A.  I  received 
the  letter  w  hich  has  been  read. 

Q.  In  wliOhe  hand-writing  were  the  letters  published  on  the 
4th  of  April.' — A.  In  Mr.  Mitford's  hand-writing. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  sworn,  that,  at  the  time  you  received  the 
copies  of  those  forged  letters  from  Mitford,  he  informed  you  that 
he  received  the  same  from  Lady  Perceval? — A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  on  your  oath,  did  yon  not  tell  a 
different  story,  and  make  a  different  statement  from  this,  at  a 
former  period  ? — A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  did  you  not  tell  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton, on  Sunday,  the4tli|  of  April,  (and  she  is  here  this  day)  that, 
at  the  time  Mitford  gave  you  these  letters,  he  stated,  that  he 
had  copied  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  from 
origii'.ilsin  her  iiand-writing, — and  she  talked  so  much,  tliat  he 
ftared  he  had  made  many  mistakes  in  the  transcript? — A.  He 
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did  say,  that  he  copied  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  but  he  wasaUvays  consistent  in  saying  he g'o*  them  from 
Lady  Perceval. 

Q.  He  told  you,  then,  that  he  copii-d  them  in  tlje  presence 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whose  talkinj;  confused  him  r — A.  He 
did  tell  me  so  at  first, — at  the  time  when  he  delivered  the  let- 
ters. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  that,  when  he  put 
those  letters  into  your  possession,  he  told  you  he  had  received 
them  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  had  copied  tjipui  in  her 
presence  r — A.  He  never  said  lie  got  them  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Q.  That  is  no  answer.  Did  you  tell  that  to  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
milton?— A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it : — A.  I  do. — I  could  not  have  told  her 
so. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  your  paperof  the  1 1th  and  18th  of  April, 
state,  in  excuse  for  the  publication  of  these  letters,  that  Mitford 
had  copied  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  .^ — A. 
I  did,  but  I  had  ni>t  seen  Mitford  then. 

Q.  How  then  can  it  be  true  that  he  copied  them  in  Lady 
Perceval's  drawiii!i;-room  ? — A.  He  always  said  he  had  received 
them  from  Lady  Perceval. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand,  that  the  Brst  account  he  gave 
was,  that  he  copied  the  letters  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales, and  that  she  gave  them  to  him  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  He 
always  stated  that  he  got  the  letters  from  Lady  Perceval. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me. —  Did  you  not  publish  that 
he  received  them  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — A.   1  never  did. 

Mr  Holt  here  desired  the  Witness  to  read  an  ex- 
tract from  The  News  of  the  11th  of  April,  which  he  did 
as  follows : 

**  On  delivering  to  me  these  lettters,  Mr.  Mitford  stated 
that  he  was  directed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  give  them  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  and  that  they  were  to  appear 
in  T///?iVtM;*of  the  Sunday  following." 

Witness. — This  Mr.  Mitford  stated  to  me  ;  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  minutes  he  had  given  me  returned  to  him,  to 
make  such  corrections  as  they  required  ;  having  told  me  that 
he  copied  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  while 
she  was  talking  to  him,  and  that  her  noise  probably  occasioned 
him  to  make  an  error  or  two. 

Q.  You  also  published  a  statement  in  The  News  of  the  18th  r 
— ^.  Idid. 
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Mr.  Holt  here  handed  to  the  witness  the  paper  of 
April  18,  and  he  began  to  read  a  note  subjoined  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  these  letters,  commencing — "Mr. 
Holt  cites  no  auihoritif  for  this  bold  assertion;"  and  go- 
ing to  state — *•  that  Mr.  Mitford  informed  him  (Mr. 
Piiipps),  he  had  been  honoured  with  several  audiences  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  lie  copied  the  documents 
which  had  been  called  forged  in  the  presence  of  her  Royal 
Highness ;"  when  he  was  stopped  short  by  Mr.  Holt, 
who  proceeded  with  the  examination. 

Q.  If,  14  days  after  this  business  you  thus  expressed  your- 
self, how  could  you  subsequently  state,  that  Mr.  Mitf(»id  j^ot 
these  letters  from  Lady  t^erceval,  in  her  drawiiio-rooui  ?— 
A.  Mr.  Mitford  always  said,  he  copied  them  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  Perceval. 

Q.  You  have  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 

Lord  Ellenborough, — Lady  Perceval  might  be 
present  with  the  Princess  of  Whales. 

Q.  Did  Mitford  say.  Lady  Perceval  was  present  ? — A.  He 
always  said  she  was  present. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  with  respect  to  one  and  the  same  copy,  or 
to  any  other  ? — A.  1  have  since  been  told  by  Mitford,  that  there 
were  several  copies. 

Q.  Did  Mitford  tell  you,  that  Lady  Perceval  was  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  her  room,  when  this  particular  copy  was 
made  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  wasat  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
or  not;  I  cannot  say,  whether  it  was  at  Montague-house,  or 
Dartmouth-row. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  that  Lady  Per- 
ceval was  not  present  when  the  copy  was  made  ?— ^.  1  could 
not  tell  her  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  that  Mitford,  in 
the  last  conversation  you  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  never 
made  any  mention  of  Lady  Perceval's  name? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  of  your  publications,  from  the  4th  of 
April,  state  Lady  Perceval  to  be  the  author  of  those  forj^eries, 
until  she  applied  for  the  injunction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 
•—A.  I  was  afraid  to  do  it,  as  I  had  no  evidence,  though  1  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  author. 
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Q.  Do  you  swear  you  told  l^dy  Anne  Hamilton,  that  Mit- 
ford  iiiformt-d  you,  that  L-.tdy  Perceval  was  |>resentwhen  he  got 
these  letters? — A.  I  did  tell  her  so, 

Q.  Did  liot  Mitford  hrino;  you,  at  the  same  time  that  he  f^ave 
you  the  letters  for  publication,  another  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Priiuess  of  Wales? — A.  Yes,  here  is  the  letter;  Mr.  Mit- 
ford delivered  it  to  me,  and  said  Lady  Perceval  had  delivered  it 
to  him. 

Q.  Before  the  letter  was  emhlazoneA  in  this  book,  [the  letter 
was  fixed  in  a  4to.  volume.  The  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,']  did 
you  not  shew  it  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  did  not  she  say  it 
was  a  foro;ery  ? — A.  No,  sir;  she  said  it  was  impossible  to  give 
a  decisive  opinion  on  her  Royal  Highness's  writing,  for  she 
wrote  twenty  different  hands,  and  even  condescended  to  imitate 
lier's. 

Q.  This  you  swear  ? —  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  not  Lady  Anne  Flamilton  produce  a  letter,  with 
which  she  compared  it,  and  then  say  it  was  a  forgery  ? — A.  She 
shewed  me  one  or  two  letters,  and  some  French  songs,  written 
b}'  her  Royal  Highness,  and  we  both  compared  them  ;  I  thought 
there  was  a  considerable  resemblance,  but  she  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  she  say  it  was  a  forgery  ? — A.  No,  she  said  that 
the  letters  "  C.  P."  were  certainly  different  from  her  Royal 
Highness's  general  signature. 

Q.  Did  you  not  likewise  produce  another  letter,  directed  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  coming  from  Mr.  Mitford? — A,  1 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is. 

Q.  On  receiving  that  letter,  which  addresses  her  as  an  ac- 
quaintance, did  not  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  say  that  she  knew  no- 
thing of  Mr.  Mitford,  that  she  had  never  seen  him  in  her  life? — 
A.  She  did,  sir. 

Q.  She  examined  the  letter?— A.  She  did,  I  put  it  into  her; 
hand. 

Q.  Was  not  Mitford  very  anxious  to  get  hack  the  letters  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  delivered  to  you? — A.  Never,  sir,  he  ne- 
ver asked  me  for  one. 

Q.  Did  he  not  require  the  three  forged  letters,  which  were 
in  his  own  hand-writing? — A.  He  said,  he  was  desired  to  take 
them  buck. 

Q.   Did  he  get  them  ? — A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  not  Speechley  come  to  you,  on  Sunday  morn:ng, 
the  4th  of  April,  to  tell  yon,  that  there  was  a  mistake,  and  the 
letters  were  forgeries? — A.  He  never  told  me  they  were  for- 
geries. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?— A.  That  Lady  Perceval  knew 
nothing  of  them. 
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Q.  By  Loril  Ellenb<.rouu;n. — This  was  Leforc  you  wiotr 
your  letter  to  lier? — A.   No,  my  Lord,  aftfrwards. 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  Lady  Perceval,  in  her  draw- 
ing-room?—  Witness:  1  was  not  in  her  drawing-room,  i  saw  her 
in  the  butler  s  pantry. 

X^.  JSo  matter.  At  the  time  you  spokt  with  lier,  in  litr 
housej  did  yon  tell  her,  that  when  Mitf'ord  delivered  the  letters 
to^ou^he  infbriued  y.oii,  that  lie  received  them  from  her  lady- 
5,t,ip>-_A,  Iswei\rit.  ,  Mr.  Mitford  always  said  he  got  theui 
froui  her,  and  copied  them  in  h.er  prejitince ;  lie  always  iimde 
iiise  of  I    r  name.  ^ 

Q^-Do  you  mean  to  5-ay,   that  oil  f^iiilday,  the  4tii  of  April, 
J*^''  you  told  her  ladyship,  that  tlie  letter^  cai^'e  from  Mitford,  fho 
'""  told  you,' that  he  leceivi/d   tht^^e  iclevtica!  letters  from  her? — 
A.   I  (lid  tell  her  so. 

Q.  >\  as  any  person  present  w  hen  you  s!»id  litis  r — A.  There 
miijht  be:  younj^-  Mr.  Perceval  was  in  and  out;  but  I  camiot 
speak  positively. 

Q.  U\  q\\  t4je  4th  of  .A:PF,i|  y<?ii  told;.t»«?r^  this,  why  did  you 
state,  for  two  months  afterwards,  in  yoi^r  paper,  that  they. H:jere 
copied  at  Montague-V.ouse,  before  the  Princess  of  VVales? — 
A.  Mr.  Mitford  always  said,  he  copied  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  Frincess  of  Wales,  but  that  Lady  Perceval  was  alsso  pre- 
sent. ■.—■,:     '.,!;.;•■■.<  ■■■,  I..j.^ 

,  Q.  lii  the  statement  contuinedin  youcipaper.^ou/iayv"  that 
the  letters  were  copied  in  the  presence  of  the  Priucess  of  Wales 
by  Mitford,  who  was  directed  to  give  tliem  to  you  for  publica- 
tion, on  the  following  Sunday  ;"  here  Lady  Perctival's  uame  is 
not  tneutioned  :  when,  then,  did  you  first  riiake  the  charge,  that 
Mr.  J\|itford  had  received  them  from  Lady  Perceval,  who,tli- 
rected  them  to  be  brought  to  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Mitford  told  mc, 
that  he  copied  the  letters  by  the  direction  of  Lady  Perceval, 
who  afterwards  gave  them  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

Lord  EllenboTough. — You  are  asked,  how  soon  after  tlie 
publication  of  these  letters,  did  you  implicate  I^dy  Perceval 
in  this  charge  ? — A.  Immediately  after  1  received  these  letters 
from  Mr.  Mitford. 

Q.  Did  you  say  a  word  about  her  ladysT^ip,  till, the  applica- 
tion was  made  to  dissolve  the  injunction  inthe  Cotirt  of  Clwui- 
cery  ?— A.   I  believe  not,  for  I  wiis  afraid  ;  I  hud  no  evidence. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  to  state,  that  the  letters  were.copied 
in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  presence,  and  that  her  talking  con- 
fhsed  Mr.  Mitford?— A.  No,  sir,  bccaute  Mr.  3Iiiford  t(^ld 
rne  'M. '    -  <•     •  '^■       -  '   ■  ^ 

Q.   Did  he  not  also  say,  that  he  received  the  letters  from  Lady 
liiJlPferceval?— A:  He  ulwayts  told  me.  that  he  received  them  from 
Lady  l?trtevirfj 
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$.  But  ycu  never  states!  it  ? — A.  Htr  ladyship  (JeaK^II  Wi  t|>f 
Monday. 

Q.  1)1(1  yon  tell  Lady  Perceval  distinctly  ihat  yoH  received  the 
letters  from  31itfor<l,  and  that  lie  said  he  got  tlieui  ivom  hei'  r^ — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  also  make  the  statemeut  relative  to  the  Frioce^s  o^ 
Wales  to  her  r — J.  1  did. 

Q.  Is  ti)is  letter  yotirs  ? — A.  It  is  : — See  Appendix,  No.  X. 

Q.  Wcis  it  not  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  written  hy  vQii  to 
Jjady  Perceval,  on  Sunday  nicjrniug,  tlmt  you  roGeiv«d  auotUer 
letter  from  her,  on  the  same  day  r — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  that  letter  is  there  a  single  word,  importing  that 
Lady  Perceval  or  the  Princess  of  Wales  knew  of  these  letters? 
is  not  31r.  Mitford  alone  mentioned  : — A.  A  general  feeling;  of  that 
description  pervades  the  letter,  although  theie  is  rio  particular  ex- 
pression. 

Tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Phipps  to  Lady  Perceval,  was  here 
put  in  and  read  : — See  u^ppendixj  No.  X. 

Q  By  Lord  Ellevborough. — This  letter  was  written  on 
Sunday  morning,  at  Six  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Q  By  Lord  Ellenbobough  — You  had  not  seen  Speechley 
then  'i—^A    No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ellenbqrough. — ^Then  it  is  evident  that  this  let- 
ter was  written  under  an  impression,  that  Lady  Perceval  had 
some  connection  with  the  documents  published  tliat  uaorn-r 
ing. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Lady  Perceval's,  you  say  you  met  Mit- 
ford coining  out  of  the  yard  ? — A-   Yes. 

Q  Did  you  shake  hands  with  hiui  r — A.  I  don't  think  I  did  j 
but  1  cannot  swear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  into  the  yard  with  him  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  run  away  from  me. 

Q.  Did  you  accost  him  ? — A.  I  said,  Mitford,  you  are  the  very 
man  1  want  to  see ;  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  go  into  that  room,"  and  away 
he  went, — I  saw  him  no  more. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  that  Mitford,  in  bis 
last  conversation  with  you,  when  he  delivered  the  letters,  never 
once  mentioned  the  name  of  Lady  Perceval  ? — A.  I  fold  her,  that 
X  received  them  from  Mr.  Mitford,  who  Informed  me,  that  he  h»d 
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received  tlicm  from  Lady  Perceval,  with  directions  for  me  to  pub- 
lish them. 

Q.  This  yon  assert  ? — A.  1  swear  it, 

Q.  When  you  saw  Lady  Perceval,  she  told  you  they  were  for- 
geries?— A.  Not  at  first ;  she  said  she  knew  nothing  about  them  ; 
there  must  he  some  n)istake. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  Lady  Perceval  to  befriend'you  and  your  fa- 
mily?— A.  Never,    '     , 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  her,  tliat  the  more  papers  the  letters  were 
contradicted  in,  the  better  ? — A.  Nb,  I  did  not  ;  1  was  unwilling 
that  they  should  he  contradicted.       "'  ^' 

^<2.  Did  you  ask  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  her  opinion  as  to  the  au- 
Jtrenticity  of  these  letttrrs  }—A.  I  did. 

Q.  Wiiat  did  she  say  in  reply  to  that"? — A.  She  naid,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  tace  of  the  documents  to  induce  her  to  suppose  they 
were  not  genuine,  if  I  were  sure  I  had  them  from  Mr.  Mi t ford. 
Slie  likewise  said,  that  the  circumstance  of  her  name  being  to  them 
tvas  no  proof  to  her  that  they  were  not  genuine  letters  ;  because 
Jj^jldy  Perceval  had  a  carle  blanche  to  use  her  name  in  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  she  said  she  knew  nothing  of  them. 
■>/h  oQvXf?'*-^*®*?^^-*"'^  °^  ^^^  ?— -<^.  I  swear  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Curwood.  '^ 

Q.  You  have  been  asked,  did  you  not  get  articles  in  the  hand- 
Avritlng  of  Lady  Perceval,  and  you  have  answered  that  you  did  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q^  X^ey  were  not  on  the  same  paper? — A.  No,  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Curwood. — I  see  they  were  not ;  for  the  paper  on 
which  tlie  two  paragraplis  are  written,  is  not  of  the  same  size 
■tt:i|;h  that  containing,  A  Curious  Fact. 

Witness. — I  would  not  publish  so  scandalous  a  libel  as 
that  you  have  just  named.  '       -    . 

[The  paragraph  intitled  A  Curious  Fact,  was  here  put 
in  and  read : — See  Appendix.'] 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Was  that  paragraph  inserted 
jn  the  paper?— *i<.  No,  my  lord  }   I  refused  to  insert  it. 

Lord  Ellen BOBouGH. — It  ought  to  be  burned. 
[The  other  two  paragraphs  were  next  read  ; — ^acAppen-^ 
dix,  No.  VII.] 
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f fitness.  —  These  paragraphs  I  received  from  Mr. 
Mitford. 

Q  By  Lord  Ellenborough. — ^Were  tbey  inserted,  in  the  pa- 
per?— A.  They  were,  my  lord.  , 

Q.  You  have  I)een  examined  9s  to  a  supposed  coritradlctlpn.— 
I  think  you  told  me,  that  Mitford  said  he  had  copied  these  letters 
^ in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Perceval  heingalso 
present? — A.  That  is  llie  fact  j  he  always  said  so.  '' 

Q.  She  might  have  heen  present,  and  handed  the 'copy  over  to 
Lim  ? — A.  Certainly.  * 

Q.  Did  you  shew  Lady  Aqne  Hamilton, the  rio^e,  purporting  to 
.come  from  her,  on  the  subject  pf  t"he.ofiFer  of  .your  columns  ?— if . 
did. 

Q.  W\\fit  did  she  say  ? — A.^  Tliat  Lady  Perceval  had  authority 
to  use. her  name;  but  she  was  averse  to  vyhat  her  ladyship  was  dp- 
ing  in  the  newspapers  :  it  was  contrary  to  her  feelings,  ^  '  ' 

Q.  Did  you  represent  to  Lady  Hamilton,  that  you  got  tfcese 
letters  from  Mr.  Mitfoid  ;  and  that  he  said  he  had  received  them 
from  Lady  Perceyal  ? — A.   I  did. 

Q.  You  say,  that  though  you  believed  Lady  PerceVal'to  be  the 
author  of  these  letters,  yet  you  were  afraid  to  publish  your  senti- 
ments, from  want  of  evidence  ?  —A.  I  was  afraid  to  publish  thcna 
in  my  paper,  on  that  account, 

Q.  You  believe  her  now  to  be  the  author  ?— yf ,  I  do,  firmly, 

.j( ;.  [Three  letters  were  here  put  in  and  read. — ^They  were  all 
addressed  to  the  Defendant.  The  first,  commencing, 
"  When  Nelson  was  a  child — "  ;  the  second^  "  I  write  this, 
in  case  you  should  disappoint  me  again  and  again,-^'* ;  kid 
the  third,  complaining  of  not  having  seen  him  for  some  days. 
— See  Appendix.'] 

Mr.  Alley. — My  Lord,  I  rest  my  case  here. 

Mr.  Holt. — I  call  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  to  contradict 
the  last  witness. 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton  examined  hy  Mr.  HoL|V>ih  ai 

Q.  Y^i;r  ladyship,  in  April  ^ast,  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  th« 
bed-chaml)er  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — A.  Yes,  1  was.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  ofPhipps  calling  on 
your  ladyship,  on  the  4tb  of  April,  last  year  ? — A.  Yw> 
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Q.  Difl  he  pYo(?iicft  any  papers  ? — A.  Yes  •  they  \Vfn  printed  ia 
his  newspaper  of  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  read  those  papers  ? — A.  I  did,  at  last ;   hut  not 

0.  ^Vlicn  you  read  those  letters^  what  did  you  tell  him  r — A.  I 
said,  I  was  convinced  they  were  all  forgjcries. 

oc^.  Did  I'hipps  tell  you  from  whom  he  received  them? — A.  I 
cannot  recollect.  "•' 

*>m':Q.  But  you  \viU  recoHect,  if  you  think  a  little? — A.  [After  a 
pause] — He  said  Mr.  Mitford  ^ave  them  to  him.  :  "^ 

•  tirQ.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  Milturd,  when  he  gave  him  the 
letters,  represented  he  had  i-eceivetl  them  '>■'-— A.  No. 
t^'  Q.  haM{itnn  understood.    Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  Mitford 
said  he  iiad  received  the  letters  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 
.is^iQaVi^om  whomt^ft-jrf^iil^  jsaidi  Mitford  had  copied  them  at 
&BnMagsei-'house.  .  hh  .sfujsd  hirvi-y... 

Q.  And  from  whom  had  he  received  them? — A.  That  he  had 
gotth^m  at Mojtttague-houie,  was  what  Mr.  Phipps  told  me. 

:Q;  Did  l-*hi(i)ps  say,  that  Mitford  had  received  them  from  any* 
hody  at  Montague  house  r — A.  No;  he  said,  that  Mitford  copied 
them,'  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of   Wales,  at  Montague- 

Q.  Did  Phipps  add  any  particulars,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mitford  copied  them  ? — A.  That  Mitford  said,  he  was  very  much 
alarmed  writirfg  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  personage. 

0-  Did  Mr.  Phipps  make  any  mention  of  Mitford's  having  re- 
ceived the  letters  from  any  other  individual  than  this  illustriou* 
personage:  did  he  mention  Lady  Perceval  ?-^.<^.  I  asked  him  if  he 
Was  sllr^  it  wEK  from  Mr.  Mitford  he  had  received  the  letters. 

Q.  And  did  he  say,  that  Mitford  had  hrought  them  from  Lady 
Perceval  ? — A.  Now  I  recollect,  he  never  once  mentioned  Lady 
Perceval's  name  in  this  last  conversation.  >?'; 

Q.  You  mean,  that  Pliipj)s  said,  that,  in  his  last  conversatidft 
with  Mitford,  the  latter  never  mentioned  Lady  Perceval's  name  ?— . 
2i.  Yes. 

Q:  Your  ladyship  fhen  \f  quite  sure,  that  Phi])p»  said  Mitford 
iti\^  hirti,  that  he  copied  the  letters  at  Montttgue- house ;  that  he 
was  alarn>**{  whilst  he  was  so  employed  ;  and  that  be  never  men-? 
tfotwd  L'^dy  PerceT^al's  name  : — A.  1  am  :  and  when  he  was  asked, 
wlielher  Mitford  said  he  got  them  from  Lady  Perceval,  he  answered 
"  Not**''bJt  i\ic  cototrary,  Mitford  never  named  her  ladyship. 
'"  ^  Then  you  are  sure  that  Phipps  did  not  tell  you,  that  Mitford 
fikTi  gb^  tlVe  letter*  ftom  Lady  Perceval  ? — A.  1  am  sure  1  have 
stated  exactly  what  he  said. 

Q. 'TJdrt'k'  at'  that  letter ;  -do  you  Recollect  Riipps  putting  a  tetter 
itftd  yottr  ha&(S,^paVptntiTrg  to  come  from  Mitford  1-^A.  1.  do. 
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Q.  You  told  bim  you  never  had  auy  correspondence  witk  Mr. 
WitTord  r — J.  1  did,  directly  or  indireclly. 
Q.  Is  tbiit  the  letter?—^,.  It  js,  , 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  MItford  to  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton  was  here  read  :— See  Jpiiendlx,  No.VIIL] 

Q.  You  ti ever  corresponded  with  Mitford,  or  saw  him  in  your 
life,  till  that  letter  was  put  in  your  band  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  PlMpjjs  pnt  another  letter  in  your  band,  purporting 
to  be  written  i)y  the  Princess  of  Wale's  }—A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  jjfve  hini  any  o}iinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  that 
letter  r — A.  I  told  him  J  was  quite  sure  it  was  a  forgery. 

<?.  Did  you  jrivC  any  reason  why<?>— ^.  It  wfts  tatally  arilifce  her 
royal  highness's  hluul-writinj^.  \.  —  • --.i  ii)':»f  iif*  f)./;,   : 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  teM  Phrpps,  that  her  royal  highness  was 
accustomed  to  write  twenty  diflercnt  hands,  and  had  ol'teo  conde- 
•cended  to  imitate  yours  ? — A.  I  never  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Piiipps  that  you  ga,¥e  liatly  Perct^Tal  a 
carte  blanche  to  use  your  name  iu  the  affairs  of;  ;th6i  Fidtao^  of 
Wales? — A.  Never.  ,  :,-  , 

ovQ.  Did  you,  in  fact,  give  bcr  &  carte  blanche  }-—A:  Never  but 
on  two  occasions.  The  one,  to  order  the  paper  for  m«,  the  other 
to  refuse  the  offer  of  Mr.  Phipps's  columns,  positively,  but  civilly. 

Q.  Did  your  ladyship  ever  state  any  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
t)f  the  letters  shewn  to  you  l—A.  Never,  after  I  read  them. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Phij^s  that  you  disapproved  afj-iady  Per- 
ceval's connection  with  newspapers  ? — A.  No,  air. 

'Q.  Nothing  to  that  effect  ? — A.  Not  that  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phipps  represent  to  you,  that  Mitford  said  he  bad 
often  been  at  Montague-house  ? — A.  Not  the  word  often  ;  but  that 
he  had  been  there,  and  copied  the  lettets  in  her  royal  bigho^M* 
presence.  t  .,»j^,r,«J 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  CurwoOG. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April  last,  your  ladyship  was  one  of  ti^ 
ladies  of  the  l)ed-ch;miber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  situation  requires  a  great  deal 
of  attendance  aljout  her  person  ? — A.  1  lived  ia  the  house, 
^h-jQ.  Your  ladyship,   oi  course,  is  acquainted  with  Lady^  I'crof? 
**?—. ^.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  much  at  Perceval-house  ? — A.  Sometimes.  . 

^  '  <?.  Did  it  bapi)en  to  you  to  know,  that  Lady  Perceval  was  in 

communication  with  the  newspapers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Princess 

of  Wales's  affairs  ? — A.   I  cannot  say  it  did,  r.^.  .  .r>,uu 

'»''.  Q.  Ofin  you  say  it  was  not  known  to  you  ? — A.  It  w»^ltt>t.v 

Q,  [Exhibiting  a  letter],  do  you  know  Lady  Perceval's  baoUf 
writinii  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  hers. 
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,,  ...Q.-JSTowiave  .you  not  given  authority  to  lierto  Hseyniir  nnme,or 
have  you  given  her  a  jcaite  blanche? — A.  Never  j  e>ccpt  on  two 
occaSi^i^Sy'    y ,    ,.,,,..   ,         -.-.,     .. 

Q.  Once  to  order  The  Neucs,  and  oijce  to  refuse  Mr.  Pbipps's 
oEFor>— ^.Yey  •,oao,..  ,  j,.     ;, 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  write  these  letters  Viourself  ? — A.  On  the 
first  occasion,  L*ady  Perceval  was  writing  for  her  own  paper,  and  I 
requebted  h,er  to  Avrtte  for  nie;,  On  the,  second,  I  was  in  a  Inirry, 
and  requested  her  to  wilte  a  civil  refusal  of  Mr.  Phipps's  offer,  just 
as  if  I  declined  going  to  a  paiiy. 

Q.  Tlipn  if  ^le  wiotc,  accepting  tb^t  offer,  she  acted  contrary 
to  your  directions  }-—A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  trust  ] — A.  Certainly. 
If  I  had  seen  Jbe,  letter  1  never  would  let  it  have  gone. 

Q.  You  dufriot  se«  it  then,  before  it  was  sent } — A.  I  did  not 
tee  it  till  it  was^pnblisheH. 

Q.  In  that  Mr.  Phipps  there  }i-^A,  I  believe  it  is. 

^[Mr.Pliapps  was  sitting  within  three  ifeet  of  her  lady- 
ship]. 

'  Q. 'You  are  not  certain  ? — A.  No,  I  am  not, 
^  ,    Q.  By  Lord  Ellenbokough. — Did  you  ever  see  that  letter"?-— 

;,^.'^ever. 

Lord  ELLENBoaouGH. — ^Tlien  let  it  be  read  ;  to  see 
whether  you  would  have  given  it  your  concurrence. 

[The  letter  written  by  Lady  Perceval,  to  Mr.  Phipps,  in 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  name,  was  here  read  : — See  ^ppen- 
dix,  No.  v.] 

Q.  By  Lord  Ellknborottgh. — You  never  anthorizetl  that  let- 
rter  ? — A.  Certainly  not,  my  Lord. 

-  Q.  By  Lord  Ellesborol'gh — These  are  not  your  sentiments, 
of  course  ? — A.  I  would  not  have  let  the  letter  go,  if  Ihad  soeu 
it. 

-'  'Q.  As  you  are  not  quite  certain  of  Mr.  Pliip[)s"s  person,  perhaps 
-yo«  may  not  be  quite  certain  of  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  ?-~ 
A.  1  think  I  recollect  what  passed.  <o  >.i    /ir  ;,» 

Q.  Did  he  shew  you  the  letter  be  just  read  ? — A.  He  did  not. 
^  Q.  What  did  be  say  when   he    introduced    himself? — A.  He 
asVed  if  I  had  seen  a  letter  iii  bis  paper,   77te  Ncics,  of  that  Morn- 
ing, signed  with  my  name  ?   I  asked  by  what  authofltj?  I  was  que^- 
ntioned  ? — he  then  declared  himself,  and  pointed  out  the  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  at  once  say  that  they  were  forgeries  ? — .4.  .He  did 
not  give  me  time  ;  be  suj  prised  me  by  the  letter  which  he  ga\6  mt. 
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Yfom  Mr.  Mitford,  and  by  observing  that  lie  had  other  letters  to 
shew  rae  ;  but  at  last  1  said  they  were  forgeries. 

Q.  You  had  no  connection  with  these  letters  ? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phlpps  not  mention  the  name  of  Lady  Perceval  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phipps  not  inform  you  that  ^iitfdrd  said  Lady  P6r- 
iietal  had  given  him  the  forged  \eiten^-^A:t^ti6Vrtt6\hct. 

Mr.  CuRwooD. — But  you  should  recollect ;  you  come 
here  expressly  to  contradict  a  witness,  and  therefore  should 
recollect.  ,   ^^  ^    ,,■,,,,,    ^>..  -  .,   ■■.-.  ,  .n  .  -. 

Qiiesfimedfy  Lord  Ellenborouc^J^/^^o^  ^^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  advertisement  respecting  the  publication 
of  letters  said  to  have- passed  between  yon  and  Lords  Sidun,  Liver- 
pool, anvJ  Castlereagh  r — A.  No,  my  Lord,  1  did  not. 

Q.  What  paper  do  yott  tsdie  in  ?-t-.4.  The^6wf;'i(hn'Vtake  jn 
aiy  daily  paper.  -  _  i''^* 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phipps  say.  he  rpcewed  these  letters  from  Jiyir,  Mit- 
forL\:—A.   He  did.  "  '  :--■!:>.      , 

Q.  Though  you  only  take  in  TheNetcs,  Lady  Anne,  you  might 
see  the  morning  papers  :  they  are  generally  laid  on  the  breakfast 
tables  in  great  families' — A,  I  saw  ^all  the  papers  when  at  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  j  but  none,  except  The  News,  at  my  own 
house — 1  live  very  retired.  *^    ;  n  o;  .-.liff 

Q>  And  you  did  not  cast  your  eye  upon  any  advertisement  re- 
specting the  pu!)lication  of  these  letters  r — A.  1  did  not,  my  lord. 

Q.  Theil  you  had  no  idea  thiit  Mr.  Pbipps  was  ajbout  to  publisti 
such  letters  on  that  day  ? — A.  1  had  not,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Holt. — I  have  reason  to  think,  my  lord,  that  it 
was  a  mere  general  advertisement,  announcing  an  intended 
IppbUcatton  of  letters,  but  not  stating  any  reason. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — Mr.  Phipps,  what  were  the  terms  of 
your  advertisement  r — A.  I  believe  they  were  general,  to  the  biQ^t 
of  my  recollection.  ^.^ 

Air.  Alley. — May  it  please  your  Lordship — Gentlemen 
pf  the  Jury, — 

On  the  new  evidence  which   has  been  adduced,  I 
have  a  right  to  make  a  few  observations  j  but,  at  this  late 
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hoar  of  the  night,  1  gliali  not  iroiibk"ybu  with  nviny  remarks  t 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  qnite  unnecci^sary,  if  it  were  a 
much  earlier  hour;  for  you,  who  are  men  of  understanding, 
who  are  perfectly  cOtfipetent  to  decide  this  case,  will  not  be 
carried  away  by  any  effort  of  mine,— you  wiTl  advert  solely  t& 
the  evidence  which  has  this  day  been  examined  ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  but  that  your  verHict  will  be  correct. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  wanted  any  assrstance  to  support  the 
case  of  my  client,  I  hiave  found  it  in  the  act  of  my  learned 
Friend,  who  called  the  last  wntness  into  the  box.  And  I  bei^ 
of  you  to  mark  the  distinction  between  ^er  evide»)c?€  and  that 
ef  Mr.  I*hipps.^ — The  latter;  like  the  witness  of  Truth,  speaks 
promptly  and  decidedly ;  the  former  speaks  with  hesitatioii 
»i\d  uncertainty.  Would  you.  Gentlemen,  take  away  the 
cnafacter  of  an  honest  man  on  such  testimony.  Would  yo* 
e'tiure'ly  ruin  an  individual,  already  much  oppressed, '  oif  akj* 
wealc  and  rotten  a  foundation  ? — One  word  more,  Gentfe-' 
n^en,  on  a  point  which  fixes  the  rope  round  the  neck  of  this 
prosecution.  TTie  witness.  Lady  Perceval,  had  the  audaclt)%" 
in  that  box,  to  state,  that  she  wrote  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton'^ 
ttcsire,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Phlpps,  which  has  been  read.  What 
4d<js  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  say  ?  She  tells  you  thst  it  is  an 
impudent'  and  audacious  falsehood  ;  and  that  the  letttr  was 
a  gross  breach  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  Lady  PercevaK 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  say  no  more  :  I  leave  it  to  your  gobif 
sense  to  decide,  whether  such  a  person  can  be  considered^ 
tTie'  competent  accuset  of  the  good  fame  and  character  i^ 
another  ! 


Mr.  Holt. — May  It  please  your  Lordship — Gentlemdiis 

of  ttie  Jury, —  '^^ 

At  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  I  shpold  be  scary  tvj 

/atigueyou  by  any  observations,  except  such  as  qfise  qaturally 

from  the  evidcjoce  before  you  :  I  contewd,  that  the  case  o» 
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the  part  of  the  Crown  is  unimpeached ;  and  that  tlie  attempt 
to  defend  perjury  is  supported  on  the  basis  of  peijury  itself  ! 
My  learned  Friends  have  not  rebutted  the  charge,  that  the 
Defendant  has  sworn  falsely  in  his  affidavit;  but,  by  infer- 
ence, they  endeavour  to  weaken  the  testimony  delivered 
against  him.  They  put  letters  and  paragraphs  into  youc 
hands,  and  tell  you,  because  Lkdy  Perceval  wrote  them^ — be- 
cause she  wrote  letters,  in  confidence,  to  the  Defendant, 
that,  therefore,  she  authorized  him  to  publish  these  forgeries ! 
But  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  shewn  by  the  testimony  of. 
Lady  Perceval — by  the  corroborating  evidence  of  three  wit- 
nesses ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  confession  of  the  Defen^ 
dant  himself !  , 

Gentlemen,  how  monstrous  would  the  principle  be,  if,  it 
were  tolerated. — How  monstrous  would  it  be,  if,  because  I 
have  confidential  communications  with  a  person,  I  must^ 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  participator  in  his  evil  actions  T 
Is  it  a  fair  or  just  conclusion,  because  Lady  Perceval  employ* 
e4fMit£ord  to  hand  paragraphs  to  a  paper  (paragraphs  which 
no  man  laments  more  than  I  do),  that,  merely  from  tliis  cirr 
Gumstance,  she  must  have  been  privy  to  the  letters  which  h«5 
gave  Phipps  to  publish  ? 

Some  gentlemen,  ^we  recollect,  some  years  ago  were  tried 
for  high  treason,  in  a  neighbouring  county  *  3  it  came  out  in 
evidence,  that  a  part  of  them  were  in  communication  witl^ 
tome  of  the  most  virtuous — some  of  the  best  men  in  society. 
But,  though  these  individuals  were  known  to  have  been  ia 
correspondence  with  the  accused,  no  man  ever  thought  of 
communicating  any  portion  of  the  infamy  of  their  guilt  to 
persons,  whose  minds  were  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  from  a 
contemplation  of  a  base  or  wicked  action  ! — Who  never  even 
suspected  the  guilty  wishes  which  were  harboured  in  th« 
hearts  of  those  misguided  men  ! 


*  Trial  of  Col.  Dcspard  aiid  ythers,  ii)  Surry. 
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Gentlemen,  is  not  the  case  of  Lady  Perceval  of  a  similar 
kind  ?     It  is  tme,  she  was  in  communication  with  the  De- 
fendant, and  he  took  some  paragraphs  to  the  papers  for  her ; 
but  is  it  on  tliis  account,  that  all  the  subsequent  actions^ 
however  wild  and  visionary,  however  scandalous  and  impro- 
per, of  this  man,  are  to  be  attributed  to  her  ? 
'  •*  Gentlemen,  the  only  evidence  which  my  learned  Friends 
have  brought  forward  to  meet  the  case,  consists  of  those  kind 
of  inferences  and  presumptions,  drawn  from  the  most  slight 
and  unstable  premises.     If  you  leave  out  these,  we  have  no- 
thing but  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pliipps. — And,  Gentlemen, 
can  you  believe  that  man,  when  his  statement  is  contradicted 
in  ever}'  point,  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.     He   swore,   that 
the  letters  were  received  by  him  from  Mitford,  who  told  him 
that  Lady  Perceval  had  given  them  to  him,  and  that  he 
stated  this  to  Lady  Hamilton. — But  she  told  another  story. 
Her  statement  was  quite  different  :  and  imputes  to  him  the 
blackest  perjurj' !     She  informs  us,  that  Phipps  declared  to 
her,  that  Mitford  stated  he  had  copied  these  letters  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Montague-house  ;  that 
her  Royal  Highness,  by  talking,  confused  him  ;  and  therefore 
he  was  afraid  of  some  inaccuracies.      Did  Phipps  say,  that 
Mitford  observed  to  him,  that  he  receiyed  these  letters  from 
Lady  Perceval  ? — No,  answers  her  ladyship  j  Phipps  said  that 
the  name  of  Lady  Perceval  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
last  conversation  with  the  Defendant.     /  asked  Mr.  Phipps- 
whether  Mitford  really  told  him,  that  he  received  thje  letters 
from  J-<ady  Perceval  when  he  delivered  ? — He  answered  in 
the  affirmative.     And  the  question  very  naturally  followed  ; 
if  you  knew  this  fact,  why  did  you  not  say  so  all  a\ong  ? — 
Why  did  you  go  on,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  vdth  a  diflfereirt 
account  ?     He  stated,  that  he  did  not  make  the  circumstance 
public  from  fear!   But,  Gentlemen,  do  you  think  this,  man 
can  fear  anything  ?     If  he  dared  to  accuse  the  Princess  of 
Wales  of  a  knowledge  of  these  letters,  iiiust  not  his  "Assertion, 
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tliat  he  refrained  from  disclosing  a  fact,  through  fear  of  Lady 
Perceval,  appear  completely  false  ?  But  I  put  it  to  him,  and 
the  thing  is  most  evidentj  that  until  an  injunction  was  ob- 
tained, and  not  till  then,  did  he  talk  of  accusing  Lady  Per- 
ceval. TJiis,  however,  is  not  the  only  contradiction  his 
evidence  has  met  with  from  Lady  Anne  Hamilton. — ^She 
has,  in  fact,  contradicted  him,  sentence  by  sentence,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  through  the  whole  book  and  volume  of 
his  statement.  But  this  single  point  by  itself  is,  I  think,, 
quite  sufficient  to  destroy  his  testimony.  For,  can  you. 
believe,  if  he  knew  that  Lady  Perceval  had  given  the  letters, 
to  Mitford,  that  Ive  would  have  cooked  up  the  story  he  had 
done  ',  that  he  would  have  published,  to  the  world,  for  some 
time  after,  that  the  Defendant  had  copied  tliem  at  JVJonta- 
gue-house,  and  that  he  was  confused  at  the  time^  in  !R9^S(^ 
quence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  talking  to  him .?— It  is  »Qt 
to  be  credited. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  honour  and 
<;haracter  of  Lady  Perceval,  which  was  never  before  even 
suspected !  Who  are  those  by  whom  the  defence  is  sup- 
ported ? — Who  is  Mr.  Phipps  ?  A  man,  standing  himself 
under  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  growing  out  of  the  .same 
charge ! — Is  he  not  then  an  interested  witness,  ready,  hy 
swearing,  to  bring  the  Defendant  off,  that  he  may  be  a 
pure  evidence,  for  himself,  when  his  own  indictment  came  on 
to  be  tried  ?  Manifestly  swearing,  as  he  has  done,  for  that 
purpose,  to  what  weight  is  his  evider>ce  entitled  ?  I  am, 
however,  glad  that  he  has  sworn ;  for  it  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity of  directly  contradicting  him.  He  told  us,  when 
he  shewed  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  was  unable  to  de- 
cide on  its  authenticity,  because  her  Royal  Highness  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  twenty  different  hands. — Lady  Hamilton 
has  denied  this,  most  positively.  He  ako  gave  her  another 
letter,  written, by  Mr.  Mttfordi  and  concluding  in  this  fami- 


tii' 
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liar  manner,  "God  bless  you — adieu!"  Lady  Hamilton 
declares  she  never  saw,  never  heard  of  the  man  in  her  life. 
Here  Mr.  Phipps  acknowledges  himself  to  he  the  hearer  of 
two  letters ;  the  one,  a  vile  forgery  of  the  Princess  of  Wales'* 
writing;  the  other,  an  impudent  fraud,  as  it  pretended  an 
intimacy  with  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  that  did  not  exist. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  no  other  evidence  to  lay  before  you 
tiian  I  did,  that  of  Lady  Perceval  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  ; 
and  I  hope  you  weighed,  with  the  attention  they  demanded, 
the  clitiumstances  which  I  have  adduced  in  corroboration  of 
their  testimony.  You  will  observe,  when  Lady  Perceval  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  Mr.  Phipps,  she  sent  Mr.  Speechley  to 
inform  him,  that  he  had  been  abused — that  he  had  published 
forgeries,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Gentlemen,  the  letter 
she  viTote  afterwards  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  proof  of  guik  ; 
hut  evidence  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition.  Mr. 
Phipps  says,  he  received  the  forged  documents  from  Mitford, 
who  stated,  that  Lady  Perceval  gave  them  to  him.  Why,  if 
he  knew  this, — why,  if  he  were  Informed,  that  Lady  PerceVal 
liad  sent  them,  did  he  not  mention  it  In  his  letter  of  Sunday 
morning?  Why  did  he  not  observe,  "  the  letters  were 
brought  to  me,  by  Mitford  ;  but  he  had  your  authority  for 
giving  them  publicity  ?" — If  this  were  the  fact,  why  did 'he 
Dot  say,  when  Speechley  told  him  they  were  forgeries,  *'You 
may  call  them  forgeries,  if  you  please  ;  but  they  came  from 
Lady  Perceval,  and  Mitford  told  me  so  ?"  But,  Gentlemen, 
he  said  nothing  of  the  kind  :  he  did  not  even  hint  anything 
of  this  description,  until  eight  weeks  after;  u'hen  an  in- 
junction was  obtained  against  the  audacious  attempts  to  de- 
fame Lady  Perceval's  character. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  pursue  Lady  Perceval's  conduct  a  little 
farther.  In  her  letter  to  Phipps,  she  says,  **  You  are  under 
a  mistake ;  come  down  to  Perceval -lodge,  and  the  business 
will  soon  be  settled  by  a  confidential  communication." 
What  does  she  mean  by  this  ?      Her  evidence,  and  Mr. 
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Phlpps's  statement,  prove,  that  an  audacious  forgery  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  Mitford. — What  then  was  the 
consideration  that  influenced  her  to  send  for  Phipps  ?  As 
jshe  knew  that  Mitford  had  had  a  lapse  of  mind,  she  was  anx- 
ious to  put  Mr.  Phipps  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  be  led  into 
some  serious  error.  It  was,  natural  she  should  thus  conduct 
,  herself  towards  a  person  who  hpd  supported  a  cause  to  which 
slie  was  herself  attached.  Besides,  she  was  of  course  anx- 
ious for  Mitford,  for  whom  she  had  before  interested  herself; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  she  wished  the  contradiction,  which 
she  insisted  should  be  made  in  the  next  papers,  to  jae  couched 
in  as  delicate  terms  as  possible.  She  was  unwilling  to  bury, 
beneath  a  heap  of  infamy,  an  individual  whom  she  had  la- 
boured to  serve.  She  also, /or  the  sake  of  Mr.  Phipps  hiin- 
self,  whom  she  believed  to  have  been  imposed  upon,  was  de- 
sirous that  the  disavowal  should  be  as  mild  as  possible.  'ITus, 
Gentlemen,  is  the  natural  and  fair  construction  of  the  letter 
which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Phipps,  speaking  of  the  case  with 
which  the  rectification  might  be  made.  Some  remarks  have 
been  ventured  on  that  word — perhaps  it  is  a  fashionable  term 
for  explanation ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  hope  Lady  Perceval  will 
not  suffer  because  she  made  use  of  it  casually.  I  recollect  a 
person  having  been  tried  in  this  Court  for  the  inadvertent 
use  of  an  expression.  He  had  compared  our  constitution  to 
a  tree;  and,  pursuing  his  simile,  he  observed,  that  the  tno- 
narch  was  the  trunk  ;  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  the 
two  arms.  Still  carrying  on  the  figure,  he  maintained,  that, 
if  the  arms  were  cut  off,  the  trunk  might  remain  and  flourish. 
The  House  of  Commons  indicted  him  for  it. — But,  Lord 
Kenyon  said,  "Don't  let  this  man  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  meta- 
phor." And,  I  say,  let  not  the  word  rectification  prejudice 
Lady  Perceval  in  the  present  day. 

How,  then.  Gentlemen,  does  the  case  stand  ?  Because 
a  few  letters  and  paragraphs  have  beer  written  by  Lady  Per- 
ceval, are  you  to  suppose  that  she  is  guilty  of  these  audaciouj 
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.  forgeries  ? — If  it  be  so  inferred,  with  whom  can  we  corre- 
spond in  safety  ?  Wliat  clerk,  what  domestic,  can  we  trust 
confidentially  ? — If  we  write  to  him  a  letter,  or  employ  him 
to  carry  a  paragraph  at  some  subsequent  period,  though  we 
ere  far  removed  from  any  participation  of  his  guilt,  yet  the 
infamy  of  his  actions  may  be  attributed  to  us  ! 

Gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  Lady  Perceval  comes 
into  Court  this  day  to  seek  for  justice,  and  I  am  confident  she 
will  obtain  it.  A  deadly  blow  is  again  struck  at  this  family 
in  her  ladyship's  person  ! — This  is  a  strong  expression,  but  it 
is  a  true  one.  The  blow  of  an  assassin  has  already  deprived 
the  countiy  of  one  of  its  members — a  man  whom  we  must  all 
recollect  with  reverence  and  regret :  but.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
assured^  that  you  w  ill  preserve  the  family  honour  as  clear  and 
as  bright  as  it  was  left  by  the  illustrious  person. 


Lord  ELLI^XBOROUG H'S  CHARGE  to  xriK  JURY. 

Lord  Ellendorocgh. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  de- 
ciding a  question  of  such  importance,  both  to  the  accuser 
and  the  person  accused,  the  Court  is  not  to  be  carried  away- 
by  the  loudness  and  violence  of  declamation.     Your  duty 
iind  mine  is,  to  attend  to  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  case,  and 
to  see  that  the  declaration  contained  in  the  indictment  is  satis- 
factorily supported.     You  have.  Gentlemen,   heard  a  vast 
deal,  this  day,  about  the  honour  and  character  of  a  family ; 
but  really,  I  think,  if  it  be  contrary  to  honour  and  character, 
if  it  be  against  every  principle  of  honest  feeling,  t«  be  a  foul 
and  'malicious  libeller,  then  have  these  panegyrics  been  very 
unnecessarily  addressed  to  you.     It  is  here,  under  the  hand- 
writing of  this  lady,  manifestly  proved,  that  she  used  the 
unfortunate   Defendant,  on   different  occasions,  to  procure 
the  publication  of  different   articles  composed  by  her.     A 
twelvemonth  after  he  had  been  in  VVarburton's  mad-house, 
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fills  lady  corresponds  with  hJm ;  she  nrges  him  to  insert  this 
and  that  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  wlien  the  publishers,  from 
a  fear  of  their  personal  safety,  mutilated  one  of  her  produc- 
tions, she  reprobated  their  conduct,  and  regretted  the  ab- 
Sience  of  that  venom,  which  it  was  her  wish  to  instil,  with  no 
palliative  observation  but  this,  that  It  was  not  libellous.  But, 
Gentlemen,  what  right  has  she  to  break  in  upon  the  comforts 
of  public  or  private  life  ?  What  privilege  does  she  possess  to 
scrutinize  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  select  them  as  the 
objects  of  her  libels  ?  For  such  I  say  they  are.   The  keenness 
and  malignity  of  her   libels,  you  can  gather  from  herself: 
you  have  the  warrant  of  her  own  expressions,  in  her  letter  to 
Mitford,  to  guide  your  opinion ;  she  is  there  goading  this 
young  man  to  the  publication  of  libels,  from  time  to  time  j 
therefore  to  term  her  a  libeller,  in  this  case,  is  not  speaking 
unreasonably,  since  the  fact  is  borne  out  and  avowed  by  her 
own  hand-wiiting.     Gentlemen,  the  only  point  for  your  con- 
sideration in  this  place  will  be,  whether,  contrasting  her  evi- 
dence with  the  circumstances  of  her  conductj  there  is  a  fair 
and  probable  ground  of  inference,  that  she  really  acted  in  the 
manner  stated  by  the  Defendant.     The  letter,  beginning, 
**  When  Nelson  was  a  cliild,"  gave  me,  I  assure  you,.  morS; 
pain  and  disgust,  than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  experienced- 
on  the  reading  of  any  former  production  in  a  court  of  justice.- 
I  was  shocked  and  pained  to  find  so  much  bitterness — so 
much  unchristian  malignity,  in  the  expressions  contained  In 
that  letter ;  which  I  shall  read  to  you— 

*^'  Monday. 
"  Nelsov,  when  a  child,  said— '  What  is  fear?  I- never  saw 
it.'    Mr.  T.  would  not  have  won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile," 

He  had  not  the  courage,  I  suppose  (observed  his  lord- 
ship), to  wring  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- creatures,  as  he  was 
requested  td  do.'    Her  ladyship  proceeds—' 
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"  Let  those  fear  who  espouse  a  bad  cause.  Pf^e,  who  contend 
for  Justice,  for  the  Princess  of  A\'ales,  and  for  our  future  Queco, 
should  not  flinch. — Cowards  never  gained  the  field.  I  wish  to  God 
Mr.  T— —  had  been  any  where  but  there  just  then — and  I  hope  he 
will  have  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  but  not  a  speedy  return.  1  would 
Mr.  M.  being  a  man  as  he  is,  of  bold  and  valiant  principle — of  ho- 
nourable, energetic,  and  chivalric  feeling,  were  alone  Pioprietor  of 
Lis  P  I  hate  half  measures,  half  arguments,  half  appeals  to 

the  public  sense  and  heart ;  they  never  answered  yet.  Rush  upon 
^our  enemy,  surprise,  astound  him, — and  terror  unhorses  him  !" 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  very  masculine  sentiments.  Tiis 
letter  goes  on — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  aborti»n  of  my  letter  do  good.  But 
h  is  vexatious  when  a  whole,  so  complete  as  it  was,  connected  the 
one  part  with  the  other,  to  have  had  it  mangled  j  and  a  bit  onlj 
thrown  to  the  public." 

This,  however,  is  something /emma we — she  is  speaking 
pf  the  oflfspring  of  her  brain,  to  which,  of  course,  she  was 
very  much  attached. 

"  Yesterday  was  the  very  day  for  It- — '  The  tide-serving  mo- 
ment,* that  Shaksp— —  bids  us  watch  and  catch.  But  what  is  done 
cannot  be  helped. — Another  time  tho' — pray  no  mutilations — and 

what  Mr.  T- may  not  have  stomach  for,  may  please  another's 

appetite ;  and  something  of  lighter  digestion  can  be  prepared  for 
him.  I  am  sure  Mr.  M.  was  truly  distressed. — When  Mr.  T— — 
goes  into  the  country,  will  Mr.  M.  have  the  power  then  to  insert 
at  his  pleasure  ?" 

Mr.  IVf .  it  appears,  is  less  scrupulous  than  Mr.  T.  j  and 
the  absence  of  the  latter  is  overlooked  upon  as  beiiig  favour- 
able to  her  views. 

**  It  is  really  cruel  to  have  torn  me  piecemeal,-*-for  observe 
«how  tb««oaue«tion  oCtbe  parts  is  destroyed  by  it." 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  that  which  follows  is  tlic  tndligiutnt 
part,  and  reflects  very  great  dishonour  on  the  writer. 

"  How  difficult  to  rejoin  this  snake,  which  would  so  k<;eDly 
have  stung  where  we  intended, — without  the  venbm  being  lihelloiis. 
Send  me  back  my  copy,  fori  have  none;  and  I  cannot  re-create 
until  I  have  it — so,  without  loss  of  time  or  "post,  return  it  to  me, 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  But  promise  )ne,  that' if  Mr.  M.  \trtl 
not  insert  it  as  Is^id  it  (save  and  except  any  eJcpreslSori  that  fiiay 
be  strictly  libellous;  which  I  am  sure  nothing  in  that  letter  was, 
which  1  could  alter),  to  return  it  me  whole :  for  as  the  cause  must 
not  lose  for  other's  sqaeamlshi>essVit  should  find  its  way  somehow 
to  the  public,  but  not  with  the  same  signature  as  that  givei)  le1tf#. 
M .•' 

.  Here  you  see,  though  she  boasts  the  courage  of  my  Lord 
J>Jelson,  she  appears  to  look  a  littlte  to  the  consequences  which 
would  probably  attend  the  publication  of  a  libel.  ■  ^*^9^ 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  own  I  do  not  Imow  how  yioti  or 
many  persons  in  this  court  are  constituted  ;  but  I  confess  I 
near^  that  letter  read  with  a  great  degree  of  horror  P  It 
pained  me  to  think,  that  an  individual  could  be  found,  ready 
to  employ  any  person  in  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  perhaps  not  perfect  in  his  mind,  to  assist  in  dis- 
«eminating  articles  of  such  a  nature  as  those  mentioned  JQ 
tiie  letter;  and  afterwards  to  regret,  that  all  their  venomous 
malignity  had  not  been  preserved.  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
■judge  how  far  these  sentiments  are  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ings of  womeri,  or  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  I  thank  God ! 
very  few  instances  of  an  adherence  to  such  principles  are  met 
-Tvi^h.  -  The  next  point  for  you  to  decide  upon  is,  how  far  the 
Pefendaut  was  employed  by  L<ady  Perceval  in  publishing  ,t^ 
letters  which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  April.  In  the  affidavit, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  this  Indictment,  the  Defendant 
.fwears,  that  on  or  about  the  31st  of  March,  he  was  sent  for 
by  Lady  Perceval,  who  was  at  her  house,  at.  Blackheatir^ 
when  he  arrived  there.  Lady  Perceval  informed  him,  that 

M 
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she  had  letters  of  great  consequence  to  publish,  and  that  Mr, 
Phipps  appeared  to  her  the  man  n)ost  likely  to  do  her  justice*. 
Now,  it  is  not  very  improbable,  that  she  might  suppose  he 
Would  do  them  justice,  after  the  fulsome  panegyrics  she  had 
lavished  on  his  nervous  style,  his  classical  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  paper,  and  various  other  points,  couched  in 
praises  of  the  same  kind..  Besides,  there  are  letters  laid  before 
you,  which  clearly  shew  a  communication  between  Mr. 
Phipps  and  JLady  Perceval,  commencing  so  early  as  six 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  publication,  before  any  thing  had 
transpired  on  the  subject.  Now,  it  was  urged,  that  Mr. 
Phipps  never  thought  of  imputing  these  letters  to  Lady  Per- 
ceval until  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  an  injunction,  and  then,  through  fear,  this  charge 
has  been  made ;  but  I  will  read  to  you  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Perceval,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April, 
and  I  will  ask  you  does  it  not  bear  the  stamp  and  character 
of  a  communication  on  a  particular  subject,  of  which  the 
writer  supposed  the  party  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  to  be 
conscious  ? 

"  Madam,  "  Sundaij  Morning,  April  4,  1813. 

t."  1  implicitly  rely  on  your  ladyship's  justice  for  aa  excuse, 
for  addressing  you  unauthorized.  My  humble  tender  of  what  ser- 
vices I  might,  through  the  medium  of  my  paper,  *  The  News,'  be 
able  to  render  to  the  sacred  and  just  cause  of  her  Koyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  through  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  arose  solely  from  an  earnest  wish  that  my  voice,  in  that 
cause,  might  be  raised  with  effect." 

wJThe  writer  here  alludes  to  the  ofiFer  he  had  made  some 
time  before  of  his  columns ;  the  answer  to  which  oflFcr  was 
written  by  Lady  Perceval,  in  the  name  of  Lady  Aune  f  Jamil- 
ton.  The  latter  now  denies  it  to  h^ve  ^l>e^9,^^\jA\^ii/.Qd,\^- 
her,  though  Lady  Perceval  decl/iriidj  if  ithvher 

priyity  and  co^isent.     jM.^'- I^»?'?P?  i'^'-^  •' "  vnii'-xvi 
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**  I  \ras  wliolly  animated  by  that  motive, — my  situation  in  Vtfe, 
fts  well  as  the  dictates  of  my  mind,  repel  any  selfish  idea.  Having 
thus  premised,  I  trust  your  ladyship  will  excuse  luy  troubling  you 
with  a  concise  detail  of  the  transactions  between  Mr.  Mitford  and 
myself  since  Thursday  last." 

Now,  unless  he  was  confident  that  she  was  privy  to  this 
Ijusiness  of  Mitford's,  why  should  he  write  to  her  at  all. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last  (continues  Mr.  Phipps), 
a,s  Jatc  as  10  o'clock,  Mr.  Mitford  delivered  into  my  hands  copies 
of  the  letters,  I  have,  according  Jto  his  direction,  inserted  in  Tke 
News  of  this  day,  marked  1,  2,  3,  with  a  desire  that  I  would  write 
some  remarks  u])ou  them^  He  did  not  then  mention  any  wi§h  of 
taking  away  those  remarks,  for  the  revisal  of  your  ladyship  ox  any 
other  person.  On  the  Friday  I  wrote  some  remarks,  although  it 
was  much  later  in  the  week,  than  I  have  it  in  my  power  in  general, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  ajrrangement  of  my  paper,  to  irlserti 
at  length,  any  original  matter.  On  tliat  day  Mr.  Mitford  called 
upon  me  about  4  o'clock,  and  having  read  what  I  had  written,  lie 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  it  for  revisal  to  Blackheath.  To  this  I, 
could  have  no  other  objection  than  the  fear  that  the  papers  might 
not  be  returned  to  me,  time  enough  on  the  Saturday,  to  publish 
them  in  my  paper  of  this  day.  Here,  1  am  fearful,  I  may  justly 
incur  Mame,  for  not  properly  impressing  this  fear  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Mitford.  Howerer,  he  gave  me  a  solemn  promise  that  the 
papers  should  i)e  returned  me  on  the  same  evening,  before  9  o'clock. 
To  convince  liini  that  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy  1  should  theu 
receive  them — 1  informed  him  1  should  sit  up  the  whole  of  the 
Friday  night  ;  and  I  did  sit  up  the  entire  night }  hut,  from  that  mo- 
anent,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  him.  I  say  nothing  of  my 
feelings  or  my  anxiety  during  this  delay." 

woThe  meaning  here  is  evident ;  it  alludes  to  a  person,  for 
ihe  ■  revisal  of  whom  the  paragraphs  were  intended,  and 
proves  that  the  two  ideas  of  Lady  Perceval  and  Mr.  Mitford 
were,  on  this  business,  associated  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Phipps. 
Taken  to  Blackheath  for  revisal.  That  very  word  signifies 
4Lnother  examination  of  something  which  a  party  has  seea 
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before ;  it  points,  as  it  were  to  something,  of  which 
the  individual  addressed  was  the  author.  Now,  why  should 
Mitford  carry  it  to  Blackhcath,  if  he  had  not  received  it 
there  ?  Tin's  may  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  Mr.  Phipps. 
Bat,  Gentlemen,  it  was  drawn  up  early  on  the  morning  of 
tlie  publication,  when  he  wrate  with  as  much  indiiferencfe  as 
any  other  person  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Phipps  conclude*' 
tlius  : — 


L  :,  "  ^  again  beg  to  express  a  wish,  that  your  lariyship  will  excuse 
^represent  application  to  you.  I  am  fearful  of  heing  tbonght  guilty 
of  any  disrespect,  or  any  inatterftlon  to  orders,  which  confer  honour' 
on  my  hiihible  exertions  :  orders,  which  I  am  only  anxious  to  re- 
fcelv^,  to  shew  my  most  respectful  obedience." 


Now  must  not  this  language,  which  speaks  his  fear  of 
sliewing  any  disrespect  to  orders,  which  confer  honour  on 
him,  be  considered  as  falling  from  a  man,  labouring  under 
a  strong  impression,  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  letter,  that 
X«3cly  iPerceval  was  connected  with  the  publication  ?  It  can, 
in  my  mind,  bear  no  other  interpretation.  Then  what  be- 
comes of  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Phipps  never  harboured, a 
thouglit  of  Lady  Perceval  being  at  all  acquainted  with  tlie 
transaction,  till,  at  a  much  later  time,  when  other  publica- 
tions had  taken  place  j  and,  on  information  having  been 
moved  for  against  him,  the  Defendant,  in  the  present  case, 
swore,  that  Lady  Perceval  had  desired  him  to  carry  the  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Phipps,  observing,  that  the  experiment  was  a 
dangerous  one,  but  something  must  be  done  to  compel  them 
to  grant  a  proper  establishment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  that  the  publication  would,  no  doubt,  have  tliat  eifect. 
That  he  then  copied  the  three  letters  from  the,  hand- 
writing of  Lady  Perceval,  which  purported-  to  be  signed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  all  of  tliem  relating  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?  Now,  the  real  ques- 
tion for  you.  Gentlemen,  to  try  is,  whether  the  Defendant 
cqpied  these  letters  from  an  original  manuscript,  written  by 
Lady  Perceval  ?  And  here  it  will  be  right  to  bear  itt  mkid^ 
that  several  letters  have  been  put  in,  which,  accordiiig  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Phipps,  Lady  Perceval  was  most  anxious  to 
get  back  into  her  possession.  It  certainly  was  a  desirablft 
thing  for  her  to  recover  letters  and  papers  of  such  a  descrip* 
tion ;  it  was  natural  she  should  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
them>  because  they  might,  her  hand-writing  being  proved, 
subject  her  to  criminal  prosecutions.  But  she  disseminated 
her  paragraphs,  it  appears,  by  the  hands  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  the  Defendant.  She  selected  him  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  either,  because,  from  the  state  of  his  understanding, 
she  thought  it  would  be  less  dangerous  for  him  to  act  in  the 
business,  or  because  she  wished  to  shield  herself  in  utter 
darkness  :  for,  if  she  had  been  as  fearless  as  (using  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Nelson),  she  said  she  was,  she  would  not 
have  sought  an  agent  5  she  would  have  acted  for  herself;  she 
would  have  gone  with  her  writings ;  she  would  not  have  made 
use  of  the  instrumentality  of  this  unfortunate  man.  To 
what.  Gentlemen,  can  you  attribute  the  visits,  early  and 
late,  made  by  Lady  Perceval  to  the  Defendant  and  his  wife  ? 
Do  you  think  it  was  charity  that  called  upon  her  to  go  to 
their  lodgings,  without  her  carriage  ?  But  she  stated,  that 
the  streets  were  not  paved,  as  a  reason  for  proceeding  oil 
foot ;  and  yet,  when  I  ask  her  whether  her  servant  attended 
her  on  these  excursions,  she  could  scarcely  call  the  fact  to 
"^  mind.  What,  then,  I  ask  you,  could  those  visits  relate  to^ 
but  to  that  which  her  acknowledged  letters  speak  of  ?  By 
that  subject  she  had  electrified  the  shattered  understanding 
ot'  this  unfortunate  man,  and  had  induced  him  to  give  cireu- 
latiod  to  the  venom  which  she  herself  had  concocted.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  looking  simply  to  the  conduct  of 
those  concerned  in  the  case,  seeing  jthi$,}a4^Ji|iUiious  to  pub- 
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lish  libels,  by  the  agency  of  the  Defendant,  a  fact  that  can- 
not  be  controverted,  surely  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose  that  she  may  be  the  author  of  other  libels,  intended  to 
effect'  the  same  purpose.     With  respect  to  the  particular 
points  on  which  the  peijury  is  assigned,  not  an  individual  has 
spoken  to  them  but  Lady  Perceval  herself.     All  the  rest  of 
the  evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  relates  to  cir- 
cumstances which  are  said  to  have  occurred  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  4th  of  April.     Of  these,  the  strongest  is  the 
conduct  of  this  young  man  himself,  who  has  been  represented 
as  proceeding  to  town  from  Blackheath,  ashamed  and  afflicted 
at  what  he  had  done.     He  is  described  as    having  thrown 
himself  on  his  bed,  in  great  anguish  of  mind,  exclaiming, 
that  he  was  dishonoured,  and  his  reputation  gone.    But  vvhy, 
if  he  had  been  the  projector  of  the  forgeries,,  did.Lady  Per- 
ceval send  for  him  ?  Why  did  she  seek  the  return  of  a  man  so 
dangerous  as  she  represented  him  to  be  ?    Why  did  she,  on^ 
the  Wednesday  evening,  cause  him  to  be  brought  to  her  own 
house,  where  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  of  Mr.  Perceval  ? 
It  seems,  when  questioned  at  his  own  lodging,  that  he  talked 
of  a  bribe ;  but  no  one  heard  what  that  bribe  consisted  of. 
He  had,  it  seems,  threatened  to  publish  all   their  names ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  whom  this  all  referred.     Gentlemen, 
this  looks  like  the  conduct  of  a  frantic  man,  as  he  is  stated 
to  have  been.     But  the  affidavit  was   sworn  on   the    23d  of 
June ;  and,  if  he  had  been  disordered  in  his  mind,  in  April, 
he  might  by  that  time  have  recovered.     He  then  declared 
that  he  had  been  at  Blackheath,  that  he  had  there  got  the 
letters,  and  carried  them — ^where  ?  why,  to  that  very  paper, 
which  Lady  Perceval  had  been  perfuming  :  to  the  very  place 
where  she  should  be   most  likely  to  send  them,  if  she  sent 
them  at  all. — Then,  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Phipps,  who  has  deposed   to  conversations  with  Lady 
Perceval  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  who  have  both  denied  a 
part  of  his  statement.— Lady  Hamilton  swears,  that  he  never 


mentioned  Lady  Perceval  as  the  person  through  whom  Mltford 
received  the  letters.  It  is  for  you.  Gentlemen,  to,  decide  oa. 
this  conflicting  testimony.  But  It  Is  most  clear,  that  the  be- 
lief of  Mr.  Phipps,  as  to  Lady  Perceval's  having  written  the, 
letters,  was  not  an  after-thought.  For,  at  six  o'clock  in  th^! 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  he  addresses  her  on  the  subject, 
confidentially.  Why,  Gentlemen,  would  he  think  of  sending 
the  matter  to  Blackheath  for  revision,  if  It  had  never  beeu 
there  before  ? — Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessarjf 

for  me  to  go  through  this  immense  mass  of  evidence, 

[Here  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  interrupted  his  lordship.—*? 
Tliey  were,  he  observed,  perfectly  satisfied  :  and  a  verdict  of., 
NOT  GUILTY  was  immediately  returned — which  was ,  re-, . 
ceived  with  evident  marks  of  satisfaction  by  a  very  crowded 
Court.      The  Trial   commenced  at  half-past    nine  in  the 
morning ;  and  was  not  terminated  till  half-after  six  in  tlie 

'^^"^"^•^  ..nb^7>«rfJ 

Ui:  m  '^oguorf 

In  the  above  extraordinary  case,  Mr.  Vines,  of  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  the  Attorney  for  the  Prose-.' 
cution :  Mr.  Manning,  of  Clement's  Inn,  for  the  De- 
fendant. 

,,         '  -I. 

te  •"' 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

*'  Lady  Viscountess  Perceval  requests  Mr.  Phipps  will 
send  her,  regularl}',  his  weekly  paper,  The  News,  particularly 
the  one  of  this  day,  which  includes  the  interesting  and  well- 
made  observations  on  the  Letter  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

*'27,  Curzon-btreet, 

"  Sunday,  14th  Feb. 
" Phipps,  Esq. 

"  The  News  Office,  Brydges-street, 
«  Strand." 


No.IL 

**  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  requests  that  Mr.  Phipps  will  diret't 
his  paper.  The  News,   to  be  regularly  sent  to  her,  No.  4,  Man- 
chester-street;  and  Lady  Anne  particularly  begs  that  this  day's 
News  may  be  sent  there  without  delay. 
"  Sunday,  14th  Feb. 
*'   ■  Phipps,  Esq. 

"  The  News  Office,  Brydges-street, 
*•  Strand." 


No.  HL 


^'  Mr,  Phit)ps  is  requested  to  send  down  his  last  and  his  pre- 
sent Sunday's  paper,  and  those  which  will  be  published  touching 
the  interesting  cause  now  agitating,  addressed  to  John  Teed, 
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E«q.  M.  P.  at  Richard    Phillips,  Esq.  Surgeon,  &c.  Bridge- 
water. 

"  And  place  these  numbers  to  Lady  Perceval's  account. 

**  Curzon-street,  Feb.  21st. 
"    ■  ■  '    "  ■    Phipps,  Esq. 

*'  News  Office,  Brvdges-street,  Strand." 


No.  IV. 


**  Monday,  March  15,  1813. 

"  Mr.  Phipps,  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Tlie  Netcs,  pre- 
sents his  profound  respects  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.  He  trusts 
to  her  wonted  goodness  to  excuse  the  liberty  he  thus  takes  of 
addressing  her.  Entirely  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he, 
as  a  Newspaper  Proprietor,  owes  to  the  public,  who  liberally 
pay  hira,  Mr.  Phipps  has  presumed  in  a  very  sincere,  if  not  an 
able  manner,  to  espouse  a  cause,  which  he  truly  laments  re- 
quires the  exertions  of  any  advocate.  In  thus  performing  what  he 
conceives  his  indispensable  duty,  he,  however,  labours  under  a 
deficiency  of  information,  which  not  only  paralyzes  his  efforts, 
buthe  fears  sometimesleads  him  into  errors  injurious  to  the  illus- 
trious lady  he  endeavours  to  defend.  On  this  subject,  there- 
fore, he  presumes  to  address  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  to  offer  the  columns  of  his  paper  for  the 
insertion  of  any  thing  which  may,  in  any  shape,  tend  to  repel 
the  infamous  slanders  in  circulation. 

**  Mr.  Phipps  begs  to  add,  that  he  has  no  connection,  nor 
ever  had,  with  any  political  party,  or  with  any  public  political 
person — that  his  character  for  honour  and  integrity  will  bear 
the  strictest  investigation — and  that  he  is  the  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  his  paper,  writing  and  selecting  every  thing  in  it. 
He  also  presumes  to  say,  that  his  motives  to  this  address  are 
pure  and  honourable,  and  simply  occasioned  by  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  raising  his  feeble  voice  with  some  effect  in  the  cause  of  a 
much-injured  lady. 
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*•  Mr.  Pbipps  has  the  gratification  of  stating  to  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  thatsuch  is  the  popularity  of  the  part  he  has  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  take  in  this  affair,  that  the  circulation  of  his  paper, 
which  four  weeks  ago  was  about  70OO,  is  now  in<:reased  to 
8,900." 


No.  V. 


**  'Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  compliments  to  Mr.  Pbipps,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  she  must  express  her  admiring  approba- 
tion of  the  pertinent  energetic  reasoning  and  classical  style  of 
his  paper,  acknowledges  herself  exceedingly  gratified  by  Mr. 
Phipps's  loyal,  zealous,  and  disinterested  offer  of  his  independent 
columns  towards  advocating  the  sacred,  just,  and  illustrioug 
cause  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  against  her 
conspiring  adversaries. 

*'  Manchester-street,  March  1 8, 
"  (Private.) 
*•     '  Phipps,  Esq. 

•'  The  News  Office,  Brydges-street, 
"  Strand." 

*  It  was  contended  by  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  on  the  late  trial,  that 
this  letter  is  not  an  acceptance  of  the  offer  I  had  made  of  the  columns 
of  my  paper.  It  is  certainly  written  in  a  very  guarded  manner — in  a 
manner  quite  consistent  with  the  fear  Lady  Perceval  always  entertained 
of  putting  any  thing  in  the  printer's  hands,  which  might,  on  a  future 
occasion,  be  turned  against  her.  If,  however,  it  is  not  an  acceptance, 
no  one  can  maintain  that  it  is  a  refusal.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  was  brought  by  Mitford,  who  was  instructed  verbally  to  commu* 
nicate  that  information  the  letter  is  deficient  in. — Edit. 
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No.  VI. 

^  J, ,.  .  Thursday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

D^arSir, 

•*  I  jvrite  in  a  hurry.— Should  the  packet  alluded  tobyuie 
last  night,  arrive,— take  no  steps  upon  it  until  1  come.  The 
following  extract  will  explain  my  reasons: 

*'  *  The  death  ofllie  Duchess  of  Brunswick  renders  it   dcco- 

*  roxisly  necessary,  that  the  publication  of  the  Letters  should  be 

*  deferred /or  a  short  time.*  " 
J    "  Aga)u,— 

*'  *  /  liope  that  the  Sunday  remarks  a/The  News,  will  do  7is  a 

*  week's  goud.     As  you  say  you  can  rely  on  Mr.  P.,  he  shall  be  our 

*  ii\'»i\i  courier  in  future :    you  tnust  stick  close  to  him,  and  keep 

*  his  spirits  alive:  give  him  Manhy,  Sfc*  " 

*•  I  think  I  shall  call  about  4.  I  have  written  for  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  L.  which  I  trust  will  be  in  time.  Truly 
yours, 

«  JOHN  MITFORD. 
"  Mr.  Phipps,  Editor  of  The  News, 
"  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden.'* 
To  be  delivered  immediately. 


VII. 


*•  Two  days  after  the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  lady  in 
waiting  upon  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  re- 
ceived two  letters  by  the  two-penny  post,  the  one  from  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  on  the  partof  the  Queen,  and  the  other 
from  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Rosslyn  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
fesses— mere  formal  letters  of  inquiry  after  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
And  this  is  all  the  notice  that  her  majesty  and  the  princesses 
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have  taken  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  melancholy  eveot 
of  the  suddeii  death  of  her  mother." 

**  And  on  tlie  very  same  day,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
sitting  with  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey  and  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, at  her  luncheon,  a  paper,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
was  brought  to  her  royal  highness.  Her  royal  highness  incau- 
tioasly  opened  it,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  she  discovered 
it  to  contain  the  copy  of  the  will  of  her  royal  mother,  which  the 
lord  chancellor,  as  one  of  the  executors  of  her  late  royal  highness, 
had  sent  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick's  solici* 
tor.  Nothing  accompanied  this  paper  of  importance,  except 
a  note  from  JMr.  Le  Blauc  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  purporting 
that  he  was  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  send  her  royal 
highness  a  copy  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duchess  of 
Brunswick's  will." 


^^^  No.vm. 

"  Dear  Madam, 
"  I  have  now  waited  until  seven.    When  the  letter  arrives, 
Mr.  Phipps  will  send  you  this,  with  some  remark  he  may  deem 
necessary  on  the  occasion. 

"  I  leave  this  in  case  yoo  have  left  Abingdon-street, 
*'  God  bless  you  ! 

«  Adieu! 
«  JOHN  MITFORD." 
**  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
*•  No.  16,  Abingdon-street*, 
««  Westminster." 

n- 
*  There  is  a  great  deal  to  come  out  respecting  this  house.  The  ostetii 
aible  occupier  was  a  man  of  the  uarae  of  Land,  who  had  been  a  butcher  at 
Greenwich,  and  in  that  capacity  had  served  both  Montague  House  ancj 
Perceval  Lodge  with  meat.  Its  proximity  to  the  t\^o  houses  of  parliament 
I  fancy  occasioned  it  to  be  taken.— £dit. 
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No.  IX. 

"Sir, 
*'  I  am  obliged  by  your  attention,  and  beg  you  to  thank  Mr. 
Phipps,  in  my  name,  for  his  exertion. 
•'  Pray  attend  me  in  the  morning. 

•♦  c.  p." 

"  Monday  Evening. 
«♦  Mr.John  Ailford." 


No.  X. 

**  Sunday  Morning,  April  4,  1813. 
*'  Madam, 

**  I  implicitly  rely  on  your  ladyship's  justice  for  an  excuse 
for  addressing  you  unauthorised*.  My  bumble  tendi^-  of  what 
services  I  might,  through  the  medium  of  my  paper.  The  News, 
be  able  to  render  to  the  sacred  and  just  cause  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  through 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  arose  solely  from  an  earnest  wish  that  my 
voice,  in  that  cause,  might  be  raised  with  effect. — I  was  wholly 
animated  by  that  motive, — my  situation  in  life,  as  well  as  the 
dictates  of  ray  mind,  repel  any  selfish  idea.  Having  thus  pre- 
mised, 1  trust  your  ladyship  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with 
a  concise  detail  of  the  transactions  between  Mr.  Mitford  and 
myself  since  Thursday  last. 

*•  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  as  late  as  10  o'clock,  Mr. 
Mitford  delivered  into  my  hands,  copies  of  the  letters,  I  have, 
according  to  his  direction,  inserted  in  TAe  A'ieu;*  of  this  day, 
marked  1,  2,  3,  with  a  desire  that  I  would  write  some  remarks 


•  Tl«e  word  **  unauthorised'''  here,  merely  refers  to  my  having  beca  assured 
by  Mr.  Mitiord,  that  he  was  the  medium  through  which  1  was  to  receive 
what  communications  it  was  considered  proper  to  make  public  on  the  part 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Walts.  Nothing  less  than  the 
abandonment  of  Mr.  Mitford  would  have  made  me  preiume  to  addjcsJ^ 
'  Lady  Perceval."— Edit. 
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upon  them.  He  did  not  then  mention  any  wish  of  taking  away 
those  remarks  for  the  revisal  of  your  ladyship  or  any  other  per- 
son. On  the  Friday  I  wrote  those  remarks,  although  it  was 
much  later  in  the  week  than  I  have  it  in  ray  power  in  general, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  arrangement  of  my  paper,  to  insert 
at  length  any  original  matter.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Mitford  called 
upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  and  having  read  what  I  had 
written,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  take  it  for  revisal  to  Blackheath. 
To  this  I  could  have  no  othfer  objection  than  the  fear  that  the 
jjapers  might  not  be  returned  to  me  time  enough,  on  the  Sa- 
turday, to  publish  them  in  my  paper  of  this  day.  Here,  I  am 
fearful  I  may  justly  incur  blame,  for  not  properly  impressing  this 
fear  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  IMitford  :  however,  he  gave  me  a  solemn 
promise  that  the  papers  should  be  returned  to  me  oa  the  same 
evening,  before  nine  o'clock.  To  convince  him  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  I  should  then  receive  them,  I  informed 
him  1  should  sit  up  the  whole  of  the  Friday  night,  and  I  did 
sit  up  the  entire  night,  but  from  that  moment  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  from  him.  I  say  nothing  of  my  feelings  or  my  anx- 
iety during  this  delay, — they  may  be  appreciated,  when  I  state 
to  your  ladyship,  that  owing  to  the  great  number  of  my  paper, 
one  part  goes  to  press  as  early  as  three  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  another  about  nine  o'clock,  another  about  two  o'clock, 
and  the  last  about  six  o'clock.  To  make  room  for  the  manu- 
script taken  away  by  Mr.  Mitford,  1  had,  at  much  inconve- 
nience, discarded  matter  of  some  importance;  and,  at  five 
o'clock  last  night,  I  was  left  with  ray  whole  composing  room 
standing  still,  waiting  for  his  promised  return.  In  that  situa- 
tion I  had  no  remedy  than  from  recollection,  to  re-write  what  X 
had  given  that  gentleman.  This,  I  anxiously  hope,  will  form 
my  excuse  for  any  inaccuracy  in  the  observations  in  my  paper 
of  this  week. 

*'  I  again  beg  to  express  a  wish  that  your  ladyship  will  excuse 
my  present  application  to  you.  I  am  fearful  of  being  thought 
guilty  of  any  disrespect,  or  any  inattention  to  orders  which  con^ 
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fer  honour  on  my  humble  exertions;  orders,  which  I  am  only 
anxious  to  receive,  to  shew  my  most  respectful  obedience. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
*'  Madam, 
*'  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 
«T.  A.  PHIPPS." 


No.  XI. 


•'  Dartmouth-row,  Btackheath, 

*«  Sir,  Sunday,  April  4th. 

"  Since  I  requested  Mr.  Spcechley  to  wait  upon  you  this 

morning,  in  consequence  of  your  letter,  and  the  mislake  which 

nppears  to  have  occurred,  I  much  wish  that,   if  not  very  incon- 

venient,  you  would  favour  me  with  au  interview  at  my  house 

here,  as  soon  after  your  receiving  this  as  may  suit  you.  I  believe, 

by  conferring  with  you  confidentially  for  a  few  minutes,  the 

rectification  can  be  best  arranged. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c.  &c. 
"  f Private.)  ♦•  B.  P. 

" Phipps,  Esq. 

*'  Ncics  Office,  Brydges-street,  Strand." 


No.  XII. 


**News  Office,  Sunday  Evening,  Ten 
"Madam,  o'Clock,  April,  4,  1813. 

**  Immediately  on  my  return  to  town,  I  deemed  it  my  indis- 
pensible  duty  to  consult  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  my  confer- 
ence with  your  ladyship  this  morning.  His  advice  is  peremp- 
tory-^that  my  honour— my  reputation, — everj'  thing  that  i» 
dear  to  me,  compel  me  to  have  no  concealments  with  the  public, 
whom  I  have  been  made  instrumental  in  grossly  deceiving. 
This  is  also  the  result  of  cool  reflection;  I  therefore  respect- 
fully state  to  your  ladyship,  that  unless  Mr.  Mitford  imme- 
diately comes  forward,  and  avows  the  part  he  has  had  in  the 
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business,  for  the  purpose  of  my  justiScation,  I  shall  be  under 
the  painful  necessity,  in  my  next  Sunday's  publication,  of  en- 
tering into  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  affair.  iMy  part  in 
this  transaction  will  be  to  me  most  painful,— but  it  must  be 
performed,  if  any  contradiction  appears  in  the  public  papers 
of  what  I  have  inserted  in  The  News  of  this  day. 

**  I  hfive  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  &c.  &c. 

"T.A.  PHIPPS." 


No.  XIII. 

**  To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  Chronicle^  'xnn'^^  " 
**  Sir.— The  publication  in  his  paper  of  this  dtff,  bytli^" 
Editor  of  The  News,  induces  me  to  request  you  will  be  pleased 
to  insert  in  your  paper  of  to-morrow,  the  copy  of  a  letter  whi<*hf - 
I  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  and  which  was  delivered  at  thfe* 
office  of  The  News  late  on  Friday  night.     I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  Editor  of  The  News  has  been  informed  that  the  letters 
in  his  possession,  alleged  to  be  letters  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  are  positively  forged;  as  well  as  the  letters 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  the  answer,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.     It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Mitford's  unhappy  situation  absolves  him  from  all  crimina- 
lity respecting  these  papers,  as  well  as  those  which  are  referred 
to  in  njy  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  News,  (now  in  my  posses- 
sion,)* the  fabrications  of  Mr.  Mitford's  disordered  faney. 
►   1    .,**  1  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Temple,  April  1 1 ."  "  F.  L.  HOLT." 


No.  XIV. 

"Sir, 
-fMfi  consequence  of  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  som^  ' 
of  t^e  daily  papers,  announcing  your  intention  of  publishing  ib'^ 

.     t  Q 
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your  paper  of  Sunday  next,  certain  letters  and  communications 
from  Lcdy  Anne  Hatcilton,  Lady  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Mllford, 
nephew  to  Lord  Redesdale,  I  was  desired  to  call  at  your  office 
on  Thursday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you,  that  what- 
ever communications  you  had  received  from  Mr.  Mitford,  were 
entirely  the  invention  of  the  disordered  imaginution  of  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  ;  and  that  the  letters  published  in  your  pa- 
per of  Sunday  last,  as  well  as  other  papers  said  to  be  in  your 
possession  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Mitford,  are  forgeries.  1  was 
also  directed  to  state  to  you,  that  Mr.  Mitford  is  entirely  un- 
known to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  personally, 
or  by  any  mode  of  communication;  and  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness had  not  any  knowledge  of  any  matter  inserted  in  your  pa- 
per. Dr.  VVarburton  attended  with  me  for  tiie  purpose  of  con- 
firming to  you  the  account  of  Mr.  Mitford's  sitviatioui  which  is 
such  as  to  divest  him  of  all  responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 
He  had  been  prematurely  removed  from  the  care  of  Dr.  War- 
burton,  about  seven  weeks  ago,  and  has  again  been  placed  under 
Dr.  Warburton's  control.  His  extravagancies  have  not  been 
conBned  to  the  impositions  practised  upon  your  paper.  I  have 
now  before  me  various  letters  and  minutes  of  conversations  on 
the  same  subject,  given  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  a  friend  of  mine,  al- 
leged to  have  been  addressed  to  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
to  have  been  holden  with  him  by  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
whom  he  probably  never  saw;  appointing  interviews,  and  offer- 
ing rewards  for  the  disclosure  of  secrets  which  had  no  existence, 
and  relating  discourses  between  other  parties,  which  it  hasJbeen 
ascertained  never  took  place*.  As  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
see  you  at  either  of  the  times  when  I  called  upon  you,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this  circumstantial  detail  in  writ- 
ing, lest  there  should  have  been  any  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
take in  the  verbal  communication  to  you,  which  will  have  been 


*  It  is  sinj^Iar  that  Mr.  Holt  produced  none  of  these  on  the  late  trial. 
—Edit. 
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tlie  consequence  of  mine  and  Dr.  Warburton's  visits  at  your  of- 
fice, from  the  persons  uhoni  I  saw  there. 

♦'  I  aiu.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*•  Temple,  April  9.  "  F.  L.  HOLT." 

«'  To  the  Editor  of  The  News:'' 


No.  XV. 
*'  Sir,  "Wednesday. 

*'  I  did  not  see  The  AW^  of  last  Sunday  until  yesterday  morn- 
ing. I  was  not  permitted  to  have  any  cominuuication  with  any 
person— until  this  day,  when  I  effected  my  escape  from  an  ttw- 
just  and  unauthorized  confinement. 

"  1  am  so  situated  that  I  have  little  more  time  than  to  say, 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  your  paper  I  do  not  comprehend* 
but  in  the  principal  points  you  are  correct. 

*'  I  have  been  allowed,  during  ray  confinement,  to  write  one 
letter^  dictated  to  wi*"*,  and  that  was  all. 

**  I  have  seized  the  momentary  advantage  of  my  liberty  to 
write  to  one  or  more  of  the  papers — The  Herald  in  particular, — 
you  shall  hear  from  me  when  1  am  forty  miles  from  town,  where 

I  shall  halt. 

*•  Truly  your's, 

«  JOHN  MITFORD." 
"  Mr.  Phipps, 

.*•  Proprietor  of  The  Neics." 


*  Mr.  Mitford  once  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  write  some 
kind  of  acknowledgment,  that  hewa^the  author  of  the  forged  letters;  but 
that  the  letter,  which  contained  that  acknowledgment,  referred  to  some 
circumstances  not  expedient  to  be  made  public;  and,  therefore,  that  Lady 
Perceval  would  never  dare  to  make  any  use  of  it  against  him.  I  only  state 
what  be  once  mentioned.  When  I  reflect  on  the  species  of  mental  and  cor- 
poreal bondage,  iu  which  Lady  Perceval  kept  this  unfortunate  gentleman, 
I  certainly  should  feel  no  surprise  at  any  thing  he  said  or  wrote,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  4th  of  April  and  the  igth,  the  day  I  first  saw  him  after  the 
publication  of  the  forged  letters.  On  the  trial,  nothingia  bis  hand-writinj, 
was  offered  to  be  produced.— 'j^JtV. 
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No.  XVI. 
«  Dear  Sir, 
*•  I  have  not  been  three  hours  from  the  country ;  my  fortitude 
cannot  bear  lo  be  thus  lacerated  by  the  scissars  of  a  woman. 
*'  I  much  wi&h  to  see  you  this  evening. 

*'  Your's,  faithfully, 
"Mr.  Phipps."  «'JOHlN  MITFORD." 

(No  date.) 


No.  XVII. 

The  following  were  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  remarks  on  my 
/  appeal  to  the  public,  inserted  by  her  order  in  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. Many  of  them  are  quite  irrelevant.  I  never  asserted, 
that  her  ladyship  ever  wrote  to  me  except  through  the  medium 
of  Lady  Perceval,  nor  did  1  ever  say,  that  she  at  any  time  either 
saw  or  wrote  to  Mr.  Mitford.  One  point  alone  of  my  previous 
statement  does  she  deny — that  respecting  the  carte  blanche. 
My  assertion  of  her  inability  decisively  to  pronounce  whether 
the  letters  were  forgeries,  she  avoids  noticing;  and  my  subse- 
quent statement  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  in  the  habit  of 
writing  twenty  different  hands,  she  never  publicly  contradicted 
until  the  late  trial. — Edit. 

**  In  consequence  of  some  publications  in  The  News,  and  com- 
ments upon  them  in  other  papers,  we  have  authority  to  state- 
that  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  never  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  Phipps  in 
her  life.  That  she  never  authorized  Lady  Perceval  to  write  to 
him,  but  upon  the  two  occasions  mentioned  in  his  paper  {The 
News)  of  Sunday  last— -the  one  to  order  his  paper  to  be  sent  to 
her— the  other  civilly  to  decline  the  offer  he  had  made  her  of 
his  columns  ;  and  that  she  never  saw  either  of  those  letters  till 
they  were  published*. 

*  It  is  singular  that  Lady  Anne  did  not  at  this  time  disavow  the  letter 
Lady  Perceval  wrote  in  her  name  to  mej  she  did  so  distinctly  on  the  trial. 
'"Edit. 
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.  **  We  have  authority  to  state  further,  that  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton never  gave  Lady  Perceval  '  authority  to  make  use  of  her 
•name  in  ^vhatever  concerned  the  Princess  of  Wales;'  nor  has 
she  ever  asserted  or  admitted,  in  any  way,  or  to  any  person,  that 
she  had  so  done;  and  that  Lady  Perceval  herself  disclaims  ever 
having  received  or  exercised  such  authority. 

"That  Mr.  Phipps  was  'immediately  admitted'  (as  he  states) 
when  he  called  at  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  house,  on  Sunday  the 
4th  instant,  in  consequence  of  her  supposing  him  to  be  Mr. 
Phipps,  the  oculist;  nor  after  the  discovery  of  this  mistake,  did 
she  know  who  he  was,  till  he  proclaimed  himself  the  editor  of 
The  News, 

*•  That  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  never  saw  Mr.  Mitford,  nor 
wrote  to  him,  nor  received  a  line  from  him,  nor  ever  had  any 
communication  with  him  in  any  way." 


LADY  PERCEVAL'S  LETTERS. 


No.  XVHL 

«  Monday." 
"Nelson,  when  a  child,  said — *  What  is  fear?  I  never  saw 
it.'  Mr.  T.*  would  not  have  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Let 
those  fear  who  espouse  a  bad  cause.  TFe  who  contend  for  juS" 
tice  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  for  our  future  queen,  should 
not  flinch — Cowards  never  gained  the  field.  I  wish  to  God, 
Mr.  T— —  had  been  any  where  but  there '}\x%X.  then — and  I  hope 
he  will  have  a  prosperous  voyage,  but  not  a  speedy  return.     I 

*  Mr.  T •  means  Mr.  Tulloch,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Star 

ereninj^  newspaper, — a  paper  at  that  time  much  favoured  by  Lady  Perce- 
val's political  lucubrations,  but  afterwards  turned  uff  oa'accouut  of  the 
jtjueamuAnejf  and  mant  of  spirit  in  its  proprietors. 


(      "0     ) 

would  Mr.  M.*  being  a  man,  as  he  h,  of  bold  and  valiant  prin- 
ciple— of  lionourabic,  energetic,  and  cliivalric  feeling,  were  a/otid 

proprietor  of  his  P .     I  hate  Aa//'measures,  half  arjj;unients, 

half  appeals  to  the  public  sense  and  heart :  they  never  answered 
yet.  Ru;jh  upon  your  enemy — surprise,  astound  him — and  ter- 
ror unhorses  him  ! 

*'  I  shall  be  gla<l  if  the  abortion  of  my  letter  do  good  ; — but 
it  is  vexatious  when,  a  whole,  so  complete  as  it  was,  connected 
the  one  part  with  the  other,  to  have  had  it  mangled — and  a  bit 
only  thrown  to  the  public. 

*•  Yesterday  was  the  very  day  for  it — '  the  tide-serving  mo- 
ment'— that  Shaksp bids  us  watch  and  catch. — But  what  is 

done  cannot  be  helped — Another  time  tho' — pray  itio  mutilations 

•^and  what  Mr.  T may  not  have  stomach  for,  may  please 

another's  appetite  ;  and  something  of  lighter  digestion  can  be 
prepared  for  him.  I  am  sure  Mr.  M.  was  truly  distressed. 

—When  Mr.  T goes  into   tho  country,  vvill  Mr.  M.  have 

the  power  then,  to  insert  at  his  pleasure.''  It  is  really  cruel  to 
have  torn  me  piecemeal— for  observe  how  the  connection  of  the 
parts  is  destroyed  by  it — How  difficult  to  rejoin  this  snake,  which 
would  so  keenly  have  stang  where  we  intended — without  the  ve- 
nom being  libellous.  Send  me  back  my  copy,  for  I  have  none, 
and  I  cannot  re-create  until  I  have  it — so,  without  loss  of  time 
or  post,  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  But  pro- 
mise me  that  if  Mr.  M.  will  not  insert  it  as  I  send  it  (save  and 
except  any  expression  that  may  be  strictly  libellous, — which  I 
am  sure  none  in  that  letter  was, — which  I  could  alter)  to  return 
it  me  whole:  for  as  the  cause  must  not  lose  for  other's  squeara- 
ishness,  it  should  find  its«  way  somehow  to  the  public — but  not 
with  the  same  signature  as  that  given  to  Mr.  M— — . 

"  Write  to  ine  constantly — your  minutes  of  J.  Bull's  conver- 
sations were  pleasingf,  and  Holyrood  House  remark  very  well. 

•  Mr-  M  I  ,Mr.  Maync,  one  of  the  minor  proprietors  of  the  same  pa- 
per—not  possessing  the  power  over  its  insertions  which  Mr.  TiiUoch  had. 

•f  These  and  Holyrood  House  remark,  were  articles  written  in  favour  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  which  appeared  in  The  Star. 


(  "1  ) 

— If  you  should  come  down,  go  to  Brldj^ewater  House,  send   a 

note  to  me,  enclosed  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton*  from  thence. 

"  Your's,  C.  P." 
Address — 

"John  Mi t ford,  Esq. 

"  Crawfurd  Street, 

"  Montague  Square, 

"  London. 

"  Monday,  4  o'clock." 

"[To  be  delivered  this  evening.]" 


No.  XIX. 
Copy  of"  the  alorlion,"  alluded  to  by  Lady  Perceval,  in  No.  18. 

(From  The  Star  of  Feb-  22.) 

"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Starf. 
"  England  asks,  and  England  expects  to  be  answered,  whe- 
ther during  the  recent,  and  we  fear  continued  indisposition  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales — severe  enough  to  require  the 
attendance  of  physicians,  not  only  was  and  is  her  Royal  Mother 
left  unsolicited  to  visit  her  beloved  and  loving  child,  deprived 
by  the  illness  of  the  rarelj'-granted  comfort  of  intercourse  with 
her  August  Parent,  but  refused  even  the  privilege  of  access  io 
her?  lam,  &c.  &c. 

"  JUSTITIA." 

*  The  date  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  trimming  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
was  Feb.  I5th.  Her  Ladyship  was,  therefore,  in  waiting  ou  the  date  of  this 
letter,  which,  by  the  post-mark  upon  it,  appears  to  have  been  sent  the  23tl 
of  the  same  month.  This  circumstance  renders  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  de 
claration  on  the  trial,  *'  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Lady  Perreyal's  newspaper 
connections,"  very  singular.  ■ 

■\  On  this  letter  1  shall  merely  observe,  that  I  would  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  Lady  Authoress — much  less  one  of  Viscountess  Perceval's 
high  rank  ;  but  if  the  letter  of  Justitia  ever  did  contain  any  thing  resem- 
bling common  sense,  the  Editor  of  The  Star  muit  hare  been  clever  indeed, 
to  have  veduccd  it  to  its  present  foi-m.—Edit. 


(  "2  ) 

No.  XX. 

"  Sunday* 

*'  I  write  this  in  case  you  should  disappoint  me  aj^ain  and 
again*~thongh  1  hope  not;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  I 
repeat,  to  both  our  agency  and  ot(r  chivalric  cause*,  that  yon 
should  not  leave  me  so  iarnorant,  &c.  &c.  Besides,  you  were  to 
have  brought  me  the  letters  for  Mr.  Downes,  inclosing  the  pa- 
per I  wanted  to  send  to  him  on  my  money  businesses.  Next 
place,  I   want  the   paragraph  about  Billy  Austin,  for   I  suppose 

Mr.  M does  not  wish  to  insert  it,  as  he  has  not: — On  the 

contrary,  I  observe  in  the  paper  of  last  night,  an  allusion  and 
extract  upon  the  same  subject — but  very  tame  nnd  inefficient,  I 
would,  therefore,  wish  you  to  br;ing  it.  back  to  me,  that  I  may  do 
what  I  like  with  it,  and  make  some  use  of  it.      I  would  also  be 

.glad  of  the  other  scrap,  about  '  God  save  the  K .'     I  beg 

you  will  get  possession  back  of  the  copy  of  the  letter  printed, 
which    was  written  in   large  hand.      I   do  not   send   the  other 

which  is  ready, — because,  since  Mr.  M has  not  liked  Billy 

A ,  he  will  not,  perhaps,  like  this;  and  if  I  do  not  see^  or 

hear  from  you,  I  always  fear  accidents,  people  changing  tli'eir 
feelings,  &c.  I  do  expect  that  now  is  the  moment  of  the  tide 
serving  for  our  cause.  John  Bull's  heart  is  her^s,  and  his  eyes 
are  opened;  and  we  roust  hope  that,  if  Englishmen  could  cham- 

pionize   Mrs.  Clarke,  the   P ,  against  the  king's  son, — 

very  unjustly,  and  to  their  discredit,  I  ever  thought, — those 
same  Englishmen  will  at  heart  defend  and  protect  their  old 
king's  niece  and  their  young  queen  elect's  mother. — Do,  pray, 
answer  this  note,  unless  I  shall  have  seen  you;— at  all  events 

send  me  Downe's  letter  and  Billy  A . 

**  1  do  not  suppose  you  will  let  me  leave  town  without  seeing 
you.  Can  you  come  this  evening — between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock — you  will  find  me  returned  from  Fulham. 

"  If  Mr..  M.  will  choose  another  letter  for  to- morrow's  paper, 

•  The  conspiracy  which  Lady  Perceval  and  her  agent  were  carryings  on 
as;:iinst  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  is  most  clearly  proved  by  this  letter. 
JSiie  talks  of  our  agency  and  our  cause.  What  cause,  even  if  a  good  one, 
could  be  olliei  (Imii  ruined  by  such  an  agent  —Edit. 


{     113     ) 

come  and  say  so  ;  but  1  do  not  send  it  without  being  certain  it 
will  be  accepted. 

"  I  can  put  Billy  A in  the  fornj  of  a  letter — Cor  I  uiuch 

wish  that  it  should  be  in.  The  paragraph  last  nightcalled  forth 
not  an  atom  of  warm  feeling.  Such  benevolence  as  that  of  th^e 
person  in  question,  should  be  known,  and  not  be  misrepreseut^jd.- 

"  Your's. 
Addressed— 

"  John  Mitford,  Esq." 


No.  XXI. 

♦*  Where  is  the  copy  for  the  L  ■,  fori  suppose  yon  will 

send  it  now.  1  have  had  no  Stars  as  you  promised  me  last 
night.  Pray  bring  some  to-morrow  to  where  I  am  going,  and 
•end  in  word  a  gentleman  has  called  on  Lady  P— — *.  Yon 
may  come  down  this  evening,  if  you  can,  to  tell  me  all  that  passed 
since.  I  am  going  at  5  o'clock.  Be  here  before,  if  you  can. 
I  must  see  you  before  Monday.  When  is  the  other  letter  to  be 
in  ?  I  can  assure  you  we  must  work  them  wellf.  If  M.  docs 
not  like  to  put  it  in,  I  wish  you  would  withdraw  it,  that  I  may 
send  it  elsewhere.     M.  neglects,  1  think,  the  cause, 

**  The  inclosed  is  written  for  a  shew  letter  if  you  choose  to 
use  it  as  such*.  It  is  a  fact  that  1  have  done  what  I  therein  say, 
and  great  circulation  will  it  give  it." 


*  Montagne  bouse  was,  I  have  been  informed,  the  place  where  she  was 
going. — Edit. 

f  This  expression  shews  the  bitter  spirit  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  business,  appears  to  have  animated  this  Machieval  in  petticoats. — ' 
Edit. 

X  For  this  letter,  which  may  serve  for  a  model  of  its  kind,  sec  No.  XXII. 


(     114     ) 

koVxxii. 

{This  letter  is  alloded  to  in  the  precedinj^,  and  is  a  good  spc- 
diDfeii  oF  tHe  taleittdisplajred  by  Laldy  Perceval  in  hei*  rttanagc- 
inent  of  the  Editors  of  newspapers.  Her  Ladyship  calls  it— 
"  A  Shew  I-«tttr;"  that  is,  a  Utter  written  expressly  for  the 
purpdie  of  bemg^  «he\vn  to  a  particJular  person,  to  attain  a  pal^- 
ticnlar  object.  Mr.  Mayne,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Star, 
was  the  gentlenoan  here  aimed  at.  Mr.  Tulldch,  the  other  pro- 
prietofi  however,  prevented  the  dose  fronl  taking  effect.] 
Sni      "  My  dear  Sir, 

v/oi*«  I  have  seldom  received  more  satisfaction  than  from  your 
D^ibKl'It  does  one  so  much  good  in  these  times  (when  the 
cAiiFj7/rtc principle,  alas  !  is  so  grievously  exploded)  to  meet  with 
tbose  kindred  souls  who  will  sympathize  in  the  cause  of  woman, 
as  Milton  says,  •  the  last,  and  best,  fairest  work  of  the  creation.' 
T/ie  illustrious  one*  in  quebtion,  I  do  assure  you  should  not  be 
the  least  nor  the  last  in  our  dear  love,  for  she  possesses  a  heart 
and  mind  purely  emanating  fro.na  the  great  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. I  can  best  express  myself  when  I  say,  that  when  1  am 
near  her  I  am  all  soul.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  so  much 
the  magic  of  communicating  int.itement  to  all  that  is  great  aud^ 
good^".  _  May  the  people  of  England  duly  estimate  her  worth. 
Heaven  be  praised,  the  Pss.  Charlotte  of  Wales  knows  her  mo- 
ther's worth,  and  her  best  quality,  that  wjiich  will  bring  pros- 
perity to  her  future  realm- — is  her  filial  love.  I  admire  and  ap- 
plaud Mr,  M.'s  sentiments  and  emotions*,  and  I  feci  hiiu  to  be 

*  Lady  Perceval  here  directly  itkiitities  herself  with  the  Princess  of 
VTales,  on  what  authority  it  bchoveti  her  pubUcly  to  explain — Edit. 

-f  It  is  evident  the  writer  of  this  letter  must  have  found  flattery  most 
efficacious  in  the  course  of  her  intiigiies,  for  she  never  fails  dealing  it  out 
mbst  plentifully;  no  matter'whether  directed  towards  a  pritfcess  or  a  vulgar 
black-handed  /"rmVr,— holh  have  a  sickening  dose  administered  to  them. 
—Edit.  '  ' 

X  Lady  Perceval  will  perhaps  condescend  to  explain  what  she  meant 
by  Mr.  Mayue's  "  trmotioni,"  Were  they  of  a  corporeal  or  mental  nature  ? 
^Edif, 


(     113     ) 

a  congenial  spirit  with  myself;  assure  him  that,  considering  him 
as  such,  every  nerve  of  my  zeal  shall  be  exerted  to  befriend  our 
Carolinean  start  which  must  never  grow  dim*.  Be  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  I  am  no  disaffected  svhjectf.  Loyalist,  I 
am,  to  my  latest  breath,  and  never,  I  trust,  will  a  Perceval  de-- 
sert  his  Sovereign.  My  dear  and  only  son  will,  I  trust,  tread  in 
the  steps  of  his  ancestors,  and  lamented  great  uncle.  If,  by 
sounding  the  public  opinion  in  measured  respectful  languageij:, 
in  the  P.  R.  ear,  we  can  make  him  understand  his  best  interests, 
and  the  secret  of  his  want  of  popularity,  my  object  is  obtained  §. 
Let  him  set  the  example  of  respect  to  domestic  propriety,  and 
John  Bull  will  worship  him.  I  wish  Mm  as  popular  as  I  know 
his  Princess  to  be,  and  deservedly  so;  for  I  consider  them  both|| 
as  composing  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  and  as  such  respect 
the  Prince,  but  love  the  Princess.  Can  you  some  day  bring 
young  Mayne  with  you;  you  know  how  I  am  thj^  frien<i^.Qf 
youth  that  has  honourable  and  aspiring  mind.     I  will  send  to- 

•  Sncli  were  the  promises  this  intriguante  was  accustomed  to  hold  oiiit 
tq those  she  hoped  would  aid  her  in  her  political  schemes.— Edit. 

■f-  It  was  very  necessary  for  Lady  Perceval  to  make  this  assertion— Had 
she  not  made  it,  Mr.  Mayne  must  have  thought  he  was  corresponding  with 
a  fetuale  plotter,  who,  to  attain  her  ends,  would  have  set  the  nation  in  a 
Qamc^Edit. 

^  The  wide  difference  in  opinion  which  exists  between  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Lady  Perceval,  as  to  what  constitutes  *'  measured 
respectful  language,"  is  well  worthy  of  remark.— ErftV. 

§  How  infinitely  indebted  his  Royal  Highness  must  ever  feel  to  Lady 
Perceval,  for  her  tender  solicitude  for  his  popularity. — Edit. 

Il  This  female  politician's  principles  are  truly  constitutional.  Slie 
considers  them  both  as  composing  the  third  estate  of  the  realm.  Perhaps 
she  will  condescend  to  explain  what /Jorf/on  of  the  government  the  wife  of 
the  sovereign  is  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  England.  Undoubtedly,  were 
that  wife  assisted  by  the  talents  of  Lady  Perceval,  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  she  did  not  appropriate  to  herself  mnch  more  than  of  right,  or  of  conrtesy 
Vlnn?".!  to  »>or — Edit. 


(  "«  ) 

morrow  to  the  office,  but  if  I  receive  the  papers  not  in  time, 
thfy  will  be  forwarded  to  me. 

••  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  xealous  friend,  and  sincere  cousin, 
«  Dec.  30,  1812."  «'  C.  PERCEVAL." 

The  letter  enclosing  this,  is  addressed, 

•♦  John  Mitford,  Esq. 
"  69,  Crawford-street,  Montague-square." 


No.  XXIII. 

"  Instead  of  sending  my  servant  to  the  Star  Office,  where 

inquiries  and  observations  would  be  made,  or  at  least  mi^ht, 

pray  do  you  send  in  your  name*,  or  request  Mr.  M.  to  enclose 

them  to  me,  addressed,  by  the  first  Greenwich  coach,  as  follows: 

"  Viscountess  Perceval, 

••  To  be  left  at  Mr.  Land's, 

**  Crescent,  Greenwich. 
*•  To  be  delivered  directly. 

*'  From  thence  the  parcel  will  be  sent  to  meat  Brldgewater- 
housef,  of  course  they  will  put  the  date  on  the  outside,  and 
book  it. 

**  I  have  thie  greatest  delight  in  INIr.  M.'s  declaration  and 
profession  of  faith ;  I  hope  he  wiU  never  change  his  religion.  I 
long  to  hear  how  my  letter  to  you  worked +.     Let  me  have  a 

*  Here  the  cloven  foot  appears : — "  pray  do  yon  send  in  your  name, 
for  if  I  send  in  mine,  some  observations  might  be  made."  "  Veritas  nihil 
veretur  nisi  abscondi."  This  was  not  the  case  with  Lady  Perceval ;  she 
courted  concealment.— Edit. 

■\  Bridgewater  House,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  at  the  village  of  Lee.  It  is  kept  by  a  Mr.  and  tlie  two 
Misses  Grimini's,  and  patronized  by  Viscountess  Perceval.  Before  her 
Ladyship  took  the  house  she  now  lives  in,  which  she  has  christened"  Peice- 
▼al  Lodge,"  Bridgewater  House  was  head-quarttrt.^—Eiit. 
X  This  referred  to  the  shew  letter. — Edit. 


(   in   )    , 

ticket  porter  to  Curzon  street  (which  will  accompany  my  other 
letters  to  Lee)  to  detail  ail  that  passed  betwixt  you. 

"  I  beg  you  and  Mrs.  Milford  will  drink  to  my  son's 
health  and  glory  in  the  political  career,  on  Sunday  next,  the  3d, 
his  birth-day. 

"  Tell  Mr.  M.  that  I  trust,  some  «ix  or  seren  years  hence. 
The  Star  will  have  to  brighten  its  columns  with  the  next  Lord 
Perceval's  eloquence  and  virtues*.  In  Scotland  he  will  learn 
to  drink  deep  of  science,  &c. 

"  BeHe\'e  me,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  B.  P." 
"  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  perfect  copy  of  Fo- 
lard's  Poly  bins,  with  the  plans.     I  made  it  mine.     So  ypw  we 
may  proceed.     It  has  never  been  triEinslated  into  English. 
"  Wednesday  night. 
**  If  you  ca'ri'cbme  tb  me  by  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  can 
spare  you  sow.e  minutes;  and  pray  take  a  coach,     I  must  pay 
for  iif,  since  it  is  by  my  desire.    You  must  not  be  accompanied. 
Addressed — 

"  John  Mitford,  Esq. 
*•  Craufurdstrtet,  Montague-square." 


•  Here  is  a  direct  allusion  to  Ikt  sou's  future  greatness.  As  to  his 
virtue  I  can  say  nothing.  He  comes  of  a  very  virttious  stock,  and  there- 
fore 1  suppose  he  will  be  virtuous.  Of  his  eloquence,  those  who  heard 
bin  CO  the  late  trial  may  form  a  very  good  opinion.  He  will,  however, 
have  occasion  to  drink  copiously  of  the  fountain  of  science  before  the  co- 
lums  of  The  Star  are  brightened  by  his  speeches  — Edit. 

f  Mr.  Mitford  has  informed  me  that  he  is  many  pounds  out  of  pocket 
for  coach-hire,  ticket  porters,  and  postage  of  letters,— it  not  being  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  be  favoured  with  three  and  four  of  the  latter  ^ler  diem.  Ac- 
cording 4o  his  at-count.  Lady  Ferceyal  was  by  no  means  liberal  in  her  pecu- 
niary disbursements  to  him,  although  it  is  evident  she  'Korked  him  like 
a  pack-horse.  Deficiencies  in  her  Ladyship's  Inrder  ai.d  wine  cellar  lihvr. 
«£ten  been  the  subject  of  las  complaints  — Edit. 
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No.  XXIV. 

"^  •*  Sunday,  March  7. 

"  It  is  very  singular  that  since  my  son  left  you  at  the  coffee- 
house*, Friday  evening,  I  have  neither  heard  of  you  or  seen  you. 
No  papers;  no  insertion — By  which  therefore  (if  it  is  that  there 
is  no  insertion)  of  either  the  Remarks,  or  the  letter  of  Iiilerro- 
gatory  that  your  friend  Mr.  M.  does  not  mean  or  wish  to  insert 
either,  he  had  mucl)  better  have  candidly  said  this  from  the  first. 
I  mnst  desire,  therefore,  that  without  fail,  you  briiij^  back  bolh 
the  manuscript  of  the  Remarks  and  that  of  the  Letter;  both 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  publiaition  for  the  cause.  You 
may  say,  from  your  friend,  to  Mr.  M.  that  since  he  and  Mr.  T. 
object  to  its  insertion,  and  delay  it  day  after  day,  your  friend 
directs  you  to  return  both  immediately. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  about  to-morrow's  noon, 
and  will  not  suffer  delays  vptm  thai  point.  You  understand  my 
allusionf  .^ 

"  You  must  not  come  to  where  I  am  now  J,  but  to  the  Green 

•  This  was  the  Exchequer  Coffee  house,  where  Mr.  MitforH,  Mr.  John 
James  Perceval,  and  Mr,  Speechley  had  been  on  Friday,  March  5,  after  at- 
tending the  House  of  Commons,  to  hear  the  debate  on  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone's  motion,  relative  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. — Edit. 

■f  Mr.  Mitford  has  explained  this  important  business  in  the  following 
manner: — The  Princess  of  Wales  was  expected  in  town  on  Monday  the  sth 
of  March,  and  some  officious  persons,  being  desirous  that  certain  marks  of 
respect  might  be  shewn  to  her  Royal  Highness, Mr.  Mitford  and  an  Iriih- 
man,  at  that  time  connected  with  TTie  Pilot  evening  paper,  were  employed 
to  procure  a  number  of  Irish  chairmen  and  others,  to  take  the  horses  from 
the  carriage  near  the  IMews-gate,  and  from  thence  to  drag  her  royal  high- 
ness to  Warwick  house,  where  she  was  going  on  a  vi&it  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  was  the  important  commission,  to  effect  which 
"  no  delays  were  to  be  suft'ered."  Mr.  M.  and  his  colleague,  however,  as 
the  day  approached,  became  alarmed,  aud  most  basely  deserted  their  posts. 
Her  royal  highness  therefore  was  allowed  silently  to  proceed.— l^rfiV. 

J  Her  Ladyship  was,  1  have  been  informed,  at  Mcntague  hous«  at  this 
time,  and  therefore  Jlitford  was  to  stop  at  the  Green  Man  nearly  opposite 
and  send  her  a  note  to  say  he  was  there.  The  expense  she  put  this  poor 
gentleman  to,  and  the  degrading  mauoer  in  which  she  treated  him,  are  well 
exemplified  in  this  letter.— E(/i^ 


(  19  ; 

Man  Inn,  and  from  thence  send  me  a  note  to  say  you  are  there. 
I  shiiU  be  in  town  very  early  to  morrow  morning;  so  at  all 
events  let  me  hear  from  you  there,  for  now  I  despair  of  doing 
GO  in  this  neighbourhood." 


No.  XXV. 

*•  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  enjoined  a  partic,ular  frieud  pf  mine,  in  a  jirlucipal 

army  agent's  office,   to   prefer  Tke  Star  before  any  other  paper, 

for  forwarding  to  unr  niilitary  officers  abroad*.     In  hajste, 

"  I  am  y<)ur'*  sinceiiely.  ,  B.  P." 

•'Dec.  31." 

Address — "  John  Mitford,  Esq." 


No.  XXVI. 
'«  Dear  Sir,  '  ":  w  .nlU 

**  I  write  to  say  that  you  must  not  fail  to  come  td  tft^^mvniry 

after  me,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  7norni>igft  for  we  must  settle 

certain  points  for  next  week. 

"March  6.  Yr-.  B.  P." 


No.  XXVII. 

**  Come  to  me  immediately,  or  vou  will  find  me  at  N6^  1()J 
Abingdon-streetJ,  Westmiaster, /Aw  evening,  at  eight  d'cjock. ' 
.Address—— 

«'  John  Mitford,  Esq.'-' 

♦  The  intriguing  spirit  of  this  woman  could  suffer  notliiug  to  escape  her., 
Our  army  abroad  were  to  be  influenced  by  her  iuflainmatory  publications.—*' 
Edit. 

\  Such  waft  tfbe  state  <if  subjection  in  wUich  Lady  Pereeval  kept  this  un«^ ' 
fertouate  gciitleuofu,  that  he  was  fain  to  coni«  at  iier  beck  or  call — in  town 
or  couutry,  at  a  ruiiiuiis  expense  to  biu:8<:lf  and  family.  Promises  wc>e 
alooe  hiR  recQva\-t.ns^.—-Edit. 

.  \  I  bare  befijte  uaaaed  this  bouse,  it  was  tbeybcu*  of  tbe  plot  of  1S13. 
A  clue  is  here  givc-u  which  a  very  little  trouble  might  uuravel  to  the  eud.-— • 
Edit. 
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No.  xxviir. 

[The  following  is  an  article  which  Mr.  MitTord  gave  me  for 
publication  some  time  between  March  22d  and  April  2d.  At  the 
time  he  gave  it  me,  he  hinted  it  had  been  deemed  "  too  strong** 
by  another  newspaper;  and  he  wrote  an  article  of  similar  im- 
port, but  in  a  more  softened  style,  which  he  likewise  put  into 
ray  hands  for  publication.  However  I  inserted  neither.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  had  for  some  time  after  I  received  it,  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  not  in  Lady  Perceval's  hand-writing  (it  being  written  in 
80  scrawling  a  manner)  although  Mr.  Mitford  declared  it  was. 
1  was  however,  soon  satisfied  on  that  head,  and  on  the  late  trial 
Lady  Perceval  acknowledged  it.  The  lines  in  blank  are 
couched  in  such  ^^  measured  respectful  language,^''  that  I  con- 
fess I  possess  not  enough  of  the  courage  of  Lord  Nelson  to  in- 
sert them.] 

"  A  Curious  Fact," 

**  Out  of  thy  own  mouth,  and  by  thy  own  deeds  I  will 

judge  thee*," 

**  That  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  use 
the  accustomed  formula  for  promulgating  present  acts  and 
deeds  of  sovereign  power.  Sir  John  and  Charlotte  Douglas  his 
wife  were  summoned  to  town,  and ybr  the  convenience  of  con- 
tiguity lodged,  as  they  arfe  still  in  St.  Albans  Street.  So  that 
no  time  might  be  lost,  which  might  with  a  due  and  laudable 
respect  iQ  English  justice  be  consecrated  to  the  re.  Secret  exa- 
mination of  the  aforesaid  Sir  John,  and  Charlotte  his  wife, 
upon  the  evidence  formerly       *  *  #  « 

»  *  *  *  ♦  ♦  « 

*  *  «  «  *  »  * 

»  *  •  *  *  •  « 

If  referred  to  for  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  this  historical 
fact.  Sir  J.  D.  will  confirm  this  statement,  which  he  has  aU 
ready  made  to  several  members  of  parliament." 

*  This  apt  quotation  bas  uot  been  inaptly/  applied  to  her  Ladysbip.— 
Edit. 
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No.  XXIX. 

*•  Lady  Perceval  has  the  honour  of  presenting  her  compli- 
ments to  Lord  Hood,  and  takes  the  liberty  of  requesting  for  a 
connexion  of  Lord  Perceval's  (Mr.  John  Mitford)  the  indul« 
gence  of  a  few  minutes  interview.  Many  years  having  inter- 
vened since  Mr.  Mitford  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  at  that  time  being  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Hood,  he  was  apprehensive  that  without  a  se- 
cond introduction  his  Lordship  might  not  recollect  him.  Lady 
Perceval  begs  leave  to  apologise  for  undertaking  to  make  it." 

"  Cnrzon  Street,  Sept.  4,  1812. 

"  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hood,  &c.  &c." 

[My  motive  for  inserting  the  above  letter,  v?hich  was  a  mere 
introductory  letter  to  Lord  Hood,  received  from  Lady  Perce- 
val, but  never  used  by  Mitford,  is  to  shew  that  at  the  very  time 
it  was  written,  Mitford  was  under  nominal  confinement  as  a  /m- 
natic,  and  with  Lady  Perceval's  knowledge.  The  first  infor- 
mation I  had  of  the  lunacy  business  was  from  Lady  Perceval, 
who,  on  my  interview  with  her  Ladyship,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
observed,  that  '*  Mr.  Mitford  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
insanity,  in  one  of  which  she  supposed  he  had  given  me  the 
documents"  said  to  be  forged.  Her  Ladyship  also  said,  that 
he  had  not  been  many  weeks  released  from  a  mad-house,  but 
did  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  specify  time  or  place.  These 
deficiencies  were,  however,  amply  supplied  by  Mr.  Holt  and 
Mr.  Warburton,  who  called  on  me  on  the  Thursday  following, 
April  8.  The  latter  then  stated,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, that  Mr.  Mitford  had  been  under  confinement ^  at  his 
house,  from  May,  1812,  to  March,  1813  ;  that  he  could  not, 
however,  name  the  exact  day  he  (Mr.  M.)  left  him,  without 
referring  to  his  papers;  but  that  he  was  clear  he  was  with  him 
from  May,  1812,  until  sometime  in  March,  1813,  and  that  he 
was  then  released  at  the  invitation  of  Lady  Perceval,  but  with- 
out his  or  Lord  Redesdale's  consent.  Mr.  Holt  confirmed  all 
this,  adding  however,  that  he  merely  spoke  from  information 
received  by  him  from  Lady  Perceval.     All  this  must  appear 
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to  the  public  very  strange.  Here  is  a  man,  who  by  the  teati- 
raony  of  a  keeper  of  a  mad-house  was  in  his  custody  as  a  lu- 
natic, from  May,  1812,  to  March,  1813,  and  yet  Lady  Perceval 
writes  a  letter  of  introduction  for  this  lunatic  to  a  uobleman  of 
high  rank  in  one  of  the  intervening  months.  1  shoukl  much 
wish  to  know  whether  the  confinement  of  this  lunatic  from 
May,  1812,  to  March,  1813,  proceeded  from  political  or  civil 
reasons.]— £rf«7. 


No.  XXX. 

**  Wednesday  Night. 
«  My  dear  Mrs.  Mitford, 
**  Your  poor  unfortunate  husband  has  indeed  plunged  j'ou 
into  the  greatest  distress ;  and  me  too  implicated   beyond  all 
conception.     I   believe  him    either  ill   again,   or  having  been 
bribed  by  .    We  have  him  very  safe  here,  and  he  shall 

not  come  to  harm.  But,  a  legal  counsel  *  must  talk  with  hira. 
He  seems  miserable;  but  do  not  be  alarmed  for  his  life.  He 
has  implicated  the  Princess,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  most 
himself.  Yet  it  may  end  not  amiss,  if  he  be  in  his  senses. 
Come  down  to  me  by  the  first  coach,  because  if  he  be  ill,  you 
must  give  authority  to  act f.  He  shall  be  safe  with  us  from 
ipischief. 

"  Your  friend. 
Address—"  Mrs.  J.  Mitford,  «  B.  P." 

"  Crawford  Street. 
"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  before  ?** 

♦  This  expression  is  well  worthy  of  remark.  "  The  legal  counsel,"  here 
alluded  to,  was  Mr.  Holt.  Now,  if  Mitford  was  insane,  what  had  a  legal 
covmel  to  do  with  hiin !  If  he  was  not  insane,  and  had  actually  done  what 
Lady  Perceval  accused  him  of,  why  should  she  harbour  and  protect  him  ? 
^EditK  ,.., 

t  This  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  letter.  Mitford  could  not  be  made  mad  ; 
tbat  is,  he  could  not  be  committed  to  custody  as  a  madman  without  autho* 
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[This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Mitford  on  Tliursday, 
^\pril  8th,  tlie  fourth  day  after  my  publishing  the  forged 
letters,  and  the  day  after  poor  Mitford  had  been  captured  and 
taken  prisoner  to  Blackheath  by  Lady  Perceval's  Aid-de-camps, 
The  letter  is  written  in  a  very  guarded  style,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  alarm  Mrs.  Mitford  for  the  life  of  her  husband, 
which  it  did  most  eifectually.  I  however  wish,  particularly 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  circum- 
stances attending  this  letter.  On  the  trial,  Lady  Perceval 
swore,  that  on  the  Sunday  previous,  I  demanded  to  be  con- 
fronted with  Mitford,  which  I  did.  She  also  swore  that  she 
was  anxious  I  should  see  him,  and  for  that  purpose  wished  to 
detain  hira  on  that  day.  Why  then,  I  publicly  demand  of 
Lady  Perceval,  did  she  not,  when  writing,  the  above  letter, 
write  also  to  me  to  inform  me  that  she  had  Mitford  safe  on 
the  Wednesday.  Is  not  the  reason  obvious  ?  Does  not  this  let- 
ter prove  that  she  dreaded  above  all  things  the  meeting  of  Mit- 
ford and  myself.  She  knew  I  wished  most  anxiously  to  see 
Mitford,  and  yet  she  purposely  concealed  him  from  me.]— 
Edit. 

rity  from  his  poor  wife;  and  this  authority,  was  to  be  wrung  from  her  by 
alternate  promises  and  threats.  So  alarmed  was  she,  that  she  was  unable 
^o  write  the  few  lines  necessary  to  commit  her  husband.  "  The  legal 
counsel,"  therefore,  kindly  assisted  her ;  he  wi'ote  the  letter  which  she  co- 
pied. A  man  from  VVarburton's  soon  came,  and  away  went  the  alleged 
forger,  transformed  by  magic  art  into  a  lunatic. — Edit. 


THE    END. 
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